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TRANSLATOR'S  PREFACE. 


As  will  be  seen  by  the  author's  preface,  Prof.  Billroth,  with 
the  ninth  edition,  turns  over  his  work  to  a  successor  chosen  by 
himself. 

While  we  cannot  help  regretting  his  leave-taking  from  active 
literary  effort,  we  must  admire  the  strong  good  sense  of  a  man 
in  being  able  to  decide  on  leaving  a  work  while  in  full,  vigorous 
bloom ;  while  the  leaves  of  his  book  are  almost  as  fresh  as  when 
first  published.  Prof.  Winiwarter,  who  is  the  successor,  is  per- 
haps best  known,  in  this  country  at  least,  by  his  contribution  to 
the  knowledge  of  malignant  sarcoma.  The  additions  to  the  book 
have  been  quite  numerous ;  and  they,  as  well  as  additions  by  the 
translator,  are  enclosed  in  brackets  [  ]. 

In  the  present  English  edition,  the  articles  which  were  in  an 
appendix  in  the  last  edition,  as  well  as  various  new  matter,  have 
been  incorporated  in  the  text  or  added  on  the  ends  of  the  appro- 
priate chapters.  It  will  be  noticed  that  two  German  editions  have 
appeared  since  Prof.  Billroth's  valedictory,  so  that  his  successor 
has  had  an  opportunity  of  going  very  thoroughly  over  the  work, 
and  making  all  the  changes  he  thought  advisable.  It  is  believed 
that  the  present  edition  represents  the  existing  state  of  knowledge 
in  pathology. 

CHARLES  E.  HACKLEY,  M.  D. 

Kkw  Tobx,  November,  1882. 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  NINTH  GERMAN  EDITION. 


When  ray  publishers  recently  asked  me  to  prepare  a  new 
edition  of  this  book,  after  much  reflection  I  concluded  that  I 
should  not  be  able  to  do  so  with  as  much  pleasure  as  formerly. 
The  practice  of  my  profession,  social  duties,  and  my  work  as 
teacher,  have  so  absorbed  my  time  during  the  past  ten  years  that 
I  have  not  followed  the  advance  of  medical  science  as  closely  as 
one  should  who  was  to  present  the  results  of  recent  workers  to  a 
new  generation  of  students.  And,  trying  as  it  was,  I  concluded 
not  to  attempt  the  work  of  revision  myself.  To  my  great  pleas- 
ure, Prof.  Alexander  von  Winiwarter  undertook  the  task,  and  has 
so  successfully  accomplished  it  that  the  book  will  again  for  a 
time  serve  as  a  guide  to  students  and  practitioners  in  their  studies 
of  general  surgical  pathology  and  therapeutics. 

This  task  was  the  more  trying  because  this  book  was  so  pe- 
culiarly my  own  work.  Prof.  Winiwarter  hajs  piously  retained 
my  model ;  but  I  wish  that  in  future  editions  he  may  conform 
more  and  more  to  his  own  views,  and  those  of  the  present  and 
coming  surgical  generations  ;  this  is  the  only  plan  that  will  ensure 
its  prolonged  life. 

With  this  preface  I  bid  farewell,  as  a  surgical  writer,  to  read- 
ers who  liave  so  long  cheered  me  by  their  sympathy  and  encour- 
agement. I  may  say  with  pride  that  success  has  crowned  my  at- 
tempts to  excite  pleasure  and  effort  in  many  young  men  studying 
the  noble  art  and  science  of  surgery. 

Many  thanks  to  all  who  have  aided  me  in  these  attempts. 

TH.  BILLROTH. 

YiniNi,  January,  1880. 
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SURGICAL  PATHOLOGY  AND  THERAPEUTICS. 


LECTURE  I. 

INTRODUCTION. 


RaUtion  of  Snrgeiy  to  Internal  Medioine.~Nece8Bit]r  of  tk«  Praotblng  Physician 
being  acquainted  with  both. — HiBtorical  Bemarks. — ^Nature  of  the  Study  of  Sur 
gery  in  the  German  High-schools. 

Gentlehen  :  The  study  of  surgerj,  which  you  begin  with  this 
lecture,  is  now,  in  most  countries,  justly  regarded  as  a  necessity  for 
the  practising  physician*  We  consider  it  a  happy  advance  that  the 
division  of  surgery  from  medicine  no  longer  exists,  as  it  did  formerly. 
Tlie  difference  between  internal  medicine  and  surgery  is  in  fact  only 
apparent ;  the  distinction  is  artificial,  founded  though  it  be  on  history, 
and  on  the  large  and  increasing  literature  of  general  medicine.  In 
the  course  of  this  work  your  attention  will  often  be  called  to  the 
firequenoy  with  which  surgery  must  consider  the  general  state  of  the 
body,  to  the  analogy  between  the  diseases  of  the  external  and  inter- 
nal parts,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  whole  difference  depends  on  our 
seeing  before  us  the  changes  of  tissue  that  occur  in  surgical  diseases, 
while  we  have  to  determine  the  affections  of  internal  organs  from  the 
symptoms.  The  action  of  the  local  disturbances  on  the  body  at  large 
must  be  understood  by  the  surgeon,  as  well  as  by  any  one  who  pays 
especial  attention  to  diseases  of  the  internal  organs.  In  shorty  the 
nargeon  can  only  judge  safely  and  correctly  of  the  state  of  his  pcUiefU 
when  he  is  at  the  same  titne  a  physician.  Moreover,  the  physician  who 
proposes  refusing  to  treat  surgical  patients,  and  to  attend  solely  to  the 
treatment  of  internal  diseases,  must  have  some  sui^cal  knowledge,  or 
he  will  make  the  grossest  blunders.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  the 
country  physician  does  not  always  have  a  colleague  at  hand  to  whom 
he  can  turn  over  his  surgical  patients,  the  life  of  the  patient  often  de- 
pends on  the  correct  and  instantaneous  recognition  of  a  surgical  disease. 
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When  blood  spouts  forcibly  from  a  wound,  or  a  foreign  body  has 
entered  the  windpipe,  and  the  patient  is  threatened  with  suffocation, 
then  surgical  aid  is  required,  and  quickly  too,  or  the  patient  dies.  In 
other  cases,  also,  the  physician  ignorant  of  surgery  may  do  much  harm 
by  not  recognizing  the  importance  of  a  case ;  he  may  allow  a  disease 
to  become  incurable,  and  by  his  deficient  knowledge  cause  unspeakable 
injury,  in  a  case  which  might  have  been  relieved  by  early  surgical 
treatment.  Hence  it  is  inexcusable  for  a  physician  obstinately  to 
stick  to  the  idea  of  only  practising  internal  medicine ;  still  more  inex- 
cusable is  it,  in  this  idea,  to  neglect  the  study  of  surgery :  *'  I  will  not 
operate,  because  in  ordinary  practice  there  is  so  little  operating  to  be 
done,  and  I  am  not  at  all  suited  for  an  operator  ! "  As  if  surgery  con- 
sisted only  in  operations.  I  hope  to  give  you  a  better  idea  of  this 
branch  of  medicine  than  is  conveyed  by  the  above  remark,  which  un- 
fortunately is  too  popular. 

From  the  fiact  that  surgery  has  to  deal  chiefly  with  patent  dis- 
eases, it  certainly  has  an  easier  position  in  regard  to  anatomical  diag^ 
nosis ;  but  do  not  regard  this  advantage  too  highly.  Besides  the  fact 
that  surgical  diseases  also  often  lie  deeply  hidden,  more  is  demanded 
from  a  surgical  diagnosis  and  prognosis,  and  even  in  the  treatment,  tlian 
from  the  therapeutic  action  of  internal  medicine.  I  do  not  deny  that 
in  many  respeqts  internal  medicine  may  hold  a  higher  rank,  just  on 
account  of  the  difficulties  it  has  (and  often  so  brilliantly  overcomes) 
in  localizing  and  recognizing  disease.  Very  fine  operation  of  the  mind 
is  often  necessary  to  come  to  a  proper  conclusion,  from  the  combination 
of  symptoms,  and  the  results  of  the  examination.  Physicians  may 
point  with  pride  to  the  anatomical  diagnosis  of  diseases  of  the  heart  and 
lungs,  where  the  careful  student  succeeds  in  giving  as  acciurate  a  de- 
scription of  the  changes  in  the  diseased  organ  as  if  he  had  it  right 
under  his  eyes.  How  wonderful  it  is  to  gain  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  morbid  state  of  hidden  organs,  such  as  the  kidneys,  liver, 
spleen,  intestines,  brain,  and  spinal  marrow,  by  the  examination  of  a 
patient  and  the  combination  of  symptoms !  What  a  triumph  to  diag- 
nose diseases  of  organs  of  which  we  do  not  know  even  the  physiolo- 
gical function,  as  of  the  supra-renal  capsules  !  This  is  some  compensa- 
tion for  the  fact  that,  in  internal  medicine,  we  must  more  frequently 
acknowledge  the  impotence  of  our  treatment  than  is  the  case  in 
surgery,  although,  finom  the  advances  in  anatomical  diagnosis,  we  have 
become  more  certain  of  what  we  can  do,  and  of  what  we  cannot. 

Tlie  irritation  of  the  finer,  cultivated  portions  of  the  mind  in  inter- 
nal medicine  is,  however,  richly  balanced  by  the  greater  certainty  and 
clearness  of  diagnosis  and  treatment  in  surgery,  so  that  the  two 
branches  of  medical  science  are  exactly  on  a  par.      And  it  must  not 
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be  forgotten  that  the  anatomical  diagnosis — ^I  mean  the  recognition  of 
the  pathological  changes  in  the  diseased  organ — is  only  one  means  to 
the  end,  which  is  the  cure  of  the  disease.  ITie  true  problems  for  the 
physician  are  to  find  otU  the  causes  of  the  morbid  process^  to  prog^ 
nosticate  thecoursCj  conduct  it  to  a  favorable  termination,  or  control 
ii^  and  these  are  equally  difficult  in  internal  and  external  medicine. 
Onlj  one  thing  more  is  required  of  the  practical  surgeon :  this  is,  the 
art  of  operating.  •  This,  like  every  art,  has  its  knack ;  the  facility  of 
operating  secondarily  depends  on  accurate  knowledge  of  anatomy,  on 
practice,  and  on  personal  aptitude.  This  aptitude  may  also  be  culti- 
vated by  persevering  practice.  Just  remember  how  Demosthenes  suc- 
ceeded in  acquhing  fluency  in  speaking. 

This  knack,  which  is  certainly  necessary,  has  loDg  separated  sur^ 
gery  from  medicine  in  the  strict  sense ;  w^e  may  historically  follow 
this  separation  as  it  constantly  became  more  practically  felt,  till  in 
this  century  it  was  finally  recognized  as  impractical  and  was  abol- 
ished. The  word  "  chirurgery  "  at  once  expresses  that  originally  it 
was  regarded  as  entirely  manual,  for  it  comes  from  x^'^9  *"^  ^pyov, 
vhich  literally  mean  "  hand-work,"  or,  in  the  pleonasm  of  the  middle 
ages,  "  hand-work  of  chirurgery." 

Little  as  it  comes  within  the  scope  of  this  work  to  give  a  complete 
sketch  of  the  history  of  surgery,  it  still  seems  to  me  important  and  in- 
teresting to  give  you  a  short  sketch  of  the  external  and  internal  de- 
velopment of  our  science,  which  will  explain  to  you  some  of  the  va- 
rious regulations  affecting  the  so-called  "  medical  staff"  still  existing  in 
different  states.  A  fuller  history  of  surgery  can  only  be  of  use  to  you 
hereafter,  when  you  shall  have  acquired  some  knowledge  of  the  value 
or  worthlessness  of  certain  systems,  methods,  and  operations.  Then, 
in  the  historical  development  of  the  science,  especially  as  regards  op- 
erative surgery,  you  wiU  find  the  key  for  some  surprising  and  for 
some  isolated  experience,  also  for  much  that  is  incomplete.  Many 
things  that  may  be  necessary  for  the  comprehension  of  the  subjects,  I 
shall  relate  to  you  when  speaking  of  the  different  diseases ;  now,  I 
shall  only  present  a  few  prominent  points  in  the  development  of  sm^ 
gery  and  of  its  present  position. 

Among  the  people  in  former  times,  the  art  of  healing  was  inti- 
mately associated  with  religious  education.  The  Hindoos,  Arabs,  and 
Egyptians,  as  w^ell  as  the  Greeks,  considered  the  art  of  healing  as  a 
manifestation  made  by  the  gods  to  the  priests,  and  then  spread  by  tradi- 
tion, PhOologista  were  not  agreed  as  to  the  age  of  the  Sanscrit  writ- 
ings discovered  not  long  since ;  formerly  their  origin  was  placed  at 
1000-1400  B.  c,  now  it  is  considered  certain  that  they  were  written 
in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era.    The  Agur-Veda  ("  Book  of 
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the  Art  of  Life  ")  is  the  most  important  Sanscrit  work  for  medicine ;  it 
18  the  production  of  Susruias.  It  very  probably  originated  in  the  time 
of  the  Roman  Emperor  Augustus.  The  art  of  healing  was  regarded 
as  a  whole,  as  is  indicated  by  the  following:  ^  It  is  only  the  combina- 
tion of  medicine  and  surgery  that  makes  the  complete  physician*  The 
physician  lacking  knowledge  of  one  of  these  branches  is  like  a  bird 
with  only  one  wing.''  At  that  time  siirgeiy  was  without  doubt  by 
far  the  more  advanced  part  of  the  medical  art.  A  large  number  of  op- 
erations and  instruments  are  spoken  of;  still,  it  is  truly  said  ^  the  best 
of  all  instruments  is  the  hand ; "  the  treatment  of  wounds  given  is 
simple  and  proper.     Most  surgical  injuries  were  already  known* 

Among  the  Greeks  all  medical  knowledge  at  first  centred  in^d^jr- 
culapixis^  a  son  of  Apollo,  and  a  scholar  of  the  Centaur  Chiron. 
Many  temples  were  built  to  iEsculapius,  and  the  art  of  healing  was 
handed  down  by  tradition  through  the  priests  of  these  temples ;  the 
number  of  these  temples  induced  various  schools  of  ^sculapides,  and, 
although  every  one  entering  the  temple  as  a  priest  had  to  take  an 
oath,  which  has  been  handed  down  to  our  own  times  (although  of  late 
its  genuineness  appears  rather  doubtful),  that  he  would  only  teach 
the  art  of  healing  to  his  successors,  still,  as  appears  from  various  cir- 
cumstances, even  at  that  time  there  were  other  physicians  besides  the 
priests.  From  one  part  of  the  oath,  even,  it  is  evident  that  then  as  now 
there  were  physicians  who,  as  specialists,  confined  themselves  to  cer- 
tain operations  ;  for  it  says :  **  Furthermore,  I  will  never  cut  for  stone, 
but  will  leave  this  operation  to  men  of  that  occupation.*'  Of  the 
different  varieties  of  physicians  we  know  nothing  more  accurate  till 
the  time  of  Hippocrates  ;  he  was  one  of  the  last  of  the  Asklepiades. 
He  was  bom  460  b.  c,  on  the  island  of  Cos ;  lived  partly  in  Athens, 
partly  in  Tliessalian  towns,  and  died  377  a  c.  at  Larissa.  \Ve  might 
expect  that  medicine  would  be  considered  scientifically  at  this  time, 
when  the  names  of  Pythagoras,  Plato,  and  Aristotle,  were  shining  in 
Grecian  science ;  and  in  fact  the  works  of  Ilippocratos,  many  of  which 
are  still  preserved,  arouse  our  astonishment.  The  clear  classical  de- 
scription, the  arrangement  of  the  whole  material,  the  high  regard  for 
the  healing  art,  the  sharp  critical  observations,  that  appear  in  the 
works  of  Hippocrates,  and  compel  our  admiration  and  respect  for  an- 
cient Greece  on  this  branch  also,  clearly  show  that  it  is  not  a  cavsc  of 
blind  belief  in  traditional  medical  dogmas,  but  that  there  was  already 
a  scientific  and  elaborately  perfected  medicine.  In  the  Hippocratic 
schools  the  art  of  healing  formed  one  whole ;  medicine  and  surgery 
were  united,  but  there  were  various  classes  of  medical  practitioners ; 
besides  the  Asklepiades  there  were  other  educated  physicians,  as  well 
as  more  mechanically  instructed  medical  assistants,  gymnasts,  quacks, 
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and  workers  of  miracles.  The  physicians  took  scholars  to  train  in  the 
art  of  healing ;  and,  according  to  some  remarks  of  Xenophon,  there 
were  also  special  army  physicians;  especially  in  the  Persian  wars, 
they,  together  with  the  soothsayers  and  flute-players,  had  their  places 
near  the  royal  tent.  It  may  be  readily  understood  that,  at  a  time 
when  so  much  was  thought  of  corporeal  beauty,  as  was  the  case 
among  the  Greeks,  external  injuries  would  claim  special  attention. 
Hence,  among  physicians  of  the  Hippocratic  era,  fractiures  and  sprains 
were  particularly  studied ;  still,  some  severe  operations  are  treated  of, 
as  also  numbers  of  instruments  and  other  apparatuses.  They  seem  to 
have  been  very  backward  regarding  amputations;  probably  the 
Greeks  preferred  dying  to  prolonging  life  after  they  were  mutilated. 
The  limb  was  only  removed  when  it  was  actually  dead,  gangrenous. 

The  teachings  of  Hippocrates  could  not  at  first  be  carried  any  fur- 
ther, for  lack  of  knowledge  of  anatomy  and  physiology.  It  is  true 
there  was  a  faint  effort  made  in  this  direction  in  the  scientific  schools 
of  Alexandria,  which  flourished  for  some  centuries  imder  the  Ptole- 
mies, and  by  means  of  which,  after  the  wars  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
the  Grecian  spirit  was  spread,  at  least  temporarily,  over  part  of  the 
Orient ;  but  the  Alexandrian  physicians  soon  lost  themselves  in  phil- 
osophical systems,  and  only  advanced  the  science  of  healing  a  little 
by  a  few  anatomical  discpveries.  In  this  school  the  art  of  healing 
was  at  first  divided  into  three  separate  parts — dietetics,  internal  medi- 
cine, and  surgery.  Along  with  Grecian  culture,  their  knowledge  of 
medicine  was  also  brought  to  Rome.  The  first  Roman  physicians  were 
Grecian  slaves;  the  freedmen  among  them  were  allowed  to  erect 
baths ;  here,  first,  barbers  and  bathers  became  our  rivals  and  col- 
leagues, and  for  a  long  time  they  injiu*ed  the  respectability  of  the  pro- 
fession in  Rome.  Gradually  the  philosophically-minded  took  posses- 
sion of  the  writings  of  Hippocrates  and  the  Alexandrians,  and  them- 
selves practised  medicine,  without,  however,  adding  to  it  much  that  was 
new.  The  great  lack  of  original  scientific  production  is  shown  in  the 
encyclopedial  revision  of  the  most  varied  scientific  works.  The  most 
celebrated  work  of  this  nature  is  the  "  De  Artibiu  "  of  AtUua  Come' 
lilts  Celsus  (from  25-30  b.  c.  to  45-50  a.  d.,  in  the  time  of  the  Em- 
perors Tiberius  and  Claudius).  Eight  books  of  this,  *'  JDe  Medicinal 
have  come  down  to  our  time ;  from  these  we  know  the  state  of  medi- 
cine and  surgery  at  that  time.  Valuable  as  are  these  relics  from  the 
Roman  ages,  they  are  only,  as  we  have  said,  a  compendium,  such  as 
is  often  published  at  the  present  day.  It  has  even  been  denied  that 
CtUus  was  a  practising  physician,  but  this  is  improbable ;  from  his 
writings  we  must,  at  all  events,  credit  CeUusMnih  using  his  own  judg^ 
ment.   The  seventh  and  eighth  books,  which  treat  on  surgery,  could  not 
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have  been  written  so  clearly  by  any  one  who  had  no  practical  knowl- 
edge of  his  subject  Hence  we  see  that^  since  the  time  of  SippO' 
crates  and  the  Alexandria  school,  surgery,  especially  the  operative 
part,  had  made  no  great  progress.  Celstts  speaks  of  plastic  opera« 
tions,of  hernia,  and  gives  a  method  of  amputation  which  is  still  occa- 
sionally employed.  One  part,  from  the  seventh  book,  where  he  speaks 
of  the  qualifications  of  the  perfect  surgeon,  is  quite  celebrated,  as  it 
is  characteristic  of  the  spirit  which  reigns  in  the  book ;  I  give  it  to 
you :  "  The  surgeon  should  be  young,  or  at  least  little  advanced  in 
age,  with  a  hand  nimble,  firm,  and  never  trembling ;  equally  dexter- 
ous with  both  hands ;  vision,  sharp  and  distinct ;  bold,  unmerciful,  so 
that,  as  he  wishes  to  cure  his  patient,  he  may  not  be  moved  by  his 
cries  to  hasten  too  much,  or  to  cut  less  than  is  necessary.  In  the 
same  way  let  him  do  every  tiling  as  if  he  were  not  affected  by  the 
cries  of  the  patient." 

Claudius  Galenus  (131-201  a.  d.)  must  be  regarded  as  a  phe- 
nomenon among  the  Roman  physicians;  eighty-three  undoubtedly 
genuine  medical  writings  of  his  have  come  down  to  us.  Galen  re- 
turned again  to  the  Hippocratic  belief,  that  observation  must  form 
the  foundation  of  the  art  of  healing,  and  he  advanced  anatomy  great- 
ly; he  made  dissections  chiefly  of  asses,  rarely  of  human  beings. 
Galenas  anatomy,  as  well  as  the  entire  philosophical  system  into 
which  he  brought  medicine,  and  which  seemed  to  him  even  more  im- 
portant than  observation  itself,  has  stood  firm  over  a  thousand  years. 
He  occupies  a  very  prominent  position  in  the  history  of  medicine.  He 
did  little  for  surgery  in  particular ;  indeed,  he  practised  it  little,  for  in 
his  time  there  were  special  surgeons,  either  gymnasts,  bathers,  or 
barbers,  and  so  unfortunately  surgery  was  handed  down  by  tradition 
as  a  mechanical  art,  while  internal  medicine  was,  and  long  remained, 
in  the  hands  of  philosophic  physicians;  the  latter  knew  and  com- 
mented freely  on  the  surgical  writings  of  If ippocrates^  the  Alexandria 
anSy  and  Cehus^  still  they  paid  little  attention  to  surgical  practice. 
As  we  are  only  giving  a  faint  sketch,  we  miglit  here  skip  several  cen- 
turies, or  even  a  thousand  years,  during  which  surgery  made  scarcely 
any  progress,  indeed  retrograded  occasionally.  Tlie  Byzantine  era  of 
tlie  empire  was  particularly  unfavorable  to  the  advance  of  science, 
there  was  only  a  short  flickering  up  of  the  Alexandria  school.  Even 
the  most  celebrated  physicians  of  the  later  Roman  times,  Antylltts  (in 
the  third  century),  Oribasius  (326-403  a.  d.),  Alexander  of  Tralles 
(525-605  A.  D.),  Paulus  of  ^yina  (660),  did  relatively  little  for  sur- 
gery. Some  advance  had  been  made  in  the  position  and  scholarly  at- 
tainments of  physicians ;  under  Nero  there  was  a  gymnasium  ;  under 
Hadrian  an  athenaeum,  scientific  institutions  where  medicine  also  was 
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taugnt;  under  Trajan,  there  was  a  special  medical  school.  Military 
medical  service  was  attended  to  among  the  Romans,  and  there  were 
special  court  physicians,  ^'  archiatri  palatini,"  with  the  title  of  ^'  per- 
fectissime,"  **  eques,"  or  **  comes  archiatrorum,"  just  as,  among  the 
Germans,  "Hofrathe,"  "  Geheimrathe,"  **  Leibarzte,"  etc.  That,  as  a 
result  of  the  fall  of  science  in  the  Byzantine  reign,  the  art  of  healing 
did  not  totally  degenerate,  is  due  to  the  Arabians.  The  wonderful 
elevation  that  this  people  attained  under  Mohammed,  after  the  year 
608,  aided  in  preserving  science.  The  Hippocratic  knowledge  of 
medicine,  with  the  later  additions  to  it,  passed  to  the  Arabians 
through  the  Alexandrian  school,  and  its  branches  in  the  Orient,  the 
sdiools  of  the  Nestorians ;  they  cherished  it  till  their  power  was  de- 
mohsfaed  by  Charles  Martel,  and  returned  it  to  Europe  by  way  of 
Spain,  though  somewhat  changed  in  form.  JRho/zes  (850-932),  Avi- 
eenna  (980-1037),  AlbucaHs  (f  1106),  and  Avemoar  (f  1162),  are  the 
most  celebrated,  and  for  surgery  the  most  important,  of  the  Arabian 
physicians  whose  writings  have  been  preserved ;  the  writings  of  the 
latter  are  the  most  important  for  siu'gery.  Operative  surgery  suffered 
greatly  from  the  dread  the  Arabians  had  of  blood,  which  was  partly 
due  to  the  laws  of  the  Koran ;  it  caused  the  employment  of  the  ac- 
tual cautery  to  an  extent  that  we  can  hardly  comprehend.  The  dis- 
tinction of  surgical  diseases  and  the  certainty  of  diagnosis  had  de- 
cidedly increased.  Scientific  institutions  were  much  cultivated  by  the 
Arabians ;  the  most  celebrated  was  the  school  of  Cordova ;  there  were 
also  hospitals  in  many  places.  The  study  of  medicine  was  no  longer 
diiefly  private,  but  most  of  the  students  had  to  complete  their 
studies  at  some  scientific* institution.  This  also  had  its  effect  on  the 
nations  of  the  West.  Besides  Spain,  Italy  was  the  chief  place  where  the 
sciences  were  cultivated.  In  southern  Italy  there  was  a  very  cele- 
brated medical  school  at  Salerno ;  it  was  probably  founded  in  802 
by  Charles  the  Grreat,  and  was  at  its  zenith  in  the  twelfth  century  ; 
according  to  the  most  recent  ideas,  this  was  not  an  ecclesiastical 
school,  but  all  the  pupils  were  of  the  laity.  There  were  also  female  pu- 
pils, who  were  of  a  literary  turn ;  the  best  known  i^mong  these  was 
lyoiula.  Original  observations  were  not  made  there,  or  at  least  to  a 
very  slight  extent,  but  the  writings  of  the  ancients  were  adhered  to. 
This  school  is  also  interesting  from  the  fact  that  it  is  the  first  cor- 
poration that  we  find  having  the  right  to  bestow  the  titles  *'  doctor  '* 
and  ^  magister.^'  - 

Emperors  and  kings  gradually  took  more  interest  in  science,  and 
founded  universities;  thus  universities  were  founded  in  Naples  in 
1324,  in  Pavia  and  Padua  in  1250,  in  Paris  in  1205,  in  Salamanca  in 
1243,  in  Prague  in  1348,  and  they  were  invested  with  the-  right  of 
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oonferring  academical  honors.  Philosophj  was  the  science  to  which 
most  attention  was  paid,  and  for  a  long  time  Medicine  preserved  her 
philosophical  robe  in  the  universities ;  in  some  cases  they  adhered  to 
Galen's  system,  in  others  to  the  Arabian  or  to  new  medico-philo- 
sophical systems,  and  registered  all  their  observations  under  these 
heads.  This  was  the  gpreat  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  the  natural 
sciences,  a  mental  slavery,  from  which  even  men  of  intellect  could  not 
free  themselves.  The  anatomy  of  Mondino  de  Luzzi  (1314)  differs 
very  little  from  that  of  Ghden,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  author 
bases  it  on  dissections  he  made  of  some  human  bodies.  In  surgery 
there  were  no  actual  advances ;  Lanfranchi  (fldOO),  Ghuido  of  Cauli' 
aco  (beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century),  Branca  (middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century),  are  a  few  of  the  noteworthy  surgeons  of  those  times. 
Before  passing  to  the  flourishing  state  of  the  natural  sciences  and  of 
medicine  in  the  sixteenth  centuiy,  we  must  review  briefly  the  composi* 
tion  of  the  medical  profession  in  the  times  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking,  as  this  is  important  for  the  history.  First,  there  were  philo- 
sophically educated  physicians  either  lay  or  monk,  who  had  learned 
medicine  in  the  universities  or  other  schools ;  L  e.,  they  had  studied 
the  old  writings  on  anatomy,  surgery,  and  special  medicine ;  they  prac- 
tised, but  paid  little  attention  to  suigery.  Another  seat  of  leammg 
was  in  the  cloisters ;  the  Benedictines  especially  paid  a  great  deal  of 
attention  to  medicine  and  also  practised  surgery,  although  the  supe* 
riors  disliked  to  see  this,  and  occasionally  special  dispensation  had  to 
be  obtained  for  an  operation.  The  regular  practising  physicians  were 
sometimes  located,  sometimes  travelling.  The  former  were  usually 
educated  at  scientific  schools  and  received  permission  to  practise  on 
certain  conditions.  In  1229,  the  emperor  Frederick  XL  published  a 
law  that  these  physicians  should  study  lo^c  (that  is,  philosophy  and 
philology)  three  years,  then  medicine  and  surgery  five  years,  and  then 
practise  for  some  time  under  an  older  physician;  before  receiving 
permission  to  practise  independently,  or,  as  an  examiner  lately  said, 
of  physicians  who  had  just  received  their  degree,  **  till  they  were  let 
loose  on  the  publia''  Besides  these  located  physicians,  of  whom  a 
great  part  were  **  doctor  **  or  **  magister,"  there  were  many  •*  travelling 
doctors,'*  a  sort  of  ^  travelling  student "  who  went  through  the  market- 
towns  in  a  wagon  with  a  merry  Andrew,  and  practised  solely  for 
money.  This  genus  of  the  so-called  charlatans,  which  played  an  im 
portant  part  in  the  poetry  of  the  middle  ages,  and  is  still  gleefully 
g^reeted  on  the  stage  by  the  public,  carried  on  a  rascally  trade  in  the 
middle  ages ;  they  were  as  infamous  as  pipers,  jugglers,  or  hangmen  ; 
even  now  these  travelling  scholars  are  not  all  dead ;  although,  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  they  do  not  ply  their  trade  in  the  market-place,  but 
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ji  the  drawing-rooms  as  workers  of  miracles,  especially  as  canceiHioo- 
tora,  herb-doctors,  somnambulists,  ete.  Let  us  now  inquire  the  rela- 
tion, of  those  who  practised  surgery,  to  the  above  company.  This 
branch  of  medicine  was  occasionally  resorted  to  by  almost  all  of  the 
above ;  still  there  were  special  surgeons,  who  united  into  guilds  and 
formed  honorable  societies ;  they  received  their  practical  knowledge 
first  £rom  a  master,  imder  whom  they  studied,  and  subsequently  from 
books  and  scientific  institutions.  Surgical  practice  was  chiefly  confined 
to  these  persons,  who  were  mostly  located,  but  sometimes  travelled 
about  as  ^  hernia  doctors,'^  ^  operators  for  stone,"  ^'  oculists,"  etc.  We 
shall  become  acquainted  with  some  excellent  men  among  these  old  mas- 
ters of  our  art  Besides  the  above,  surgery  was  also  practised  by  the 
*^  bathers,"  and  later  by  ^*  barbers  "  also,  as  it  was  among  the  Romans, 
and  they  were  permitted  by  law  to  attend  to  "  minor  surgery,"  e.  g., 
they  cxMild  cup,  bleed,  treat  fractures,  sprains,  etc.  It  will  be  readily 
understood  that  some  strife  would  arise  about  the  various  and  some- 
times indefinite  privileges  of  these  different  grades  of  physicians, 
especially  in  large  cities,  where  all  classes  of  them  were  collected. 
This  was  particularly  the  case  in  Paris.  The  surgical  society  there, 
the  ^  College  de  St  C6me,"  claimed  the  same  privileges  as  members 
of  the  medical  fiiculty ;  they  were  particularly  desirous  for  the  Bacca- 
laureate and  Licentiate.  The  '^Society  of  Barbers  and  Bathers," 
again,  wished  to  practise  any  part  of  surgery,  just  like  the  members  of 
the  Collie  de  St  C6me.  To  gall  the  surgeons,  the  members  of  the  fac- 
ulty supported  the  claims  of  the  barbers,  and,  in  spite  of  mutual  tempo- 
rary compromises,  the  strife  continued ;  indeed,  we  may  say  that  it  still 
oontinues,  where  there  are  pure  surgeons  (surgeons  of  the  first  class 
and  barbers)  and  ptnre  physicians.  It  is  only  since  about  1850  that 
the  distinction  was  done  away  with  in  almost  all  the  Grerman  states, 
and  neither  chirurgi  puri  nor  medici  puri  were  made,  but  only  physi- 
cians who  practised  medicine,  surgery,  and  obstetrics. 

To  finish  the  question  of  external  rank,  we  may  notice  that  in  Eng- 
land alone  there  is  still  a  tolerably  well-marked  dividing-line  be- 
tween surgeons  and  physicians,  especially  in  the  cities,  while  in  the 
ooimtry  ^  general  practitioners  "  attend  to  both  medical  and  surgical 
cases,  and  have  an  apothecary-shop  even  at  the  same  time. 

In  Gfermany,  Switzerland,  and  France,  circumstances  often  cause  a 
physician  to  have  more  sui^cal  than  medical  practice ;  but  the  med* 
ical  staff  legally  consists  of  physicians  and  assistants  or  barber-sur- 
geons, who,  after  examination,  are  licensed  to  cup,  bleed,  etc.  Tliis 
ifrangement  has  finally  gone  into  effect  in  the  aimy  also,  where  the 
so-called  company  surgeon,  with  the  rank  of  sergeant,  formerly  had  a 
nDserable  time  under  ^e  battalion  and  regimental  physicians. 
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In  again  taking  up  the  thread  of  the  historical  development  of 
surgery,  as  we  enter  the  period  of  ^  Renaissance  "  in  the  sixteenth 
oentury,  we  must  first  think  of  the  great  change  which  then  took  place 
in  almost  all  sciences  and  arts,  on  account  of  the  Reformation,  the 
discovery  of  printing,  and  the  awakening  spirit  of  criticism.  Obser^ 
vation  of  Nature  began  to  reassume  its  proper  position  and  gradually 
but  slowly  to  free  itself  from  the  fetters  of  the  schools ;  investigation 
after  truth  again  assumed  its  claims  to  being  the  only  true  way  to 
knowledire — ^the  Hippocratio  spirit  was  acrain  awakened.  It  was 
chiefly  theTew  inv^tigaiions,  we  might  ah^  say  the  redisooveiy, 
of  anatomy  and  the  subsequent  restless  progress  of  this  branch,  that 
leveUed  the  road.  Vesal  (1513-1564),  Iblopia  (1523-1562),  and  jEW 
tachio  (f  1579),  were  the  founders  of  our  present  anatomy ;  their  names, 
like  those  of  many  others,  are  known  to  you  from  the  appellations  of 
certain  parts  of  the  body.  The  celebrated  Bomhashu  Theophrastus 
i*ar<Mcel9UB  (1493-1554)  was  among  the  first  to  criticise  the  prevailing 
Gralenical  and  Arabic  systems,  and  to  claim  observation  as  the  chief 
source  of  medical  knowledge.  Finally,  when  WiUiam  Hdrvey 
(1578-1658)  discovered  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  Aselli  (1581- 
1626)  discovered  the  lymphatic  vessels,  the  old  anatomy  and  physiol- 
ogy were  obliged  to  give  place  to  modem  science,  which  thence  grad- 
ually  progpressed  to  our  times.  Even  then  it  was  a  long  time  before 
practical  medicine  escaped  in  the  same  way  from  philosophic  thral- 
dom. System  was  founded  on  system,  and  the  theory  of  medicine 
constantly  varied  to  correspond  to  the  prevailing  philosophy.  We  may 
claim  that  it  was  not  till  pathological  anatomy  made  its  great  ad- 
vances in  the  present  century  that  practical  medicine  acquired  the 
firm  anatomico-physiological  foundation  on  which  the  whole  structure 
now  moves,  and  which  forms  a  strong  protection  against  all  philosoph- 
ical medical  systems.  Even  this  anatomical  direction,  however,  may  be 
pushed  too  far  and  too  exclusively.     We  shall  speak  of  this  hereafter 

Now  we  will  turn  our  attention  to  the  scientific  development  of 
surgery  from  the  sixteenth  century  to  our  times. 

It  is  an  interesting  feature  of  that  time  that  the  advance  of  practi- 
cal surgery  depended  more  on  the  surgical  societies  than  on  the 
learned  professors  of  the  universities.  German  surgeons  had  to  seek 
their  knowledge  mostly  in  foreign  universities,  but  part  of  it  the} 
worked  out  for  themselves  independently :  Heinrich  von  Pfolsprundt^ 
a  German  friar  (bom  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  centuiy),  Hieron-> 
ymua  Brwuchwig  (bom  1430),  Hans  von  Ger8dorf{2}xyai  1520),  and 
Fdix  WUrtz  (fl576),  surgeons  at  Basel,  are  first  among  these.  We 
have  writings  of  all  of  them ;  Feiix  WUrtz  seems  to  me  tlie  most 
original  of  them ;  he  had  a  sharp,  critical  mind.     Fabry  von  Hilden 
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(1560-1634),  of  Berne,  and  Gottfried  JPurman^  of  Halberstad  and 
Breslaii  (about  1679),  were  men  of  great  acquirements ;  their  writ- 
ings show  a  high  appreciation  for  their  science,  they  fuUy  recognized 
the  value  and  imperative  necessity  of  exact  anatomical  knowledge, 
and  by  their  writings  and  private  instruction  imparted  it  to  their 
scholars  as  much  as  possible. 

Among  the  French  surgeons  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies, Ambroise  Pari  (1517-1590)  is  most  prominent ;  driginally  only 
a  barber,  from  his  great  services,  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  So- 
ciety of  St.  C6me;  he  was  very  active  as  an  army  surgeon,  was  often 
called  from  home  on  consultations,  and  at  last  resided  in  Paris. '  Pari 
advanced  surgery  by  what  was  for  those  times  a  very  sharp  criticism 
of  treatment,  especially  of  the  enormous  use  of  problematical  remedies ; 
some  of  his  treatises,  e.  g.,  on  the  treatment  of  gun-shot  woimds,  are 
perfectly  classical ;  he  rendered  himself  immortal  by  the  introduction  of 
ligature  for  bleeding  vessels  after  amputation*  Pari^  as  the  reformer 
of  surgeiy,  may  be  placed  by  the  side  of  Vesal^  as  reformer  of  anatomy. 

The  works  of  the  above  individuals,  besides  some  others  more  or 
less  gifted,  held  their  place  into  the  seventeenth  century,  and  it  is 
only  in  the  eighteenth  that  we  find  any  important  advances.  The 
strife  between  the  members  of  the  faculty  and  those  of  the  College 
de  St^  Cdme  still  continued  in  Paris ;  the  great  celebrity  of  the  latter 
had  more  effect  than  the  professors  of  surgery.  This  was  finally  prac- 
tically acknowledged  in  1731  by  the  foundation  of  an  ^^  Academy  of 
Surgery,^'  which  was  in  all  respects  an  analogue  of  the  medical  faculty. 
This  institution  soon  advanced  to  such  a  point  that  it  ruled  the  sur- 
gery of  Europe  almost  a  century  ;  nor  was  this  an  isolated  cause ;  it 
formed  part  of  the  general  French  influence,  of  that  universal  mental 
dominion  which  the  "  grande  nation  '*  cannot  even  yet  forget  when 
German  science  has  forever  eclipsed  French  influence,  after  the  con- 
flicts of  1813-'14.  The  men  who  then  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
movement  in  surgical  science  were  Jean  Louis  Petit  (1674-1768), 
Pierre  Jos.  DesauU  (1744-1795),  IHerre  Francois  Percy  (1754- 
1825),  and  many  others  in  France;  in  Italy,  Scarpa  (1748-1832)  was 
the  most  active.  Even  in  the  seventeenth  century,  surgery  was  highly 
developed  in  England,  and  in  the  eighteenth  century  it  attained  great 
eminence  under  Percival  Pott  (1713-1768),  WiUiam  and  John 
Hunter  (1728-1793),  Benjamin  BeU  (1749-1806),  William  Chesel- 
Jen  (1688-1752),  Alexander  Monro  (1696-1767),  and  others. 
Among  these  was  John  Hunter^  that  great  genius,  as  celebrated 
for  anatomy  as  surgery;  his  work  on  inflammation  and  wounds 
vtiD  forms  the  basis  of  many  of  our  present  views. 

In  comparison  with  these,  the  names  of  the  Grerman  surgeons  of 
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the  eighteenth  century  are  insignificant;  most  of  them  brought  theii 
knowledge  from  Paris,  and  added  little  that  was  original :  Lorenz 
muter  (1683-1758),  John  Ulrich  BUguer  (1720-1796),  and  Chr. 
AnL  Theden  (1719-1797),  are  relatively  the  most  important.  Grer- 
man  surgery  only  obtained  greater  eminence  with  the  commencement 
of  the  present  century.  Carl  Caspar  von  Siebold  (1736-1807),  and 
Attffust  OotUob  Bichter  (1742-1812),  were  distinguished  men ;  the 
former  served  as  professor  of  surgery  in  WUrzburg,  the  latter  in  GrOt- 
tingen ;  some  of  Richteir^B  writings  are  valuable  even  now,  especially 
his  little  book  on  rupture. 

On  the  threshold  of  our  century  you  see  professors  of  surgery 
again  in  the  foreground,  where  they  subsequently  maintained  their 
position,  because  they  actually  practised  surgery.  A  predecessor  of 
old  Hichterj  as  professor  of  surgery  at  GrOttingen,  the  celebrated  Al" 
bert  HaUer  (1708-1777),  at  once  physiologist  and  poet,  one  of  the  last 
encyclopsBdists,  says,  ^'  Etsi  chirurgiae  cathedra  per  septemdecim  an- 
nos  mihi  ooncredita  fuit,  etsi  in  cadaveribus  dificilimas  administrationes 
chirurgicas  frequenter  ostendi,  non  tamen  unquam  vivum  hominem 
incidere  sustinui,  nimis  ne  nocerem  veritus."  To  us  this  seems 
scarcely  credible,  so  great  is  the  change  wrought  by  a  hundred  years. 
Even  at  the  commencement  of  this  century  the  French  surgeons  re- 
mained at  the  helm ;  Boyer  (1757-1833),  Bdpech  (1776-1832),  and  pai^ 
ticularly  2>u/>uy^rtfn  (1777-1835),  and  Jean  Dominique  Larrey  (1776- 
1842),  were  almost  undisputed  authorities  in  their  line.  Besides  them 
there  arose  in  England  the  unimpeachable  authority,  Sir  Aatley  Coop- 
er (1768-1841).  Larrey^  the  constant  companion  of  Napoleon  L,  left  a 
large  number  of  works;  ypu  will  hereafter  read  his  memoirs  with 
grreat  interest.  Ihipuytren  was  chiefly  celebrated  for  his  excellent 
clinical  lectures.  Cooper*8  monographs  and  lectures  will  fill  you  with 
astonishment  Translations  of  the  writings  of  the  above  French  and 
English  Burgeons  first  aroused  Grerman  surgery ;  but  soon  the  subject 
was  gone  into  most  profoundly  by  original  workers.  The  men  who 
induced  the  Grerman  revolution  in  surgery  were,  among  others,  Yincenz 
von  Kern,  of  Vienna  (1760-1829),  John  Nep.  Buet,  of  Beriin  (1775- 
1840),  JPhilipp  von  Walther,  of  Munich  (1782-1849),  Carl  Ferd.  von 
Oraefe,  of  Berlin  (1787-1840),  Conr.  JoK  Martin  Zangenbeck,  of 
Gottingen  (1776-1850),  Joh.  FHedrich  DieSTenhach  (1795-1847), 
Cqfetan  von  Textor  (1782-1860),  of  WUrzburg. 

The  nearer  we  approach  the  middle  of  our  oentuiy,  the  more  the 
nigged  bounds  of  nationality  disappear  from  the  domains  of  surgery. 
With  increased  means  of  communication,  all  advances  in  science 
spread  with  breathless  haste  to  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world.  Num- 
berless writings,  national  and  international  medical  congresses,  and 
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personal  interoourae,  have  brought  radical  changes  to  the  surgeons  as 
well  as  to  others.  A  generation  of  surgeons^  upon  whose  works 
the  profession  looks  with  honor,  appears  to  be  now  dying  out ;  I 
mean  men  such  as  Stanley  (1791-1862),  Zawrence  (1783-1867),  and 
JBrodie  (1783-1862),  m  England;  Haux  (1780-1854),  £annet  {1809^ 
1858),  Zeroy  (1798-1861),  Maigai^ne  (1806-1865),  Civiah  (tl867), 
Jobert  (1799-1868),  and  Vdpeau  (1795-1867),  in  France ;  Seuitin 
(1793-1862),  in  Belgium;  VcOentine  MoU  (1785-1865),  in  America; 
Wuizer  (1789-1863),  Schuh  (1804-1865),  and  others,  in  Germany. 
From  our  own  generation  also  we  have  some  losses  to  mourn,  espe^ 
cially  the  irreparable  death  of  the  gifted,  indefatigable  investigator 
O.  Weber  (1827-1867) ;  of  the  exceUent  FoUin  (-1867),  one  of  the 
most  solid  of  modem  French  surgeons ;  of  Middeldorpf  (1824-186S), 
the  celebrated  inventor  of  g^lvano-caustic  operations.  Among  the 
living  we  might  name  many  on  whose  shoulders  rests  the  growing 
generation  of  Grerman  surgeons,  but  they  do  not  yet  belong  to  his- 
tory. But  there  is  one  point  I  must  not  leave  unmentioned,  that  is,  the 
introduction  of  pain-quelling  remedies  into  surgery.  The  nineteenth 
century  may  be  proud  of  the  discovery  of  the  practical  use  of  sulphu- 
ric ether  and  chloroform  as  anaesthetics  in  all  sorts  of  operations.  In 
1846  came  from  Boston  the  first  news  that  Morton  the  dentist,  at  the 
sn<;gestion  of  his  friend  Dr.  Jackson^  had,  in  extracting  teeth,  em- 
ployed inhalations  of  sulphuric  ether,  pushed  to  complete  ansesthesia, 
witli  perfect  success.  In  1859,  Simpson^  professor  of  obstetrics  in  Ed- 
inburgh, instead  of  ether,  introduced  in  surgical  practice  chloroform, 
which  acts  still  better,  which,  after  various  trials  with  other  similar 
substances,  still  preserves  its  reputation.  Thanks !  in  the  name  of 
suffering  humanity,  a  thousand  thanks  to  these  men  I 

In  continuation  of  my  previous  remarks  regarding  Grerman  sur- 
gery, I  will  simply  add  that  at  present  it  stands  at  least  equal  to  that 
of  other  nations,  and  is  perhaps  even  superior  to  that  of  France  at  the 
present  time.  To  perfect  ourselves  in  the  science  of  surgery,  we  no 
longer  need  to  visit  Paris.  But,  of  course,  it  is  nevertheless  desirable 
tor  every  physician  to  enlarge  his  experience  and  observation  by  visit- 
ing foreign  lands.  Li  the  scientific  as  well  as  in  the  practical  part  of 
rar^ry,  and  of  medicine  generally,  England  is  now  more  advanced 
than  any  other  country.  In  America  also  great  advances  have  been 
made  in  practical  surgery.  From  the  time  of  Hunter  to  the  present 
day,  English  siu^ry  has  about  it  something  noble.  Surgery  owes 
its  great  revolution  in  the  nineteenth  century  to  its  attempt  to  unite 
all  medical  knowledge  in  itself;  the  surgeon  who  succeeds  in  this,  and 
also  masters  the  entire  mechanical  side  of  the  art,  may  feel  that  ho 
has  attained  the  highest  ideal  in  medicine. 
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Before  entering  on  our  subject,  I  will  add  a  few  remarks  about 
the  study  of  surgery  as  it  is,  or  is  said  to  be,  pursued  in  our  high- 
schools. 

In  the  four  years'  course  of  medical  study  which  is  customary  in 
Grerman  universities,  I  would  advise  you  not  to  begin  surgery  before 
the  fifth  semestre.  You  often  desire  to  escape  the  preliminary  studies 
and  plunge  at  once  into  the  practical.  It  is  true,  this  is  somewhat 
less  the  case  since  courses  on  anatomy,  microscopy,  physiology,  chem- 
istry, eta,  have  been  started  in  the  high-schools,  where  you  have  some 
practice ;  nevertheless,  there  is  still  too  much  haste  to  enter  the  clin 
ics.  It  is  true,  it  is  one  way  of  gaining  experience  from  the  very  start; 
you  consider  it  more  interesting  than  bothering  yourselves  at  first 
with  things  whose  connection  with  practice  you  do  not  exactly  un- 
derstand. But  you  forget  that  a  certain  school  of  observation  must 
be  gone  through  with,  to  enable  us  to  make  actually  useful  what  we 
know.  If  any  one  just  released  firom  school  should  at  once  enter 
the  hospital  as  a  student,  he  would  be  in  the  same  position  as  a  child 
entering  the  world  to  collect  knowledge.  Of  what  use  are  the  ex- 
periences of  the  child  for  his  subsequent  life  among  men  ?  How  late 
it  is  before  we  see  the  true  use  of  the  most  common  observations  of 
daily  life !  Hence,  to  wade  through  the  entire  development  of  medi- 
cine in  this  empirical  manner  would  be  a  long,  tedious  labor,  and  only 
a  very  gifted,  industrious  man  would  learn  any  thing  in  this  way. 
After  having  made  numerous  errors,  we  must  not  place  too  great  a 
value  on  "  experience  '*  and  "  observation,"  if  by  these  terms  we  mean 
no  more  than  the  laity  do.  It  is  an  art,  a  talent,  a  science,  to  observe 
critically,  and  from  our  observations  to/iraw  correct  conclusions  for 
our  '^  experience ; "  this  is  the  strong  point  of  the  empiric ;  the  laity 
know  experience  and  observation  in  the  vulgar,  not  in  the  scientific 
sense,  and  they  value  the  so-called  experience  of  an  old  sliepherd  as 
high  as,  sometimes  higher  than,  that  of  a  physician ;  unfortunately, 
the  public  are  sometimes  right  on  this  point  But  enough !  when  a 
physician  or  any  one  else  displays  his  experience  and  observation  be- 
fore you,  look  sharply  to  see  whether  he  has  any  brains. 

In  making  these  remarks  against  pure  empiricism,  we  do  not  by 
any  means  intend  to  say  that  you  must  be  theoretically  acquainted 
with  all  medicine  before  studying  it  practically,  but  you  should  bring 
a  certain  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  natural  science 
with  you  into  the  clinic.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have  a  general 
idea  of  what  you  are  to  expect ;  and  you  must  know  something  of 
the  tools  before  seeing  them  used,  or  taking  them  in  your  hands.  In 
other  words,  you  should  know  the  outlines  of  general  pathology  and 
therapeutics,  as  well  as  of  materia  medica,  before  going  to  the  bed- 
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side  of  the  patient.  General  surgery  is  only  one  part  of  general 
pathology,  hence  you  should  study  the  latter  before  entering  the  sur- 
gical clinic  First,  you  should  gain  a  clear  understanding  of  normal 
histology,  at  least  of  its  general  parts;  pathological  anatomy  and 
histology  should  come  with  general  surgery,  about  the  fifth  semestre. 

Greneral  surgery,  the  subject  of  the  present  lectures,  is  a  part  of 
general  pathology,  as  we  have  already  stated ;  but  it  is  nearer  to 
practice  than  the  latter.  It  comprises  the  study  of  wounds,  inflam- 
mations, and  tumors  of  the  external  parts  of  the  body,  or  of  those 
parts  that  may  be  handled  from  without.  Special  or  topographical 
surgery  occupies  itself  with  the  surgical  diseases  of  different  parts  of 
the  body,  so  that  the  most  different  tissues  and  organs  are  to  be  con- 
sidered according  to  their  location ;  for  instance,  while  we  here  treat 
only  of  wounds,  of  their  mode  of  recovery  and  treatment  in  general, 
special  surgery  treats  of  woimds  of  the  head,  breast,  and  abdomen, 
paying  special  attention  to  the  participation  of  the  skin,  bones, 
and  viscera.  Were  it  possible  to  pursue  the  study  of  surgery  for 
several  years  in  a  large  hospital,  and  could  careful  clinical  consid- 
eration of  individual  cases  be  carried  on  continuously  with  the  regular 
studies,  it  would  probably  be  unnecessary  to  treat  of  special  surgery 
in  separate  systematic  lectures.  But,  since  there  are  many  surgical  dis- 
eases that  perhaps  may  not  occur  for  years  even  in  a  large  hospital, 
but  which  should  be  known  to  the  surgeon,  the  lectures  on  special 
surgery  are  by  no  means  superfluous,  if  they  are  short  and  to  the  point. 

During  my  student  days  I  occasionally  heard  the  remark :  *'  Why 
should  I  go  to  listen  to  special  surgery  and  pathology  ?  I  can  read 
them  more  conveniently  in  my  room."  This  may  be  all  true,  but  un- 
fortunately it  is  rarely  done,  unless  in  the  final  semestres,  when  exam- 
ination is  approaching.  This  reasoning  is  false  in  another  respect 
also :  the  viva  vox  of  the  teacher,  as  old  Langenbeck^  in  Gottingen, 
used  to  say  (and  he  had  a  viva  vox  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word), 
the  winged  word  of  the  teacher  is,  or  should  be,  more  exciting  and 
effective  than  what  is  read,  and  the  accompanying  demonstrations 
of  diagrams,  preparations,  experiments,  etc.,  should  render  the  lectures 
on  practical  surgery  and  medicine  particularly  valuable  for  you.  I 
attach  great  value  to  demonstration  in  medical  instruction,  for  I  know 
by  experience  that  this  kind  of  teaching  is  most  exciting  and  per- 
manent. 

Besides  these  two  sets  of  lectures  on  general  and  special  surgery 
you  have  to  practise  operations  on  the  cadaver ;  this  you  may  post- 
pone   to  the  last  semestres.     I  always  like  students  to  take  their 
course  in  operations  in  the  sixth  or  seventh  semestres,  along  with 
their  special  surgery,  so  that  I  may  give  them  the  opportunity  of  oo 
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casionallj  operating,  or  even  of  amputating,  under  my  direction.  It 
gives  courage  in  practice,  if  one  has  during  studentrlife  performed  op- 
erations on  the  living  subject.  When  you  have  followed  the  lecture? 
on  general  surgery,  you  may  enter  the  surgical  clinic,  and  there,  in 
the  seventh  and  eighth  semestres,  openly  give  an  account  of  your 
knowledge  in  special  cases,  and  accustom  yourselves  to  collecting 
your  ideas  rapidly,  learn  to  distinguish  the  important  from  the  imim- 
portant,  and  to  learn  generally  in  what  practice  really  consists.  You 
will  thus  learn  the  points  where  your  knowledge  is  deficient,  and  may 
perfect  yourselves  by  persevering  study.  When  you  have  thus  com- 
pleted the  leg^l  time  of  your  studies,  passed  your  examination,  and 
have  increased  your  medical  knowledge  by  a  few  months  or  a  year  in 
various  lai^  hospitals  at  home  or  abroad,  you  will  be  in  condition  to 
appreciate  the  surgical  cases  turning  up  in  practice.  But,  if  you  wish 
to  devote  special  attention  to  surgery  and  operating,  you  are  still 
£Eir  from  the  goal :  then  you  must  become  accustomed  to  operating  on 
the  cadaver,  enter  a  surgical  ward  as  assistant  for  a  year  or  two,  im- 
tiringly  study  monographs  on  surgical  subjects,  perseveringly  write 
out  cases,  etc. — ^in  short,  follow  out  the  practical  school  from  the  lowest 
step.  You  must  be  fiilly  acquainted  with  hospital  service,  even  with 
the  duties  of  the  nurses ;  in  short,  you  should  know  practically  even 
the  most  minute  things  appertaining  to  the  care  of  patients,  and 
should  even  perform  the  duties  yourselves  occasionally,  so  that  you 
may  be  fully  master  of  the  entire  medical  service  intrusted  to  you. 

You  see  there  is  much  to  do  and  to  learn :  with  patience  and  perse- 
verance you  will  accomplish  it  all ;  but  these  virtues  are  necessary  to 
the  study  of  medicine. 

"  Student "  comes  from  "  to  study ;  *'  hence  you  must  study  faith- 
fully ;  the  teacher  indicates  to  you  what  he  considers  the  most  impor- 
tant ;  he  may  stimulate  you  in  various  directions ;  what  he  gives  you 
as  positive  may,  it  is  true,  be  carried  home  in  Uack  and  white,  but,  to 
cause  this  positive  knowledge  to  live  in  you  and  become  your  mental 
propei-ty,  you  must  depend  on  your  own  mental  efforts,  which  form  the 
true  "  study." 

When  you  conduct  yourself  as  a  passive  receptacle,  you  may,  it 
is  true,  acquire  the  name  of  a  very  "  learned  person,"  but,  if  you  do 
not  awake  your  knowledge  into  life,  you  will  never  become  a  good 
"practising  physician."  Let  what  you  see  enter  your  mind  fully, 
warm  you  up,  and  so  occupy  your  attention  that  you  must  think  of  it 
frequently,  then  the  true  pleasure  and  appreciation  of  this  mental 
labor  will  fill  you.  Ooethe^  in  a  letter  to  SchiUer^  aptly  says :  "  Pleas- 
ure, comfort,  and  interest  in  the  affairs  of  life,  are  the  only  realities 
all  else  is  vanity  and  disappointment." 
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Mode  of  Origin  and  Appearance  of  these  Wounds. — Various  Forms  of  Incised  Wounds. 
— Appearance  during  and  immediately  after  their  Occurrence. — ^Poin,  Bleeding. — 
Varieties  of  Hamorrhage ;  Arterial,  Venous. — Entrance  of  Air  through  Wounded 
VeiBs. — Parenchymatous  Haemorrhage. — Hsemorrhagio  Diathesis. — Haemorrhage 
from  the  Pharynx  and  Bectum. — Constitutional  Effects  of  Severe  Hasmorrhage. 

Tbgb  proper  treatment  of  wounds  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  most 
important  requirement  for  the  surgeon,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
frequencj  of  this  varietj  of  injury,  but  because  we  so  often  inten- 
tionally make  them  in  operating,  even  when  operating  for  something 
that  is  not  itself  dangerous  to  life.  Hence  we  are  answerable  for  the 
healing  of  the  wound,  to  as  great  an  extent  as  it  is  possible  by  expe- 
rience to  judge  of  the  danger  of  an  injury.  Let  us  commence  with 
incised  wotmds. 

Injuries  caused  by  sharp  knives,  scissors,  sabres,  cleavers,  hatchets, 
eta,  represent  pure  incised  wounds.  Such  wounds  are  usually  recog- 
nizable by  the  regular  sharp  borders,  where  we  see  the  smooth-cut 
sorfaoe  of  the  unchanged  tissue ;  should  the  instruments  be  blunt,  by 
very  rapid  motion  they  may  still  cause  quite  a  smooth  incised  wound, 
while  by  slowly  entering  the  tissue  they  would  give  the  edges  of  the 
wound  a  ragged  appearance ;  occasionally,  the  variety  of  the  injury 
does  not  become  evident  till  the  wound  is  healing,  for  wounds  made 
with  sharp  instruments  heal  more  readily  and  quickly  (for  reasons  to 
be  given  hereafter)  than  those  caused  by  the  slow  entrance  of  dull 
knives,  scissors,  etc. 

Rarely  a  perfectly  blunt  body  makes  a  wound  exactly  like  an  incised 
one.  This  may  occur  from  the  skin  being  torn  through  by  force  ap- 
plied through  a  blunt  object,  at  a  point  where  it  lies  over  the  bone. 
Thus  you  will  not  unfrequently  see  scalp- wounds  resembling  incised 
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wounds,  although  they  may  have  been  due  to  a  blow  from  a  blunt  body, 
or  from  striking  the  head  against  a  stone,  beam,  etc. ;  similar  smooth 
wounds  of  the  skin  also  occur  on  the  hand,  especially  on  the  volar  sur- 
face. Sharp  angles  of  bone  may  so  divide  the  skin  from  within  that 
it  will  look  as  if  cut  through,  as,  for  instance,  when  one  falls  on 
the  crest  of  the  tibia,  and  it  divides  the  skin  from  within  outward. 
As  may  be  readily  understood,  sharp  splinters  of  bone  perforating  the 
skin  may  also  make  wounds  with  smooth  surfaces.  Lastly,  the  open- 
ing of  exit  of  a  bullet-wound,  i.  e.,  of  the  canal  which  represents  the 
passage  of  a  bullet,  may  sometimes  be  a  sharp  slit. 

The  knowledge  of  these  points  is  important,  for  a  judge  may  ask 
you  if  a  wound  has  been  caused  by  this  or  that  instrument,  in  this  or 
that  manner,  points  which  may  greatly  affect  the  bearings  in  a  crimi- 
nal suit. 

Hitherto  we  have  only  considered  wounds  made  with  a  blow  or 
stroke.  But,  by  repeated  cuts  on  a  wound,  the  edges  may  acquire  a 
hacked  appearance,  and  thus  the  requirements  for  recovery  may  be 
very  much  changed.  For  the  present,  we  leave  such  wounds  out  of 
consideration ;  their  mode  of  recovery  and  treatment  is  just  the  same 
as  that  in  contused  wounds,  unless  they  can  be  artificially  converted 
into  simple  incised  wounds  by  paring  off  the  jagged  edges.  The 
various  directions  in  which  the  cutting  instrument  enters  the  body 
generally  makes  little  difference,  unless  the  direction  be  so  oblique 
that  some  of  the  soft  parts  are  detached  in  the  form  of  a  more  or  less 
thick  flap.  Tn  these  ^/>-wound8,  the  width  of  the  bridge,  uniting  the 
half-separated  portion  with  the  body,  is  important,  because  on  this 
depends  the  question  as  to  whether  circulation  of  blood  can  continue 
in  this  flap,  or  if  it  has  ceased,  and  the  detached  portion  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  dead.  Flap-wounds  are  chiefly  due  to  cuts,  but  may  also 
arise  from  tearing ;  they  arc  very  frequent  in  the  head,  where  part  of 
the  scalp  is  torn  off  by  a  hard  blow.  In  other  cases  a  portion  of  the 
soft  parts  may  be  entirely  cut  out ;  then  we  have  a  wound  tcith  loss  of 
substance. 

'Qy  penetrating  wounds  we  mean  those  by  whicli  one  of  the  three 
great  cavities  of  the  body  or  a  joint  is  opened ;  they  are  most  fi^ 
quently  due  to  stabs  or  gun-shot  injuries,  and  may  be  complicated  by 
wounds  of  the  viscera  or  bones.  By  the  general  terms  longitudinal 
and  J/^^ow a/ wounds  we  of  course  mean  those  corresponding  to  the  long 
or  diagonal  axes  of  the  trunk,  head,  or  extremities.  Diagonal  or  longi- 
tudinal wounds  of  the  muscles,  tendons,  vessels,  or  nerves,  are  of  course 
those  dividing  these  parts  longitudinally  or  diagonally.  The  symp- 
toms in  the  person  wounded,  induced  more  or  less  directly  by  the 
wound,  are,  first,  pain  ;  then,  bleeding  and  gaping  of  the  wound. 
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As  all  the  tissues,  not  excepting  the  epithelial  and  epidermoid, 
are  supplied  with  sensory  nerves,  injury  at  once  causes  pain. 

This  pain  varies  greatly  with  the  nerve-supply  of  the  wounded 
part^  and  with  the  sensitiveness  of  the  patient  to  pain.     The  most 
sensitive  parts  are  the  fingers,  lips,  tongue,  nipples,  external  genitals, 
and  about  the  anus.     Doubtless,  each  of  you  knows  from  experience 
the  character  of  the  pain  from  a  wound,  as  of  the  finger.    The  division 
of  the  skin  is  the  most  painful  part;  injury  of  the  muscles  and  ten- 
dons is  far  less  so ;  injury  of  the  bone  is  always  very  painful,  as  you  may 
find  firom  any  one  that  has  recovered  from  a  fracture;  it  has  also  been 
handed  down  to  us  from  the  times  when  amputations  were  made  with- 
out chloroform,  that  sawing  the  bone  was  the  most  painful  part  of  the 
operation.     The  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines,  on  being  irri- 
tated in  various  ways,  shows  very  little  sensitiveness,  as  has  been  occa- 
sionally observed  on  man  and  beast ;  the  vaginal  portion  of  the  ute- 
rus also  is  almost  insensitive  to  mechanical  and  chemical  irritation ; 
occasionally,  it  may  be  touched  with  the  hot  iron,  as  is  done  in  treat- 
ing certain  diseases  of  this  part,  without  its  being  felt  by  the  patient. 
It  appears   that   the  nerves   requiring  a  specific    irritation,  as  the 
nerves   of  special   sense,   are  accompanied   by   few  if  any   sensory 
fibres.     The  relation  of  the  sensory  nerves  of  touch  to  the  sentient 
nerves  in  the  skin  cannot  be  regarded  as  decided,  or  whether  there 
be  any  decided  difference  between  them.     In  the  nose  and  tongue,  we 
have  sensory  and  sentient  nerves  close  together,  so  that  in  both  parts, 
besides  the  specific  sense  peculiar  to  the  organ,  pain  may  also  be  per- 
ceived.    The  white  substance  of  the  brain,  although  containing  many 
nerves,  is  without  feeling,  as  may  be  seen  in  many  severe  injuries  of 
the  head.     The  division  of  nerve-trunks  is  the  severest  of  all  inju- 
ries.    Some  of  you  may  remember  the  pain  from  rupture  of  a  dental 
nerve  on  extraction  of  a  tooth.     Severing  of  thick  nerve-trunks  must 
cause  overpowering  pains.    Sensitiveness  to  pain  appears  peculiar  to 
individuals.    But  you  must  not  confound  this  with  various  exhibitions 
of  pain,  and  with  the  psychical  power  of  suppressing,  or  at  least  limiting, 
this  exhibition ;  the  latter  depends  on  the  strength  of  will,  as  well  as 
on  the  temperament,  of  the  individual.    Vivacious  persons  display  their 
pain,  as  well  as  their  other  feelings,  more  than  phlegmatic  pei*sons. 
Most  persons  maintain  that  crying,  as  well  as  the  instinctive  powerful 
tension  of  all  the  muscles,  especially  of  the  masseters,  gritting  the 
teeth,  etc.,  renders  the  pain  more  endurable.     Personally,  I  have  not 
been  able  to  verify  this  statement,  and  I  think  it  must  be  a  mistake 
of  the  patients.     Strong  will  in  the  patient  may  do  much  to  suppress 
the  show  of  pain.    I  well  remember  a  woman  in  the  GOttingen  clinic, 
when  I  was  a  student,  who,  without  chloroform,  had  the  whole  upper 
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jaw  removed  for  a  malignant  tumor,  and,  during  this  difficult  and 
painful  operation,  she  did  not  once  cry  out,  although  several  branches 
of  the  trifacial  nerve  were  divided.  Women  generally  stand  suffer- 
ing better  and  more  patiently  than  men.  But  the  necessary  exercise 
of  psychical  strength  not  uiifrequently  causes  subsequent  fainting,  or 
excessive  physical  and  psychical  relaxation,  of  longer  or  shorter  du- 
ration. You  will  certainly  meet  persons  who,  without  any  exercise 
of  will,  show  so  little  pain  from  severe  injury  that  we  can  only  be- 
lieve that  they  really  feel  pain  less  acutely  than  others ;  I  have  ob- 
served this  most  in  flabby  sailors,  in  whom  all  the  sequelas  of  the 
injury  are  also  generally  very  insignificant. 

The  quicker  the  wound  is  made,  and  the  sharper  the  knife,  the 
less  the  pain  ;  hence,  in  large  and  small  operations,  it  has  alwaj^s 
seemed,  and  very  correctly  too,  for  the  advantage  of  the  patient, 
that  the  incisions  should  be  made  with  certainty  and  rapidity,  par- 
ticularly in  dividing  the  skin. 

The  feeling  in  the  wound,  immediately  after  its  reception,  is  a 
peculiar  burning.  It  can  scarcely  be  termed  any  thing  but  the  feel- 
ing of  being  wounded ;  there  are  a  number  of  provincialisms  for  it — 
in  Northern  Germany,  for  instance,  they  say  "  the  wound  smarts." 
Only  when  a  nerve  is  compressed  by  something  in  the  wound,  twisted 
or  irritated  in  some  way,  there  are  severe  neuralgic  pains  immedi- 
ately after  the  injury ;  if  these  do  not  soon  cease  spontaneously,  or 
after  examination  of  the  wound  and  removal  of  the  local  cause,  if 
possible,  they  should  be  arrested  by  the  exhibition  of  some  internal 
remedy  ;  otherwise,  they  will  induce  and  keep  up  a  state  of  excite- 
ment in  the  patient  that  may  increase  to  maniacal  delirium. 

To  avoid  the  pain  in  operations^  we  now  always  use  ansesthet- 
ics;  this  subject  will  be  treated  of  in  the  course  on  operations. 
Recently  ether  has  come  more  into  use  on  account  of  the  number  of 
deaths  from  chloroform.  I  now  use  a  composition  of  3  parts  chloro- 
form, 1  sulphuric  ether,  and  1  absolute  alcohol,  which  seems  less 
dangerous  than  chloroform  alone.  In  England,  for  some  years, 
Spencer  WellSy  among  others,  has  used  and  recommended  bichloride 
of  methyline,  claiming  that  it  acts  as  quickly  as,  and  is  less  dan- 
gerous than,  chloroform.  Local  ancesthettcs,  which  have  for  tht»ir 
object  temporary  blunting  of  the  pain  in  the  part  to  be  operated 
on,  by  application  of  a  mixture  of  ice  and  saltpetre,  or  salt,  have 
been  again  abandoned,  or  rather  they  have  never  been  generally 
received.  Recently  these  attempts  have  again  acquired  a  general 
interest,  as  it  seemed  that  a  suitable  method  of  local  analyst hesia  had  at 
last  been  found.  An  English  physician,  JlichnnhoUy  constructed  a 
small  apparatus,  by  which  a  stream  of  pure  ether  [or,  better,  rhigo- 
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line]  spray  is  for  a  tiqie  blown  against  one  spot  in  the  skin,  and 
sach  cold  is  here  induced  that  all  sensation  is  lost.     After  procuring 
some  of  this  ether  (hydramylilther)  from  England,  I  was  satisfied  of 
its  perfect  action.     In  a  few  seconds  the  skin  becomes  chalky  white, 
and  absolutely  without  sensation ;   but  the  effect  hardly  extends 
through  a  moderately  thick  cutis ;  and,  if  the  ether  be  still  blown 
against  the  cut  surface,  the  frozen  tissues  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  each  other,  and  the  knife,  being  coated  with  ice,  will  no  longer 
cut     Hence,  even  in  this  more  perfect  form,  local  anaesthesia  can 
only  be  used  advantageously  in  a  few  minor  operations.     My  former 
dread,  that  healing  of  the  wound  would  be  essentially  interfered  with 
by  this  freezing  of  the  part,  has  been  shown  by  experience  to  be 
groundless.     For  quelling  the  pain,  and  as  a  hypnotic,  immediately 
after  extensive  injuries  or  operations,  there  is  nothing  better  than  a 
quarter  of  a  grain  of  muriate  or  acetate  of  morphia ;  this  quiets  the 
patient,  and,  even  if  it  does  not  make  him  sleep,  he  feels  less  pain 
fix)m  his  wound     Quite  recently  hydrate  of  chloral  (  3  ss-  3  j,  in  half 
a  glass  of  water)  has  been  used ;  its  narcotic  action  was  discovered 
by  lAebreicJi^  1869.     Its  effect  is  essentially  hypnotic,  but  very  uncer- 
tain ;  it  cannot  supplant  chloroform,  but  is  a  decided  acquisition  to 
our  materia  medica.     Locally,  for  the  relief  of  pain,  we  employ  cold 
in  the  shape  of  cold  compresses,  or  bladders  filled  with  ice,  applied 
to  the  wound.     We  shall  refer  to  this  under  the  treatment  of  wounds. 
Lastly,  we  may  give  hypodermic  injections.     If,  with  a  very  fine 
syringe,  furnished  with  a  lance-shaped,  sharp  canula,  which  may  be 
thrust  readily  through  the  skin,  we  inject  a  solution  of  -J-^  of  a  grain 
of  acetate  or  muriate  of  morphia,  this  remedy  will  exercise  its  nar- 
cotic effect  at  first  locally  on  the  nerves  it  comes  in  contact  with,  and 
then  CD  the  brain,  as  the  solution  is  absorbed  and  enters  the  blood« 
Of  late,  this  mode  of  employing  morphia  has  been  exceedingly  popu- 
lar ;  immediately  after  an  operation,  or  severe  injury,  such  an  injec- 
tion is  given,  and  the  pain  is  at  once  arrested* 


Id  a  pure  incised  or  punctured  wound,  hemorrhage  is  another  im- 
mediate symptom ;  its  extent  depends  on  the  number,  size,  and  variety 
of  the  divided  vessels.  At  present  we  shall  only  speak  of  haemorrhage 
from  tissues  previously  normal,  and  distinguish  capillary,  parenchyma- 
tous, arterial,  and  venous  haemorrhages,  which  must  be  considered  sep- 
arately. 

As  is  well  known,  the  different  parts  of  the  body  vary  greatly  in 
vascularity,  especially  in  the  number  and  size  of  the  capillaries.  In 
^)ots  of  equal  size  the  skin  has  fewer  and  smaller  capillaries  than  most 
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mucous  membranes ;  it  also  has  more  elastic  tissue  and  muscles,  bt 
which  (as  we  may  feel  and  see  in  the  cold  and  soK»lled  goose-flesh) 
the  vessels  are  more  readily  compressed  than  they  are  in  the  mucous 
membranes,  which  are  poor  in  elastic  and  muscular  tissue ;  hence  simple 
skin-wounds  bleed  less  than  those  in  mucous  membranes.  Hemor- 
rhages from  the  capillaries  alone  cease  spontaneously  if  the  tissue  be 
healthy,  because  the  openings  of  the  vessels  are  compressed  by  con- 
traction of  the  wounded  tissue.  In  diseased  parts,  which  do  not  con- 
tract, even  bfldniorrhage  from  dilated  capillaries  may  be  very  consider- 
able. 

Haemorrhage  from  the  arteries  is  readily  recognized,  on  the  one 
hand,  because  the  blood  flows  in  a  stream,  which  sometimes  clearly 
shows  the  rhythmical  contractions  of  the  heart ;  on  the  other,  by  the 
bright-red  color  of  the  blood.  If  there  be  impaired  respiration,  this 
bright-red  color  may  change  to  a  dark  hue ;  thus,  in  operations  on  the 
neck,  performed  to  prevent  threatening  suffocation,  and  in  deep  anaes- 
thesia, dark  or  almost  black  blood  may  spurt  from  the  arteries.  The 
amount  of  blood  escaping  depends  on  the  diameter  of  the  totally- 
divided  artery,  or  on  the  size  of  the  opening  in  its  wall.  You  must 
not,  however,  believe  that  the  stream  of  blood  corresponds  exactly  to 
the  size  of  the  artery ;  it  is  usually  much  smaller,  for  the  calibre  of 
the  artery  generally  contracts  at  the  point  of  division;  only  the 
larger  arteries,  such  as  the  aorta,  carotids,  femoral,  axillary,  eta,  have 
so  little  muscular  fibre  that  they  contract,  in  their  circumference  at 
least,  to  a  scarcely  perceptible  extent.  In  very  small  arteries,  thb  con- 
traction of  the  cut  vessel  has  such  an  effect  that,  from  the  increased 
friction,  the  blood  flows  from  them  without  spurting  or  pulsating ;  in- 
deed, in  very  small  arteries,  this  friction  may  be  so  decided  that  the 
blood  flows  with  diflSculty  and  very  slowly,  and  soon  coagulates,  so 
that  the  haemorrhage  is  arrested  spontaneously.  The  smaller  the 
diameter  of  the  arteries  becomes,  from  diminution  of  the  amount  of 
blood  in  the  Ixxly,  the  more  readily  haemorrhage  will  be  arrested  spon- 
taneously, while  otherwise  it  would  have  to  be  arrested  artificially. 
Hereafter,  you  will  often  have  occasion  to  see  in  the  cUnic  how  freely 
the  blood  spurts  at  the  commencement  of  an  operation,  and  how  much 
less  it  will  be  toward  the  end,  even  when  we  cut  larger  vessels  than 
were  at  first  divided.  Thus  decrease  of  the  total  volume  of  blood  may 
cause  spontaneous  arrest  of  luemorrhage ;  the  weaker  contractions  of 
the  heart  have  also  some  influenee  in  this.  Indeed,  in  internal  haemor- 
rhages that  we  cannot  reach  directly,  we  employ  rapid  abstraction  of 
blood  from  the  arm  (venesection)  as  a  haemostatic ;  in  such  cases  the 
artificial  excitement  of  anaemia  is  not  unfrequently  the  only  remedy 
we  have  for  internal  haemorrhage,  panidoxical  as  this  xoAy  aeem   to 
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70U  at'  the  first  glance.  Haemorrhages  from  incised  wounds  of  the 
lai^ge  arteries*  of  the  trunk,  neck,  and  extremities,  are  always  so  con- 
siderable that  thej  absolutely  require  to  be  arrested,  unless  the  open- 
ings in  their  walls  be  very  small.  But,  when  the  terminal  branch  of 
an  artery  is  ruptured  without  a  wound  of  the  skin,  the  hasmorrhage 
may  be  arrested  by  pressure  on  the  surrounding  soft  parts ;  such  in- 
juries subsequently  induce  other  changes,  to  which  your  attention 
will  be  called  under  other  circumstances. 

Haemc^rhage  £rom  the  veins  is  characterized  by  the  steady  flow  of 
daric  blood.  This  is  especially  true  of  small  and  middle-sized  veins. 
These  haemorrhages  are  rarely  very  profuse,  so  that,  in  order  to  obtain 
a  sufficient  quantity  on  letting  blood  from  the  subcutaneous  veins  of 
the  arm  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  we  must  obstruct  the  flow  of  blood 
to  the  heart.  If  this  were  not  done,  blood  would  only  flow  from  this 
vein  at  the  time  of  puncture,  further  haemorrhage  would  cease  sponta- 
neously, unless  kept  up  by  muscular  contractions.  This  is  chiefly  be- 
cause the  thin  walls  of  the  veins  collapse,  instead  of  gaping,  as  the 
arteries  do  when  divided*  Blood  does  not  readily  flow  back  from  the 
central  end  of  the  vein,  on  account  of  the  valves ;  we  rarely  have  any 
thing  to  do  with  the  valveless  veins  of  the  portal  system. 

Haemorrhage  from  the  large  venous  trunks  is  always  a  dangerous 
symptom.  Bleeding  from  the  axillary,  femoral,  subclavian  or  inters 
nal  jugular,  is  usually  quickly  fatal,  unless  aid  arrive  immediately ; 
wounds  of  the  vena  anonyma  may  be  regarded  as  absolutely  mortaL 
The  blood  does  not  flow  continuously  from  these  large  veins,  but  the 
flow  is  greatly  influenced  by  the  respiration.  In  operations  about 
the  neck  I  have  frequently  seen  patients  live  after  their  internal  jug? 
nlar  vein  had  been  wounded ;  during  inspiration  the  vessel  collapsed 
so  that  it  might  have  been  regarded  as  a  connective  tissue  string ; 
during  expiration  the  black  blood  gushed  up  as  from  a  well,  or  still 
more  like  the  bubbling  up  of  the  water  from  a  deep  spring. 

In  these  veins  near  the  heart,  besides  the  rapid  loss  of  blood,  there 
is  another  element  that  greatly  increases  the  danger ;  this  is  the  einr 
trance  of  air  into  the  veins  and  hearty  as  occasionally  takes  place  with 
a  gargling  noise,  on  deep  inspiration,  when  the  blood  rushes  toward 
the  heart ;  this  may  cause  instant  death,  though  not  necessarily.  I 
cannot  now  enter  more  explicitly  into  this  very  remarkable  phenom- 
enon, whose  physiological  effect  has  not,  as  it  seems  to  me,  been  sat- 
isfiictorily  explained ;  you  will  again  have  your  attention  called  to 
this  subject  by  the  books  and  lectures  on  operative  siu-gery.  I  shall 
merely  mention  that,  on  opening  one  of  the  large  veins  of  the  neck  or 
the  axillary  vein,  there  may  be  a  perceptible  gurgling  sound ;  the 
patient  instantly  loses  consciousness,  and  can  rarely  be  restored  to 
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life  by  instantaneous  resort  to  arti6cial  respiration,  etc  Death  ia 
probably  caused  by  the  entrance  of  air-bubbles,  which 'press  forward 
into  the  medium-sized  pulmonary  arteries,  and  are  there  arrested,  and 
prevent  further  access  of  blood  to  the  pulmonary  vessels. 

I  have  never  met  any  thing  of  the  kind,  although  I  have  seen  aii 
enter  the  internal  jugular  vein,  and  frothy  blood  then  escape ;  thip 
had  no  perceptible  e£fect  on  the  state  of  the  patient.  Different  ani- 
mals appear  to  be  susceptible,  to  various  extents,  to  the  entrance  of 
air  into  the  vessels ;  if  we  throw  only  a  little  air  into  the  jugular  vein 
of  a  rabbit  it  dies ;  while  we  may  sometimes  throw  several  syringe- 
fuls  into  dogs  without  observing  any  effects. 

Besides  the  above  varieties  of  haemorrhage,  we  distinguish  the  so- 
called  parenchymatous  hcemorrhage^  which  is  sometimes  incorrectly 
identified  with  capillary  haemorrhage.  In  the  normal  tissue  of  an 
otherwise  healthy  body,  parenchymatous  haemorrhages  do  not  come 
from  the  capillaries,  but  from  a  large  number  of  small  arteries  and 
veins,  which  from  some  cause  do  not  retract  into  the  tissue  and  con- 
tract, and  are  not  compressed  by  the  tissue  itself.  Bleeding  frx)m  the 
corpus  cavemosum  penis  is  an  example  of  such  parenchymatous  haem- 
orrhages, which  also  occur  from  the  female  genitals  and  in  the  peri* 
ncal  and  anal  regions,  as  well  as  from  the  tongue  and  spongy  bones. 
These  parenchymatous  haemorrhages  are  especially  frequent  from 
diseased  tissue ;  they  also  occur  after  injuries  and  operations,  as  so- 
called  secondary  Juemorrhages ;  but  we  shall  speak  of  these  here- 
after. 

One  other  point  we  must  refer  to  here :  this  is,  that  there  are  per* 
sons  who  bleed  so  freely  from  a  small,  insignificant  wound,  that  they 
may  die  of  haemorrhage  from  a  scratch  of  the  skin,  or  after  extraction 
of  a  tooth.  This  constitutional  disease  is  called  a  hcBmorrhagic  dio- 
thesis  /  people  affected  with  it  are  called  hcemophUen.  The  cause  of 
this  disease  is  probably  abnormal  thinness  of  the  arterial  walls ;  this  i» 
congenital  in  most  cases,  but  may  probably  result  gradually  from  morbid 
degeneration  and  atrophy  of  the  vascular  tunics.  This  frightful  malady 
is  usually  hereditary  in  certain  families,  especially  among  the  males,  the 
females  being  less  liable  to  it.  In  these  persons  haemorrhage  is  caused 
not  only  by  wounds,  but  light  pressure  may  induce  subcutaneous  bleed- 
ing, spontancouB  haemorrhages,  as  from  the  gastric  or  vesical  mucous 
membrane,  which  may  even  prove  fatal  It  is  not  exactly  in  laige 
wounds  where  medical  aid  is  called  at  once  or  very  soon,  but  more 
particularly  in  slight  wounds,  that  continued  haemorrhages  occur  in 
such  persons  which  are  difficult  to  arrest,  partly,  as  we  above  stated,  on 
account  of  slight  contractility  or  total  lack  of  muscular  tissue  in  the 
vessels,  partly  on  deficient  power  of  coagulation  in  the  blood.     It  if 
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tnie,  the  latter  point  has  not  been  proved  from  the  blood  that  escaped, 
for  in  the  cases  where  attention  was  directed  to  this  point  the  blood 
flowed  like  that  of  a  healthy  person. 

I  shall  also  call  your  attention  to  some  peculiarities  in  haemorrhages 
from  certain  localities,  especially  from  those  in  the  phan/nXy  posterior 
nareSy  and  rectutUj  although,  strictly  speaking,  this  comes  in  the  domain 
of  special  surgery.  Wounds  of  the  phamyx  or  posterior  nares,  made 
through  the  open  mouth  by  accident,  are  rare,  but,  as  a  result  of  con- 
stitutional disease,  we  may  have  very  severe  spontaneous  haemorrhage 
from  these  parts,  or  these  may  result  from  operations,  for  we  not  un- 
firequently  have  to  use  knives  and  scissors  here,  or  to  tear  out  tumors 
with  forceps.  The  blood  does  not  always  escape  from  the  mouth  and 
DOse,  but  it  may  run  down  the  pharynx  into  the  oesophagus  without 
being  perceived.  The  general  e£fect8  of  rapid  loss  of  blood  come  on 
rapidly,  which  we  shall  soon  describe  more  minutely,  but  we  ara 
unable  to  discover  the  source  of  the  bleeding,  which  may  be  behind 
the  soft  palate.  The  patient  soon  vomits,  and  at  once  throws  up  large 
quantities  of  blood;  when  this  ceases  there  is  another  pause,  and  the 
patient,  perhaps  also  the  surgeon,  thinks  the  haemorrhage  has  ceased, 
till  more  blood  is  vomited,  and  the  patient  grows  still  weaker.  If  the 
suigeon  does  not  recognize  these  symptoms  and  apply  proper  remedies, 
the  patient  may  bleed  to  death.  I  remember  one  case  where  several 
physicians  gave  various  remedies  for  vomiting  of  blood  and  gastric 
haemorrhage  after  a  little  operation  in  the  throat,  and  the  source  of 
the  bleeding  was  finally  recognized  by  an  experienced  old  surgeon, 
who  arrested  it  by  local  applications,  and  thus  saved  the  life  of  the 
patient. 

The  same  thing  may  happen  in  haemorrhage  from  the  rectum. 
From  an  internal  woimd  the  blood  flows  into  the  rectum,  which  is  ca« 
pable  of  enormous  distention ;  the  patient  has  a  sudden  desire  to  stool, 
and  evacuates  large  quantities  of  blood.  This  may  be  repeated  sev* 
era!  times,  till  the  rectum,  irritated  by  the  expansion,  either  contracts 
and  thus  arrests  the  haemorrhage,  or  till  it  is  finally  checked  artificially. 

A  rapid  excessive  loss  of  blood  induces  changes  in  the  whole  body, 
which  are  soon  perceptible.  The  face,  especially  the  lips,  becomes  pale, 
the  latter  bluish,  the  pulse  is  smaller,  and  at  first  less  frequent.  The 
bodily  temperature  sinks  most  perceptibly  in  the  extremities ;  the  pa- 
tient, especially  when  sitting  up,  is  subject  to  fainting-spells,  dizziness, 
nausea,  or  even  vomiting,  his  eyes  are  dazzled,  and  he  has  noises  in  the 
ears,  eveiy  thing  appears  to  whirl  around ;  he  collects  his  strength  to 
hold  himself  up,  he  becomes  unconscious,  and  finally  falls  over.  These 
symptoms  of  syncope  we  refer  to  rapid  anaemia  of  the  brain.  In  a 
horizontal  posture  this  soon  passes  off.     Persons  often  fall  into  this 
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state  from  very  slight  loss  of  blood,  occasionally  more  from  loathing 
and  aversion  to  the  flowing  blood  than  from  weakness.  A  single 
fainting  of  this  kind  is  no  measure  of  the  amount  of  blood  lost ;  the 
patient  soon  recovers  his  forces. 

Should  the  hsemorrhage  continue,  the  following  symptoms  apjx^ar 
sooner  or  later:  the  countenance  grows  paler  and  waxy,  the  lips 
pale  blue,  the  eyes  dull,  the  bodily  temperature  is  lower,  the  pulse 
small,  thready,  and  very  frequent,  respiration  incomplete,  the  patient 
faints  frequently,  constantly  grows  more  feeble  and  anxious ;  at  last  he 
remains  unconscious,  and  there  is  twitching  of  the  arms  and  legs,  which 
is  renewed  by  the  slightest  irritation,  as  by  the  point  of  a  needle,  etc. ; 
this  state  may  pass  into  death.  Great  dyspnoea,  lack  of  oxygen,  is  one 
of  the  worst  signs,  but  even  here  we  should  not  hesitate ;  we  can  often 
do  something  even  after  apparent  death.  Young  women  especially 
can  bear  enormous  loss  of  blood  without  immediate  danger  to  life ;  you 
will  hereafter  have  occasion  to  witness  this  in  the  obstetrical  clinia 
Children  and  old  persons  can  least  bear  loss  of  blood ;  in  young  children 
the  results  of  the  application  of  a  leech  are  often  evident  for  years  by 
a  very  pallid  look  and  increased  excitability.  In  very  old  persons  great 
loss  of  blood,  if  not  immediately  fatal,  may  induce  obstinate  collapse, 
which  after  days  or  weeks  passes  on  to  death ;  this  is  probably  because 
the  loss  of  blood  is  immediately  supplied  by  serum,  and  in  old  persons 
the  formation  of  blood-corpuscles  goes  on  slowly ;  the  greatly-diluted 
blood  proves  insufficient  to  nourish  the  tissues,  whose  nutrition  is  at 
any  rate  vexy  sluggbh. 

When  the  patient  comes  to  himself  after  severe  haemorrhage,  he 
has  excessive  thirst,  as  if  the  body  were  dried  up,  the  vessels  of  the 
intestinal  canal  greedily  take  up  the  quantities  of  water  drunk ;  in 
strong,  healthy  persons,  the  cellular  constituents  of  the  blood  are 
quickly  replaced,  it  is  true  we  do  not  exactly  know  from  what  source ; 
after  a  few  days,  in  a  person  otherwise  healthy,  we  can  perceive  few 
signs  of  the  previous  anaemia ;  soon,  too,  his  strength  has  recovered 
from  the  exhaustion. 


LECTURE   III. 

Treatment  of  Ilipmorrhajre. — 1.  Li^atnrc  and  Mediate  Liprature  of  Arteries.— Torsion. — 
2.  ('oniprc'h?«n»n  by  the  Finder;  Cljoice  of  tlie  Point  for  Com  pre!*."  ion  of  the  Larger 
Arterii'i*.  —  Tourniquit.  —  AcupreHfture. —  Bandaifinf;. — Tampon.  —  8.  8typtic8. — 
Gonerul  Tri-atment  of  Sudden  Anaemia.— Trun8fu>iou. 

Gexixemen:  You  now  know  the  different  varieties  of  hnpraorrhage. 
Now,  what  means  have  we  for  arresting  a  more  or  loss  severe  bleeding? 
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The  number  is  great,  although  we  use  but  few  of  them— only  those 
that  are  the  most  certain.  Here  jou  have  a  field  of  surgical  operation 
where  quick  and  certain  aid  is  required,  so  that  the  result  must  be 
unfiling.  Still,  the  employment  of  these  remedies  requires  practice ; 
cool-blooded  quiet,  absolute  certainty,  and  presence  of  mind,  are  the 
first  requisites  in  dangerous  haemorrhage.  In  such  circumstances  a 
Burgeon  may  show  of  what  metal  he  is  made. 

Haemostatics  are  divided  into  three  chief  classes :  1.  Closure  of 
the  vessel  by  tying  it — ^ligation.  2.  Compression.  3.  The  remedies 
that  cause  rapid  coagulation  of  blood,  styptics  (firom  arvipii),  to  contract). 

1.  The  ligature  may  be  applied  in  three  ways,  viz.,  as  ligature  of 
the  isolated  bleeding  vessels,  as  mediate  ligature  of  the  latter  with 
the  siuTOunding  soft  parts,  or  as  ligation  in  the  continuity,  i.  e.,  ligar 
tion  of  the  vessel  at  some  distance  from  the  wound. 

These  varieties  of  ligation  apply  almost  exclusively  to  arrest  of 
arterial  haemorrhage.  Venous  haemorrhages  rarely  require  ligation — ^it 
is  only  occasionally  indicated  in  the  large  venous  trunks ;  we  avoid  it 
whenever  we  can,  as  its  results  may  be  dangerous.  We  shall  here- 
after inquire  in  what  this  danger  consists,  and  at  present  speak  only 
of  the  ligation  of  arteries. 

Let  us  suppose  the  simplest  case ;  a  small  artery  spurts  from  a 
wound :  you  first  seize  the  artery,  as  much  isolated  as  possible,  best 
transversely,  between  the  branches  of  a  sliding  forceps ;  then  fasten 
the  slide,  and  the  bleeding  is  stopped.  The  sliding  forceps  are  best 
made  of  German  silver,  as  it  rusts  less  readily  than  iron.  There  are 
many  different  varieties  of  these  forceps,  which  are  all  so  arranged  that 
when  closed  they  remain  fixed  in  that  position ;  the  mechanism  accom- 
plishing  this  closure  varies  greatly ;  the  more  simple  it  is,  the  better. 
It  is  interesting  to  follow  the  phases  of  development  of  this  instru« 
ment  since  the  days  of  Ambrose  JPar&y  before  it  attained  its  present 
fiimple  completeness.  Of  late  small  spring  clamps  are  not  unfre- 
quently  employed  to  compress  the  bleeding  arteries ;  these  are  very 
serviceable,  if  strongly  made.  Besides  these  pincettes,  we  may  also 
tiae  small  curved  sharp  hooks  (JBromfielcTs  artery-hook)  to  draw  out 
the  artery,  but  this  is  not  so  good  a  way,  for  of  course  the  blood 
would  continue  to  spiut  during  the  subsequent  ligation. 

Having  seized  the  artery  securely,  the  next  thing  is  to  close  it 
permanently ;  this  is  done  by  the  ligature.  But  satisfy  yourself  first 
that  you  have  not  included  a  nerve  with  it,  for  the  coincident  ligation 
of  a  nerve  may  not  only  induce  continued  severe  pain,  but  even  dan- 
gerous general  nervous  affections.  For  ligating  arteries  we  use  silk 
thread  of  various  thickness,  according  to  the  size  of  the  artery ;  it  must 
be  good,  strong  silk,  so  that  it  shall  not  break  when  firmly  tied ;  and  it 
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should  not  readily  absorb  fluids.  Have  the  forceps,  which  hang  from 
the  end  of  the  artery,  held  up,  then  from  below  place  the  silk  around 
the  artery,  making  first  a  simple  knot  and  tying  it  tightly  just  in  front 
of  the  forceps,  then  tie  a  second  knot.  Now  loosen  the  forceps ;  if  the 
ligature  is  rightly  applied,  the  bleeding  must  be  arrested.  The  tight- 
ening of  the  knot  must  be  accomplished  by  pushing  the  silk  forward  and 
stretching  it  with  the  points  of  both  fingers.  If  the  silk  be  good,  two 
simple  knots,  one  over  the  other,  will  suffice.  When  the  ligature  is 
firmly  applied,  out  one  end  off  short  and  lead  the  other  out  of  the 
wound  the  shortest  way.  In  from  6  to  10  days  these  can  usually  lie 
removed.  When  you  propose  to  close  the  wound  entirely,  it  is  best 
to  use  catgut  made  pliable  by  soaking  in  oil ;  the  knots  and  loops 
are  gradually  absorbed,  and  only  rarely  thrown  off  by  suppuration. 

It  is  not  always  possible  to  take  up  the  spurting  artery  and  ligate 
it  by  itself;  occasionally  it  contracts  so  strongly  into  the  tissue,  es- 
pecially into  the  muscles  or  dense  cellular  tissue,  that  its  isolation  is 
impracticable.  Under  such  circumstances  it  is  difficult  to  complete  the 
ligation  securely;  we  are  very  apt  to  include  the  blades  of  the  forceps 
in  the  ligature,  as  it  is  difficult  to  push  the  ligature  far  enough  for- 
ward. Such  cases  are  proper  ones  for  mediate  ligation.  After  hav- 
ing pulled  forward  the  bleeding  part  wiih  forceps  or  a  hook,  pass  a 
curved  needle,  held  in  a  needle-holder,  around  the  artery,  then  tie  the 
ligature  so  as  to  encircle  the  entire  end  of  the  artery ;  tie  the  knots 
tightly,  as  above  directed ;  thus,  while  closing  the  mouth  of  the  artery, 
you  will  enclose  some  of  the  surrounding  tissue.  Mediate  ligation  is 
only  to  be  regarded  as  an  exceptional  proceeding,  for  the  ligated  tissue 
dies  or  the  ligature  suppurates  through  veiy  slowly,  so  that  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  latter  is  much  impeded ;  of  course  we  must  guard  against 
including  any  visible  nerve-trunk  near  the  artery  in  the  ligature.  In  the 
percutaneous  mediate  ligation  of  Middeldorpf^  we  proceed  even  more 
summarily ;  we  pass  a  strongly-curved  large  needle  through  the  skin, 
under  and  across  the  bleeding  artery,  and  again  out  through  the  skin ; 
the  thread  is  tied,  and,  besides  compressing  other  parts,  compresses  the 
artery ;  the  thread  remains  two  or  three  days.  I  do  not  recommend  this 
method ;  it  should  only  be  employed  in  cases  of  necessity,  and  as  a 
provisional  haemostatic. 

Whenever  the  bleeding  artery  can  be  seen  in  the  wound,  the  haem- 
orrhage is  to  be  arrested  by  ligature ;  but,  in  those  cases  where  the 
arteries  of  the  periosteum  or  bone  spurt  out  blood,  ligature  is  impos- 
sible, and  other  methods,  such  as  compression,  come  into  play. 

If  you  have  to  deal  with  large  bleeding  arteries,  the  proceeding  is 
just  the  same,  only  you  must  be  doubly  careful  in  isolating  the 
urtery:    seize  the  bleeding  end  and  scrape   back   the   surrounding 
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tissue  with  a  small  scalpel,  then  ligate  carefully  and  accurately ;  in 
most  cases,  when  you  have  the  central  and  peripheral  ends  exposed  in 
the  wound,  you  should  ligate  both,  for  the  anastomoses  in  the  arterial 
system  are  so  free  that,  if  the  peripheral  end  does  not  bleed  at  once, 
it  may  do  so  later. 

The  wound  from  which  a  copious  hssmorrhage  comes  may  be  very 
small,  as  a  punctured  or  gunnshot  wound.  From  your  anatomical 
knowledge  you  should  know  what  large  vessel  may  be  injured  by  such 
a  wound.  If,  firom  the  free  hemorrhage  or  its  frequent  recurrence 
after  compression,  you  are  satisfied  that  ligation  is  the  only  certain 
remedy  for  the  bleeding,  you  have  the  following  alternatives :  either 
enlarge  the  existing  wound  by  careful,  clean  incisions,  and  seek  for 
the  vessel  in  the  wound  while  the  artery  is  compressed  above,  and 
iigate  the  divided  ends  of  the  artery ;  or  else,  while  you  have  the 
bleeding  vessel  compressed  in  the  wound,  you  seek  the  central  part  of 
the  vessel  above  the  wound,  and  then  ligate  in  the  continuity.  Both  op- 
erations demand  accurate  anatomical  knowledge  of  the  positions  of  the 
arteries,  and  practice.  Which  of  these  two  operations  you  shall  choose 
depends  on  how  you  can  soonest  prudently  attain  your  object,  and 
on  which  of  them  wiD  require  the  smaller  new  wound.  If  you  think 
you  can  expose  the  artery  in  the  wound  without  enlarging  it  much, 
choose  this  method  as  the  more  certain ;  but  if  you  consider  this  very 
difScult,  if  at  the  seat  of  the  wound  the  artery  lies  deep  under  muscles 
and  fascia,  especially  in  very  muscular  or  fat  persons,  make  a  regular 
ligation  of  the  artery  above  (toward  the  heart  from)  the  wound. 

I  shall  not  here  discuss  the  points  chosen  after  years  of  trial,  on 
theoretical  and  practical  grounds,  for  the  ligation  of  arteries.  In  op- 
erative surgery,  in  the  text-books  on  surgical  anatomy,  and  especially 
in  the  operative  course,  you  will  be  instructed  on  this  point,  and  must 
attain  practice  in  certainly  finding,  neatly  exposing,  and  carefully 
Iigating,  the  artery,  in  doing  which,  you  cannot  accustom  yourself  to 
too  much  pedantry  and  technicality. 

Although  the  value  of  the  ligature  is  recognized  by  all  surgeons 
of  the  present  day,  still  attempts  have  been  constantly  made  to  find 
simpler  substitutes  which  should  be  just  as  safe.  Some  have  con- 
sidered it  (unjustly,  as  it  seems  to  me)  a  great  evil  to  leave  in  the 
wound  a  silk  thread  and  a  portion  of  ligated  vessel  to  die  and  be- 
come putrid.  I  pass  over  the  attempts  and  proposals  made  for  allow- 
ing  the  ligature  to  heal  in  the  cicatrix,  and  merely  mention  torsion 
of  the  bleeding  artery  as  a  mode  of  closing  the  vessel  mechanically 
till  its  walls  grow  together.  The  bleeding  vessel  is  seized  with 
itrong,  accurately-closing  forceps,  drawn  forward  half  an  inch,  and 
twisted  on  its  axis  five  or  six  times ;  I  usually  draw  it  out  as  far  as 
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possible,  and  twist  till  it  breaks  off.  In  this  way  I  have  twisted  ves- 
sels from  the  smallest  size  to  that  of  the  brachial,  so  as  to  securely 
arrest  the  bleeding.  If  branches  leave  the  artery  just  above  the 
bleeding-point,  it  will  not  be  movable  enough  to  make  the  torsion' 
securely ;  hence  I  have  never  tried  torsion  for  the  femoral ;  but  other 
surgeons  have  done  so  successfully. 

2.  Compression. — ^Pressure  on  the  bleeding  vessel  with  the  finger 
is  such  a  simple,  apparent  method  of  arresting  haemorrhage,  if  we 
may  call  it  a  method,  that  it  is  strange  the  laity  do  not  resort  to  it  at 
once ;  any  person  thai  has  seen  one  or  two  operations  would  instinc- 
tively hold  his  finger  (>n  the  bleeding  vessel ;  still  how  rarely  people 
do  this  in  a  case  of  accidental  wound !  They  prefer  resorting  to  all 
sorts  of  home  remedies ;  spider-webs,  hair,  urine,  and  all  sorts  of  filth, 
are  smeared  over  the  wound,  or  else  they  run  for  some  old  woman 
who  can  arrest  the  bleeding  by  magic.  And  no  one  around  thinks  of 
compressing  the  wound. 

Methodical  compression  may  be  made  for  one  of  two  purposes,  as 
provisional  or  permanent. 

Provisional  compression,  which  is  used  till  we  can  determine 
how  the  bleeding  may  be  best  arrested  permanently,  may  either  be 
made  by  pressing  the  bleeding  vessel  in  the  wound  against  a  bone,  if 
possible,  or  by  pressing  the  central  part  of  the  artery  against  the 
bone  at  some  distance  from  the  wound ;  the  former,  as  we  have  al- 
ready stated,  is  to  be  done  when  we  propose  to  ligate  the  trunk ;  the 
latter,  when  we  wish  to  tie  the  bleeding  end  of  the  artery,  or  to  ex- 
amine the  wound  more  carefully. 

Where  shall  we  compress  the  artery,  and  how  shall  we  do  it  most 
effectually?  To  compress  the  right  carotid^  you  would  place  your* 
self  behind  the  patient,  and  lay  the  tips  of  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  fingers  of  the  right  hand  along  the  anterior  border  of  the 
stemo-deido-mastoideus  muscle,  about  the  middle  of  the  neck,  and 
press  firmly  against  the  spine,  while  you  pass  the  thumb  around  the 
neck,  and  with  the  left  hand  bend  the  patient's  head  gently  to  the 
wounded  side  and  somewhat  backward.  You  should  distinctly  feel 
the  pulsation  of  the  carotid  artery.  Firm  pressure  here  is  quite  pain- 
ful for  the  patient,  for  the  vagus  nerve  is  unavoidably  compressed,  and 
the  tension  of  the  parts  necessarily  acts  on  the  larynx  and  trachea. 
From  the  free  anastomoses  of  the  two  carotids,  the  effect  of  compres- 
sion of  one  of  them,  in  arresting  bleeding  from  an  artery  of  the  head 
or  fiice,  is  not  generally  very  great,  and  perfect  compression  of  both 
vessels  requires  so  much  space,  that  we  must  generally  be  satisfied 
with  diminishing  the  volume  of  the  arteries  by  incomplete  comprei*' 
sion.     Compression  of  both  carotids  is  always  a  very  painful  and  tei^ 
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rifying  operation  for  the  patient,  especially  on  account  of  the  strong 
secondary  pressure  made  on  the  larynx  and  trachea ;  hence  it  is  rarely 
employed. 

Compression  of  the  subclavian  artery  may  be  more  frequently  re- 
quired, especially  in  wounds  of  this  artery  in  Mohrenhetm^a  fossa  and 
in  the  axilla.  In  this  operation  also  you  may  best  stand  behind  the 
recumbent  or  half-sitting  patient ;  with  your  left  hand  incline  the  head 
of  the  patient  toward  the  wounded  (right)  side,  and  push  your  right 
thumb  firmly  behind  the  outer  border  of  the  clavicular  portion  of  the 
relaxed  stemo-cleido-mastoid  muscle,  so  that  you  may  firmly  compress 
the  artery  against  the  first  rib,  at  the  point  where  it  passes  forward 
between  the  scaleni  muscles.  Here  also  pressure  is  painful,  from  the 
liabOity  of  the  brachial  plexus  of  nerves  to  be  included  in  the  com- 
pression; still,  by  employing  sufficient  force,  we  may  completely  com- 
press the  artery  so  as  to  arrest  pulsation  of  the  radial.  But  the  thumb 
soon  grows  tired  and  loses  sensation ;  hence  various  aids  have  been  de- 
vised— ^instruments  by  which  the  compression  may  be  made  certainly. 
One  of  the  most  convenient  means  is  a  short  thick  key  whose  wards 
are  wrapped  in  a  handkerchief  and  the  handle  held  firmly  in  the  palm 
of  the  hand ;  you  place  the  wards  of  the  key  over  the  artery,  and 
compress  it  firmly  against  the  first  rib.  But  this  cannnot  fully  replace 
compression  by  the  finger  of  a  skilled  assistant,  for  with  the  instrument 
you  of  course  cannot  feel  if  the  artery  slides  away  from  the  pressure. 

From  its  position  the  brachial  artery  may  of  course  be  readily 
compressed ;  in  doing  this,  you  place  yourself  on  the  outer  side  of  the 
arm,  take  the  arm  in  your  right  hand,  so  as  to  lay  the  second,  third, 
and  fourth  fingers  along  the  inner  side  of  the  belly  of  the  biceps,  about 
the  middle  of  the  arm  or  a  little  above  it,  surround  the  rest  of  the 
arm  with  the  thumb,  and  press  against  the  humerus  with  the  fingers ; 
the  only  difficulty  liere  is.  to  avoid  simultaneous  compression  of  the 
median  nerve,  which  at  this  point  almost  covers  the  artery.  By  com 
pressing  the  brachial  artery,  we  may  readily  arrest  the  radial  pulse, 
and  we  may  employ  this  compression  with  great  advantage  if  we  de- 
sire to  ligate  either  the  radial  or  ulnar  artery  on  account  of  wounds, 
or  to  amputate  at  the  forearm  or  the  lower  part  of  the  arm. 

In  haemorrhages  from  the  arteries  of  the  lower  extremities  we  com- 
press lhi&  femoral  artery  at  its  commencement,  that  is,  immediately 
below  PouparCe  ligament.  Here,  where  it  lies  just  in  the  middle  be- 
tween the  tuberculum  pubis  and  anterior  inferior  crest  of  the  ileum, 
the  artery  should  be  pressed  against  the  horizontal  branch  of  the  pubis. 
The  patient  should  be  recimibent ;  compression  should  be  made  with 
Uie  thumb,  and  is  easy,  because  at  this  point  the  artery  is  superficiaL 
As  far  do%vn  as  the  lower  third  of  the  thigh,  the  femoral  artery  may 
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be  oompressed  agidnst  the  femur,  but  this  can  only  be  done  certainly 
by  the  finger  in  very  thin  persons ;  in  most  cases  we  employ  for  this 
purpose  a  special  compress  called  a  toumiqueti 

By  a  tourniquet  we  mean  an  apparatus  by  which  we  press  an 
elongated  oval  piece  of  wood  or  leather,  a  pad,  against  an  artery,  and 
this  against  the  bone,  by  means  of  a  twisting,  screwing,  or  buckling 
mechanism*  Since  a  long  compression  of  the  brachial  or  femoral  ar- 
teries is  very  fatiguing,  we  may  advantageously  call  it  to  aid  in  com- 
pressing these  arteries.  The  form  of  instrument  that  we  now  employ 
is  the  screw  tourniquet  of  Jean  Louis  Petit.  The  pad,  which  is  mov- 
able on  a  band,  is  to  be  applied  exactly  over  the  point  corresponding 
to  the  artery,  and  opposite  the  screw,  under  which  a  few  folds  of  linen 
are  to  be  placed,  to  prevent  too  great  pressure  on  the  skin.  Then 
buckle  the  band  around  the  extremity,  and  by  means  of  the  screw  and 
band  draw  the  pad  tighter  till  the  subjacent  artery  ceases  to  pulsate. 
In  an  amputation-wound,  if  we  do  not  at  once  see  the  mouth  of  the 
artery,  we  may  loosen  the  screw  slightly  and  permit  a  little  blood  to 
escape  from  the  artery,  which  at  once  shows  its  position ;  then  screw 
up  the  tourniquet  at  once,  and  ligate  the  artery.  This  is  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  the  screw.  When  the  apparatus  is  well  made  and  careful- 
ly applied,  it  is  of  excellent  service.  It  is  true,  the  band  around  the 
limb  unavoidably  compresses  the  veins,  especially  the  subcutaneous 
veins;  nevertheless,  on  account  of  the  pad,  it  acts  chiefly  on  the  artery. 
With  a  piece  of  broad  bandage  and  a  round  block  of  wood,  or  a  roller 
of  bandage  and  a  short  stick,  you  may  readily  improvise  such  a  tour- 
niquet ;  still,  if  this  improvised  apparatus  does  not  secure  the  artery 
very  firmly  and  securely,  I  should  advise  more  certain  modes  of  com- 
pression, of  which  I  shall  speak  immediately.  The  facility  of  check- 
ing even  considerable  hsemorrhages  by  means  of  the  tourniquet,  might 
delude  us  into  leaving  it  on  for  a  long  whUe,  imtil  the  bleeding 
stopped  of  itself^  and  we  should  thus  escape  the  trouble  of  ligating. 
This  would  be  a  great  error.  If  the  tourniquet  remains  on  half  an 
hour,  the  extremity  below  it  grows  blue,  swells,  loses  sensation,  and 
circulation  in  the  part  may  be  entirely  arrested,  and  it  wili  die; 
through  your  whole  life  you  would  blame  yourself  for  such  an  error, 
which  might  greatly  endanger  the  life  of  your  patient. 

Hence,  application  of  the  tourniquet  is  only  admissible  as  a  pro- 
visional haemostatic.  It  is  almost  impracticable  to  compress  a  large 
artery  with  the  finger  till  the  hsemorrhage  shall  be  certainly  arrested 
spontaneously.  Still,  cases  may  arise  where  compression  with  the 
finger  is  the  only  certain  mode  of  arresting  bleeding  from  smaller  ar- 
teries, as  in  hsemorrhages  from  the  rectum  or  deep  in  the  pharynx, 
when  other  means  have  failed;   here,  compression  with  the  fingei 
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most  sometimes  be  continued  half  an  hour  to  an  hour,  or  longer,  for 
ligation  of  the  internal  iliac  in  the  former  case,  and  of  the  carotid 
in  the  latter,  are  as  dangerous  as  they  are  uncertain  for  a  permanent 
arrest  of  the  bleeding. 

To  avoid  the  danger  from  venous  congestion  after  constricting 
the  limb,  before  applying  the  tourniquet  we  may  apply  a  bandage 
firmly  to  the  extremity  from  below  upward,  and  thus  press  the 
blood  out  from  the  limb.  Formerly  this  procedure  was  applied  to 
limbs  about  to  be  amputated,  and  thus  the  haemorrhage  was  reduced 
to  a  minimum.  Grandeaso  Sihestri^  a  physician  of  Yicenza,  rec- 
ommended elastic  bandages  for  this  purpose,  and  instead  of  the  tour- 
niquet applied  a  thick  elastic  tube  several  times  around  the  limb. 
In  ignorance  of  this  advice,  which  was  little  known,  Esmarch  re- 
sorted to  the  same  method,  and  called  attention  to  the  great  bene- 
fits derived  from  it ;  since  when  it  has  become  very  popular.  In 
fact,  by  means  of  this  appliance  long  operations  may  be  done 
without  loss  of  blood.  The  extremities  may  be  rendered  bloodless 
and  kept  so  for  an  hour  without  injuring  their  vitality.  After  ligat- 
ing  all  the  visible  vessels,  the  elastic  tube  is  to  be  loosened,  and 
the  blood  will  again  enter  the  vessels  ;  if  any  more  then  permit  the 
escape  of  blood,  they  may  be  ligated.  This  method  of  making  a 
limb  bloodless  and  keeping  it  so  is  a  great  advance  in  modem  sur- 
gery ;  and  by  this  means  operations  may  be  done  which  without  it 
we  should  not  have  dared  to  attempt. 

[The  bleeding  which  follows  removal  of  the  elastic  tube  is  the 
only  objection  to  its  use.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  prevent  it 
by  applying  a  strong  current  of  electricity  to  the  wound  before  re- 
moving the  tube,  but  this  is  not  reliable.  It  is  better,  instead  of 
applying  a  bandage,  to  hold  the  limb  vertical  for  a  time,  then  put 
on  the  tube.  The  limb  is  not  rendered  so  bloodless  by  this  means, 
but  after  the  tube  has  been  removed  there  is  less  bleeding. 

Forced  compression  by  means  of  spring  forceps  has  been  used 
by  Kotberle  and  Verneuil,  especially  where  the  artery  was  not  very 
accessible.  The  bleeding  vessel  may  be  isolated  or  seized  with  sur- 
rounding tissues,  the  forceps  being  left  in  place  a  few  minutes  for 
small  vessels,  and  for  larger  ones  as  much  as  twenty-four  hours, 
when  the  calibre  will  be  occluded  by  coagulum.  This  procedure  is 
good  in  some  cases,  but  cannot  replace  the  ligature.  Vanzettrs  un- 
cipressnre  depends  on  the  same  principle  :  where  there  is  bleeding 
from  a  deep  wound,  traction  with  a  hook  in  a  certain  direction  com- 
presses the  vessel  by  the  tension  and  arrests  the  haemorrhage. 

A  very  important  method  of  arresting  haemorrhage  is  compres- 
sion  of  the  bleeding  vessels  by  pressure  on  the  skin  or  the  wounded 
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surface  ;  when  circumstances  are  favorable,  that  is,  when  the  bleed- 
ing vessel  can  be  pressed  against  some  firm  body,  as  a  bone,  bleed- 
ing may  always  be  arrested  in  this  way.  On  the  same  principle  we 
may  try  forced  flexion  of  limbs  to  an  acute  angle  ;  of  course,  this  is 
only  applicable  to  the  extremities.  If  we  flex  the  elbow  or  knee  to 
the  maximum,  the  pulse  disappears  below  the  joint  from  compres- 
sion of  the  artery.  This  operation  has  been  used  for  haemorrhage 
as  well  as  for  aneurisms,  but  from  the  simultaneous  compression  of 
the  nerves  it  is  very  painful,  and  cannot  be  very  long  continued. 

Cold  has  long  been  used  as  a  hemostatic,  and  now  hecU  is  applied 
for  the  same  purpose  ;  this  seems  paradoxical,  as  warmth  generally 
induces  expansion  and  relaxation.  This  is  true  of  moderate  degrees 
of  heat,  while  higher  ones  are  irritating  and  cause  contraction  of 
the  tissues  and  vessels.  In  hsemorrhages  from  the  uterus  injections 
of  hot  water  are  very  serviceable,  apparently  from  inducing  active 
contractions  of  the  organic  muscular  fibres  of  the  uterus  ;  in  hsem- 
orrhages  from  vessels  not  lying  in  contractile  tissue,  as  after  ampu- 
tations, irrigation  with  hot  water  causes  temporary  arrest  of  bleed- 
ing, but  this  soon  recurs  with  greater  energy  than  if  the  vessels  had 
been  left  to  themselves. 

Recently  I  have  tried  the  Penghawar  Djambi  a  few  times,  and 
can  testify  that  when  quantities  of  it  are  pressed  firmly  on  the 
wound  it  acts  better  than  charpic  as  a  styptic ;  I  will  not  pretend 
to  say  that  it  is  better  than  liquor  ferri,  but  it  smears  the  wound 
less,  even  if  left  on  for  some  days.  Penghawar  Djambi  is  the  light 
yellowish,  soft,  hairy  substance  from  the  trunk  of  the  Cibotium 
Cuminghiiy  a  native  of  the  East  Indies.  [This  must  closely  resem- 
ble the  styptic  cotton  so  commonly  used  by  us.  During  the  past 
year,  1878,  Paq\i€lui*8  cautery  has  been  used  a  good  deal,  and  is 
very  convenient.  By  a  hand-bellows  a  stream  of  benzine  vapor  is 
thrown  against  a  platinum  cap  which  has  been  previously  heated  in 
a  spirit-lamp  ;  after  it  has  once  reached  a  red  or  white  heat,  it  is 
easily  kept  at  that  point  by  the  benzine  vapor.  It  is  readily  used, 
and  when  at  a  white  heat  its  application  is  not  painful.  For  haem- 
orrhages from  the  vagina  or  uterus,  water  at  a  temperature  of  110^ 
to  125°  Fahr.  may  be  injected  for  some  time  by  means  of  David- 
Bon^a  syringe.] 

[In  a  pure  incised  or  punctured  wound  one  of  the  symptoms  is 
extravasation^  that  is,  an  escape  of  fluid  from  the  tissues ;  usually  we 
only  think  of  the  extravasation  of  blood,  as  this  is  the  most  appar- 
ent. But  there  are  non-vascular  tissues,  such  as  the  cornea,  which 
do  not  bleed  ;  and,  moreover,  in  every  incised  or  punctured  wound 
there  is  an  escape  of  lymph  from  the  interspaces  of  the  skin  and 
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connectiye  tissues,  which  is,  however,  usually  obscured  by  the 
bleeding.  Opening  of  physiological  cavernous  tissues  may  also 
allow  other  fluids  to  be  mixed  with  the  blood.  Escape  of  the  fluids 
of  the  tissues,  especially  lymph,  requires  no  particular  treatment.] 

Quite  recently  the  genial  surgeon  and  obstetrician,  Simpson^  of  Ed- 
inburghf  whom  you  already  know  as  the  introducer  of  chloroform, 
has  recommended  a  method  which  I  cannot  recognize  as  a  perfect  sub- 
stitute for  ligation,  but  which  is  in  many  cases  of  practical  use ;  this 
is  the  compression  of  the  bleeding  artery  by  a  needle — acupressure. 
Acupressure  may  be  made  in  various  ways.  For  instance,  in  an  am- 
putation-flap, you  introduce  a  long  insect,  or  sewing-needle,  nearly 
vertically  through  the  skin  and  soft  parts  to  within  one-quarter  or 
one-half  an  inch  of  the  artery ;  tiun  the  needle  horizontally,  bring  its 
point  dose  over  or  under  the  artery,  and  at  about  the  same  distance 
fixHn  the  artery  you  push  it  into  the  soft  parts,  and  pass  it  out  through 
the  skin  nearly  vertically,  so  that  the  artery  shall  be  compressed  be- 
tween the  needle  and  the  soft  parts,  or,  still  better,  against  a  bone. 
Should  this  compression  not  act  perfectly,  as  it  would  rarely  be  likely 
to  in  large  arteries,  if  the  first  needle  was  applied  above  the  artery, 
pass  a  second  one  below  it,  and  so  compress  the  artery  between  the 
two  needles,  or  else  press  the  artery  against  the  needle  by  means  of 
^  wire  loop.  In  amputations  I  prefer  acupressure  by  torsion ;  I  pass 
the  needle  transversely  through  the  artery,  which  is  drawn  forward, 
and  with  the  needle  make  a  half  or  whole  rotation  in  the  direction  of 
the  radius  of  the  surface  of  the  flap,  until  the  bleeding  is  arrested, 
and  then  insert  the  point  of  the  needle  into  the  soft  parts.  The 
needlefl  may  be  removed  after  forty-eight  hours,  without  renewal  of 
bleeding.  The  extensive  experience  of  English  surgeons  in  the  suc- 
cess of  Uiis  bold  operation  first  gave  me  courage  to  try  it,  and  I  must 
acknowledge  that  in  several  amputations,  even  of  the  thigh,  I  have 
seen  no  objection  to  iti  I  cannot  quite  believe  that  acupressure  will 
altogether  displace  ligation,  as  Simpson  prophesied.  In  this  opera- 
tion, to  which  I  have  resorted  in  most  of  my  amputations  for  several 
years,  I  employ  long  golden  needles  with  large  heads,  because  other 
metak  rust  easily,  and  silver  is  too  soft,  and  platinum  too  expensive. 

Quite  recently  Von  JBruns  has  applied  small  ligature  rods,  with 
which  loops  of  silk  are  applied  aroimd  and  retained  against  the 
artezy,  previously  drawn  out.  These,  like  acupressure-needles,  are  re- 
moived  after  forty-eight  hoiirs.  I  have  just  tried  this  procedure  with 
perfect  success  on  the  femoral  artery  in  an  amputation  of  the  thigh. 

In  venous  haemorrhage,  or  bleeding  from  numerous  small  arteries, 
espedally  in  so-called  parenchymatous  haemorrhage,  a  regular  tampon 
must  be  applied,  by  means  of  bandages,  compresses,  and  charpie. 
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If  jou  have  a  hsemoirhage  from  the  arm  or  leg,  that  you  wish  to 
vrest  by  compression — if,  for  instance,  large  quantities  of  blood  are 
being  poured  out  from  a  dilated  diseased  vein,  or  if  there  be  bleeding 
from  numerous  small  arteries — ^you  may  apply  a  bandage  firmly  from 
the  lower  to  the  upper  part  of  the  extremity,  having  previously  covered 
the  wound  with  a  compress  and  charpie,  and  after  applying  several 
thicknesses  of  linen  along  the  course  of  the  chief  artery  of  the  extremity. 
For  the  latter  purpose  you  may  also  employ  the  graduated  compress, 
which  you  will  learn  to  make  in  the  course  on  bandages.  To  this, 
which  is  called  Theden^a  dressing,  it  is  well  to  add  a  splint,  to  keep 
the  extremity  perfectly  quiet,  for  the  bleeding  is  readily  renewed  by 
muscular  contractions.  These  graduated  compresses,  carefully  made, 
are  particularly  serviceable  on  the  battle-field,  in  prun-shot  and  puno- 
tured  wounds ;  by  their  aid  we  may  arrest  haemorrhage  from  the  radi- 
al, ulnar,  anterior  and  posterior  tibial,  and  even  from  the  brachial  and 
femoral  arteries.  In  the  former  or  smaller  arteries,  by  leaving  the  dress- 
ing on  six  or  eight  days,  we  may  arrest  the  bleeding  permanently, 
but  in  the  latter  it  only  acts  as  a  provisional  hsemostatic ;  it  must  be 
followed  by  ligation,  if  wc  wish  to  be  at  all  sure  of  avoiding  a  recui^ 
rence  of  the  bleeding.  Wc  may  also  employ  compression  in  hemor- 
rhages from  the  thorax,  as  in  case  of  parenchymatous  hemorrhage 
after  removal  of  a  diseased  breast;  here  we  may  dress  the  wound  with 
compresses  and  charpie,  and  retain  them  in  position  by  bandages 
around  the  thorax.  But,  for  such  a  bandage  to  be  efficacious,  it  must 
be  very  annojdng  to  the  patient ;  on  the  whole,  it  is  better  to  ligate 
the  bleeding  arteries,  even  if  there  should  be  many  of  them ;  by  so 
doing,  both  you  and  your  patients  will  be  better  off,  for  you  will  not 
be  worried  and  disturbed  by  the  secondary  haemorrhages  following 
these  operations  as  a  result  of  hasty  ligation  and  insufficient  compres- 
sion. 

In  some  parts  of  the  body  you  cannot  employ  compresses,  as  in 
bleeding  from  the  rectum,  vagina,  or  posterior  nares.  Here  the  tani^ 
pon  (from  tampon,  plug)  is  serviceable.  There  are  many  varieties  of 
tampons,  especially  for  hemorrhage  from  the  vagina  or  rectum.  One 
of  the  simplest  is  as  follows:  Take  a  four-cornered  piece  of  linen, 
about  a  foot  square ;  placing  the  middle  of  this  over  two,  three,  or  five 
fingers  of  your  right  hand,  pass  it  into  the  vagina  or  rectum,  and  fill 
the  space  left  by  the  removal  of  your  hand  with  as  much  charpie  as 
you  can  get  in,  so  that  the  vagina  or  rectum  will  be  fully  distended 
from  within,  and  thus  strong  pressure  le  made  on  its  walls ;  when  the 
haemorrhage  is  arrested,  leave  the  tampon  in  till  the  next  day,  or  longer 
if  necessary,  then  remove  it  by  gentle  traction  on  the  linen,  which 
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Berves  as  a  sac  for  the  obarpie.  You  may  also  make  a  ball  of  cbarpie  or 
linen  bj  wrapping  a  string  aroimd  it,  and  leave  a  long  string  hanging 
out  by  which  to  remove  it ;  as  such  a  tampon  may  be  either  too  large 
or  too  small,  I  prefer  the  first  method,  in  which  we  may  fill  the  linen 
sac  to  the  extent  we  desire. 

If  the  bleeding  come  from '  the  portio  vaginalis  uteri,  after  an 
operation,  for  instance,  a  more  certain  way  is  to  hold  back  the  poste- 
rior wall  with  a  large  Sima*8  speculum,  thus  bringing  the  portio  vagi- 
nalis into  view,  and  press  a  tampon  firmly  against  the  bleeding  part ; 
for  it  requires  an  incredible  quantity  of  charpie  to  fill  the  vagina  of  a 
woman  who  has  borne  many  children,  so  that  no  blood  can  pas8 
through,  and  it  causes  great  pain« 

In  profuse  bleeding  from  the  nose,  which  mostly  comes  from  the 
posterior  part  of  the  inferior  meatus,  and  not  unfrequently  from  the 
posteriorly-situated  cavernous  tissue  of  the  lower  turbinated  bone, 
plugging  the  nose  from  the  front  proves  inefficacious  and  useless ;  the 
bV«ding  continues,  and  the  blood  either  passes  into  the  pharynx  or 
flows  out  of  the  other  nostril,  as  the  patient  presses  the  velum  pen- 
dulum palati  against  the  wall  of  the  pharjmx,  and  shuts  off  the  upper 
part  of  the  pharyngeal  cavity.  Hence,  we  must  be  prepared  to  plug 
the  posterior  nares ;  we  may  do  this  by  the  aid  of  SeUoc's  sound.  This 
exceedingly  convenient  instrument  consists  of  a  canula  about  six  inches 
long  and  slightly  curved  at  one  end ;  in  the  canula  is  a  steel  spring  of 
much  greater  length,  with  a  perforated  button-head  at  one  end.  You 
prepare  beforehand  a  thick  plug  large  enough  to  fill  the  posterior  nares, 
and  have  a  thread  attached  to  it.  (You  may  make  this  plug  by  lay- 
ing threads  of  charpie  side  by  side  and  tying  them  tightly  together  in 
the  middle  with  a  silk  thread.)  You  apply  this  plug  by  passing  the 
instrument,  w^ith  retracted  spring,  through  the  inferior  nasal  meatus, 
then  pushing  the  spring  forward  till  it  appears  below  the  velum  in  the 
mouth.  Pass  the  thread  attached  to  the  plug  through  the  eye  in  the 
head  of  the  spring,  tie  it  there,  and  draw  both  canula  and  spring  out 
of  the  nose ;  the  thread  attached  to  the  latter  and  the  plug  fast  to  this 
must  follow,  and  if  you  draw  tightly  on  the  thread  the  plug  is  pressed 
firmly  into  the  posterior  nares;  if  the  bleeding  be  now  arrested,  as  it  usu- 
ally is,  if  the  plug  (which  should  not  be  long  enough  for  its  end  to  reach 
the  larynx)  was  not  too  small,  you  cut  loose  the  thread,  leave  the  plug 
in  till  the  next  day,  then  withdraw  it  by  the  thread  left  hanging  from 
the  mouth ;  this  is  usually  easily  done,  as  the  plug  is  generally  covered 
with  mucus  and  is  consequently  smooth.  As  this  instrument  is  not 
always  at  hand,  we  may  use  an  elastic  catheter  or  a  thin  slip  of  whale- 
bone for  the  same  purpose,  introducing  it  through  the  nose,  seizing  it 
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with  the  finger  behind  the  veluTn,  and  bringing  the  end  out  of  the 
mouth  to  tie  the  thread  to  it  But  the  eniplojrnient  of  this  substitute 
requires  more  dexterity  than  is  necessary  for  B€U(h?6  sound. 

3.  Styptics  are  remedies  which  act  partly  by  causing  contraction 
of  the  tissue,  partly  by  inducing  rapid  and  firm  coagulation.  The  num- 
ber  of  remedies  recommended  is  immense ;  we  shall  only  mention  those 
that  have  a  proved  reputation  under  certain  circumstances. 

Cold  not  only  irritates  the  arteries  and  veins  to  contract,  but  also 
makes  the  other  soft  parts  contract  and  thus  compress  the  vessels ;  the 
current  of  blood  is  gradually  more  obstructed,  and  may  even  stagnate 
entirely,  when  the  part  is  completely  frozen.  It  seems  to  me,  however, 
that  the  recommendation  of  cold  as  a  haemostatic  is  often  carried  too 
fifiur ;  I  advise  you  not  to  rely  on  it  too  much.  Cold  may  be  employed 
as  follows :  first,  we  may  squirt  ice-water  against  the  bleeding  wound, 
or  into  the  vagina,  rectum,  into  the  bladder  through  a  catheter,  into 
the  nose  or  mouth — here  the  mechanical  irritation  of  a  strong  stream 
of  water  is  added  to  that  of  the  cold ;  or  you  may  lay  pieces  of  ice  on 
the  wound,  or  introduce  them  into  the  cavities,  or  have  them  swallowed 
in  gastric  or  pulmonary  haemorrhage;  or,  lastly,  you  may  fill  a  bladder 
with  ice  and  apply  to  the  wound,  to  be  left  on  for  hours  or  days. 

The  absolute  quiet  to  be  observed  in  all  hsemorrhages  and  the  dim- 
inution in  size  of  the  arteries  as  a  result  of  the  bleeding  that  has 
already  occurred,  may  often  have  more  effect  in  arresting  ^e  haemor- 
rhage than  ice  has,  while  it  receives  all  the  credit.  I  will  not  dissuade 
you  from  using  cold  in  moderate  parench3nnatous  haemorrhages,  but 
do  not  expect  too  much  from  it  in  bleeding  from  large  arteries,  and 
do  not  waste  too  much  time  over  it,  for  time  is  blood — ^blood  is  life. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  common  local  remedies,  vinegar,  solution 
of  alum,  etc.,  which  also  contract  the  tisues  and  thus  compress  the 
vessels ;  they  are  very  good  for  arresting  capillary  haemorrhages  from 
the  nose,  but  you  must  not  cxpct't  any  thing  wonderful  from  tliem. 

Tlie  hot  iron,  forrum  candens,  cauaticum  actuale,  acts  by  charring 
the  ends  of  the  vessels  and  the  blood,  and  the  escape  of  the  blood  is 
arrested  by  the  resulting  firm  slough.  You  only  need  to  hold  a  rod  of 
iron  with  a  wooden  handle  at  one  end,  and  at  the  other  a  small  iron 
head  heated  to  a  white  heat,  close  to  the  bleeding  spot,  to  form  a  black 
crust  instantly ;  indeed,  the  tissue  occasionally  blazes  up  even  from  the 
radiated  heat.  A  red-hot  iron  pressed  on  the  bleeding  spot  has  the 
same  effect,  but  is  apt  to  cling  to  the  resulting  eschar  and  pull  it  off 
again.  This  iron  rod  (cautery  iron)  is  usuaUy  heated  to  the  proper 
degree  in  a  furnace  with  bellows.  Under  some  circumstances  the  hot 
iron  may  be  very  convenient  for  arrestintf  haemorrhage ;  formerlj',  be- 
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fore  ligation  was  known,  it  was  the  most  celebrated  styptic.  The 
Aiabian  surgeons  usually  heated  their  amputating  knives  red  hot,  a 
proceeding  that  even  JFhbricius  HUdanus  extolled,  although  he  pre- 
ferred burning  the  bleeding  arteries  separately  with  fine-pointed  cau- 
teries, in  which  he  must  have  had  an  enviable  expertness. 

Quite  recently  a  similar  method  has  been  invented,  namely,  the 
use  of  platinum  heated  by  the  galvanic  battery.     This  is  the  so-called 
ffolvano-catigiie  introduced  into  Germany  by  Middeldorpf,  which  may 
lometimes  be  employed  with  advantage.     As  you  may  readily  imder- 
stand,  in  practice  we  have  not  always  at  hand  an  iron  properly  shaped 
for  arresting  haemorrhage,  such  as  you  see  in  the  surgical  clinics. 
Di^enhach^  the  most  talented  German  operator  of  this  century,  who 
was  at  the  same  time  a  most  original  man,  once,  lacking,  other  means, 
being  alone  in  a  poor  dwelling,  arrested  a  haemorrhage  following  the 
extirpation  of  a  tumor  from  the  back,  by  means  of  the  tongs  which  he 
heated  in  the  stove.     A  knitting-needle,  stuck  in  a  piece  of  wood  or  a 
cork,  and  heated  at  the  lamp,  may  answer  the  purpose  of  the  hot  iron. 
A  remedy  which  not  only  equals,  but  occasionally  siupasses,  the 
hot  iron  in  its  effects,  is  liquor  ferri  sesquichlorati  ;  this  forms  with 
the  blood  such  a  leathery,  adherent  coagulum,  that  it  acts  excellently 
as  a  styptic.    To  apply  it,  you  press  a  piece  of  charpie,  moistened  with 
it,  finnly  against  the  wound ;  after  having  washed  off  the  blood  with  a 
sponge,  hold  it  there  from  two  to  five  minutes ;  you  will  thus  be  able 
to  arrest  quite  free  arterial  haemorrhage.     If  the  first  application  does 
not  succeed,  try  it  a  second  or  third  time ;  this  remedy  will  rarely  fail 
you;  but  it  makes  a  slough,  behind  which  there  is  often  sanious  sup- 
puration mixed  with  gas-bubbles ;  hence  we  should  not  employ  this 
■typtic  needlessly. 

The  application  oipttnk  and  blotting-paper  to  bleeding  wounds  is 

snold  popular  remedy ;  the  punk  sticks  ^t  to  the  blood  and  the  wound, 

if  the  bleeding  be  not  excessive ;  in  haemorrhages  at  all  free  it  is  useless 

without  simultaneous  compression ;  occasionally  it  is  very  efficacious. 

Mid  is  highly  praised  by  some  surgeons.     Dry  charpie  pressed  finnly 

oa  the  wound  has  the  same  effect,  according  to  my  experience. 

Other  h«mo6tatics   are  ail  of  turpentine  and   aqtta  JBinelli^  in 

vUchthe  creosote  is  chiefly  efficacious;  oonceming  the  former  alone 

hi^ve  I  any  experience,  and  I  recommend  it  strongly ;  when  I  studied 

in  65ttiDgen,  it  was  also  specially  recommended  by  my  preceptor, 

£attm,and  I  used  it  once  with  such  striking  benefit  in  a  doubtful  case 

that  I  have  a  certain  devotion  for  it.    It  is,  however,  an  heroic  remedy, 

not  only  because  application  of  turpentine-oil  to  a  wound  induces 

lerere  paio,  but  also  because  it  excites  severe  inflammation  in  the 

wound  and  its  ricinitj;.     I  wiD  relate  the  case  where  I  employed  it 
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A  joung,  feeble  woman  Buffered,  after  confinement  for  manj  months, 
from  an  extensive  suppmration  behind  the  right  breast,  between  the 
mammary  gland  and  the  fascia  of  the  pectoral  musde ;  nmnerous  inci-* 
sions  had  already  been  made  through  the  breast,  and  about  its  circum- 
ference, to  give  firee  access  to  the  pus  which  formed  in  such  quantities ; 
but  the  openings  soon  closed  again,  and  new  ones  had  to  be  made,  as 
the  wound  did  not  heal  from  below.  From  one  such  incision,  which  I 
made  quite  extensive,  severe  hasmorrhage  resulted,  blood  welled  up 
from  the  depth  of  the  abscess,  and  I  was  unable  to  find  the  bleeding 
vessel ;  it  flowed  continuously,  as  if  from  a  spring.  First,  I  filled  the 
cavity  with  oharpie  and  applied  a  bandage;  the  blood  soon  oozed 
through  this  dressing ;  I  removed  it  and  injected  ice-water  into  the 
various  openings ;  the  bleeding  moderated.  I  again  made  firm  compres- 
sion, and  the  haemorrhage  seemed  arrested.  I  had  scarcely  reached  my 
room  in  the  hospital  when  I  was  called  by  the  nurse,  because  the  blood 
again  oozed  through  the  dressing ;  the  patient  had  fainted,  was  pale 
as  a  corpse,  and  the  pulse  was  very  smaU.  The  bandage  had  to  be 
removed  at  once.  I  now  thrust  pieces  of  ice  through  the  different 
openings  into  the  cavity  tmder  the  breast ;  still  the  bleeding  was  not 
arrested.  The  patient  went  frx)m  one  fainting-fit  into  another,  the  bed 
flowed  with  blood  and  ice-water,  the  patient  lay  unconscious,  with  cold 
limbs  and  upturned  eyes,  the  nurses  constantly  trying  to  resuscitate  the 
patient  by  holding  ammonia  to  the  nose,  and  rubbing  the  forehead  with 
Cologne  water.  At  the  commencement  of  my  surgical  life,  unaccus- 
tomed to  quiet  and  presence  of  mind  in  such  scenes,  caused  by  my  own 
act,  I  shall  never  forget  this  situation.  I  thought  it  would  be  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  amputate  the  breast  at  once,  to  find  and  ligate  the 
bleeding  artery,  but  determined  to  make  one  more  attempt  with  oil 
of  turpentine.  I  soaked  a  few  wads  in  this  substance,  introduced 
them  into  the  wound,  and  the  bleeding  was  instantly  arrested.  The 
patient  soon  revived ;  the  turpentine,  which  was  left  in  twenty-four 
hours,  caused  intense  reaction  in  the  abscess  cavity,  whose  walls  be- 
came detached.  Subsequent  active  granulation  induced  in  three  weeks 
a  cure  wliich  had  for  months  been  patiently  and  perseveringly  sought 
in  vain  by  physician  and  patient.  I  cannot  explain  to  you  how  bleed- 
ing is  arrested  by  oil  of  turpentine  and  creosote ;  they  do  not  cause 
particularly  firm  coagulation  of  the  blood ;  probably  the  intense  irritar 
tion  they  induce  excites  a  peculiarly  energetic  contraction  of  the  di- 
vided capillaries. 

You  will  rarely  see  styptics  employed  in  the  surgical  clinic ;  they 
are  rather  favorites  of  the  practising  physician,  who  is  not  accustomed 
to  ligate  arteries.     TVTiere  we  can  ligate  or  compress,  we  should  not 
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use  styptics.  In  pareDchymatous  bleeding  from  the  face,  neck,  or 
perinteum,  we  may  resort  to  8t3rptic8  with  advantage,  if  it  makes  no 
difference  whether  the  wound  suppmutes  subsequently ;  but,  if  the 
haemorrhage  be  considerable,  and  styptics  fail,  subsequent  ligation  is 
much  more  difficult,  as  the  wound  is  often  terribly  smeared  up  by  the 
previous  applications. 

In  surgery  you  have  nothing  to  expect  from  the  internal  adminisp 
tradon  of  remedies  recommended  as  styptics.  Absolute  quiet,  keeping 
cool,  narcotics,  purgatives,  may  occasionally  be  of  great  assistance  in 
congestive  hemorrhages,  but  their  action  is  far  too  slow  for  the  bleed- 
ing that  we  have  to  deal  with  in  surgery. 

The  general  debility  from  profuse  hseraorrhage  will,  of  course, 
be  most  effectually  combated  by  arresting  the  bleeding ;  but,  while 
doing  this,  you  may  have  the  assistants,  not  otherwise  employed,  try 
to  resuscitate  the  patient  by  smelling^alts,  sprinkling  with  water, 
eta  You  should  not  yourself  join  in  these  attempts,  till  the  bleed- 
ing is  stopped ;  then  you  may  give  wine,  rum,  or  brandy,  warm  coffee, 
or  scnxp ;  cover  the  patient  up  warmly ;  let  him  take  a  few  drops  of  spir- 
its of  ether  or  acetic  ether,  and  smell  ammonia,  etc.  I  have  never  had  a 
patient  bleed  to  death  under  my  hands,  but  have  met  two  cases  where 
the  patients  died,  two  and  five  hours  after  extensive  operations, 
with  dyspncea  and  spasmodic  contractions,  apparently  as  a  result  of 
the  great  loss  of  blood ;  these  cases  decided  me,  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances, to  inject  the  blood  of  a  healthy  person  into  the  veins  of 
the  bleeding  one.  This  operation,  which  is  called  transfusio^i^  is 
quite  ancient ;  it  originated  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. After  the  world  had  been  for  a  time  astonished  at  its  boldness, 
it  was  laid  aside  and  derided,  but,  toward  the  end  of  the  last  century, 
it  was  again  drawn  from  the  shade  of  oblivion  by  English  physicians,  es- 
pecially the  obstetricians.  After  DieffPenhach  had  made  some  attempts 
again  to  introduce  transfusion  into  Germany  without  success.  Mar* 
tin  has  of  late  the  credit  of  ag^in  calling  attention  to  it  as  a  mode 
of  saving  life,  while  Panum  has  exhaustively  treated  the  subject  in 
physiological  experiments.  Statistics  show  that  the  operation  was 
fiivorable  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  and  was  very  easy  to  per- 
form. Although  formerly  lamb's  blood  was  successfully  injected  into 
man's  veins,  it  is  best  and  most  natural  to  choose  blood  from  a  young, 
healthy,  and  strong  himian  being.  The  instruments  required  are  a 
knife,  forceps,  scissors,  a  fine  canula,  and  a  4-6  oz.  glass  syringe  to 
fit  it.  We  open  the  vein  of  a  healthy,  strong  young  man,  in  the  man- 
ner hereafter  to  be  described,  and  receive  first  about  four  ounces  of 
the  blood  in  a  rather  high  bowl,  standing  in  a  basin  fiill  of  blood-warm 
water ;  the  blood,  flowing  into  the  bowl,  is  beaten  with  a  twirling 
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stick,  till  the  fibrine  is  separated.  While  this  is  being  done,  the  most 
perceptible  subcutaneous  vein  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow  of  the  patient 
is  to  be  exposed  bj  an  incision  through  the  skin ;  then  two  silk  threads 
are  to  be  passed  under  it^  the  lower  one  is  drawn  on  without 
closing  it,  so  that  no  blood  may  escape  by  the  subsequent  fine  oblique 
incision  made  in  the  vein  by  the  scissors.  The  canula  is  passed  up 
into  the  now  gaping  opening  in  the  vein,  and  the  upper  thread  is 
crossed  over  it  without  being  tied ;  some  blood  should  escape  through 
the  canula,  so  as  to  fill  it  and  drive  out  the  air.  Meanwhile,  the  as- 
sistant has  completed  the  venesection  and  filtered  the  whipped  blood 
through  a  fine  oloth ;  then  ihe  previously-warmed  ayriuge  is  k>  be 
filled  with  the  blood,inverted  and  the  air  forced  out,  placed  firmly  in  the 
canula,  and  the  blood  injected  very  slowly.  Experience  has  taught 
that  it  is  not  advisable  to  inject  more  than  four  to  eight  ounces  of 
blood,  and  that  this  is  enough  to  recall  life.  We  should  never  empty 
the  syringe  entirely,  and  cease  at  once  if  the  patient  has  dyspnoea. 
When  the  injection  is  completed,  we  remove  the  ligatures  and  canula, 
and  treat  the  wound  as  after  venesection.  There  has  been  much  dis- 
pute, as  to  whether  or  not  it  is  necessary  to  remove  the  fibrine  from 
the  blood  to  be  injected.  PanunCs  experiments  have  clearly  proved  that 
fibrine  is  not  necessary  in  resuscitation  by  transfusion,  and  that,  even 
with  the  greatest  care,  it  may  act  injuriously  by  clotting.  The  active 
element  in  this  operation  appears  to  be  the  introduction  of  blood-cor- 
puscles as  bearers  of  oxygen.  Possibly,  transfusion  has  a  still  wider 
future ;  at  all  events,  it  might  be  worth  while  to  try  it  in  excessive 
anaemia,  resulting  from  other,  sometimes  unknown,  causes,  even  al- 
though, according  to  Panum^s  excellent  observations,  the  blood  itself 
does  not  nourish,  but  is  only  the  bearer  and  forwarder  of  nourish- 
ment. The  experiments  made  by  NeudOffer^  during  the  last  Italian 
War,  on  the  wounded  who  had  become  anaemic  from  profuse  suppiuii 
tion,  had  no  brilliant  results,  it  is  true,  but  further  trials  should  be 
made  of  this  operation,  which  with  proper  care  is  not  dangerous. 

Hueter  has  studied  transfusion  most  thoroughly  of  late  ;  he  rec- 
ommends injecting  beaten  and  filtered  venous  blood  into  an  artery 
(such  as  the  radial  or  posterior  tibial)  in  a  peripheral  direction,  just 
as  was  once  done  by  Von  Oraefe.  As  Hueter  has  demonstrated  that 
this  arterial  transfusion  is  easier  than  the  venous,  it  deserves  the 
preference,  because  by  it  we  avoid  the  danger  of  pulmonary  emboli. 
No  abnormal  symptoms  occurred  where  Hueter  operated  on  the  hands 
and  feet ;  but  I  doubt  if  it  would  often  be  possible  to  introduce  a 
canula  into  these  small  arteries  in  a  patient  bleeding  to  death  ;  in 
such  a  case  we  should  have  to  choose  the  brachial  artery. 

The  enormous  increase  of  bodily  temperature,  the  occurrence  of 
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bloody  iirine,  and  other  symptoms,  following  this  operation,  show 
that  it  has  a  very  decided  influence  on  the  physiological  action  of  the 
organism.  As  this  operation  has  always  been  performed  in  vain  by 
myself  and  my  assistants,  I  am  much  less  in  favor  of  it  than  formerly, 
when  I  only  knew  it  from  the  accounts  of  others. 

I  oannot  here  enter  on  the  treatment  of  the  later  results  of  con- 
siderable haemorrhages;  it  will  be  evident  to  you  that,  in  general, the 
chronic  effects,  the  deficient  formation  of  new  blood,  must  be  com- 
bated by  strengthening  and  nourishing  diet  and  medicines. 


LECTURE   IV. 

(hiplng  of  the  Wound. — Union  \y  Plaster. — Snture ;  Interrupted  Suture ;  Twisted  Su- 
ture.— External  Changes  perceptible  in  the  United  Wound. — Healing  by  First  In- 
tention. 

Aftkb  entirely  arresting  the  hasmorrhage  irom  a  wound,  cleaning 
its  sur&oe  with  cold  water,  and  satisfying  yourself  of  its  depth,  and 
of  the  character  of  the  parts  divided,  in  doing  which  you  must  notice 
whether  a  joint,  or  one  of  the  cavities  of  the  body,  has  been  opened, 
a  large  nerve  divided,  or  a  bone  exposed  or  injured,  etc.,  you  will 
tarn  your  attention  to  the  third  symptom  in  the  fresh  wound,  that  is, 
its  gaping.  On  division  skin,  &.scia,  and  nerves  will  separate,  partly 
from  their  own  elasticity,  partly  because  they  are  attached  to  the  mus- 
cles, -which,  from  their  contractility,  shrink  together  immediately 
after  being  divided,  and  whose  cut  surfaces,  consequently,  especially 
in  transverse  wounds,  are  more  or  less  separated. 

At  first  we  shall  consider  only  those  incised  wounds  where  there  has 
been  no  loss  of  substance,  but  only  a  simple  division  of  the  soft  parts. 
For  such  a  wound  to  heal  quickly,  it  is  desirable  that  the  two  edges 
should  be  brought  exactly  together,  as  they  were  before  the  injury ; 
to  accomplish  this,  we  make  use  of  strips  of  adhesive  plaster  or  of 
sutures. 

In  wounds  where  the  cutis  is  scarcely  divided,  as  so  often  happens 
in  the  common  incised  wounds  of  the  fingers,  we  may  use  isinglass- 
plaster  with  advantage.  It  consists  of  a  solution  of  ichthyocolla  in 
water,  mixed  with  a  little  spirits  of  wine,  painted  over  a  thin,  finn 
silk  stuff  or  paper ;  the  bade  is  often  painted  with  tincture  of  benzoin, 
which  gives  the  plaster  a  pleasant  odor.     As  the  plaster  readilj  lo'is 
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ens  under  moisfc  oompresseSy  it  is  often  advisable  to  paint  it  with  col* 
lodion,  after  it  has  dried* 

CoUodion  is  a  solution  of  gun-cotton  in  a  mixture  of  ether  and 
alcohol.  If  this  fluid  be  painted  over  the  plaster  and  the  skin  immedi- 
ately adjacent,  the  ether  quickly  evaporates,  and  a  fine  membrane  in- 
soluble in  water  remains,  often  puckering  up  the  skin.  A  further 
therapeutic  use  may  be  made  of  this  contractile  action  of  collodion, 
by  painting  it  on  the  inflamed  skin,  either  directly,  or,  still  better,  after 
covering  the  part  with  a  thin,  coarse-meshed  cotton-cloth  (gauze); 
this  causes  moderate,  even  pressure.  When  you  use  collodion  to 
£&8ten  the  plaster,  avoid  applying  it  directly  to  the  wound ;  this  not 
only  causes  unnecessary  pain,  but  may  also  induce  inflammation  and 
suppuration  of  the  wound,  which  should  be  particularly  avoided. 

If  the  cutis  be  divided,  and  the  plaster  must  resist  any  considera- 
ble tension  in  keeping  the  edges  of  the  wound  together,  ichthyocolla- 
plaster  proves  insufficient,  and  adhesive  plaster  must  be  employed. 
Of  this  we  have  two  varieties,  besides  innumerable  modifications,  from 
attempts  to  make  it  cheaper  and  better.  Einplastrum  adhaesivum, 
emplastrum  diachylon  compositum,  our  common  adhesive  plaster,  con- 
sists of  olive-oil,  litharge,  resin,  and  turpentine.  While  it  is  fluid 
from  heat  it  is  painted  on  linen,  and  it  is  generally  used  in  strips,  which 
are  laid  over  the  wound,  and  hold  its  edges  together.  When  fresh, 
this  plaster  adheres  excellently,  but  loosens  after  a  time,  if  moist  com- 
presses be  applied  over  it.  Very  sensitive  skins  are  irritated  by  this 
plaster  if  it  is  frequently  applied ;  then  we  may  resort  to  the  other  adhe* 
sive  plaster,  the  emplastrum  cerussos  (emplastrum  adhaesivum  album), 
which  is  prepared  from  olive-oil,  litharge,  and  white  lead,  with  hot 
water.  This  plaster  adheres  less  firmly,  but  has  the  advantage  of 
smearing  the  lips  of  the  wound  less  than  the  yellow  plaster.  A  mix* 
ture  of  equal  parts  of  the  two  plasters  lessens  the  objections  and  com- 
bines the  advantages. 

In  large  wounds  we  now  avoid  the  use  of  adhesive  plaster  more 
than  formerly,  and  in  its  place  employ  the  suture  more  commonly. 
When  we  wish  to  unite  wounds  by  the  suture,  we  generally  choose 
between  two  varieties,  the  interrupted  (sutura  nodosa)  and  the  twisted 
suture  (sutura  circumvoluta).  There  is  some  truth  in  the  assertion 
that,  by  the  introduction  of  a  foreign  body,  such  as  a  thread  or  needle, 
we  maintain  constant  irritation  in  the  edgt^s  of  the  wound,  but  this 
cannot  equal  the  great  advantage  obtained  by  the  certainty  of  ad- 
justment of  the  edges  of  the  wound  by  means  of  sutures.  Hence, 
except  adhesive  plaster,  almost  all  substitutes  for  the  suture,  m  which 
ancient  and  modern  surgery  has  exhausted  itself,  after  being  fashion* 
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able  for  a  time^  bave  been  thrown  aside.  The  suture  has  not  vet 
been  dropped,  and  probably  never  will  be,  any  more  than  ligation. 

There  are  certain  parts  of  the  body,  as  the  scalp,  hands,  and  feet, 
where  we  try  to  avoid  sutures,  because  there  certain  inflammatory 
processes,  which  have  often  been  ascribed  to  the  suture,  readily  assume 
a  dangerous  character;  but  I  think  there  is  a  good  deal  of  prejudice 
in  this.  "Wounds  of  the  head  are  especially  prone  to  cause  inflamma* 
tions  of  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissue ;  extensive  statistics  have 
never  shown  whether  this  tendency  is  particularly  increased  by  the 
irritation  firom  sutures.  There  are  many  articles  of  faith  handed 
down  from  preceptor  to  pupil,  from  one  text-book  to  another ;  many 
of  them  are  a  sort  of  Hippocratic  traditions,  full  of  practical  truth ;  to 
these  I  pay  fiill  respect ;  others  are  based  on  accidental  observations 
and  consequent  judgments ;  among  the  latter,  I  class  the  objection  to 
sutures  in  scalp-wounds.  Reviewing  my  own  experience,  I  remember 
more  cases  of  inflammation  following  woimds  where  no  sutures  were 
introduced  than  where  they  were.  It  is  very  important,  however,  at 
once  to  recognize  inflammations  beginning  in  the  head,  and  to  remove 
the  sutures.  The  amount  of  gaping  and  the  forms  of  the  wound  (e.  g., 
a  flap-wound  or  not)  at  once  show  the  necessity  for  sutures.  One 
would  never  take  any  unnecessary  trouble  in  introducing  sutures,  un- 
less urged  by  excess  of  surgical  zeal ;  but  where,  for  the  reasons  above 
given,  adhesive  plaster  will  not  answer,  we  should  employ  sutures. 

For  the  interrupted  suture  we  use  surgical  needles  and  silk  thread 
or  wire.  Surgical  needles  differ  from  ordinary  ones,  in  having  a  lance* 
shaped,  groimd  point,  which  pierces  the  skin  more  readily  than  the 
round  point  of  a  sewing-needle;  they  are  also  of  somewhat  softer 
steel  than  English  sewing-needles,  so  that  they  do  not  spring  so 
much.  Their  thickness  and  length  vary  greatly,  according  as  we 
wish  to  apply  a  strong  thread  deeply  where  the  edges  of  the  wound 
are  tense,  or  only  to  use  a  fine  thread  to  bring  the  edges  together  ex- 
actly. All  needles  should,  however,  have  a  good-sized  eye,  so  that  we 
may  not,  like  a  tailor,  lose  time  in  threading  them,  but  do  so  readily 
and  quiddy.  The  needle  may  be  either  straight  or  curved.  The 
curve  should  vary  with  the  locality  where  we  wish  to  sew ;  for  in- 
stance, very  fine,  strongly-curved  needles  are  required  for  sewing  about 
the  inner  canthus  of  the  eye;  large,  strongly-curved  needles  are 
needed  for  sewing  up  a  perinaeum,  ruptured  during  labor,  etc.  The 
curvature  may  either  be  in  the  whole  needle  or  only  at  the  pointed 
end ;  for  instance,  for  certain  operations,  it  is  shaped  like  a  fish-hook  ; 
the  variety  is  very  great.  For  sewing  such  wounds  as  usually  present 
themselves  in  practice,  you  need  only  a  few  fine  and  coarse  straight 
and  variously-curved  needles. 
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The  thread  is  usually  of  silk,  whose  coarseness  corresponds  to  the 
size  of  the  needle.  Formerly  I  always  sewed  with  the  red  German 
silk,  which  has  long  been  used  for  this  purpose ;  but  in  England  I 
found  a  sort  of  undyed,  strongly-twisted  silk,  which,  even  when  very 
dne,  is  so  strong  that,  with  thread  as  fine  as  a  hair,  we  may  sew  up 
wounds  and  draw  them  together.  Moreover,  this  silk  imbibes  so  little 
moisture  that  it  may  lie  for  days  in  the  wound  without  swelling  or  ii^ 
ritating.  Now  I  use  only  this  so-called  Chinese  silk.  Another  mate- 
rial for  sutures  has  been  lately  used  in  England  and  America,  viz., 
iUver  or  iron  wire.  It  must  be  very  fine  and  soft ;  the  iron  wire  for  this 
purpose  is  well  annealed.  The  trial  of  this  material  was  first  induced 
by  the  long^nown  fiBu;t  that,  when  metals  were  introduced  under  the 
skin  or  anywhere  in  the  body,  they  usually  excited  no  suppuration, 
but  the  parts  often  healed  over  them.  Hence,  it  was  thought  that 
the  inflammations  often  occurring  at  the  points  of  suture  might  be 
avoided  by  using  metal  instead  of  the  animal  substance  silk.  In 
truth,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  this  suppuration  is  less  apt  to  occur 
from  metal  than  from  silk  thread,  still  experiments  of  Simon  have 
shown  that  the  suppuration  from  sutures  depends  g^atly  on  the  thick* 
nesd  of  the  thread.  From  my  own  experience  I  can  affirm  that  fine 
silk  threads  cause  as  little  suppuration  along  the  course  of  the  suture, 
and  may  heal  in,  just  as  well  as  metal  ones. 

We  come  now  to  the  applioaHon  of  the  ifUerrupted  suture.  You 
do  it  as  follows :  with  a  toothed  forceps  you  first  seize  one  lip  of  the 
wound ;  pass  the  needle  through  the  skin,  about  two  lines  from  the 
edge,  as  deep  as  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  and  bring  it  out  through  the 
wound ;  now  seize  the  other  lip  of  the  wound  with  the  forceps  and 
pierce  it  from  the  wound  up  toward  the  skin,  exactly  opposite  the 
first  point  of  entrance,  then  draw  the  thread  through  and  cut  it  off, 
leaving  both  sides  long  enough  to  tie  readily  in  a  knot.  Now  make 
a  simple,  or,  if  the  tension  of  the  borders  of  the  wound  be  great^  a 
surgeon's  knot^  and  draw  it  tight,  seeing  that  the  edges  of  the  wound 
are  in  exact  apposition ;  then  make  a  second  knot,  and  cut  off  both 
threads,  close  to  the  knot,  so  that  no  long  ends  of  thread  may  get  in 
the  wound. 

Should  you  desire  to  use  wire,  you  thread  it  as  you  do  the  silk  on 
the  needle,  draw  a  short  portion  through  the  eye  and  bend  it^  then 
make  the  suture  as  above  described.  When  the  wire  is  very  soft,  we 
can  tie  a  knot  with  it  nicely,  just  as  with  a  silk  thread ;  still,  the 
whole  of  this  manipulation  is  much  less  pleasant  with  wire  than  with 
silk  thread,  and  on  closing  the  knot  the  border  of  the  skin  is  readily 
displaced,  or  there  may  be  twists,  that  render  the  hold  less  secure ; 
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this  b  ospedallj  apt  to  happen  with  our  Grerman  wire,  which  has  not 
yet  attained  the  softness  of  the  English.  The  pleasantest  wires  are 
those  made  of  a  mixture  of  gold  and  silver  and  of  platinum,  of  which 
very  fine,  pliable,  and,  at  the  same  time,  firm  wire  may  be  made.  [Very 
nice  wire  is  made  of  lead,  and  it  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  an  advan^ 
tage  that  this  will  break  if  the  parts  should  swell  excessively.]  Still, 
how  ridiculous  it  would  be  to  try  to  substitute  these  expensive  articles 
for  ordinary  silk,  by  which  millions  of  wounds  have  been  healed  excel- 
lently, and  will  be  in  future !  I  pass  over  the  many  newly-recommend- 
ed modes  of  fastening  the  wire  by  knots  or  twisting;  they  show  that 
even  those  who  advocate  metallic  sutures  have  foimd  some  trouble  in 
Castening  the  knot  I  first  make  a  simple  knot,  draw  it  together, 
make  two  or  three  short  twists,  and  cut  off  the  ends  close  to  the 
twisted  part  Wire  cuts  the  edges  of  the  wound,  just  as  silk  does,  if 
it  be  very  fine. 

I  have  rarely  found  the  little  objections  to  silk  sutures  sufficiently 
annoying  to  make  me  replace  them  by  metal  sutures.  Beginners 
generally  err  in  making  sutures  too  tight ;  this  constricts  the  edges 
of  the  wound.  When  they  swell,  as  they  mostly  do,  this  constriction 
is  rarely  enough  to  kill  the  tissue  at  once,  but  causes  inflammation 
with  redness  and  suppuration  about  the  puncture,  which  may  spread 
and  impede  healing  of  the  wound  if  the  sutures  be  not  removed  in  time. 

Straight  needles  may  be  best  introduced  with  the  fingers;  but 
curved  needles,  especially  when  they  are  small  or  the  wound  deeply 
seated,  are  introduced  better  and  more  certainly  by  means  of  a  neecUe- 
holder.  There  are  numbers  of  these ;  I  am  in  the  habit  of  using 
Dieffmbach^s.  It  consists  of  a  forceps  with  short,  thick  blades,  be- 
tween which  we  hold  the  needle  firmly  and  securely,  and  introduce  it 
through  the  skin  in  the  direction  of  its  curvature.  This  perfectly  sim- 
ple instrument  suffices  for  almost  all  cases,  and  in  good  hands  is  sur- 
passed by  no  instrument  for  security  in  holding  and  introducing  the 
needle.  Complicated  instruments  are  especially  suited  for  unskilful 
surgeons,  says  DUffenbach^  in  the  unparalleled  introduction  to  his  Ope- 
rative Surgery ;  not  the  instrument,  but  the  hand  of  the  surgeon,  should 
operate.  Practice  and  habit  render  this  or  that  instrument  indispen- 
sable. Thus  some  find  it  complicated  and  inconvenient  to  seize  the 
lips  of  the  wound  with  forceps,  as  I  taught  you,  although  this  is  bet- 
ter than  holding  them  with  the  fingers ;  for  me,  the  latter  would  be 
very  inconvenient  In  this  matter  any  one  may  do  as  his  habits  and 
inclination  lead  him.  When  I  have  to  sew  some  deep  part — as  the 
▼elom,  rectum,  or  vagina — I  always  use  needles  with  handles. 

Of  course  the  number  of  sutures  to  be  applied  dex>ends  on  the 
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length  of  the  wound ;  generally  sutures  half-an-inch  apart  suffice,  but 
where  perfect  apposition  and  small  cicatrioes  are  very  desirable,  as  in 
wounds  of  the  face,  they  must  be  closer,  and  should  ^temate  between 
coarse  ones  at  a  distance  from  the  edge  of  the  wound,  and  fine  ones 
enclosing  but  a  small  portion  of  the  edge. 

The  second  variety  of  suture,  twisted  or  hare-lip  mUure^  is  made  by 
passing  a  long  pm  with  a  lancenshaped  point  through  the  flaps  of  the 
wound,  and  passing  a  strong  cotton  or  silk  thread  around  it,  as  I  now 
show  you.  You  take  the  thread  in  both  hands,  lay  it  parallel  to  and 
immediately  over  the  pin,  that  is,  transversely  to  .the  wound,  pass  it 
under  the  two  ends  of  the  pin  from  above,  and  draw  on  it,  so  as  to 
approximate  the  edges  of  the  wound  exactly  (this  is  the  so-called 
NuUtour)  ;  now  you  change  the  threads  to  the  other  hands,  and,  with 
the  right  thread  in  the  left  hand,  pass  around  the  left  end  of  the  pin 
from  above  downward,  and,  with  the  left  thread  in  the  right  hand,  do 
the  same  for  the  right  end  of  the  pin ;  you  change  the  threads  again 
and  make  four  to  six  similar,  so-called  figure  of  eight  turns ;  then  tie 
a  double  knot  and  cut  the  ends  off  close ;  then  cut  off  the  ends  of  the 
pin  to  a  proper  length,  so  that  they  may  not  press  on  the  skin,  but  not 
so  short  as  to  prevent  their  being  readily  withdrawn  subsequently. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  other  sutures,  which  for  the  most 
part  are  only  of  historical  interest,  and  which  we  here  pass  over ; 
some  peculiar  forms  of  suture  will  be  treated  in  special  sui^ery,  under 
wounds  of  the  different  parts,  as  in  wounds  of  the  intestine. 

Where  are  the  advantages  of  the  twisted  over  the  interrupte<l 
suture  ?  and  when  do  you  employ  it  ?  These  indications  may  be  re- 
duced to  two  £Etctors,  so  that  you  will  consider  the  interrupted  suture 
as  the  simpler  and  more  common.  Tlie  twisted  suture  is  preferable — 
I4  When  the  flaps  of  the  wound  are  very  tense ;  2.  When  the  skin- 
flaps  to  be  united  are  very  thin  and  without  support — in  short,  where 
the  lips  of  the  wound  have  a  tendency  to  roll  in.  The  needle,  remain- 
ing in  position  in  both  cases,  renders  the  suture  more  secure  and  firm ; 
the  needle  serves  as  a  sort  of  subcutaneous  splint  for  the  edges  of  the 
skin ;  they  arc  supported  by  it,  and  are  also  held  more  securely  by  the 
folds  of  thread  on  the  outside.  In  many  cases,  in  applying  sutures  in 
the  face,  the  interrupted  and  twisted  sutures  are  applied  alternately ; 
the  latter  serve  as  supports  and  to  resist  tension,  the  former  to  in- 
duce more  exact  union  of  tlie  edges  of  the  toound. 

When  the  bloc<ling  has  been  stopped  and  the  wound  united,  aU 
has  been  done  that  is  at  first  necessary.  Now  let  us  observe  whal 
takes  place  in  the  closed  wound. 
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Immediately  after  being  united,  the  edges  of  the  wound  are  genera 
My  white,  from  the  pressure  exercised  hy  the  sutures  as  they  com- 
press the  capillaries ;  rarely  the  borders  of  the  wound  are  dark  blue ; 
this  always  indicates  great  impediment  to  the  return  of  blood  through 
the  veins,  due  to  a  loss  of  part  of  the  blood-vessels.  It  is  evident 
that  the  communication  between  arteries  and  veins  may  be  greatly 
disturbed  by  the  division  of  a  large  number  of  capillaries,  so  that  at 
some  point  in  the  border  of  the  wound  the  vis  a  tergo  of  the  venous 
stream  shall  be  insufficient.  On  the  whole,  this  dark-blue  color  of  the 
flaps  of  the  wound  is  rare ;  it  either  disappears  spontaneously  or  a 
small  portion  of  the  lip  of  the  wound  dies,  a  symptom  to  which  we 
shall  return  when  speaking  of  contused  wounds,  in  which  it  is  quite 
common. 

Even  after  a  few  hours  you  find  the  borders  of  the  wound  slightly 
swollen  and  occasionally  bright  red;  this  redness  and  swelling  are 
often  absent  (especially  where  the  epidermis  is  thick),  but  occasionally, 
according  to  the  extent  and  depth  of  the  wound  and  tension  of  the 
skin,  it  spreads  from  two  or  three  lines,  or  to  as  many  inches,  around 
the  wound ;  the  usual  so-called  local  reaction  about  the  wound  takes 
place  in  this  space.  The  wound  pains  slightly,  especially  on  being 
touched.  All  this  may  be  best  seen  in  children  and  women  with 
delicate  skin.  About  wounds  of  the  face,  especially  of  the  eyelids, 
we  often  notice  extensive  oedema  in  twenty-four  hours;  this  fre- 
quently terrifies  the  friends,  but  is  usually  free  from  danger. 

In  a  considerable  number  of  cases,  if  the  sutures  be  not  too  tightly 
applied,  the  edges  of  the  wound  appear  unchanged  not  only  at  the 
time,  but  till  the  cure  is  complete.  But  often  enough  the  wound 
shows  the  cardinal  symptoms  of  inflammation ;  pain,  redness,  swell- 
ing, and  increased  heat,  of  which  you  may  satisfy  yoiurself  by  placing 
your  finger  on  the  parts  about  the  wound,  then  on  a  distant  part  of 
the  body.  The  process  going  on  at  the  wound,  and  ending  in  the 
union  of  its  edges,  comes  under  the  combination  of  morphological  and 
chemical  metamorphoses  comprised  by  the  name  inflammation^  and, 
in  the  case  under  consideration,  would  be  termed  traumatic  inflarn- 
majtion^  that  is,  an  inflammation  caused  by  an  injury  (rpavfia). 

As  a  rule,  these  local  symptoms  have  reached  their  height  in 
twenty-four  hours ;  if  by  that  time  they  have  not  exceeded  the  above 
bounds,  you  consider  the  process  as  taking  a  normal  course.  It  is  a 
marked  peculiarity  of  traumatic  inflammation^  that^  in  a  pure  form^ 
it  is  strictly  limited  to  the  borders  of  the  tooundy  and  does  not  extend 
teif/iout  special  cause.  It  is  not  unusual  for  these  symptoms  to  remain 
at  the  same  height  the  second  or  even  the  third  day  ;  but  by  the  third 
Of  fifth  day,  the  redness,  swelling,  pain,  and  increased  temperature, 
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should  have  disappeared  mostly  or  entirely.  If  the  symptoms  still 
increase  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  dajrs,  or  if  some  of  them,  as  se- 
vere pain,  and  great  swelling,  recur  at  this  time,  or  if  they  remain  at 
the  same  point  to  the  fifth  or  sixth  day,  it  is  a  sign  that  the  course 
differs  in  some  way  from  the  normaL  This  will  be  especially  evident 
from  the  general  condition  of  the  patient.  The  whole  body  reacts  to 
an  irritation  of  one  part  of  it,  not  in  a  perceptible  manner,  in  small 
wounds,  it  is  true.  We  shall  refer  to  this  general  reaction  at  the  close 
of  this  chapter.  At  present,  we  shall  consider  exclusively  the  condi- 
tion of  the  wounded  part. 

The  third  day,  often  indeed  on  the  second,  you  may  carefully  re- 
move the  pins  of  the  twisted  suture,  provided  you  have  also  applied 
interrupted  sutures ;  this  is  best  done  by  seizing  the  needle  with 
Dieffenhach^s  needle-holder,  and  rotating  it  gently,  while  fixing  the 
twisted  threads  with  one  finger.  The  threads  usually  remain  as  a 
sort  of  clamp  on  the  wound,  to  which  they  are  attached  by  dried 
blood ;  they  subsequently  loosen  spontaneously  ;  by  forcibly  detach- 
ing the  thread,  you  would  unnecessarily  strain  the  wound,  and  possi- 
bly tear  apart  the  freshly-united  edges.  If  at  this  time  we  carefully 
feel  the  edges  of  the  wound — if  the  oedema  has  subsided — we  find  them 
rather  firmer  than  parts  around ;  this  state  of  firm  infiltrcUion  sooner 
or  later  disappears. 

When  you  have  applied  many  stitches,  you  may  remove  some  of 
them,  that  have  little  to  hold,  on  the  third  day ;  others,  on  the  fourth 
and  fifth*  At  the  tensely-stretched  parts  of  the  skin  it  is  well  to  leave 
a  few  threads  for  eight  days  or  more,  or  even  leave  them  till  they  cut 
through  the  fiaps  of  the  wound,  provided  it  can  do  any  good  to  hold 
togetlier  the  edges  of  the  wound,  which  maj^  be  gaping  open.  Should 
the  inflammation  quickly  exceed  the  normal  amount,  we  must  remove 
the  sutures  earlier,  so  that  they  may  not  increase  the  irritation  ;  not 
unfrequently  blood,  that  is  decomposing  or  mixed  with  pus,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  wound,  is  the  cause  of  the  unusual  irritation. 

In  removing  the  interrupted  suture,  you  should  take  the  following 
precautions :  cut  the  thread  on  one  side  of  the  knot,  where  you  can 
most  readily  introduce  the  thin  blade  of  the  scissors  without  stretching 
the  wound ;  then  seize  the  thread  at  the  knot  with  a  dissecting  for 
ceps,  and  draw  it  out  toward  the  side  where  it  was  divided,  so  as  not 
to  separate  the  edges  of  the  wound  by  the  traction. 

Should  you  think  that,  after  removing  the  suture,  the  union  of  tne 
wound  is  still  too  weak  to  prevent  its  gaping,  you  may,  by  applying 
strips  of  ichthyocoUa-plaster  transversely  over  the  wound,  between  the 
points  where  the  sutures  were,  and  fastening  the  ends  (not  the  part 
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over  the  wound)  with  ooDodion,  give  support  enough  to  prevent  ten- 
sion of  the  flaps  of  the  wound,  such  as  unavoidably  occurs  in  changes 
of  expression  in  the  face. 

In  from  six  to  eight  days,  most  simple  incised  woimds  have  adhered 
firmly  enough  to  require  no  farther  support ;  indeed,  in  many  cases, 
this  is  the  case  by  the  second  or  fourth  day.  If,  in  the  course  of  the 
following  days,  the  dzy  blood  about  the  woimd  be  carefully  washed 
off,  the  young  cicatrix  appears  as  a  fine  red  stripe,  a  scarcely  visible 
fine  line.     This  process  of  healing  is  called  hecUing  by  first  intention. 

In  the  course  of  the  subsequent  months,  the  cicatrix  loses  its  red- 
ness and  hardness,  and  finally  becomes  perceptibly  whiter  than,  and  as 
soft  as,  the  skin ;  so  that  for  years  it  may  be  recognized  as  a  fine  white 
line.  It  often  disappears  almost  entirely  after  some  years.  Some  of 
you,  who  left  the  university  with  many  still  visible  cicatrices  on  the 
face,  may  hope  that  they  will  be  scarcely  visible  in  six  or  eight  years, 
when  the  Philistine  visage  will  become  you  less  than  it  does  the  stu- 
dent.    Tempera  mutantur  et  nos  mutamiu*  in  illls. 
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LECTURE   V. 

The  more  Minute  Changes  in  Healing  by  the  First  Intention. — Dilatation  of  Vessels  in 
the  Vicinity  of  the  Wound. — Fluxion. — Different  Views  regarding  the  Causes  of 
Fluxion. 

Gentlemen  :  You  are  now  acquainted  with  the  changes,  visible 
to  the  naked  eye,  that  take  place  in  the  wound  while  it  is  healing  ; 
let  us  now  try  to  see  what  occurs  in  the  tissues  from  the  time  of 
wounding  tiU  the  formation  of  the  cicatrix.  For  a  long  time,  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  study  and  know  these  changes  more 
thoroughly,  by  making  wounds  in  animals,  and  examining  them 
at  the  different  stages ;  but  it  is  only  the  most  exact  microscopic 
examination  of  the  tissue,  and  the  direct  observation  of  the  changes 
after  wounding,  that  have  enabled  us  to  give  a  description  of  the 
process  of  healing.  I  shall  attempt  to  give  you  a  brief  resume  of 
the  result  of  these  investigations,  which,  until  recently,  I  have  made 
my  special  study. 

[You  will  remember  that  I  tried  to  explain  to  you  the  significance 
of  traumatic  inflammation  as  an  accidental  complication  of  the  in- 
jury and  of  the  heaHng  of  wounds.  It  is  not  long  since  this  view 
began  to  gain  ground;  previous  observers  could  not  imagine  wounds 
healing  without  inflammation,  and  their  observations  were  made  on 
tissues  in  a  state  of  traumatic  inflammation  experimentally  induced. 
Hence  it  is  diflicult  to  separate  the  phenomena  due  to  healing  of  the 
wound  from  those  forming  part  of  the  inflammation.  At  all  events, 
observation  of  the  healing  of  wounds  first  gave  a  clear  insight  into 
the  nature  of  inflammation,  and  we  may  follow  its  course  from  this 
point  of  view.] 

The  interesting  results  thus  arrived  at  have  in  a  gi-eat  measure 
brought  it  about  that  by  "  inflammation  "  we  now  mean  generally  the 
series  of  changes  which  we  perceive  on  microscopic  examination.  Of 
late  we  are  accustomed  to  consider  these  morphological  processes  as 
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Che  essential  part  of  the  inflammation,  and  to  term  their  occurrence 
and  topical  course  the  ^  inflammatory  process."  I  would  not  weaken 
jour  interest  in  these  things  at  the  outset ;  but  the  prevailing  tenden- 
cies  render  it  necessary  for  me  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
(as  in  all  organic  growth,  and  in  each  transformation  of  the  tissues 
of  the  body)  form  is  always  the  product  of  chemical  or  physical 
power  inherent  in  the  material  supplied;  the  inflammatory,  like 
every  other  physiological  process,  is  chemico-physiological ;  this  we 
never  see,  even  with  the  best  microscopes ;  we  merely  perceive  the 
results  of  its  action.  These  results,  destruction  and  new  formation  of 
tissue,  have  something  peculiar  in  their  typical  course ;  but  they  vary 
as  widely  as  life  and  death ;  the  tissue  may  die  suddenly  or  not  for 
years ;  of  two  neoplasia  of  the  same  structure,  one  may  form  in  a  few 
days,  the  other  may  require  months ;  very  different  causes  may  induce 
very  similar  new  formations.  But  I  dread  confusing  you,  if  I  enter 
further  into  the  difliculties  always  arising  when  we  speak  of  inflam- 
mation in  general.  So  let  me  go  at  once  into  detail ;  and  we  will 
hereafter  return  to  the  general  question  of  inflammation. 

The  changes  after  injury  of  the  different  tissues  are  particularly 
seen  in  the  vessels,  in  the  injured  tissue  itself,  and  in  its  nerves.  The 
influence  of  the  latter  on  the  process  is,  however,  so  obscure,  that  we 
shall  not  consider  it.  We  shall  at  once  dismiss  as  unanswerable  the 
question,  whether  the  finest  nutrient  (vasomotor)  nerves,  which  lose 
themselves  in  the  different  tissues  (for  the  question  can  only  arise  con« 
ceming  these),  have  any  direct  influence  on  the  changes  occurring  in 
the  tissues,  and  in  the  vessels  themselves ;  and  the  rather  so,  as  the 
ends  of  the  nerves  have  only  been  certainly  recognized  in  a  few  parts 
of  the  body,  while  for  other  parts  it  is  entirely  unknown  how  the  nu- 
trient nerves  act,  and  what  relation  they  have  to  the  capillary  vessels. 
You  will  have  already  had  your  attention  called  to  the  imaginable  pos- 
sibilities and  probabilities  on  this  point,  in  the  lectures  on  physiology 
and  general  pathology. '  Hence,  if  we  say  but  little  about  the  nerves 
in  what  follows,  it  is  because  we  know  little  of  their  action  in  this 
special  process,  not  because  we  wish  to  deny  their  influence. 

Let  us  first  consider  the  simplest  tissue ;  let  us  suppose  a  vertical 
section,  through  the  connective  tissue,  with  a  closed  capillary  system 
at  the  sur&ce  of  the  skin,  magnified  300-400  times.  Here  you  have 
a  diagram  of  such  a  system. 

Let  there  be  an  incision  down  through  the  tissue ;  the  capillaries 
bleed,  the  bleeding  soon  ceases,  the  wound  is  accurately  united.  Now 
what  takes  place  ? 

The  blood  coagulates  in  the  capillaries  as  far  as  the  next  branches. 
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to  the  next  points  of  intereection  of  the  capillary  net-work.     Some  co- 
agulated blood  usually  remains  also  between  the  flaps  of  the  wound; 


^ 
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we  have  omitted  this  in  Fig.  3,  bo  ns  to  have  the  simplest  possible  rep- 
resentation of  tlio  changes.  Of  the  channels  for  the  circulation  in  our 
diagram,  some  have  become  impassable;  the  blood  must  accommodate 
itself  to  the  existing  by-paths— of  course  this  takes  place  under  a 
heavier  arterial  pressure  than  previously;  this  pressure  is  greater  the 
greater  the  obstruction  to  the  circulation,  and  the  less  numerous  the 
by-paths  (of  the  so-called  collateral  circulation).  The  result  of  this 
increased  pressure  is  the  distention  of  the  vessels  (which,  however,  is 
usually  much  greater  than  could  be  represented  in  the  diagram),  hence 
the  redness  about  the  wound,  and  to  some  extent  also  the  swelling. 
But  the  latter  also  has  another  cause :  the  more  the  capillary  walls 
are  distended,  the  thinner  they  become  ;  if  under  the  ordinary  press- 
ure, with  normal  thickness  of  their  walls,  tlioy  permit  blood  plasmi 
to  pass  to  nourish  the  tissues,  now  under  increased  pressure,  more 
plasma   than  normal  will   pass   through  the  walls,  whii'h   saturatea 
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the  injured  tissue,  and  whicli  the  latter  absorbs  by  its  power  of 
swelling. 

Thia  is  a  brief  explanation  of  the  perceptible  changes  in  the 
borders  of  the  wound,  the  redness  and  increased  heat  caused  by  the 
rapid  development  of  the  collateral  circulation,  by  which  more  blood 
6owB  through  the  Tessels  nearer  the  surface ;  the  swelling  is  cauaed 
by  the  distention  of  the  vessels  and  swelling  of  the  tissues,  which 
again  induces  slight  compression  of  the  nerves,  and  this  excites  some 
pain. 

This,  as  it  seems  to  me,  very  simple  mechanical  explanation,  would 
be  much  more  valuable,  if  it  fully  explained  the  whole  subsequent 
course,  and  could  he  applied  to  all  inflammations,  which  are  not  of 
traumatic  or  mechanical  origin.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  Ncithei 
the  great  vascular  distention  that  occurs  some  time  after  injury,  thai 
■hows  itself  in  extensive  redness  around  the  wound,  nor  the  capillary 
dilatation  tbat  exists  from  the  first  in  idiopathic  inflammations,  can  be 
refierred  to  purely  mechanical  causes. 
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If  the  disturbance  of  circulation  through  the  incision  be  not  ex* 
tensive,  it  passes  off  very  rapidly ;  these  so-called  passive  hypercemias 
are  not  exactly  inflammations ;  their  extent  accurately  corresponds  to 
the  mechanical  conditions,  while  in  regular  inflammations  the  redness 
often  extends  far  beyond  the  point  where  the  circulation  is  mechani- 
cally impaired.  We  do  not  call  it  inflammation  till  irritation  of  the 
tissues  accompanies,  or  in  &ct  arises  from,  the  capillary  distention. 
Such  irritations,  causing  dilatation  of  the  capillaries,  are  numerous ; 
we  shall  here  speak  only  of  the  mechanical  ones.  You  now  see  my 
ocular  conjunctiva  of  a  pure  bluish  white,  like  that  of  any  normal  eye. 
Now  I  rub  my  eye  till  it  weeps,  and  the  conjunctiva  becomes  reddish ; 
perhaps  with  the  naked  eye  you  may  see  some  of  the  larger  vessels 
— ^with  a  lens  you  will  also  see  the  finer  vessels,  full  of  blood.  After 
five  minutes  at  most,  the  redness  has  entirely  disappeared.  Look  at 
an  eye  where  a  small  insect  has  accidentally  gotten  under  the  lid,  as 
so  often  happens ;  the  person  rubs,  the  eye  weeps  and  becomes  quite 
red ;  if  the  insect  be  removed,  in  half  an  hour  you  will  probably  see 
nothing  noticeable  about  the  eye.  Here  you  have  the  simplest  obser- 
vation how  vessels  dilate  on  irritation,  and  empty  again  soon  after 
the  cessation  of  the  irritation.  What  is  the  immediate  cause  of  this 
symptom  ?  Why  do  not  the  vessels  contract  instead  of  dilating  ? 
These  questions  are  as  difficult  to  answer  as  the  observation  is  easy 
to  make,  and  to  repeat  innumerable  times,  with  the  same  result.  The 
fact  itself  has  been  known  as  long  as  man  has  observed ;  the  old  say* 
ing  "  ubi  stimulus  ibi  aflluxus  ^  refers  to  this.  The  increased  flow  of 
blood  is  the  answer  of  the  vascular  part  to  the  irritation. 

Of  late,  the  process  inducing  this  redness  is  called  active  Ay- 
permmia  or  active  congestion,  Virchow  took  up  the  old  name,  and 
made  ^^ fluxion  and  congestion  "  again  popular. 

Assisted  by  your  knowledge  of  general  pathology,  you  will  now 
perceive  that  it  is  desirable  to  give  a  theoretical  explanation  of 
sjmnptoms  which,  through  all  time,  have  formed  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant objects  of  consideration  in  medicine,  particularly  as  the  pro- 
cess of  inflammation  is  always  considered  as  closely  allied  to  this  ac- 
tive congestion,  or  indeed  even  considered  as  always  a  sequent  of  the 
latter.  Asthy  Cooper^  a  celebrate<i  English  surgeon,  whose  works 
you  will  read  with  pleasure,  when  you  take  up  the  study  of  mono- 
graphs, a  thoroughly  practical  surgeon,  begins  his  lectures  on  sur- 
gery in  the  following  words:  "The  subject  of  this  evening's  lec- 
ture is  irritation ;  which,  being  the  foundation  of  surgical  science,  you 
must  carefully  study,  and  clearly  understand,  before  you  can  expect  to 
know  the  principles  of  your  profession,  or  be  qualified  to  practise  it 
creditably  to  yoiu^elves,  or  with  advantage  to  those  who  may  place 
themselves  under  vour  care.'' 
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This  will  show  you  what  part  the  questions  to-day  under  con- 
sideration, which  you  might  regard  as  a  superfluous  exercise  of  the 
mind  and  imagination,  have  played  at  various  times  ;  you  will  here- 
after learn,  from  the  history  of  medicine,  that  entire  systems  of 
medicine,  of  the  greatest  practical  importance,  are  based  on  hypoth- 
eses that  were  formed  for  the  explanation  of  this  symptom  in  the 
vessels,  of  this  irritability  and  of  irritability  of  the  tissues  generally. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  a  thorough  historical  consid- 
eration of  this  question  ;  I  will  only  call  to  mind  a  few  hypotheses 
which  have  been  advanced  lately,  under  the  already-existing  knowl- 
edge of  the  vessels  and  parts  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  concerning 
the  occurrence  of  vascular  dilatation  from  irritation. 

[The  subject  has  become  more  comprehensible  since  Exner^a  re- 
cent work  on  the  muscles  which  dilate  the  vessels,  showing  that 
there  may  be  active  dilatation  of  the  vessels  from  nervous  irrita- 
tion, and  that  it  is  accomplished  by  contraction  of  the  longitudinal 
fibres.  If  you  imagine  a  hollow  cylinder  whose  covering  is  of  lon- 
gitudinal muscular  elements,  and  suppose  these  elements  to  con- 
tracty  of  course  their  transverse  diameter  increases,  and  there  will 
be  a  corresponding  increase  of  the  calibre  of  the  vessel  which  is 
made  up  of  these  elements.  Exner  has  proved  the  truth  of  this 
explanation  by  simple  experiment.  We  now  seem  certain  that  the 
circular  muscles  are  contractors,  the  longitudinal  dilators,  of  the 
vessels  ;  and  it  is  very  possible  that  one  set  may  be  induced  to  con- 
tract independently,  and  that  thus  there  may  be  an  active  dilatation. 
The  opinion  that  the  walls  of  the  vessels,  like  the  heart,  are  partly 
influenced  by  sympathetic,  partly  by  cerebro-spinal  nerves — the 
former  inducing  contraction,  the  latter  regulating  this  contraction 
— seems  gaining  ground.  Irritation  of  the  sympathetic  filaments 
woald  increase  the  contraction  of  the  vessels,  their  division  would 
cause  paralysis  of  the  circular  muscles  ;  such  dilatation  might  also 
be  induced  by  irritation  of  the  cerebro-spinal  nerves. 

Having  reached  a  point  where  you  can  regard  dilatation  of  the 
vessels  as  an  active  reaction  of  the  muscles  of  the  vessels  to  nervous 
irritation,  you  will  ask  me  whether  experiment  shows  that  the  effect 
of  the  irritation  can  be  actually  observed  in  the  living  subject.] 

Observers,  who  have  of  late  persistently  studied  these  questions, 
refer  the  continued  capillary  dilatation  in  acute  inflammation  to 
changes  in  the  capillary  walls,  which  are  caused  directly  by  the 
inflammation.  Cohnheim  claims  that  inflammation  affects  the  walls 
of  the  vessels  peculiarly,  so  that  they  are  not  only  distended  by  the 
blood,  but  also  become  softer,  of  which  more  hereafter.  Samuel 
ascribes  inflammation  to  changes  in  the  relations  of  the  blood,  walls 
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of  the  vessels,  and  tissue,  to  each  other.  Up  to  the  present  we  have 
not  succeeded  in  finding  accurately  the  chemical  and  physical 
changes  in  the  walls  of  the  vessels,  which  are  known  only  by  their 
results.  This  view  is  an  advance  beyond  Lotze^a  view  (according 
to  which  the  molecules  of  the  capillary  walls  separated  from  nervous 
irritation),  inasmuch  as  no  nerve-action  seems  to  occur  in  this  capil- 
lary dilatation  developing  in  acute  inflammation.  This  also  corre- 
aponds  with  the  demonstrations  of  Schiffy  already  mentioned,  that 
the  vascular  dilatations  forming  after  division  of  the  sympathetic 
are  not  inflammatory,  nor  do  they  lead  to  inflammation  without 
some  further  cause. 

It  is  well  known  that,  with  the  microscope,  we  can  follow  the 
circulation  in  the  smaller  arteries  and  veins,  as  well  as  in  the  capil- 
laries of  the  web  of  the  foot,  in  the  mesentery  and  tongue  of  the 
frog,  or  in  the  wing  of  a  bat ;  but  the  immediate  effect  of  a  mild 
chemical  or  mechanical  irritant  does  not  at  once  show  in  the  capil- 
laries, but  first  in  contraction  of  the  smaller  arteries,  occasionally 
also  of  the  veins ;  this  is  very  evanescent,  of  scarcely  a  second's 
duration,  indeed,  it  often  escapes  observation,  and  we  then  suppose 
that  its  duration  and  grade  are  too  slight  for  us  to  measure.  This 
brief  contraction  is  followed  by  the  dilatation,  whose  immediate 
cause  is  indistinct  even  on  microscopical  observation.  We  shall 
soon  see  that  the  fluxion  is  the  result  of  paralysis  of  the  vessels. 

Virchow  appears  to  think  that  the  irritation,  which  is  certainly  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  contraction,  is  followed  by  quick  fatigue  of 
the  muscles  of  the  vessels ;  that  after  a  tetanic  contraction  there  is  a 
relaxation,  just  as  in  irritated  nerves  and  muscles — a  view  which 
may  find  some  support  in  a  communication  from  DuboU'Iteyfnond 
about  the  painful  tetanus  of  the  muscles  of  the  vessels  in  the  head  as 
a  cause  of  headache  on  one  side,  so-called  hemicrania,  since  this  sup- 
posed tetanus  of  the  muscles  of  the  vessels,  induced  by  strong  excite- 
ment of  the  cervical  portion  of  the  sympathetic,  was  certainly  followed 
by  their  relaxation  and  great  distention  of  the  vessels,  and  shortly  by 
symptoms  of  cerebral  congestion. 

But,  in  this  view  (by  which  a  relaxation  or  temporary  paralysis  of 
the  walls  of  the  vessels  and  a  consequent  decrease  of  their  resistance 
to  the  pressure  of  the  blood  would,  it  is  true,  be  explained  as  a  se- 
quent of  their  contraction),  we  must  not  forget  that  it  is  by  no  means 
proved  that  the  muscles  of  the  vessels,  once  irritated  and  excited  to 
rapid  contraction,  are  indeed  paralyzed,  while  in  other  muscles  thia 
fiitigue  usually  occurs  only  after  repeated  irritation.  It  is  necessary 
arbitrarily  to  assume  that  the  muscles  of  the  vessels  very  readily  be- 
come fatigued,  which  is  directly  refuted  by  experiment.     From  physi- 
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ology  you  know  that  Claude  Bernard  has  proved  that  the  contrao- 
Uons  and  dilatations  of  the  arteries  of  the  head  are  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  cervical  portion  of  the  sympathetic  nerve,  as  I  have  al- 
ready indicated*  If  we  irritate  the  upper  cervical  ganglion  of  this 
nerve,  the  arteries  contract ;  if  we  divide  the  nerve,  there  is  dilatation 
(paralysis)  of  the  arteries  and  capillaries.  This  experiment  of  irri- 
tating the  muscles  of  toe  vessels  may  be  often  repeated,  without  their 
becoming  quickly  fatigued,  unless  the  electrical  current  be  too  strong ; 
hence  we  might  imagine  that  there  is  little  probability  in  the  hypoth- 
esis of  immeduLte  f&tigue  after  a  single  irritation.  jSchiff\  however, 
like  I/Otze,  assumes  that  active  dilatation  of  the  vessels  is  posdble ;  he 
thinks  that  this  necessarily  follows  from  certain  experiments ;  but 
this  is  perfectly  incomprehensible  to  me,  for  there  are  no  muscles  that 
could  actively  dilate  the  vessels. 

If  the  veins  alone  contracted  on  being  irritated,  filling  of  the  cap- 
illaries would  doubtless  follow  the  obstruction,  and  there  would  then 
be  no  difference  between  venous  (passive)  hyperemia  and  fluxion. 
But  this  supposition  is  quite  untenable ;  it  is  perfectly  incomprehensi- 
ble that  the  veins  alone  should  contract  on  inflammatory  irritation. 
That  the  veins  contract  on  mechanical  Irritation,  you  may  see  in  the 
femoral  vein  of  an  amputated  thigh,  to  which  Virchou)  has  called 
particular  attention,  and  this  irritability  lasts  even  longer  in  the  walls 
of  the  vein  than  in  the  nerves. 

Serde  already  advanced  the  view  that  the  symptom  of  distention' 
of  the  vessels  &om  irritation  was  directly  caused  by  paralysis  of  their 
walls ;  when  Lotze^  in  opposition  to  this,  says  that  it  is  not  supposable 
that  Uiere  should  be  paralysis  of  the  muscles  in  a  man  who  is  exces- 
sively irritated  and  has  his  muscles  tense  and  his  face  glowing,  his 
objection  is  not  perfectly  tenable.  Nor  does  the  other  objection  of 
the  usually  acute  Lotze  appear  to  me  correct  when  he  says,  '^  What 
shall  we  think  of  paleness,  of  the  contraction  of  the  vessels  that  results 
from  fright  and  terror  ?  Does  that  look  as  if  due  to  great  muscular 
action,  if  redness  in  anger  and  shame  is  induced  by  paralysis  ?  "  I  say 
this  proves  nothing.  Fright  may  throw  the  muscles  into  a  tetanic 
state,  which  is  usually  quickly  followed  by  fatigue  of  the  muscles  of 
the  vessels ;  immediately  after  a  great  fright,  we  generally  feel  the 
blood  pour  into  the  cheeks,  as  soon  as  we  begin  to  breathe  and  re- 
cover from  the  shock ;  we  soon  grow  red  again,  at  first  indeed  redder 
than  we  often  like ;  not  unfirequently  the  paling  from  fright  is  often 
overlooked,  and  only  the  succeeding  redness  perceived. 

Still,  apart  from  these  objections,  how  can  we  imagine  the  paralyz- 
ing action  of  an  irritated  nerve  ?  We  actually  know  such  phenomena 
from  physiology  ;  the  obstruction  of  the  heart's  action  by  irritation  of 
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the  vagus  nerve,  of  the  movements  of  the  intestines  from  irritation  of 
the  splanchnio  nerve,  etc.  Here  a  vaso-motor  nerve-system  is  sup- 
posed which  airests  the  contraction  of  the  muscles ;  could  not  such  a 
vaso-motor  nerve-system  also  be  supposed  for  the  vessels — ^nerves, 
irritation  of  which  lessens  the  tone  of  the  muscles  of  the  vessels  and 
thus  renders  the  walls  less  capable  of  resisting  the  pressive  of  blood  ? 
The  doctrine  about  vaso-motor  nerves  is  so  difficult  to  explain,  that 
even  a  brief  exposition  of  the  probable  possibilities  of  the  process 
would  lead  us  too  iar ;  hence  I  must  content  myself  with  having  called 
attention  to  the  analogous  physiological  processes.  Virchow  and 
JSenle  agree  in  the  view  that  the  symptoms  of  fluxion  are  due  to 
paralysis  of  the  vessels,  although  they  refer  this  paralysis  to  different 
causes ;  on  the  whole,  most  credence  is  attached  to  the  view  that  the 
muscles  of  the  vessels,  like  those  of  the  heart,  are  partly  under  the 
influence  of  sympathetic,  partly  of  cerebro-spinal  nerves,  and  that  the 
former  cause  the  rhythmical  (automatic)  contractions  of  the  vessels,  and 
the  latter  act  as  regulators  or  obstructors  of  these  contractions.  Irri- 
tation of  the  sympathetic  filaments  would  increase  the  contractions 
of  the  vessels,  dividing  them  would  result  in  paralysis  of  the  mus- 
cles of  the  vessels  and  their  consequent  dilatation ;  but  the  latter 
might  also  be  caused  by  irritation  of  the  cerebro-spiual  obstructive 
nerves. 

The  discovery  by  Aeby^  Eberth^  and  Auerbach^  that  the  blood- 
capillaries  are  entirely  composed  of  cells,  might  excite  new  hypotheses 
about  the  irritability  of  the  capillary  cells  and  their  influence  on  dila- 
tation and  contraction  of  the  capillaries,  although  even  this  would 
not  solve  the  mechanical  difficulty  which  opposes  the  idea  of  an  active 
vascular  dilatation.  In  the  action  of  local  irritation  and  entirely 
local  dilatation  of  the  vessels  we  have  the  choice  of  considering  that 
irritation  of  the  nerves  of  the  vessels  (or  of  the  living  cell-substanoe 
of  the  capillary  walls)  directly  disturbs  their  function,  or  that  this  dis- 
turbance is  due  to  reflex  irritation. 

You  have  now  material  enough  for  meditation.  None  of  tha 
hypotheses  advanced  can  claim  to  fully  explain  the  symptoms  of 
fluxion,  although  some  of  them  perhaps  contain  the  germ  for  future 
perfect  development.  Still  the  recognition  of  this  truth,  the  dis- 
tinction of  hypotheses  ft^m  observation,  is  useful ;  it  does  not  limit 
the  onward  progress  of  experiment,  but  constantly  reanimates  iU 
Congratulate  yoiu'selves  that  it  is  permitted  to  you  and  the  coming 
generation  to  clear  up  this  point. 

We  shall  now  leave  this  question,  and  the  next  hour  shall  again 
return  to  the  field  of  certain  observation,  to  study  the  effect  of  the 
wounding  on  the  tissue  itsel£ 
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LECTURE  VI. 

Cbanges  m  the  Tbsue  during  Hcalinj;  by  the  First  Intention. — ^Plastic  Infiltration.— 
Inilammatory  New  Formation. — ^Retrogression  to  the  Cicatrix. — Anatomical  Evi- 
dences of  Inflammation. — Conditions  under  which  Healing  by  First  Intention  does 
not  occur. — Union  of  Parts  that  have  been  completely  separated 

Ths  dilatation  of  the  capillaries  and  the  exudation  of  blood-serum 
that  usually  accompanies  it,  which  we  have  found  as  the  first  effect  of 
the  wound,  and  which  is  most  readily  seen  in  the  living  tissue,  as 
above  mentioned,  cannot  of  course  by  itself  cause  two  flaps  that  are 
brought  in  apposition  to  unite  organically — changes  must  take  place 
on  the  surfEU^es  of  the  wound,  by  which  the  latter  are  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent dissolved  and  melted  into  each  other.  For  a  long  time  anion 
of  wounds  by  first  intention  was  represented  as  occurring  just  as 
you  render  two  ends  of  sealing-wax  soft  by  heat  to  fasten  them 
together  ;  so  here  the  substance  itself  was  supposed  to  become  the 
means  of  union.     The  union  is  really  more  like  that  by  glue. 

Let  us  keep  in  mind  the  above  diagram  (Fig.  2),  and  suppose  that 
only  connective  tissue  and  vessels  have  been  wounded,  and  that  their 
reunion  is  the  question  for  consideration.  As  you  already  know,  con- 
nective tissue  consists  of  cellular  elements  and  filamentary  intercellular 
substance.  The  cellular  elements  are  partly  the  stable, ^a^c?,  long- 
known  eonnective-tiaaue  corpusdeSj  i  e.,  flat,  nucleated  cells,  with  long 
processes,  which  adhere  to  the  connective-tissue  bundles,  partly  the 
wandering  cells  discovered  by  JRecMinghauseriy  which  are  identical 
with  white-blood  and  lymph  cells,  in  form,  species,  and  vital  peculiar- 
ities, are  probably  formed  for  the  most  part  in  the  lymphatic  glands, 
through  the  lymphatics  enter  the  blood,  from  the  capillaries  and  veins, 
occasionally  wander  into  the  surrounding  tissue  (as  discovered  by 
Strieker)^  there  become  fixed  tissue-cells,  or  again  (as  observed  by 
Sering)  enter  the  lymphatic  or  blood  vessels,  or  undergo  metamor- 
pboflcs  not  yet  discovered. 

If  we  examine  the  tissue  of  the  flapMS  of  the  wound  a  few  hours 
after  the  injury,  we  shall  find  it  full  of  wandering  cells.  These  in- 
crease enormously  from  hour  to  hour;  they  infiltrate  the  fibrous  tissue, 
abeady  softened  by  swelling,  and  even  wander  from  one  flap  of  the 
wound  to  the  other.  During  this  cell-activity,  and  probably  on  ac- 
count of  it,  the  connective-tissue  intercellular  substance  gradually 
dianges  to  a  homogeneous  gelatinous  substance,  which  gradually  disap- 
pears as  the  ceDs  increase,  possibly  being  consumed  by  them ;  so  that 
there  is  a  time  when  the  surfaces  of  the  wound  in  apposition  consist 
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almost  entirely  of  cells,  held  together  by  a  very  slight  quantity  of 
gelatinous  intermediate  substance  (which  subsequently  becomes  firmer 
and  finally  fibrous). 

In  the  aketcli  below  (Fig.  3),  a  sequel  to  the  above  diagram,  you 


see  a  section  of  the  wound  now  united  by  newly-formed  tissue,  which 
once  for  all  we  shall  term  injtammaton/  new  formation  or  primary 
cellular  tiMue.  FircAow  calls  it  granulation  tissue,  RiH^fkuch  gemi- 
tissue.  The  inflammatory  new  formation  results  from  an  earlier  state 
in  which  the  still  filamentaiy  connective  tissue  is  infiltrated  with  innn- 
mcrablc  wandering  ceils,  a  state  which  may  readily  return  to  the  nor- 
mal by  atrophy  of  these  cells.  This  stage  of  cellular  or  plastic  in/Utra- 
tion,  in  which  the  tissue  feels  firmer  than  in  watery  edematoue  inJiUra- 
tioHy  is  almost  altrays  at  some  distance  from  the  edge  of  the  wound, 
BO  that  in  any  such  specimen  of  a  recent  wound  we  may  follow  the 
development  of  the  intlammatoiy  new  fi^rmation  from  the  plastie 
(cellular)  infiltralion,  if  we  make  microscopical  examinations  from  the 
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norma]  tissue  toward  the  wound.  The  injury  represents  an  infiamraa- 
torv  irritation,  whose  action  may  extend  somewhat  beyond  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  irritation,  but  then  rapidly  diminishes. 


TfiD  utA  aplltirT  t^saI  ft 


UsgDiHed  about  suu  dlaincu 


In  the  great  majority  of  cases  there  will  be  at  least  a  slight  layer 
of  coagulated  blood  between  the  flaps  of  the  wound  ;  thin  also  extends 
aomewhat  into  the  interstices  of  the  tissue  of  the  flaps  of  the  wound. 
This  blood-clot  may  sometimes  interfere  with  the  healing,  aa  when, 
from  its  size  or  other  casues,  it  decomposes  or  turns  to  pus  ;  but  it  may 
also  become  cicatricial  tissue  and  perfectly  disappear  with  the  new 
formation  in  the  flaps  of  the  wound ;  this  must  take  place  for  union 
by  the  first  intention  to  occur.  We  shall  hereafter  apeak  of  the 
changes  that  take  place  in  the  clotted  blood  during  this  process. 

We  must  now  attend  to  the  question.  Whence  come  the  innumera- 
ble wandering  cells  that  infiltrate  all  inflamed  tissues  immediately  after 
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their  irritation,  as  they  here  do  the  flaps  of  the  wound?  Of  late,  this 
question  has  received  the  following  wonderful  explanation,  which  ten 
years  ago  would  have  been  considered  as  the  fancy  of  a  madman, 
Cohnheim  made  the  following  remarkable  observation :  he  introduced 
finely-powdered  anilin  blue  into  the  lymph-sac  in  the  back  of  a  frog, 
then  irritated  the  animaPs  cornea  with  caustic,  and  found  that  numbers 
of  wandering  cells  (lymph-pus  cells)  containing  anilin  gradually  col- 
lected at  the  cauterized  point ;  hence  the  conclusion,  at  an  irritated 
point  ufhite  blood-corpuaclea  wander  from  the  vessels  into  the  tissue  ; 
these  white  blood-corpuscles  constitute  the  inflammatory  cellular  in- 
filtration, Cohnheim  then  confirmed,  by  direct  observation  on  the 
mesentery  of  a  living  frog,  the  discovery  already  made  by  Strieker  on 
the  nictitating  membrane  that  had  just  been  removed,  that  under 
some  circumstances  the  white  blood-cells  wander  through  the  walls 
of  the  vessels  into  the  tissues,  and  showed  also  that  this  occurred  to 
a  still  greater  extent  in  dilated  capillaries  and  veins. 

Although  it  was  afterward  shown  that  an  English  experimenter, 
Aug.  Waller^  had  several  years  previously  made  similar  observations 
on  the  mesentery  of  the  toad  and  the  frog's  tongue,  the  works  of 
the  German  observers,  Strieker ^  Von  Jiecklinf/hausefi^  and  Co/mheim^ 
were  quite  inde{>endent  of  his,  and  Cohnheim  has  the  undivided 
honor  of  having  correctly  interpreted  his  observations  on  inflam- 
mation, which  have  constantly  advanced  to  the  present  time,  and 
of  having  presented  them  in  a  form  to  greatly  affect  all  modern 
pathology. 

It  is  diflicult  for  you,  gentlemen,  to  imagine  the  immense  impression 
made  on  all  histology  by  these  new  discoveries,  which  I  have  just 
imparted  to  you  as  simple  facts,  because  you  are  not  acquainted  with 
the  former  point  of  view  from  which  the  origin  of  inflammatory  new 
formations,  and  (hat  of  complicated  organized  growths,  was  regarded. 
From  previous  observation,  our  idea  of  the  aflair  was  about  as  follows : 
It  was  supposed  that  the  cells  of  the  connective  tissue,  of  which  only 
one  variety,  the  fixed,  was  known,  increased  greatly  by  division  as  a 
result  of  irritation,  and  cellular  inHltration  thus  resulted.  Imagine 
yourselves  back  a  few  years,  in  a  time  when  nothing  was  known  of  the 
vital  peculiarities  of  young  cells,  of  their  amoeboid  and  locomotor  ac- 
tion, and  we  only  knew  how  to  deduce  the  course  of  the  pathological 
process  from  various  stages  of  the  diseased  but  not  dead  tissues,  as  is 
still  the  case  in  the  normally-developing  layer  ;  then  you  will  readily 
understand  tliat  it  was  decided  without  hesitation  that  the  cells  Ij'ing 
packed  together  in  the  inflamed  tissue  were  formed  out  of  one  an- 
other. Even  this  was  a  great  advance,  which  was  only  possible  after 
the  overthrow  of  the  generatio  cpquicoca  /  for,  not  long  before,  the 
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development  of  cells  and  tissue  from  lymph,  coagulated  blood,  and 
fibrine,  was  firmly  believed  in.  The  first  observations  on  cell-division 
as  a  result  of  abnormal  irritation  were  made  on  cartilage  by  Redfem  in 
England  ;  then  followed  the  observations  of  Virchow  and  Heia  on  in- 
flamed cornea.  In  both  cases  it  was  seen  that  after  cauterization  with 
nitrate  of  silver,  or  after  introduction  of  a  seton,  the  tissue  was  filled 
with  3*oung  cells;  in  the  original  tissue-cells,  biscuit-shaped,  then 
double  nuclei  were  seen,  from  which  a  division  was  decided  on ;  young 
cells  were  seen  grouped  together,  and  their  origin  from  the  tissue-cells 
seemed  indubitable.  Hence  arose  the  idea  that  inflammation  was  a 
process  in  the  tissues,  which,  entirely  independent  of  the  vessels,  was 
associated  with  a  rapid  luxuriant  proliferation  of  tissue-cells,  and  par- 
tial softening  and  disintegration  of  the  intercellular  tissue.  Von 
Recklinghausen's  discovery  of  the  two  varieties  of  cells  found  in  con- 
nective tissue,  as  well  as  his  discovery  of  the  varied  movements  of 
pus-cells,  might  well  have  given  rise  to  the  question  whether  the  pro- 
liferation of  the  cells,  on  irritating  the  tissue,  started  from  the  fixed 
or  movable  connective-tissue  corpuscles,  but  failed  to  do  so.  But 
now  observation  is  piled  on  observation  ;  and  we  are  driven  to  the 
supposition  that  all  young  cells  which  in  inflammation  we  find  ah- 
normallg  in  the  tissue  are  wandering  white  blood-cells. 

Observers  who  have  recently  investigated  this  point  do  not  all 
agree ;  some  still  ascribe  to  the  stabile  cells  of  the  connective  tissue 
a  part  in  the  inflammatory  process.  Strieker^  in  his  latest  publica- 
tions, maintains  that,  on  irritation,  the  stabile  tissue-cells  are  filled 
with  neoplasma,  increase  by  segmentation,  and  aid  in  the  formation 
of  pus  ;  but  he  does  not  deny  the  wandering  of  white  blood-cells. 
Cohnheim^  Key^  Eberth^  and  others  have  denied  the  correctness  of 
Strick&r^s  observations,  or  rather  of  his  interpretations.  Observa- 
tions on  this  point  are  so  tedious  that  we  cannot  wonder  at  the  delay 
in  elucidating  a  question  apparently  so  simple. 

Of  course,  from  the  various  errors  to  which  we  are  liable  in  inter- 
preting the  significance  of  what  has  been  observed,  we  should  be  very 
careful  about  announcing  general  principles.  In  regard  to  the  in- 
flammatory changes  in  connective  tissue,  however,  as  far  as  my  obser- 
vation and  criticism  extend,  I  would  maintain  the  above  statements.. 

In  cartilage  alone,  nothing  has  been  observed  different  from  for- 
mer appearances.  As  the  hyaline  cartilage-substance  has  no  canals 
passable  for  cells,  so  far  as  we  at  present  know,  there  is  little  left 
except  to  suppose  that  the  increase  of  cells  in  the  cartilage-cavities 
after  irritation  results  from  division  of  the  protoplasm  of  the  cartilage- 
cells  ;  of  this  I  shall  hereafter  show  you  preparations  ;  still  hyaline 
cartilage  has  never  yet  been  watched  for  days  in  a  living  and  irri- 
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tated  state,  and  consequently  this  observation  must  give  place  to 
the  studies  on  living  connective  tissue. 

.  But  in  hyaline  cartilage  there  is  no  such  acute  suppuration  or 
infiltration  of  pus  as  in  connective  tissue.  I  will  again  repeat  that  I 
only  consider  a  renovation  and  proliferation  of  connective  tissue  and 
cornea]  cells  as  improbable  in  those  cases  where  the  protoplasm  lias 
been  entirely  metamorphosed  even  to  the  nucleus,  that  is,  the  sta- 
bile connective  tissue  and  corneal  granules  of  grown  animals  whose 
tissues  resemble  those  of  man.  It  has  never  been  doubted  that  pro- 
toplasm, when  it  exists  as  such  in  cells,  that  is,  in  growing  tissues  of 
young  individuals,  may  increase  and  divide  up ;  inattention  to  these 
points  may  have  given  rise  to  some  of  the  differences  in  the  views 
above  stated.  The  same  is  true  of  epithelial  tissues  ;  it  has  never 
been  maintained  that  the  cells  of  fully-developed  epithelial  tissue, 
the  elements  of  the  hair,  nails,  epidermis,  and  upper  layer  of  fiat 
epithelium,  could  be  renovated  by  irritation,  while  it  in  not  denied 
that  constant  increase  of  the  young  elements  of  these  tissues  is  a 
physiological  necessity  for  their  growth  ;  here  the  only  difference  is 
that  growth  of  these  epithelial  tissues  continues  during  life,  while 
that  of  connective  tissues  only  goes  on  to  a  certain  age,  and  hence, 
after  cessation  of  the  growth,  wandering  cells  are  the  only  young 
elements  found  in  these  tissues. 

If  it  be  now  established  beyond  doubt  that  most  of  the  young 
cells  which  infiltrate  the  inflamed  tissue  and  sometimes  escape  from 
it  as  pus,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  are  white  blood-cells,  or  briefly 
wandering  cells,  then  two  questions  arise:  Why  do  so  many  cells 
wander  into  inflamed  tissue  ?  How  do  such  numbers  of  them  get 
into  the  blood,  and  whence  do  they  come?  There  are  different 
views  as  to  the  moJe  of  escape  of  wandering  cells  through  the  walls 
of  vessels. 

My  views  are  as  follows :  The  first  change  that  we  see  in  inflamed 
tissues  during  life  is  dilatation  of  the  vessels  ;  the  immediate  result 
of  this  is  increased  transudation  and  a  collection  of  white  blood-cells 
along  the  periphery  of  the  vessel.  Then  the  wall  of  the  vessel  is 
gradually  softened  by  some  unexplained  chemical  process  that  goes 
on  in  every  inflammation,  so  that  by  their  active  movements  the 
white  blood-cells  gradually  enter  and  finally  pass  through  it.  Hence 
dilatation  of  the  vessels,  accumulation  of  white  cells  along  the  walls 
of  the  vessels,  and  softening  of  the  walls,  seem  to  me  to  be  the 
requirements  for  extensive  emigration  of  cells.  Cohnhet/n  and 
Samuel  have  lately  announced  the  same  opinion.  Whence  come  the 
immense  number  of  white  blood-cells  that  escape  in  inflammation  is 
entirely  a  physiological  question.     The  lymphatic  glands  and  the 
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spleen  are  the  organs  which  we  first  suspect ;  and,  although  it  can- 
not be  proved  that  numerous  new  lymph-cells  are  formed  as  the 
others  escape,  it  is  very  probable,  especially  as  we  know  from  clini- 
cal experience  that  the  lymphatic  glands  in  the  vicinity  of  an  inflam- 
mation almost  always  swell.  In  spite  of  careful  search,  I  have  been 
unable  to  discover  any  thing  about  the  morphological  process  of  this 
cell-formation,  but  consider  it  very  probable  that  lymph-cells  origi- 
nate from  sprouting  of  the  nets  of  the  lymph-siuuses  in  the  glands. 

I  must  mention  one  other  point,  which  is,  that  in  inflammation  red 
blood-corpuscles  also  not  un frequently  pass  through  the  walls  of  the 
vessels  ;  according  to  Gohnheim^s  experiments,  this  is  greatly  influ- 
enced by  the  increased  intravascular  pressure. 

According  to  Arnold^  not  only  red  but  white  blood-cells  escape 
from  the  walls  of  the  vessels  at  points  where  the  capillary  vessels 
leave  small  openings  (stigmata,  stomata)  ;  it  is  said  to  be  more  es- 
pecially the  cement  of  the  cells  of  the  capillary  vessels  that  swells  on 
inflaming,  and  becomes  so  yielding  that  fine  streams  of  blood-serum 
flow  through  these  vessels  into  the  interstices  of  the  tissues. 

Let  us  now  return  to  our  wound,  and  see  what  becomes  of  the  tis- 
sue infiltrated  with  cells,  of  the  inflammatory  new  formation ;  how  the 
cicatrix  develops  from  it  while  the  cell-infiltration  extends  slowly  and 
sluggishly  at  some  distance  from  the  wound.  The  cells  in  the  surfaces 
of  the  wound,  which  already  adhere  loosely,  gradually  assume  a  spin- 
dle shape ;  the  intercellular  tissue  then  becomes  firmer,  the  spindle- 
cells  change  to  fixed  connective-tissue  cells,  and  finally  the  young 
cicatricial  tissue  assumes  more  and  more  the  form  of  normal,  fibrous 
connective  tissue  ;  that  is,  the  white  blood-cells  become  fixed  connec- 
tive-tissue cells,  as  probably  takes  place  even  in  the  embryo.  Here, 
again,  we  are  met  by  various  questions.  The  newly-formed  adhesive, 
interlacing  tissue  soon  becomes  firm,  especially  in  healing  by  the  first 
intention ;  even  after  twenty -four  hours  we  find  its  intercellular  sub- 
stance quite  stiff  and  fibrinous,  and  the  borders  of  the  wound  are  also 
more  or  less  infiltrated  with  this  stifle  substance  ;  it  is  only  the  early 
hardening  of  the  intercellular  connective  substance,  formed  of  trans- 
uded serum  and  softened  connective  tissue,  that  explains  why  the 
union  is  so  firm,  even  the  third  day,  that  the  flaps  of  the  wound  hold 
together  without  sutures,  for  without  such  connective  substance  the 
joung  cellular  tissue  could  not  be  so  coherent.  This  stiffening  con- 
nective-tissue substance  (Fig.  8)  is  most  probably  fibrine,  which  con- 
sists of  the  transudation  coming  from  the  vessels  under  the  influence 
of  the  extravasated  blood-corpuscles,  possibly  also  of  the  wandering 
cells.  From  the  excellent  experiments  of  Alexander  Schmidt  it  is 
known  that  most  exudations  contain  the  so-called  fibrogenous  sub- 
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stance,  which  forms  fibrine  as  we  know  it  in  the  coagulated  state,  by 
combining  with  the  fibro-plastic  substance  of  the  blood  and  other  tis- 
sues. Very  accurate  proportions  of  fibrogenous  and  fibrino-plastic 
substance  are  required  to  form  fibrine ;  these  favorable  requirements 
occur  in  many  inflammations.  Schmidt  considers  it  probable  that 
all  firm  fibrous  tissue  is  formed  and  maintained  by  the  fibrogenous 
substance  from  the  blood  being  precipitated  in  a  certain  mannei 
around  the  tissue-cells,  because  they  contain  a  fibrino-plastic  sub- 
stance in  a  firm  shape.  Under  this  hypothesis  we  must  suppose  a 
specific  cell-action,  which  would  cause  the  coagulating  product  to  as- 
sume the  form  of  muscular  strice  in  one  place  and  in  another  of  con- 
nective tissue.  In  our  case  this  is  a  very  probable  view,  for  we  see 
filamentary  connective  tissue  gradually  form  from  the  intercellular 
coagulated  fibrine.  It  is  true  the  amount  of  intercellular  substance 
in  the  new  formation  is  not  great,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
small  spaces  between  the  cells  are  filled  by  it.  A  short  time  subse- 
quently the  young  cicatricial  tissue  appears  still  to  consist  chiefly  of 
spindle-cells  closely  pressed  together  (Fig.  9) ;  but  then  the  spindle- 
cells  diminish  greatly  by  flattening,  many  are  even  destroyed,  and  we 
have  now  a  filamentary  connective-tissue  substance,  which  is  to  be 
considered  partly  as  a  product  of  secretion,  partly  as  metamorphosed 
protoplasm  of  the  spindle-cells ;  the  cicatricial  tissue  finally  remains 
stable  in  this  state.  Thiersch^  who  quite  recently  has  again  carefully 
studied  the  healing  of  wounds,  maintains  that  the  apparently  fibri- 
nous intermediate  substance  is  not  fibrine,  but  only  metamorphosed 
connective  tissue. 

I  will  not  deny  that  there  may  be  an  immediate  union  of  the  soft- 
ened edges  of  the  wound,  although  it  must  be  very  rare.  Quite 
recently  I  had  Dr.  Oussenhauer  make  a  new  series  of  accurate  obser- 
vations on  healing  by  the  first  intention  with  especial  reference  to 
Thi€r8ch*s  views.  He  could  not  confirm  the  latter's  observations,  but 
he,  as  well  as  Guterbock^  arrived  at  results  which  in  the  main  corre- 
spond with  the  above  views,  which  I  arrived  at  from  ray  own  studies. 

[Investigations  of  K  Fucfis  render  it  probable  that  in  the  cornea, 
within  a  few  hours  after  cauterization,  there  is  active  wandering  of 
colorless  blood-cells,  while  later  the  corneal  corpuscles  proliferate 
and  bring  about  detachment  of  the  slough  as  well  as  replace  the 
destroyed  tissue. 

Fhlix  V.  Winiwarter  has  shown  that  normally  the  spaces  between 
the  cells  of  the  capillary  walls  are  permeable  to  injections  under 
the  ordinary  pressure  of  the  heart's  action,  consequently,  for  the 
blood-plasma  ;  but  that  into  inflamed  tissue  the  injection  passes  in 
much  greater  quantity  and  at  more  places  under  the  same  pressure. 
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The  cellular  new  formation  is  probably  composed  of  tbe  wan- 
dering cells  and  tbe  tissue-cells  which  are  capable  of  proliferation. 
It  has  long  been  known  that  cells  whose  protoplasm  has  all  been 
changed  and  which  no  longer  show  any  vital  changes  will,  under 
certain  irritations,  rejuvenate  and  act  as  embryonal  cells  rich  in 
protoplasm.  But  experiments  of  Ziegler  and  Tillman  show  that 
the  inflammatory  new  formation  may  develop  from  wandering  cells 
alone.  Ziegler  cemented  two  covering  glasses  in  such  a  way  as  to 
leave  a  space  between  them  into  which  fluid  and  wandering  cells 
could  enter;  these  he  placed  in  the  abdomen  of  living  animals, 
leaving  them  there  for  a  month.  Then,  after  treating  with  osmic 
acid  they  were  placed  under  the  microscope,  and  wandering  cells 
found  between  the  glasses  developed  to  a  cellular  tissue.  To  com- 
pletely exclude  the  proliferation  of  normal  tissue-cells,  Tillman 
placed  sections  of  tissue,  hardened  in  alcohol,  with  incisions  as  in  a 
wound,  in  the  abdomens  of  living  animals,  and  the  incision  became 
entirely  closed  by  wandering  cells,  vessels  were  formed,  and  the 
wandering  cells  transformed  to  connective  tissue. 


To  recapitulate  what  we  have  gone  over,  in  the  healing  of 
wounds  by  first  intention,  we  may  distinguish  three  grades :  1. 
Union  by  an  organic  cement,  coagulated  plasma ;  2.  Provisional 
onion  by  a  cellular  neoplasia  ;  and,  lastly,  3.  Cicatrization  by  fila- 
mentary connective  tissue. 

The  healing  process  is  the  same  in  all  organs — in  the  cornea,  skin, 
muscles,  nerves,  even  in  cartilage  and  bones ;  of  course,  there  is 
some  variation  dependent  on  the  tissue.  An  immediate  union  of 
the  divided  parts,  as  pictured  by  some  surgeons,  has  not  been  shown 
by  accurate  examination  ;  wounds  made  experimentally  in  the  cor- 
nea with  the  sharpest  knife  always  show  an  inter-substance,  which 
may,  it  is  true,  be  microscopic,  but  is  a  scar  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  word.  Hence  it  is  theoretically  incorrect  to  term  healing  by 
first  intention  as  a  complete  restitutio  ad  integrum,'] 

Meantime,  what  has  become  of  the  closed  ends  of  the  vessels  ? 
The  blood-clot  in  them  is  reabsorbed  or  organized  ;  the  walls  of  the 
vessels  send  out  shoots  which  communicate  with  the  vascular  loops  of 
the  opposing  border  of  the  wound,  and  with  each  other.  In  this  way, 
however,  only  the  rather  scanty  union  of  the  opposing  vascular  loops, 
which  is  at  first  slight,  is  accomplished ;  these  were  already  formed  by 
extensive  tortuosities  and  windings  of  the  vessels,  which  had  loop- 
shaped  terminations  after  the  injury  (Figs.  12-14).  This  is  not  the 
place  to  go  into  the  details  of  this  interesting  development  of  the  vas- 
cular loops;  their  development  is  not  due  solely  to  dilatation,  but  very 
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^®*  *  ■•  much   to  iDterstitial  growth  of 

the  walls  of  the  vessels.  The 
original,  formerly-existing  vascu* 
lar  union  is  thus  replaced  by  a 
newly-formed  vascular  net-work 
which  is  at  first  far  richer. 

Quite  recently  Arnold  has 
most  carefully  studied  the  pro- 
cess of  the  development  of  ves- 
sels, and  has  seen  it  go  on  in  the 
tails  of  tadpoles  (Fig.  3  b.) 

Although  the  heart  and  larger 
vessels  of  the  embryo  seem  to 
originate  from  appointed  cell- 
groups  of  the  middle  germinal 
layer,  by  the  {peripheral  parts 
forming  the  wall  of  the  vessel 
and  the  central  parts  the  blood- 
cells,  later  this  does  not  seem  to 
occur ;  at  least,  observations  made 
on  this  point  by  MokitansJcy  and 
others  do  not  seem  to  have  ob- 
tained much  credence.  According 
to  Arnold'* 8  investigations,  off- 
shoots from  the  vessels  seem  to 
be  the  only  mode  of  development 
of  vessels  in  the  embryo. 

I  formerly  thought  that  there 
must  be  another  mode  of  growth 
for  vessels  in  the  formation  of 
granulations  and  in  some  neo- 
plasia, namely,  a  tubular  forma-- 
tion  by  laying  together  spindle- 
cells,  as  at  a,  ft,  and  e,  in  Fig. 
3  c  ;  this  I  called  '^  secondary  " 
formation  of  vessels  ("  primary  " 
I  applied  to  the  development  of 
the  heart  and  larger  vessels  in 
the  middle  germ-layer).  The 
development  of  vessels  by  off- 
shoots I  called  **  tertiary."  But, 
since  recent  investigations,  I 
The  conna  of  tb«  fbranstioD  of  tb«M  remeiA  rant  readily  agree  that  the  mode   I 

o.  b,  r.    These  chaoires  ooroired  la  10  boan.    ^.^^^^  j  u  „^«««.i«.«„  >5  «.^««:UKr  AX  A 

MtfniiMdoo.  hfUT  Arnold,  termed  "  Secondary    possibly  did 
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not  exist,  and  tbat  the  fine  plasma  string  (the  ofishoot)  and  the  fine  tube, 
OD  which  the  spindle-cells  growing'  out  of  the  youog  adveotitia  lay, 
rnay  have  escaped  my  notice.  But  I  will  Dot  neglect  to  mention  that 
TXierscA,  supported  by  recent  observations,  has  repeated  his  fonner 
assertions  (which  then  seemed  to  me  improbable)  that  in  the  young 
inflammatory  neoplasia  there  is  a  aet-work  of  tubes,  connected  with 
the  blood-veasels  by  stigmata,  which  is  bounded  merely  by  the  tbsue- 
oells,  not  by  special  walls  ;  this  agrees  very  well  with  the  recent  ob- 
servations OD  capillaries  in  inflamed  tissues.  According  to  this,  there 
would  be  blood-vessels  in  this  tissue  which  are  not  circular  canals, 
but  irregular  intercellular  passages,  perhaps  merely  bounded  by  spin- 
dle-cella. 


body  of  M  embrro  i»tf.     M»(riilfl«Hbout  609.     Atttt  Arnold. 


As  a  reanlt  of  the  restoratioii  of  circulation  through  the  young  cica- 
trix, the  circulatory  disturbances  caused  by  the  injury  are  removed, 
the  redness  and  swelling  of  the  borders  of  the  wound  disappear  ;  from 
the  numerouB  vessels,  the  cicatrix  appears  as  a  fine  red-stripe.    Now 
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the  consolidation  of  the  doalrix  must  take  place :  this  is  accomplished, 
on  the  one  hand,  by  the  partial  disappearance  of  the  newly-formed 
vessels,  whose  walls  £all  together,  and  thej  thus  become  solid,  fine, 
connective-tissue  strings ;  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  intercellular  sub- 
stance becoming  firmer  and  containing  less  water,  as  above  mentioned, 
the  cells  assume  the  flat  form  of  connective-tissue  corpuscles,  or  disap- 
pear ;  possibly  some  of  them  remain  as  wandering  cells,  and  return 
again  into  the  lymphatics  or  blood-vessels.  To  this  condensation  and 
atrophy  is  due  the  great  contractile  power  of  the  cicatricial  tissue, 
by  means  of  which  large,  broad  cicatrices  may  occasionally  be  reduced 
to  half  their  original  size. 

At  the  first  glance,  it  might  appear  to  you  contradictory,  that  an 
apparently  excessive  capillary  net-woric  should  be  formed  in  the  young 
cicatrix,  and  should  subsequently  be  for  the  most  part  obliterated.  We 
cannot  explain  this  apparent  excess,  still  there  are  plenty  of  analogies 
in  embryonal  development ;  I  only  need  to  remind  you  that  there  is  a 
period  in  foetal  development  when,  even  in  the  vitreous  body,  there  is 
a  capillary  net-work,  which,  as  you  know,  disappears,  leaving  scarcely 
a  trace. 

Not  to  fatigue  you  with  so-called  theoretical  subjects,  I  leave  this 
field  for  a  short  time,  and,  before  leaving  healing  by  the  first  inten- 
tion, as  a  point  fully  imderstood,  I  shall  make  a  few  remarks  on  the 
causes  that  may  prevent  this  mode  of  healing,  even  when  the  flaps  of 
the  wound  are  in  apposition. 

Healing  by  first  intention  does  not  take  place :  1.  When  the  edges 
of  the  wound  are  brought  together  by  plasters,  or  sutures,  but  their 
tension  or  tendency  to  separate  again  is  very  great.  Under  these 
circumstances,  either  the  plasters  do  not  keep  the  wound  accurately 
closed,  or  the  sutures  cut  through  the  flaps ;  perhaps  also  the  tension 
of  the  tissues  obstructs  the  flow  of  blood  in  the  capillaries,  and  thus 
disturbs  the  cell  development  and  formation.  How  great  this  tension 
must  be,  and  what  means  we  have  for  relieving  it,  you  can  only  learn 
in  the  clinic. 

2.  A  further  obstruction  to  healing  is,  a  large  amount  of  blood 
poured  out  between  the  edges  of  the  wound ;  this  interferes  with  the 
process  of  healing,  partly  as  a  foreign  body,  and  partly,  if  it  decom> 
poses,  by  the  influence  of  the  process  of  decomposition. 

3.  Other  foreign  bodies,  as  sand,  dirt,  alkaline  urine,  fasces,  eta, 
also  retard  the  healing,  partly  mechanically,  partly  chemically.  Hcnoe 
these  substances  should  be  carefully  removed  before  uniting  the  wound. 
In  wounds  of  the  urinary  bladder,  it  is  not  usual  to  attempt  the  clo9> 
ure  of  the  skin»wound ;  the  urine  would  force  its  way  into  the  sub* 
cutaneous  cellular  tissue,  or  into  the  peritoneal  sac,  and  excite  terrible 
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injorj.  Here,  under  some  circumstances,  it  would  be  a  decided  fault 
to  unite  the  wound,  although  of  late  the  views  on  this  particular  point 
differ  somewhat  from  those  of  former  days. 

4.  Lastly,  from  a  contusion,  whose  effect  on  the  flaps  of  the  wound 
we  may  £a.il  to  observe,  there  may  have  been  an  extensive  disturbance 
of  circulation  and  destruction  of  minute  tissue,  which  has  induced  the 
fMirtial  death  of  certain  parts  or  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  wound. 
Then,  as  there  is  no  cell-formation  in  the  edges  of  the  woimd,  but  only 
where  the  tissue  is  still  living,  we  have  small  tags  of  the  destroyed 
tissue  lying  as  foreign  bodies  between  the  edges  of  the  wound ;  these 
must  prevent  healing  by  first  intention.  If  this  mortification  attack 
only  minute  particles,  these  may  possibly  quickly  undergo  molecular 
disintegration  and  absorption ;  this  may  occur  not  unfrequently.  We 
shall  speak  more  extensively  of  this  mortification  of  the  tissue,  and  of 
its'  detachment  from  the  healthy  parts,  when  treating  of  contusions. 

Experience,  arising  from  many  observations  in  judging  of  wounded 
surfaces,  will  hereafter  enable  you  in  most  cases  to  say  whether  heal 
ing  by  first  intention  may  be  expected  or  not,  and  you  will  also  learn 
when  it  may  be  useful,  even  in  doubtful  cases,  to  try  to  aid  this  union 
by  applying  dressings. 

Tou  will  occasionally  hear  of  wonderful  cases  where  parts  of  the 
body,  completely  separated,  have  again  become  united.  This  appears 
to  be  actually  the  case.  I  have  never  had  the  opportunity  of  making 
any  observations  on  such  cases ;  still,  even  in  late  days,  very  trust- 
worthy men  have  asserted  that  they  have  seen  small  portions  of  skin 
again  unite  after  being  removed  from  the  fingers  by  a  blow  or  cut, 
then  carefully  replaced  and  fastened  on  with  adhesive  plaster.  Foiv 
merly  I  contended  against  the  possibility  of  this  healing,  but  must  now 
admit  it,  also  on  theoretical  grounds,  after  it  has  become  imaginable 
that,  through  the  movements  of  the  cells,  the  detached  portions,  if  not 
too  great,  may  soon  be  restored  to  life  again  by  the  entrance  of  wan- 
dering cells.  That  we  may  successfully  transplant  a  twig,  cut  fix>m  one 
tree,  into  another  one,  is  well  known ;  but,  as  the  circulation  in  plants 
is  not  by  pumping,  but  the  sap  runs  simply  by  cellular  force,  the  anal- 
ogy is  not  very  dose ;  it  was  more  remarkable,  it  is  true,  that  a  cock's 
spurs  could  be  transplanted  to  his  comb,  but  between  birds  and  men 
the  differences  in  the  formative  process  are  also  very  great,  and  any 
immediate  transfer  of  observations  is  inadmissible  in  practice. 

When  treating  of  the  cicatrization  of  wounds  with  loss  of  sub- 
stance, we  shall  investigate  the  discovery  of  Heverdin  that  we  may 
oaaae  epidermis  to  grow  on  granulating  surfaces. 

[Before  the  formation  of  vessels,  blood-plasma  may  circulate  in 
the  tissue,  which  is  very  important  for  its  nutrition.    This  plcu- 
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matic  circulation^  immediately  after  the  injury,  from  dilatation  of 
the  capillaries,  may  be  very  important  for  the  edges  of  the  wound 
itself,  their  vessels  having  been  thrombosed.  Even  normally,  to 
some  extent,  streams  of  blood-plasma  may  escape  through  the  walls 
of  vessels  and  spread  around  in  the  tissue. 

Portions  of  the  body  that  have  been  separated  may  directly  ad- 
here, when  reapplied,  if  the  conditions  are  good  for  this  plasmatic 
circulation.  The  divided  part  here  acts  as  young  cicatricial  tissue 
previous  to  its  vascularization  ;  it  must  first  be  nourished  if  organic 
union  is  to  result.  The  size  is  the  most  important  factor  ;  a  small 
piece  with  large  surface  is  more  readily  saturated  with  plasma.  The 
structure  is  also  important ;  it  is  an  advantage  if  the  tissue  contains 
numerous  channels  for  the  plasmatic  circulation  ;  fatty  tissue  is  the 
most  unfavorable  for  this,  as  the  channels  are  occupied  by  fat-cells. 
When  the  separated  part  is  once  nourished  by  the  plasma,  the  union 
goes  on  well ;  white  blood-cells  wander  into  the  divided  portion, 
and  the  whole  is  nourished  by  plasma  till  the  neoplastic  vessels  grow 
into  the  divided  part,  and  normal  circulation  is  restored. 

The  union  of  pieces  of  skin  to  granulating  surfaces  would  go  on 
in  much  the  same  way.  These  pieces  may  be  introduced  some 
hours  after  death  of  the  part  from  which  they  are  taken.  Dr.  E. 
P.  Brewer  {Medical  JRecordy  May,  1882)  has  made  some  experiments 
which  seem  to  place  thirty-six  hours  as  the  limit  of  this  time. 

A  common  instance  of  readherence  of  divided  parts  is  the  re- 
implantation of  teeth  that  have  been  pulled  by  mistake.] 

In  his  history  of  plastic  operations  Zeis  has  collected  all  pub- 
lished cases  of  reunion  of  parts  that  had  been  entirely  separated. 
Rosenberg  has  completed  this  list  to  the  present  time,  and  gives  a 
number  of  cases  carefully  observed  by  himself  where  portions  of 
noses  and  fingers  which  had  been  cut  off  reunited.  He  confirmed 
previous  observations  that  the  epidermis  and  occasionally  small  por- 
tions of  the  surface  of  such  parts  became  gangrenous,  while  healing 
went  on  below. 
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LECTURE   VII. 

Obsnges  perceptible  to  the  Naked  Eje  in  lironndB  with  Loss  of  Substanoe.— Finer  Pro- 
oesses  in  Healing  with  Granulation  and  Suppuration.— Pii8.~Oioatrisation.--Ob- 
aerrationa  on  ^*  Inflammation."— Bemonatration  of  Preparations  illustrative  of  the 
Healing  of  Wounds. 

It  now  remains  for  ns  to  inquire  what  becomes  of  the  wound,  if, 
under  the  above  circumstances,  it  does  not  heal  by  first  intention. 
Then,  as  the  flaps  gape,  we  have  an  open  wound  before  us ;  and 
the  conditions  are  the  same  as  if  the  gaping  wound  had  not  been 
closed,  or  as  if  a  piece  had  been  cut  out,  as  in  a  wound  with  loss  of 
substance.  Accurate  observation  of  such  wounds,  which  are  usually 
covered  with  some  unirritating  body,  as  with  a  fold  of  linen  dipped  in 
oil,  with  oiled  or  dry  charpie,  etc.,  shows  the  following  changes — ^if  we 
examine  it  daily,  this  is  not  necessary  it  is  true,  and  may  even  be  in- 
jurious :  after  twenty-four  hours,  you  find  the  borders  of  the  wound 
slightly  reddened,  somewhat  swollen,  and  sensitive  to  the  touch ;  the 
same  symptoms  as  in  closed  wounds.  As  in  healing  by  first  inten- 
tion, these  symptoms  may  be  very  iasi^ificant  or  entirely  absent,  as 
in  old,  relaxed,  flabby  skin,  also  in  strong  skin  with  thick  epidermis. 
We  observe  these  symptoms  best  in  the  skin  of  healthy  children.  An 
extensive  and  increasing  redness,  swelling,  and  pain  about  the  wound, 
make  us  suspect  an  abnormal  course ;  just  as,  with  the  same  symptoms 
in  a  wound  healing  by  first  intention,  various  individual  circimistanoes 
are  to  be  considered,  and  the  vibrations  firom  the  normal  to  the  abnor- 
mal are  so  numerous,  that  the  dividing  line  is  often  difficult  to  deter- 
mine. After  the  first  twenty-four  hours,  the  surfsu^e  of  the  woimd  has 
changed  but  little ;  all  over  it  you  can  still  recognize  the  tissues  quite 
distinctly,  although  they  have  a  peculiar  gelatinous,  grayish  appear- 
ance ;  you  also  find  a  considerable  number  of  yellowish  or  grajrish-red 
small  particles  over  the  surface ;  on  dose  examination,  you  find  these 
to  be  small  firagments  of  dead  tissue,  which  still  adhere,  however.  The 
second  day,  you  may  already  notice  a  trace  of  reddish-yellow,  thin 
fluid  over  the  wound,  the  tissues  appear  more  regularly  grayish  red 
and  gelatinous,  and  their  boundaries  become  more  indistinct.  The 
tiiird  day,  the  secretion  from  the  wound  is  pure  yellow,  somewhat 
thid^r,  most  of  the  yellow  dead  particles  are  detached  and  flow  off 
with  the  secretion ;  the  surface  of  the  wound  becomes  more  even  and 
r^g^ularly  red — it  deana  aff\  as  we  say  technically.  If  you  had  not 
bound  up  ike  wound  (a  stump  from  amputation,  for  instance),  and  had 
received  in  a  basin  the  secretion  that  formed,  the  first  and  second  day 
you  would  find  it  bloody,  brownish  red,  then  of  a  gelatinous  dirty  gray, 
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then  dirty  yellow :  at  the  points  where  the  secretion  flows  from  the 
wound,  fibrine  not  unfirequently  stiffens  in  drops.  If  you  examine  care- 
fully with  a  lens,  even  the  third  day,  you  will  seo  numerous  red  nod 
ules,  scarcely  as  large  as  a  millet-seed,  projecting  firom  the  tissue 
— small  granules,  grantdations^  jkahy  warts.  By  the  fourth  or  sixth 
day  these  have  greatly  developed,  and  gradually  join  into  a  fine,  granu- 
lar, bright-red  surface — ^the  granulating  surface  ;  at  the  same  time,  the 
fluid  flowing  from  this  surface  becomes  thicker,  pure  yellow,  and 
of  creamy  consistence ;  this  fluid  is  />tM,  and,  when  of  the  quality  here 
described,  it  is  good  pus,  pas  bonum  et  laudahile  of  old  authors. 

Of  this  normal  course  there  are  many  varieties,  which  chiefly  de- 
pend on  the  parts  injured,  and  the  mode  of  injuiy ;  if  large  shreds  of 
tissue  from  the  surfieice  of  the  wound  die,  the  wound  is  longer  in  clean- 
ing off,  and  then  you  may  sometimes  see  the  white,  adherent  shreds  of 
d«sid  tissues  still  clinging  for  days  to  the  surface,  most  of  which  is  al- 
ready granulating.  Tendons  and  fasciss  are  particularly  apt  to  have 
their  circulation  so  impaired,  even  by  simple  incised  wounds,  that  they 
die  to  an  unexpected  extent  firom  the  cut  surface,  while  there  is  little 
loss  of  loose  cellular  tissue  or  muscle.  This  is  undoubtedly  due  partly 
to  deficient  vascularity  of  the  tendinous  parts,  partly  to  their  firm- 
ness, which  does  not  permit  rapid  collateral  dilatation  of  the  vessels ;  the 
same  is  true  in  injuries  of  bone,  especially  of  the  cortical  substance, 
where  there  is  often  death  of  the  injured  bone-surface,  that  requires 
a  long  time  for  detachment.  Other  obstacles  to  active  development 
of  granulations  are  constitutional  conditions;  for  instance,  in  very 
old  or  debilitated  persons,  or  badly-nourished  children,  the  develop- 
ment of  granulations  will  not  only  be  very  slow,  but  they  will  look  very 
pale  and  flabby.  Hereafter,  at  the  close  of  this  chapter,  I  will  give 
you  a  short  review  of  those  anomalies  of  granulation  which  are  daily 
occurrences  in  large  wounds,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  may  be  regarded 
as  normal  or  at  least  customary. 

But,  to  return  to  the  observation  of  the  normally-developing  layer 
of  granulations,  with  the  continued  secretion  of  pus,  you  perceive 
that  the  granulations  become  more  and  more  elevated,  and  sooner  or 
later  attain  the  level  of  the  skin,  and  not  unfrequently  rise  above  it. 
With  this  process  of  growth,  the  individual  granules  become  thicker, 
and  more  confluent,  so  that  they  can  hardly  be  recognized  as  separate 
nodules ;  but  the  entire  surface  assumes  a  glassy,  gelatinous  appearance. 
Occasionally  the  granulations  remain  for  a  long  time  at  this  stage, 
so  that  we  have  to  use  various  remedies  to  restrain  the  proliferating 
neoplasm  within  bounds  that  are  requisite  for  recovery;  on  the 
periphery,  particularly,  the  granulations  should  not  rise  above  the 
level  of  the  skin,  for  the  cicatrization  has  to  conunence  at  this  point. 
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The  following  metamorphoses  now  gradually  occur :  tbe  entire  surface 
contracts  more  and  more,  becomes  smaller ;  on  the  border,  between  skin 
and  granulations,  the  secretion  of  pus  diminishes ;  first,  a  dry,  red 
border,  about  half  a  line  broad,  forms  and  advances  toward  the  centre 
of  llie  wound,  and,  as  it  progresses  and  fcraverses  the  granular  surface, 
it  is  followed  dosely  by  a  bluish-white  border,  which  passes  into  nor< 
mal  epidermis.  These  two  seams  result  from  the  development  of 
epidermis,  which  advances  from  the  periphery  toward  the  centre ; 
deairkcUian  begins ;  the  young  cicatricial  border  advances  half  a  line 
or  a  line  daily ;  finaUy,  it  covers  the  entire  granulation  surface.  The 
young  cicatrix  then  looks  quite  red,  and  is  thus  sharply  defined  from 
the  healthy  skin ;  it  feels  firm,  more  so  than  the  cutis,  and  is  still 
very  intimately  connected  with  the  subjacent  parts*  In  the  course 
of  some  months,  it  gradually  grows  paler,  softer,  more  movable,  and 
finally  white ;  in  the  course  of  months  and  years,  it  grows  still  smaller, 
but  offcen  remains  whiter  than  the  cutis  all  through  life.  The 
strong  contraction  in  the  cicatrix  often  causes  traction  on  the  neigh- 
boring parts,  an  effect  that  is  occasionaUy  desirable,  but  sometimes 
very  unwelcome,  as,  for  instance,  when  such  a  cicatrix  on  the  cheek 
draws  the  lower  eyelid  down,  causing  ectropion. 

You  will  occasionally  see  it  asserted  that  the  cicatrization  of  a 
granulating  surface  may  sometimes  begin  from  several  patches  of 
epidermis  forming  in  its  midst.  This  is  only  true  of  cases  where  por- 
tions of  cutis  with  rete  Malpighii  have  remained  in  the  midst  of  the 
wound,  as  may  readily  happen  in  gangrenous  wounds,  as  the  caustic 
agent  may  penetrate  unequally  deep.  Under  such  circumstances,  epi- 
dermis again  forms  from  some  remainmg  portion  of  the  papillary 
layer,  that  has  the  slightest  possible  covering  of  cells  of  the  rete  Mal- 
pighii ;  at  these  points  we  have  the  same  circumstances  as  when  we 
have  raised  a  veside  on  the  skin  by  cantharidea,  inducing  by  the  rapid 
exudation  an  elevation  of  the  epidermis  from  the  mucous  layer  of 
the  aldn ;  this  is  followed  by  no  granulations,  if  you  do  not  continue 
to  irritate  the  surfeu^,  but  homy  epidermis  again  forms  at  once  over 
the  mucous  layer.  But,  if  there  be  no  such  remnant  of  rete  Malpighii, 
we  never  have  these  islands  in  the  cicatrix,  the  formation  of  epidermis 
only  takes  place  gradually,  firom  the  periphery  of  the  wound  toward 
the  centre.  I  believe  this  so  firmly,  that  I  think  surgeons,  who  say  they 
have  seen  otherwise,  must  be  mistaken  in  some  way. 

The  transplantation  of  epidermb  after  HeverdMa  method  also  ap- 
pears to  me  to  favor  the  view  that  epithelium  is  only  developed  from 
epithelium. 

After  having  considered  the  external  conditions  of  the  wound,  the 
development  of  granulations,  of  pus,  and  of  the  cicatrix,  we  must 
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DILATATION  OF  THE  VESSELS. 


now  turn  a^in  to  the  more  minute  changes  by  which  these  extema] 
B^ptoma  are  induced. 

It  will  be  simplest  for  us,  again,  to  rapreseat  a  relatively  simple 
capillary  network  in  the  connective  tissue :  suppose  a  cresoentic  piece 
to  be  cut  out  of  it  from  above ;  first,  there  will  be  bleeding  from  the  ves- 
sels, which  will  be  arrested  by  the  formation  of  dots  as  far  as  the 
next  branches.  Then,  there  mtist  be  dilatation  of  the  vessels  about 
the  wound,  which  is  due  partly  to  fluxion,  partly  to  increased  press- 
ure ;  an  increased  transudation  of  blood  seram,  or  an  exudation,  is 
also  a  necessary  result  of  the  capillary  dilatation,  from  causes  above 
given;  the  transuded  serum  contains  some  fibrogenous  substance, 
which,  by  the  influence  of  the  newly-formed  cells  in  the  most  auper- 
ficial  layeni,  coagulates  to  fibrine,  while  the  serum,  mixed  with  blood 
plasma,  flows  off.  The  vascular  net-worit  would  assume  the  following 
shape: 


In  most  cases,  from  insufficient  supply  of  blood-plasm  at  the  sur- 
bce  of  the  wound,  more  or  less  particles  of  tissue  will  die;  aa  the 
stoppage  of  vessels  must,  of  course,  deeply  afTect  the  nutrition  of  tis- 
sues not  very  vascular,  and,  where  the  tissues  are  veir  atiS,  dilatation 
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of  the  vessels  will  be  interfered  with.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  upper 
lajer,  shaded  in  the  diagram,  is  dead  from  the  changes  in  the  circula- 
tion. What  will  now  take  place  in  the  tissue  itself?  Essentially, 
the  same  changes  as  in  the  united  edges  of  a  wound ;  wandering 
of  white-blood  cells  through  the  walls  of  the  vessels,  their  collection 
in  the  tissue  with  the  secondary  action  they  induce ;  plastic  infiltra* 
tion,  and  inflammatory  new  formation.  But,  since  there  is  no  oppos- 
ing wounded  surface,  with  which  the  new  tissue  can  coalesce,  then  to 
be  quickly  transformed  to  connective  tissue,  the  cells,  escaping  from 
the  vessels,  remain  at  first  on  the  surface  of  the  wound ;  the  exuded 
fibrinous  material  on  the  surface  of  the  wound  becomes  soft  and 
gelatinous ;  at  the  same  time,  the  infiltrated  tissue  of  the  surface  of 
the  wound  assumes  the  same  peculiarities ;  the  soft  connective  tissue, 
into  which  the  young  vessels  shortly  grow,  even  if  only  present  in 
small  quantities,  holds  together  the  cells  of  the  inflammatory  new  for- 
mation, which  constantly  increase  in  niunber.  The  granulation  tissue 
18  thus  formed ;  this  is,  therefore,  a  highly-vascular  inflammatory  new 
formation.  At  first,  it  grows  constantly,  the  direction  of  its  growth 
is  £rom  the  bottom  of  the  wound  toward  the  surface ;  the  tissue  is, 
however,  of  different  consistence  in  the  various  layers,  its  superficial 
surfJEu^  especially  is  soft,  and  most  superficially  of  fluid  consistence, 
for  here  the  intercellular  substance  becomes  not  only  gelatinous,  but 
fluid;  this  uppermost  thin  fluid  layer,  which  is  constantly  flowing 
and  being  constantly  renewed  from  the  granulation  tissue  by  cell-exu- 
dation, \spus  (Fig.  6). 

Hence,  pus  is  fluid,  as  it  were  melted,  dissolved  inflammatory  new 
formation.  Where  pus  is  present  in  quantity  it  must  have  come  from 
some  sort  of  granulation  tissue  or  from  some  other  highly-vascular 
and  usually  highly-cellular  source ;  this  source  need  not  always  be  a 
surface,  as  in  the  present  case,  but  may  lie  deep  in  the  tissue  and  form 
a  cavity ;  the  centre  of  an  inflammatory  new  formation  anywhere  in 
the  tissue  may  break  down  into  pus ;  then  we  have  an  abscess. 

We  shall  frequently  have  occasion  to  speak  of  this  relation  of  pus 
and  granulations  to  each  other ;  hold  fast  to  the  idea  of  granulations 
being  tissue  (not  granules),  and  of  pus  being  fluid  inflammatory  new 
formation,  and  you  will  hereafter  readily  understand  many  processes, 
especiaUy  chronic  inflammations,  whose  variable  appearance  you  would 
otherwise  find  incomprehensible. 

Let  us  now  say  a  few  words  about  pus  itself.  If  left  standing  in 
m  vessel,  it  separates  into  an  upper,  thin,  clear  layer,  and  a  lower  yel- 
low one ;  the  former  is  fluid  intercellular  substance,  the  latter  contains 
diiefly  pus-corpuscles.  On  simple  microscopic  examination  these  are 
itnmd,  finely  punctated  globules,  of  the  size  of  white-blood  corpuscles; 
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they  contain  three  or  four  dark  nuclei,  which  become  quite  distinct 
on  addition  of  acetic  add,  because  it  dissolves  the  pale  granules  of 
the  protoplasm,  or  at  least  swells  them  so  that  they  become  transpar- 
ent. The  nuclei  are  not  soluble  in  acetic  acid ;  the  entire  globule  is 
readily  dissolved  in  alkalies. 
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pUB-cellB  ftom  tT99h  pus,  mAfn^tfled  400  timet,   a,  detd  without  addition ;  6,  the  same  cella  a(t»i 
addition    of  acetic  acid ;  c,  ▼arioaa  forma  that  living  piu-cella  aaaune  in  their  amoeboid 
moTemcDta. 

At  a  and  b  we  see  the  pus-cells  as  they  usually  appear  when  we 
cover  a  drop  of  pus  with  a  thin  glass,  and  without  any  addition  ex- 
amine it  under  the  microscope.  The  above-mentioned  observations 
of  Von  Recklingfhatuen  have  shown  that  only  the  dead  cells  have  this 
round  shape ;  if  we  observe  the  pus-cells  in  the  moist  chamber  on  a 
warmed  object-table  (according  to  M.  SchuUze\  we  see  the  amoeboid 
movement  of  these  cells  most  beautifully.  These  movements,  which 
only  go  on  slowly  and  sluggishly  at  blood-heat,  become  more  rapid 
at  a  higher  temperature,  and  less  so  at  a  lower.  The  number  of  pus- 
cells  in  pus  is  so  great,  that  in  a  drop  of  pure  pus,  under  the  micro- 
scope, the  fluid  intercellular  substance  is  not  at  all  perceived.  Chemi- 
cal examination  of  pus  is  difficult,  first,  because  the  corpuscles  can- 
not be  completely  separated  from  the  fluid;  also,  because  the  large 
quantities  of  pus  obtainable  for  chemical  examination  had  already 
been  a  long  time  in  the  body,  and  may  have  changed  morphologically 
and  chemically ;  and  lastly,  because  "chiefly  protein  substances  are  con- 
tained in  pus,  whose  perfect  separation  hitherto  has  not  always  been 
possible.  If  we  let  pus  from  a  wound  stand  in  a  glass,  the  clear, 
bright-yellow  serum  usually  occupies  more  space  than  the  thick,  straw- 
yellow  sediment,  which  contains  the  pus-corpuscles.  Pus  contains 
ten  to  sixteen  parts  of  firm  constituents,  chiefly  chloride  of  sodium ; 
the  ashy  constituents  are  about  the  same  as  those  of  blood-scrum* 
Recent  examinations  of  pus  have  shown  that  myosin,  paraglobulin, 
protagon,  fatty  acids,  leucin,  and  tyrosin,  are  constant  constituents. 
Pus  collected  in  the  body  does  not  readily  undergo  acid  fermenta- 
tion ;  pure  fresh  alkaline  pus  soon  becomes  sour,  however,  if  it  is 
left  standing  for  a  time  even  in  a  covered  glass. 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  granulation  layer,  where  we  have  stall 
an  important  point  to  consider,  namely,  the  numerous  vessels,  which 
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giye  its  red  appearance.     The  extensive  vascular  loops  that   must 
form  on  the  surface  of  the  wound,  and  which  in  the  diagram  (Fig.  6) 
are  too  small  and  too  few,  commence,  with  the  growth  of  the  surround- 
ing granulation  tissue,  to  elongate  and  become  more  tortuous ;  tow- 
ard the  fourth  or  fifth  day  new  vessels  develop  as  fine  lateral  capil- 
lary communication,  as  in  healing  by  first  intention,  and  the  tissue  is 
soon  traversed  by  an  excessive  number  of  vessels,  which  have  so 
much  effect  on  the  appearance  of  the  entire  granulation  sur&ce  that 
it  is  hardly  recognizable  on  the  cadaver,  where  the  fulness  of  the  ves- 
sels is  wanting,  or  is  at  least  less  marked  than  during  life,  and  the 
tissue  consequently  appears  pale,  relaxed,  and  much  less  thick.     The 
question  arises.  Whence  come  these  remarkable,  small,  gradually-con- 
fluent red  nodules,  which  are  visible  to  the  naked  eye  ?    Why  does 
not  the  surface  look  even  ?    Indeed*  this  is  frequently  the  case ;  the 
granules  are  by  no  means  always  distinctly  defin<dd ;  but  it  is  not  easy 
to  explain  the  cause  of  their  form.    It  is  usually  assimied  that  the 
granules  are  to  be  regarded  as  imitations  of  the  cutaneous  papillas; 
but,  independent  of  the  fact^  that  it  is  incomprehensible  why  such 
structures  should  be  imitated  in  muscle  and  bone,  and  that  the  gran- 
ules are  usually  ten  times  as  large  as  the  cutaneous  papillae,  this  is 
no  real  explanation.     The  appearance  of  the  granules,  doubtless,  de- 
pends on  the  arrangement  of  the  vascular  loops  into  tufts,  on  certain 
boundaries  between  the  different  groups  of  vessels.    Hence  we  might 
suppose  that  the  vascular  loops  acquire  this  form  without  known 
cause.     Still,  it  seems  to  me  natural  to  compare  them  to  the  circum- 
scribed capillary  districts,  already  formed  in  the  normal  tissues,  of 
which  we  have  numerous  examples,  especially  in  the  skin  and  in  fat 
You  know  that  every  sweat  and  sebaceous  gland,  every  hair-foUicle 
and  fat-lobule,  has  its  nearly-closed  capillary  net-work,  and,  by  the 
enlargement  of  such  capillary  net-works,  the  peculiar  closed  vascular 
forms  of  the  granules  might  arise.     In  fact,  in  the  cutaneous  and 
fatty  tissue  you  will  find  the  individual  fleshy  growths,  particularly 
sharply  and  clearly  defined,  while  this  is  more  rarely  the  case  in 
muscle,  where  these  bounded  capillary  districts  do  not  occur.    It  can 
only  be  decided  by  artificial  injections  of  fresh  granulations,  whether 
this  explanation  is  correct ;  till  then,  it  remains  simply  an  attempt 
to  refer  this  pathological  new  formation  to  normal  anatomical  con- 
ditions. 

The  following  sketch,  in  which,  on  account  of  the  great  enlarge  • 
ment,  and  the  small  injured  district,  nothing  can  be  seen  of  the  granu- 
lar layer,  may  serve  you  as  a  diagram  of  the  development  of  the  gran- 
ulation tissue  with  its  vessels,  and  of  its  relation  to  pus  and  to  the 
subjacent  matrix,  as  it  has  developed  from  Fig.  4. 
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«3  RESULTS  OF  ORANUUTION. 

If  the  growth  of  the  granulations  was  not  arrested  at  some  point, 
a  constantlj'-growing  graoulation  tumor  would  be  formed.  Fortu- 
nately, this  is  never  or  very  rarely  the  case.  You  already  know,  from 
the  representation  of  the  external  conditions,  that  when  the  granula- 
tions have  reached  the  lerel  of  the  cuiie,  or  even  sooner,  they  cease 
to  grow  and  are  coated  with  epidermis,  and  retrograde  to  a  cicatrix. 
The  following  changes  occur  in  the  tissue  :  At  first,  in  the  granula- 
tion tissue,  as  in  the  edges  of  the  wound  in  healing  by  the  first  inten- 
tion, there  are  numerous  cells  which  are  destroyed.  Not  only  the 
millions  of  pus-cells  on  the  surfact^,  but  also  cells  in  the  depths  of  the 
granulation  tissue,  disappear  by  disintegration  and  reabsorption ;  it  is 
very  probable  that  cells  from  the  granulation  tissue  may  pass  back  un- 
injured into  the  vessels,  as  we  shall  see  when  treating  of  the  organi- 
zation of  thromboses  of  the  vessels.  As  the  cells  retrograde,  fine  fat- 
granules  gradually  form  in  them,  not  only  in  the  round  but  also  in 
the  spindle-shaped  ones;  such  cells,  which  are  composed  of  very  fine 
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fatrglobules,aregenerallycalled^anu/arce^(RSriichenzellen);  they 
often  occur  in  tbe  gr&nuUtions,  as  above  deBcribed.  When  the  gmn- 
ulation  tissue  is  thus  diminished  by  atrophy  and  escape  of  the  cells, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  new  formittion  ot  cells  ceases,  something  im- 
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portant  must  happen,  that  is,  the  gradual  consolidation  of  tbe  gelat- 
inous intercellular  tissue  to  striated  connective  tissue,  which  is 
brought  about  by  the  steadily  increasing  loss  of  water,  that  is  cnrried 
off  by  the  vessels  and  evaporated  from  the  surface  ;  then  the  remain- 
ing cells  at  once  assume  tbe  shape  of  tho  ordinary  coDDective>tissue 


corpuscles.  According  to  the  view  of  other  observers,  the  original 
intercellular  substance  entirely  disappears,  and  its  place  is  supplied  by 
tbe  protoplasm  of  granulation  cells,  which  transforms  into  fibrous  tis- 
ane. With  these  changes  which  take  place  from  tbe  periphery  tow- 
ard the  centre,  tbe  secretion  of  pus  on  the  surface  ceases  ;  at  the  very 
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rircumference  of  the  wound  on  the  condensing  granulation  tissue 
epidermis  forms  and  quickly  separates  into  hard  epidermic  and  mucous 
layers ;  according  to  J,  Arnold^  this  formation  takes  place  by  the  ili- 
vision  of  a  protoplasm,  at  first  entirely  amorphous,  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  existing  border  of  epidermis.  Lastly,  the  superfluous 
capillaries  must  be  obliterated;  few  of  them  remain  to  keep  up  the 
circulation  through  the  cicatrix.  W^th  their  obliteration  the  tissue  be- 
comes drier,  tougher,  contracts  more  and  more,  and  often  the  cicatrix 
does  not  acquire  its  permanent  form  and  consistence  for  years. 

The  whole  process,  like  all  these  modes  of  healing,  contains  much 
that  is  very  remarkable,  although  recent  investigations  have  explained 
many  of  the  more  minute  morphological  changes.  The  possibility, 
nay,  the  necessity,  under  otherwise  normal  circumstances,  of  arriving 
at  a  typical  termination,  is  the  chief  characteristic  of  those  new  forma- 
tions that  are  induced  by  an  inflammatory  process.  If  this  natural 
course  of  healing  docs  not  take  place,  it  is  because  either  constitu- 
tional or  local  conditions  indirectly  or  directly  interfere,  or  because  the 
organ  attacked  is  so  important  to  life,  the  disturbance  to  the  entire 
body  so  severe,  that  there  is  death  of  the  organ,  or  of  the  individual, 
or  that  the  functional  disturbance  of  the  former  causes  the  death  of 
the  latter.  Every  new  formation,  due  to  inflammation,  always  has  the 
tendency  to  reach  a  certain  point,  to  retrograde,  and  pass  into  a  sta- 
tionary state,  while  other  new  formations  have  no  such  natural  termi- 
nation, but  usually  continue  to  grow. 

Different  as  healing  by  the  first  and  second  intentions  appears,  at 
the  first  glance,  the  morphological  changes  in  the  tissue  are  in  both 
oases  the  same ;  you  only  need  to  divide  Fig.  3  at  a,  to  have  the  same 
picture  as  m  Fig,  6.  •  Observation  teaches  in  the  simplest  manner  that 
this  is  actually  so ;  if  a  wound  almost  healed  by  first  intention,  but 
not  yet  consolidated,  be  torn  open,  we  have  a  granulating  wound 
which  soon  suppurates.  You  will  hereafter  be  frequently  convinced 
of  this  in  practice. 

The  above  process  of  healing  by  immediate  adhesion  and  by  gran- 
ulation we  have  termed  traumatic  %r\flammation^  and  have  found  it 
identical  with  some  other  forms  of  inflammation ;  it  has  also  been 
stated  that  a  marked  peculiarity  of  traumatic  inflammation  is,  that  in 
it,  without  some  further  cause,  the  irritation  in  the  tissue  does  not 
extend  beyond  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  injury.  I  beg  you 
carefully  to  remember  this  limitation.  As  we  know  nothing  ao* 
curately  about  the  chemical  changes  and  ner\'c-actions  in  the  in- 
flamed tivssue,  while  we  do  know  the  morphological  processes  very 
accurately,  we  naturally  attend  most  to  the  latter  if  we  wish  to  de- 
fine and  generalize  the  term  **  inflammation."     I  will  briefly  take  up 
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the  previous  views  on  this  subject  (p.  53).  ^' Inflammation '^  is  a 
modification  of  the  normal  physiological  processes  in  the  different 
tissues  of  the  body,  a  "  disturbance  of  nutrition "  (  Vtrchoio)  whose 
histopo^tic  results  you  now  know  and  of  whose  destructive,  deleteri- 
ous actions  you  will  hereafter  hear.  Any  part  of  the  body  was  said 
to  be  ^  inflamed  "  when  it  was  hot  and  red ;  as  it  is  then  generally 
swollen  and  painful  also,  this  name  is  applied  to  processes  where  the 
above  symptoms  occur.  The  word  inflammation  originated  when 
there  were  no  true  pathologico-anatomical  ideas ;  even  the  oldest  ob- 
servers understood  that  something  tmusual  was  going  on  in  the 
tissues,  that  they  were  much  heated  (inJiammcUio)  y&nd  from  the  first 
this  process  has  been  regarded  as  an  intense  increase  of  the  vital 
processes.  As  they  could  not  understand  the  process  itself  any  bet- 
ter than  we  do,  they  considered  the  symptoms  and  the  results  of  the 
process,  just  as  we  do ;  so  that  doubts  often  arose  if  it  were  proper 
to  speak  of  inflammation  when  one  or  other  symptom  was  absent  or 
not  well  marked,  just  as  it  is  to-day.  We  now  know  that  inflammation 
is  not  an  existence  outside  of  the  body,  which  makes  its  way  into 
some  part  and  there  grows,  and  must  be  expelled  like  Beelzebub, 
and  we  know  why  "tumor,  rubor,  calor,  dolor,"  are  caused  by  in- 
flammation, but  although  any  one  usually  recognizes  an  acute  inflam- 
mation as  such  and  designates  it  correctly,  it  still  remains  difficult  as 
well  clinically  as  anatomico-pathologically  to  give  an  exact  definition 
of  **  inflammation."  There  is  no  difficulty  in  distinguishing  an  oak 
from  an  ass ;  but,  if  you  attempt  to  generalize  and  give  a  sharp  defi- 
nition between  plants  and  animals,  you  will  have  the  greater  difficulty 
the  more  you  know  of  the  details  of  botany  and  zoology.  The  word 
^  inflammation "  is  in  use,  and  so  accurately  designates  those  pro- 
cesses to  which  it  was  first  applied,  that  it  would  be  useless  to  try  to 
root  it  out.  By  it  we  understand  the  above-described  combination 
of  processes  in  the  tissues,  which  in  the  present  case  arise  from  a 
pm^ly  mechanical  irritation  (wound)  acting  only  once.  How  much 
bypersemia,  exudation,  and  new  formation  of  tissue  is  required  before 
we  can  term  the  process  inflammation  cannot  be  stated  absolutely. 
It  seems  to  be  agreed  by  surgeons  and  anatomists  to  designate  as 
"  inflammatory  "  the  purely  regenerative  processes^  that  is,  the  neo- 
plastic tissues,  which  directly  or  indirectly  replace  the  loss  of  sub- 
stance. If  we  consider  the  process  in  the  modem  histological  sense, 
it  cannot  be  accurately  defined  from  the  inflammatory,  slight  as  it  may 
be  occasionally.  From  a  purely  clinical  point  of  view,  the  distinction 
is  easier,  as  we  often  meet  cases  without  any  of  the  four  cardinal 
symptoms  on  the  edges  of  the  wound ;  and  still  the  difference  be- 
tween a  slight  redness,  swelling,  and  sensitiveness  of  the  borders  of 
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the  wound  to  aa  intense,  progressing  inflammation  over  the  entire 
affected  portion  of  the  body  is  only  one  of  degree.  Custom  has  here 
made  a  distinction ;  when  a  wound  heals  without  any  symptoms  of 
so-called  reaction  we  do  not  call  it  inflammation  of  the  wound,  but 
only  apply  this  term  when  the  symptoms  of  inflammation  are  very 
prominent  at  the  part  injured. 

I  deemed  it  necessary  to  speak  to  you  of  these  general  consider- 
ations on  inflammation,  so  that  you  might  early  learn  some  of  the 
difficulties  of  the  subject  In  these  lectures  it  will  always  be  my  ol>> 
ject  to  explain  to  you,  as  clearly  as  is  now  possible,  the  anatomico- 
physiological  disturbances,  and  at  the  same  time  to  show  you  histo- 
logically the  origin  of  the  clinical  descriptions  and  expressions  now 
in  use.  This  is  the  only  way  we  can  truly  ground  our  knowledge  ; 
without  understanding  this  you  would  always  be  feeling  around  the 
outside  of  symptoms,  and  by  clinging  to  certain  ones  fall  into  in- 
curable dogmatism,  which  in  a  country  doctor  the  world  calls  ^^  nar- 
row-mindedness," in  the  eminent  city  physician  "  infallibility."  As 
the  great  majority  of  men  are  stupid  in  physical  matters,  you  are 
sure  even  with  the  latter  peculiarities  of  attaining  great  practical 
success,  but  you  must  then  renounce  all  idea  of  appreciating  or  ad« 
vancing  the  progress  and  development  of  society. 

It  is  not  the  object  of  these  lectures  to  show  you  on  preparations,  step 
by  step,  the  morphological  microscopical  changes  in  wounded  tissue — 
you  will  see  these,  in  the  practical  lessons  on  pathological  histology — 
but  I  will  show  you  a  few  points,  so  that  you  may  not  think  that  the  pro- 
cesses of  which  I  have  spoken  can  only  be  demonstrated  on  diagrams. 

The  cell-infiltration  of  tissue,  after  irritation  by  an  incision,  is  best 
seen  in  the  cornea.  Four  days  ago  I  made  an  incision,  with  a  lance- 
shaped  knife,  in  the  cornea  of  a  rabbit ;  yesterday  the  incision  was 
visible  as  a  fine  line  with  milky  cloudiness.  I  killed  the  animal  care- 
fully, cut  out  the  cornea,  and  let  it  swell  in  pyrolip^eous  acid,  till  this 
morning ;  then  made  a  section  through  the  wound,  and  cleared  it  up 
with  glycerine. 

Now,  at  a  a  (Fig.  8),  you  may  see  the  connecting  substances  be- 
tween the  edges  of  the  wound,  in  which  there  has  been  a  considerable 
collection  of  cells,  between  the  lamellse  of  the  cornea,  where  the  cor- 
neal corpuscles  lie.  These  cells  are  not  so  evident  in  the  method  em- 
ployed as  in  that  where  carmine  is  used,  still  the*  intermediate  sub- 
stanoe  between  the  edges  of  the  wound  is  very  distinct.  As  you  see, 
it  consists  almost  entirely  of  cells ;  the  cells  alone  would  not,  however, 
render  the  union  sufficiently  firm,  if  they  were  not  glued  together  by 
a  fibrinous  cement.  The  young  cells  probably  come  out  of  the  edges 
of  the  wound  from  the  fissures  between  the  corneal  lamellae,  and  prob- 
ably do  not  originate  in  the  connective  substance  between  the  edges 
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of  the  wound ;  oa  the  cootraiy,  the  latter  is  finally  formed  from  them. 
Let  me  remark  incidentally,  these  fine  corneal  cicatrices  subsequent- 
ly clear  up,  so  as  to  leave  scarcely  a  trace.  Ail  the  cells  that  you 
here  see  in  the  preparation  come  from  the  vascular  loops  of  the  con- 
jimctiva ;  the  normal  st«llat«  corneal  cells  are  not  visible  here.  I  have 
chosen  this  specimen  because  the  intermediate  substance  i^  broad  and 
very  rich  in  cells.  In  very  small  incisions,  made  in  the  cornea  with  a 
very  sharp  knife,  the  intermediate  substance  is  so  slight,  that  it  is  seen 
with  difficulty  ;  then,  too,  the  changes  on  the  edges  of  the  wound  are 
cligbter  than  here,  and  bo  slight  a  scar  is  not  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 
Here  (Fig.  d)  you  have  a  transverse  section  through  a  twenty-four- 
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hour  old,  freshly-united  wound  in  the  cheek  of  a  dog.  The  incision  is 
well  marked  at  a  a;  the  edges  of  the  wound  are  separated  by  a  dark, 
intermediate  substance,  which  consists  partly  of  white  cells,  partly  of 
red  corpuscles — the  latter  belong  to  the  blood,  escaped  between  the 
edgesof  the  wound,  after  the  injury;  the  connective-tissue  fissures 
croused  by  the  wound,  in  which  the  connective- tissue  cells  lie,  are 
already  filled  with  numerous  newly-formed  cells,  and  these  cells  have 
already  pushed  into  the  extravasated  blood  between  the  edges  of  the 
wound.  ITie  preparation  has  been  treated  with  acetic  acid,  hence  you 
no  longer  see  the  striation  of  the  connective  tissue,  but  see  the  young 
cells  more  distinctly.  Look  particularly  at  certain  strings,  rich  in 
oeBs,  that  extend  from  the  wound  toward  both  sides  {b  b  b);  these 
are  blood-vessels  in  whose  sheaths  many  cells  are  infiltrated ;  this  is 
itpparently  because  here  many  white-blood  cells  have  passed  tluougb 
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Ihfl  walls  of  the  blood-vessels,  or  are  about  to  do  sa  About  the 
tranafonnation  of  the  ooagulated  blood  between  the  edges  of  tlie 
wound,  the  vouod  thrombus,  we  shall  hereafter  epeak  more  fuUjr 
when  treating  of  cicatrices  of  tlie  vessels  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 

This  preparation  (Fig.  10)  shows  a  young  cicatrix,  nine  days  after 
the  injury. 


The  oounective  substaDce  (a  a)  between  l!ie  edges  of  the  wound 
OonsUtH  entirely  of  spindle-cells  pressed  tog-other,  which  are  most  inti' 
mstely  connected  with  the  tissue  on  both  sides  of  the  wound. 
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Fine  sections  cannot  be  made  of  granuUtioa  tissue,  just  taken 
from  a  wound ;  it  is  generally  a  veiy  difficult  subject  for  fine  prepara- 
tions. Jtjou  harden  the  granulation  tissue  in  alcohol,  color  the  seo 
tion  with  cannine,  then  clear  it  up  with  glycerine,  you  have  a  speci- 
men Uke  Fig.  1 1. 


OranoUUon  Uaraa.    Uagnined  300  diameten. 

The  tissue  appears  to  consist  solely  of  cells  and  vessels,  with  very 
tliin  walls ;  the  whole  tissue  is  shrunken  by  the  alcohol,  so  that  we 
here  see  nothing  of  the  mucous  iutercellular  substance  which  is  al- 
w;iys  present,  even  if  only  in  small  quantities,  in  healthy,  fresh  granu* 
Utiooa. 

We  see  tbe  tissue  of  the  young  cicatrix  particularly  well  in  the 
following  preparation  (Fig.  12),  which  was  taken  from  a  broad  dear 
triz,  following  granulation  and  suppuration,  in  the  back  of  a  dog, 
about  four  or  five  wed^s  after  the  injury. 


YoaBcdeuricli]  tluaa. 
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The  preparation  has  been  treated  with  acetic  odd,  to  show  the  u<- 
tSDgcment  of  the  oonnective-tissue  cells,  that  have  formed  from  the 
granulation  tissue ;  a  a  a  are  partly  obliterated,  partly  still  permeable 
blood-vessels;  the  connective-tissue  cells  are  still  relatively  large,  suo- 
culcnt,  and  distinctly  spindle-sliaped,  still  the  intercellular  substance  18 
ri^ly  developed. 

To  study  the  state  of  the  blood-vessels  in  the  wound,  we  must 
make  injections ;  this  is  quite  difficult,  and  quick  snocess  often  depends 
on  a  lucky  chance. 
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On  tliis  subject  we  have  the  recent  woiks  of  IFywotfeo^  and 
TTitertch,  whose  results  in  the  main  agree  partly  with  one  another, 
partly  with  my  investigations  on  this  subject.  WyKodzoff",  who  op- 
erated OD  do(^'  tongues,  gives  a  series  of  representations  of  the  con- 
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dition  of  the  blood-ressels  in  various  stages  of  healing  of  the  wound, 
a  few  of  which  I  shall  demonstrate  to  you,  without,  however,  going 
into  the  more  minute  details  of  the  formation  of  vessels. 


ir  H^lon  of  ■  floe'«  tongue  u  In  Fig.  13.— Cicstrti  (o 
miMvn  oT  thD  rendi  from  Ibe  tna  edge*  at  tbu  v.oi 
tttr  Wymdaf. 


Haeiiia«l  7D-f)1     . 
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This  (Fig.  16)  ia  a  prepaiation  of  granulationi  from  a  huniBD  bo 
'lag,  where  the  vessels  were  tolerably  filled  by  natural  injection ;  tie  . 
fascular  loops  are  veiy  close  together  and  complicated  at  the  Eurfacc ; 
ieep  down  the  vessels  run  nearly  parolIeL 


OnuaktlaD  THHli.    Ihgnia«d40dlimetcn. 

In  conclusion,  here  is  a  preparation  of  injection  of  the  Ij-mphatic 
vessels  of  a  dog's  lip.  You  see  that  the  young  cicatrix,  on  the  seventh 
day,  when  it  still  consists  almost  exclusively  of  cells,  has  no  lyiDphatia 


vessels ;  these  oensc  immediately  at  the  young  cicatrix ;  they  do  oot 
form  in  the  cicatrix  till  the  fibrillar  connective-tissue  bundles  foria 
The  graoulatioa  tissue  also  boa  no  lymphatic  vessels ;  where  tbe  in- 
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flammatory  new  formation,  where  the  primary  cellular  tissue  forms, 
the  lymph-vessels  are  mostly  closed,  partly  by  fibrous  coagulations, 
partly  by  new  cell-formations.  These  observations  have  also  been 
confirmed  quite  recently  by  Ldachy  of  St.  Petersburg,  by  examina- 
tions of  traumatically  infiamed  testicles. 

[To  understand  the  difference  between  healing  by  first  intention 
and  by  granulation  or  second  intention,  you  must  remember  that  in 
the  former  the  cellular  cicatricial  tissue  directly  caused  the  union  of 
the  edges  of  the  wound,  and  subsequently  changes  to  connective 
tissue.  In  healing  of  a  wound  with  loss  of  substance  direct  union 
is  impossible  ;  the  cicatricial  tissue  must  first  replace  the  lost  sub- 
stance and  fill  up  the  space  between  the  edges  of  the  wound.  Many 
text-books  speak  of  healing  by  second  intention  simply  as  healing 
by  suppuration  ;  in  many  cases  this  name  does  not  apply  ;  it  may 
take  place  without  inflammation  and  consequently  without  suppu- 
ration, under  a  crust  formed  of  dried  primary  secretion  from  the 
woand«  But,  even  when  inflammation  occurs,  it  does  not  necessa- 
rily result  in  suppuration.  In  most  cases,  however,  there  is  suppu- 
ration with  moderate  inflammation,  resulting  in  granulation  tissue, 
with  such  an  escape  of  white  blood-cells  that  many  of  them,  espe- 
cially the  superficial  layer,  have  not  time  to  organize  to  firm  tissue, 
hut  mingle  with  the  secretion  of  the  wound  to  form  pus. 

The  wound  may  be  covered  with  a  crust  of  blood  or  primary 
secretion  from  the  wound  ;  for  healing  to  occur  under  the  crust  the 
primary  secretion  must  be  scanty  and  the  conditions  favorable  for 
the  plasmatic  circulation,  so  that  too  much  tissue  shall  not  die  on 
the  surface  of  the  wound  ;  moreover,  all  external  influences  causing 
active  inflammation  must  be  excluded  so  that  formation  of  new 
cells  may  not  exceed  a  certain  point.  If  the  cell-infiltration  be  too 
active,  and  plasmatic  exudation  from  the  vessels  too  copious,  there 
will  be  suppuration  and  detachment  of  the  crust.] 
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LECTURE  VIII, 

Oenoral  Reaction  after  Injtuy. — Surreal  Fever. — Theories  of  the  Fever. — Prognosis.— 
Treatment  of  Simple  Wounds  and  of  Wounded  Persons. — Open  Treatment  of 
Wounds. 

Geih'lehek  :  You  now  know  the  external  and  internal  minute 
processes  in  the  healing  of  wounds,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  follow 
them  with  our  present  microscopes. 

Of  the  wounded  person  we  have  not  yet  spoken.  If  you  have  crit- 
ically examined  his  condition,  you  will  have  noticed  changes,  which 
may  not  be  explained  by  cell-knowledge  (mit  ZeUenweisheit),  and 
perhaps  not  at  all. 

Possibly  even  the  first  day  the  patient  may  have  been  restless 
toward  evening;  he  may  have  felt  hot,  thirsty,  with  no  appetite,  some 
headache,  wakeful  at  nighty  and  dull  the  next  morning.  These  sub- 
jective symptoms  increase  till  the  evening  affcer  the  next  day.  If  we 
feel  the  pulse,  we  find  it  more  frequent  than  normal,  the  radial  artery 
is  tenser  and  fuller  than  before ;  the  skin  is  hot  and  dry ;  we  find  the 
bodily  tempertaure  elevated ;  the  tongue  is  coated  and  readily  becomes 
dry.  You  already  know  what  ails  the  patient — ^he  has  fever.  Yes,  he 
has  fever;  but  what  is  fever?  whence  comes  it?  what  connection  is 
there  between  the  different  remarkable  subjective  and  objective  symp- 
toms ?  But  do  not  ask  any  more  questions,  for  I  can  scarcely  answer 
those  already  proposed. 

By  the  name  "  fever  "  we  designate  the  combination  of  symptoms 
which,  in  a  thousand  different  shapes,  almost  always  accompanies  in- 
flammatory diseases,  and  is  generally  apparently  due  to  them.  We 
know  its  divation  and  course  in  various  diseases ;  still,  its  nature  is  not 
fiilly  understood,  although  it  is  better  known  than  formerly. 

The  different  fever  symptoms  appear  with  very  variable  intensity. 
Two  of  these  symptoms  are  the  most  constant,  viz.,  the  increase  of 
pulse  and  bodily  temperature ;  we  can  measure  both  of  them,  the  first 
by  counting,  the  latter  by  the  thermometer.  The  frequency  of  the 
heart's  beat  depends  on  many  things,  especially  on  psychical  excite- 
ment of  all  sorts;  it  sho^vs  sh'ght  differences  in  sitting,  lying,  standing, 
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walking.  HencCi  there  are  many  things  to  which  we  must  attend^  if  we 
would  avoid  error.  However,  we  may  avoid  these  mistakes,  and  for 
centuries  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  has  been  used  as  a  measure  of 
fever.  Examination  of  the  pulse  also  shows  other  things  important  to 
be  known :  the  amount  of  the  blood,  tension  of  the  arteries,  irregu- 
larity of  the  heart-beat,  eta ;  and  it  should  not  be  neglected  even  now 
that  we  have  other  modes  of  measurement  of  the  fever.  This  other, 
and  in  some  respects  certainly  better,  mode  of  measuring  the  amount 
and  duration  of  the  fever  is  determination  of  the  bodily  temperature 
with  carefully-prepared  thermometers,  whose  scales  are  divided,  accord- 
ing to  Celsius^  in  one  hundred  degrees,  and  each  degree  in  ten  parts. 
The  introduction  of  this  mode  of  measurement  into  practice  is  due  to 
Van  JSdrenaprttnffy  Traube^  and  Wunderlich  ;  it  has  the  advantage  of 
graphically  presenting  the  measurements,  which  are  usually  made  at 
9  ▲.  iL  and  5  p.  K.,  as  curves,  and  making  them  at  once  easily  read. 

A  series  of  observations  of  fever  in  the  normal  course  of  wounds 
shows  the  following  points:  traumatic  fever  occasionally  begins  imme- 
diately after  an  injmry,  more  frequently  not  till  the  second,  third,  or 
fourth  day.  The  highest  temperature  attained,  although  rarely,  is 
lOi-S"*  F.-105.5'* ;  as  a  rule  it  does  not  rise  much  above  102°-103°. 
Simple  traumatic  fever  does  not  usually  labt  over  a  week ;  in  most 
cases  it  only  continues  from  two  to  five  days ;  in  many  cases  it  is  en- 
tirely absent,  as  in  most  of  the  small  superficial  incised  wounds  of 
which  we  spoke  above.  Traumatic  fever  depends  entirely  on  the  state 
of  the  wound ;  it  is  generally  of  a  remitting  type ;  the  decline  may 
take  place  rapidly  or  slowly. 

From  these  observations  we  should  naturally  suppose  the  fever 
would  be  the  higher  the  more  severe  the  injury.  If  the  injury  be  too 
insignificant,  there  is  either  no  fever  or  the  increase  of  temperature  is  so 
slight  and  evanescent  as  to  escape  our  modes  of  measurement.  It  has 
been  thought  that  a  scale  of  injuries  might  be  constructed,  according  to 
which  the  fever  would  last  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  and  be  more  or 
less  intense,  in  proportion  to  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  wound. 

This  conclusion  is  only  approximately  correct,  after  making  very 
considerable  limitations.  Some  persons  become  feverish  after  very 
slight  injuries;  others  do  not,  even  after  severe  ones.  The  cause  of  this 
difference  in  the  occurrence  of  traumatic  fever  depends  partly  on 
whether  the  wound  heals  with  more  or  less  inflammatory  symptoms, 
partly  on  unknown  influences.  We  cannot  avoid  the  supposition  that 
purely  individual  circumstances  have  some  influence :  we  see  that,  from 
similar  injuries,  one  person  will  be  more  disposed  to  fever  than  an- 
other. 

Before  going  on  to  examine  how  the  state  of  the  wound  is  related 
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to  the  general  condition,  we  must  examine  the  latter  a  little  more 
carefiillj.    The  most  prominent  and  physiologically  the  most  remark- 
able symptom  of  the  fever  is  the  elevation  of  the  temperature  of  the 
blood,  and  the  consequent  increase  of  the  bodily  temperature.     All 
the  modem  theories  of  fever  turn  on  the  explanation  of  this  symptom. 
There  is  no  ground  for  supposing  that  in  fever  any  absolutely  new 
element  must  be  added  to  the  requirements  acting  for  the  preservation 
of  a  constant  temperature  in  the  body,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  fever 
temperature  is  caused  by  some  change  of  the  normal  requirements  of 
temperature,  which  vary  readily  with  circumstances.    When  you  re- 
member that  men  and  animals  in  the  varied  temperatures  of  summer 
and  winter,  in  hot  and  cold  climates,  have  about  the  same  temperature 
of  the  blood,  you  will  see  that  the  conditions  of  production  and  giving 
off  of  heat  are  susceptible  of  great  modification,  and  that  within  these 
conditions  there  may  very  possibly  be  abnormities  of  the  resulting 
bodily  temperature.     It  is  evident  a  priori  that  an  increase  of  bodily 
temperature  may  depend  either  on  diminution  of  the  amount  of  heat 
given  off,  the  production  remaining  the  same,  or  on  increased  produc- 
tion, the  loss  of  heat  remaining  the  same  (other  relations  of  these 
factors  to  each  other  are  possible,  but  I  shall  pass  over  them,  to  avoid 
confusing  you  on  this  difficult  question).     The  decision  of  this  cardinal 
question  does  not  seem  possible  at  present ;  it  would  be  possible  by 
determining  and  comparing  the  quantity  of  heat  produced  in  fever 
and  in  normal  conditions,  by  the  so-called  calorimetiical  experiments 
on  men  and  large  warm-blooded  animals ;  but  hitherto  there  have  been 
great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  these  experiments.     Liebermeister  and 
Leyden  have  invented  methods  of  calorimetry,  that  seem  to  me  cor- 
rect ;  but  the  methods  and  conclusions  of  X/iebermeister  have  been 
energetically  combated  by  Senator,    Hence,  in  regard  to  the  above 
questions,  we  are  still,  to  a  great  extent,  thrown  on  probability  and 
hypothesis.     As  the  production  of  heat  depends  chiefly  on  oxidation 
of  the  constituents  of  the  body,  increase  of  the  latter  would  necessarily 
be  followed  by  increase  of  the  former  if  the  loss  of  heat  remained  the 
same.     Now,  since  the  amoimt  of  urea  is  regarded  chiefly  as  the  result 
of  the  biuning  up  of  the  nitrogenous  bodies,  and  as  the  amount  of  urea 
excreted  in  fever  is  usually  increased,  and  the  weight  of  the  body 
rapidly  decreases,  as  appears  from  the  experiments  of  O.  WebeTy  Lieher' 
meister^  Schneider^  and  Leyden^  this,  with  the  above-mentioned  caloii- 
metric  experiments,  is  considered  strong  prcx)f  that  in  fever  the  omi* 
sumption  is  greatly  increased,  and  that  consequently  more  warmth  is 
really  produced  than  in  the  normal  state,  more  than  can  be  disposed 
of  by  the  body  in  the  same  time.     Trauhe  gives  another  view  of  the 
occurrence  of  fever-heat :  he  asserts  that  every  fever  begins  with  enei^ 
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getic  contraction  of  the  cutaneous  vessels,  especiallj  of  the  smallei 
arteries,  and  that  thus  the  giving  off  of  heat  to  the  air  is  decreased,  and 
more  heat  collected  in  the  body,  without  its  actually  producing  more. 
Although  this  hypothesis  is  advanced  by  its  author  with  wonderful 
ability  and  acuteness,  and  is  apparently  supported  by  tlie  work  of 
Senator^  I,  with  most  pathologists,  cannot  agree  with  it,  especially  as 
the  premises,  the  contraction  of  the  cutaneous  vessels,  can  only  be  ac- 
knowledged in  the  cases  begining  with  chill ;  but  this  chill  is  by  no 
means  a  constant  symptom  in  the  fever.  Hence,  in  what  follows,  we 
shall  start  from  the  point  that  in  fever  there  is  increased  production 
of  heat.  Then  arises  the  question,  How  does  inflammation  generally, 
and  traumatic  inflammation  particularly,  efiect  the  increase  of  bodily 
temperature  ?    This  question  is  answered  in  various  ways : 

1.  At  the  point  of  inflammation,  as  a  result  of  the  lively  interchange 
of  tissue,  heat  is  produced ;  the  blood  flowing  through  the  inflamed 
part  is  warmed  more,  and  distributes  the  abnormal  amount  of  heat  here 
acquired,  to  the  whole  body.     That  the  inflamed  part  is  warmer  than 
the  non>infiamed  is  readily  proved,  especially  in  superficial  parts,  as  in 
the  skin,  but  this  does  not  prove  that  more  warmth  is  produced  here 
than  is  usual,  but  is  probably  simply  due  to  the  circulation  of  more  blood 
through  the  dilated  capillaries ;  if  the  inflamed  part  be  not  warmer  than 
the  blood  flowing  to  it,  it  is  not  probable  that  it  should  produce  heat. 
The  investigations  on  this  point  are  numerous  and  contradictory.    The 
thermometrical  measurements  of  0,  Weber  and  JETu/schmidt  have  given 
various  results ;  usually  the  temperature  in  the  wound  and  in  the  reo- 
tima  (which  has  about  the  warmth  of  arterial  blood)  were  equal ;  occa- 
nonally  the  former  was  higher  than  the  latter,  sometimes  the  reverse  • 
the  difference  was  never  great,  not  being  more  than  a  few  tenths  of  a 
degree  in  any  case.     Recently  0.  Weber  has  hit  on  a  new  method  of 
measurement,  the  thermoelectric :  by  his  very  difficult  investigations 
the  question  seemed  to  be  decided  that  the  inflamed  part  is  always 
warmer  than  the  arterial  blood ;  indeed,  that  the  venous  blood  coming 
firom  the  seat  of  inflammation  is  warmer  than  the  arterial  blood  going  to 
it.     Quite  recently  these  investigations  were  repeated  in  Konigsberg 
by  JZ  Jiacobsan,  JiC  BemJiardt^  and  O.  Laudien^  with  the  final  re 
suit  of  showing  no  increase  of  warmth  in  the  inflamed  part.     From  the 
contradiction  of  the  results  of  observation  it  is  impossible  to  form  a 
judgment  on  this  point.     Nevertheless  it  seems  certain  that  in  the  in- 
flamed part  there  is  not  enough  heat  produced  to  elevate  the  tempera^ 
tore  of  all  the  blood  in  the  body  several  degrees. 

2.  The  irritation  induced  by  the  inflammation  on  the  nerves  of  the 
inflamed  part  might  be  supposed  as  advancing  to  the  centres  of  the 
Tasomotor  (nutrient)  nerves ;  the  excitement  of  the  centres  of  these 
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Derres  would  induce  increase  of  the  general  change  of  tissue  and  con- 
sequent increase  of  the  production  of  warmth.  This  hypothesis,  which 
is  supported  hj  some  feicts,  such  as  the  great  difference  in  febrile  irri- 
tabilitj,  and  which  I  formerly  maintained,  no  longer  appears  to  me 
tenable ;  it  is  opposed  by  the  experimental  researches  of  JBreuer  and 
Chrobaky  which  prove  that  fever  occurred  even  when  aU  the  nerves 
were  divided,  by  which  there  could  be  any  conduction  from  the  periph- 
eral injury  to  the  nerve-centres ;  the  recent  investigations  oiLeyden  also 
oppose  this  hypothesis,  since  they  prove  that  there  is  no  constant  re- 
lation between  the  loss  of  nitrogenous  material,  or  consumption,  and 
development  of  warmth. 

3.  Since,  from  the  nature  of  the  process,  in  the  inflamed  part  some 
of  the  tissue  is  destroyed,  while  some  new  tissue  is  formed,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  some  of  the  products  of  this  destruction  enter  the 
blood,  partly  through  the  blood-vessels,  partly  through  the  lymph- 
vessels  ;  such  material  acts  as  a  ferment,  excites  change  in  the  blood, 
as  a  consequence  of  which  the  entire  amount  of  blood  may  be  warmed. 
We  might  also  admit  a  more  complicated  mode  of  development  of 
warmth,  which,  by  including  the  nervous  system,  might  in  some  re- 
spects be  more  serviceable  theoretically ;  the  blood  changed  by  taking 
up  the  product  of  irritation  might  prove  irritant  to  the  centres  of  the 
vaso-motor  nerves,  and  thus  induce  increased  production  of  warmth. 
The  decision  between  these  Afferent  hjrpotheses  is  difficult ;  they  are 
all  about  equally  justifiable,  and  all  have  the  common  fiictor  of  pollu- 
tion of  the  blood  by  material  from  the  seat  of  inflammation  or  the 
wound,  which  is  recognized  as  having  an  effect  on  the  production 
of  heat;  these  substances  must  have  the  effect  of  exciting  fever 
{&  pf/rogenaiu  action).  This  was  to  be  proved.  It  has  been  proved 
by  experiments  of  O,  Weber  and  myself^  which  I  can  notice  only 
briefly  here.  In  most  open  wounds,  especially  in  contused  wounds, 
shreds  of  tissue  are  alwajrs  decomposed ;  in  many  idiopathic  inflam- 
mations, the  circulation  is  arrested  at  different  points  in  the  inflamed 
tissue,  and  there  is  partial  decomposition  of  these  dead  portions. 
Decomposing  tissue,  then,  was  an  object  to  be  examined  in  regard 
to  its  pyrogenous  action.  If  you  inject  filtered  infusions  of  this 
substance  into  the  blood  of  animals,  they  have  high  fever,  and  not 
unfirequently  die  with  symptoms  of  debility,  of  somnolence,  with  coin- 
cident bloody  diarrhoea.  The  same  effect  is  induced  by  fresh  pus  in- 
jected into  the  blood ;  a  weaker  effect  follows  the  employment  of  juioe 
and  pus  serum  pressed  out  of  the  inflamed  part,  but  the  secretion 
from  the  wound  taken  during  the  first  forty-eight  hours  is  especially 
active.  Hence  the  products  of  decomposition,  as  well  as  those  of 
new  formation,  have  a  pyrogenous  action  in  the  blood.  These  prod- 
ucts are  of  a  very  complicated  and  variable  nature ;    some  of  the 
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chemical  substances  in  them  have  been  independently  tested  in  re< 
gard  to  their  fever-exciting  qualities :  we  may  induce  fever  by  inject- 
ing leucin,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  sulphides  of  ammonium  and  car- 
bon, and  other  chemical  substances  resulting  from  the  decomposition 
of  tissue,  or  even  by  injecting  water  ;  decomposing  vegetable  matter 
also  has  a  fever-exciting  effect.  Hence  there  are  no  specific  fever- 
exciting  substances,  but  the  number  of  pyrogenous  materials  is  in- 
numerable. 

I  may  here  mention  that  the  bad-smelling  substances  developed 
by  the  decomposition  of  the  tissues  are  probably  the  least  dangerous. 
I  intentionally  distinguish  the  products  of  decomposition  in  acute 
inflammations,  which  are  usually  odorless  at  first  (whose  activity  as 
poisons  we  first  learned  by  experiment),  from  those  of  decomposing 
dead  bodies,  which  generally  smell  bad  at  once,  although  their  pyro- 
genous action  is  similar.  If  a  wounded  patient  has  fever,  it  is  for 
me  a  proof  that  there  is  decomposition  going  on  in  bis  wound,  and 
that  the  products  have  passed  into  the  blood,  whether  the  wound 
smells  or  not. 

After  the  pyrogenous  effect  of  the  products  of  inflammation  and 
decomposition  had  been  absolutely  confirmed,  it  remained  to  be  proved 
that  this  material  could  be  taken  from  the  tissue  into  the  blood,  and 
to  be  shown  how  this  took  place.  For  this  purpose  it  was  injected 
into  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  where  it  spread  around  in  the 
meshes  of  the  tissue ;  the  efi:ect,  as  to  fever,  was  the  same  as  when  the 
injection  was  made  directly  into  the  blood ;  hence  the  pyrogenous 
material  is  absorbed  from  the  cellular  tissue.  Here  there  is  another 
observation  to  be  made :  after  a  time,  at  the  point  where  decomposing 
fluid  or  firesh  pus  has  been  injected,  there  is  severe  and  not  unfrequently 
rapidly  prog^ssive  inflammation.  For  instance,  I  injected  half  an 
ounce  of  decomposing  fluid  into  the  thigh  of  a  horse ;  in  twenty-four 
hoars  the  whole  leg  was  swollen,  hot,  and  painful,  and  the  animal  very 
feverish.  I  did  the  same  thing  with  the  same  result,  with  fresh  (not 
decomposing)  abscess  pus,  in  a  dog.  This  action  of  pus  and  putrefy- 
ing matter  in  exciting  local  inflammation  I  call  pklogogenous.  All 
pyrogenous  substances  are  not  at  the  same  time  phlogogenous ;  some 
are  more  so  than  others,  and,  especially  in  the  putrefying  fluids,  it 
makes  a  great  deal  of  difference  whether  the  poisonous  power,  which 
we  do  not  know  accurately,  is  present  in  greater  or  less  quantities. 

It  is  not  certainly  determined  whether  the  pyrogenous  materials 
enter  the  blood  through  the  lymph  or  blood-vessels;  they  may  vary  in 
this  respect.  Some  points  are  in  favor  of  the  reabsorption  taking 
place  chieffy  through  the  lymphatics. 

There  is  still  something  to  be  said  about  the  course  of  the  fever 
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artificially  induced  in  animals.  The  fever  begins  very  soon,  often 
even  in  an  hour  after  the  injection ;  after  two  hours  there  is  always 
considerable  elevation  of  temperature :  for  instance,  in  a  dog  whose 
temperature  in  the  rectum  was  103°  F.,  two  hours  after  an  injection  of 
pus  it  may  be  105°,  and  four  hours  after  the  injection  107°.  It  is  im- 
material whether  the  substance  be  injected  directly  into  the  blood  or 
into  the  cellular  tissue.  The  fever  may  remain  at  its  height  from  one 
to  twelve  hours,  or  even  longer.  The  defervescence  may  be  either 
gradually  or  by  crisis.  If  we  make  new  injections,  the  fever  increases 
again  ;  by  repeated  injections  of  putrefying  material  we  may  kill  the 
largest  animal  in  a  few  days.  Whether  an  animal  shall  die  from  a 
single  experiment,  depends  on  the  amount  and  poisonous  qualities  of 
the  injected  material  in  relation  to  the  size  of  the  animal.  A  medium- 
sized  dog,  after  the  injection  of  a  scruple  of  filtered  decomposing  fluid, 
may  be  feverish  for  a  few  hours  and  be  perfectly  well  after  twelve 
hours.  Hence  the  poison  may  be  eliminated  by  the  change  of  tissue, 
and  the  disturbances  induced  by  its  presence  in  the  blood  may  again 
subside. 

I  will  now  terminate  these  observations,  and  only  hope  I  may  have 
made  this  important  subject,  to  which  we  shall  frequently  return, 
comprehensible  to  you.  I  feel  convinced  that  traumatic  fever,  like 
any  inflammatory  fever,  essentially  depends  on  a  poisoned  state  of 
the  blood,  and  may  be  induced  by  various  materials  passing  from  the 
scat  of  inflammation  into  the  blood.  In  the  accidental  traumatic 
diseases  we  shall  again  take  up  this  question. 

Now  a  few  words  about  the  prognosis  and  treatment  of  suppurat- 
ing wounds. 

The  prognosis  of  simple  incised  wounds  of  the  soft  parts  depends 
chiefly  on  the  physiological  importance  of  the  wounded  part,  both  as 
regards  its  importance  in  the  body  and  as  regards  the  disturbance  of 
function  in  the  part  itself.  You  will  readily  understand  that  injuries 
of  the  medulla  oblongata,  of  the  heart,  and  of  large  arterial  trunks 
lying  deep  in  the  cavities  of  the  body,  should  be  absolutely  fatal. 
Injuries  of  the  brain  heal  rarely;  the  same  is  true  of  injuries  of  »the 
spinal  medulla — they  almost  always  induce  extensive  paralysis  and 
prove  fatal  by  various  secondary  diseases.  Injuries  of  large  nervous 
trunks  result  in  paralysis  of  the  part  of  the  body  lying  below  the  seat 
of  injury.  Openings  into  the  cavities  of  the  body  are  always  very 
serious  wounds ;  should  they  be  accompanied  by  injury  of  the  lung, 
intestines,  liver,  spleen,  kidney,  or  bladder,  the  danger  increases ; 
many  of  those  injuries  are  absolutely  fatal.  Opening  of  the  large 
joints  is  also  an  injury  which  not  only  often  impairs  the  function  of 
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the  joint,  but  is  often  dangerous  to  life  from  its  secondary  effects. 
External  circumstances,  the  constitution  and  temperament  of  the  pa- 
tient, have  also  a  certain  influence  on  the  course  of  cure.  Another 
source  of  danger  is  the  accessory  diseases  which  subsequently  arise, 
and  of  which  unfortunately  there  are  many  ;  of  these  we  shall  here- 
after speak  in  a  separate  chapter.  You  must  for  the  time  being  con- 
tent yourselves  with  these  indications,  whose  further  elucidation 
forms  a  very  considerable  part  of  clinical  surgery. 

We  may  give  the  treatment  of  simple  incised  wounds  very  briefly. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  uniting  of  wounds  without  loss  of 
substance,  and  the  proper  time  for  removing  the  sutures,  and  that  is 
about  all  that  we  can  regard  as  directly  affecting  the  process  of  heal- 
ing. Still,  as  in  all  rational  therapeutics,  here  it  is  most  important : 
1.  To  prevent  injurious  influences  that  may  interfere  with  the  nor- 
mal course  ;  2.  Carefully  to  watch  the  occurrence  of  deviations  from 
the  normal,  and  to  combat  them  at  the  right  time,  if  possible. 

If  we,  first  of  all,  limit  ourselves  to  local  treatment,  we  have  no 
remedy  for  decidedly  shortening  the  process  of  healing  by  first  inten- 
tion or  by  suppuration,  say  to  half  its  time  or  less.  Nevertheless, 
most  wounds  require  certain  care,  although  innumerable  slight  wounds 
heal  without  being  seen  by  a  surgeou.  The  first  requirement  for 
normal  healing  is  absolute  rest  of  the  injured  part,  especially  if  the 
wound  has  extended  through  the  skin  into  the  muscles.  Hence,  in 
wounds  at  all  deep,  it  is  very  necessary  that  the  patient  should  not 
only  keep  his  chamber,  but  that  he  should  remain  in  bed  for  a  time, 
as  it  is  evident  that  the  movement  of  injured  parts,  especially  of  in- 
jun*d  muscles,  must  interfere  with  the  process  of  healing.  The  sec- 
ond important  point  is  cleanliness  of  the  wound  and  its  vicinity. 
Formerly  it  was  always  considered  necessary  to  cover  the  wound,  and 
to  apply  dressings  in  all  cases.  Of  late  I  have  grown  doubtful  if  this 
be  indeed  necessary  ;  indeed,  I  would  go  so  far  as  to  assert  that  in 
many  cases  it  is  well  not  to  apply  any  dressings.  In  wounds  that 
have  been  sewed  up,  it  has  often  been  observed  that  it  does  no  harm 
to  leave  them  uncovered.  If  we  wish  to  cover  sutured  wounds,  on 
account  of  pain,  redness,  and  swelling,  or  because  they  are  in  a  part 
of  the  body  upon  which  the  patient  must  lie,  we  may  apply  various 
kinds  of  dressing  ;  we  may  smear  the  edges  of  the  wound  with  pure, 
fine  oil,  best  with  almond-oil,  and  lay  on  a  fold  of  linen  dipped  in  oil, 
which  shonld  be  changed  daily,  till  the  sutures  are  removed  ;  or  else 
we  may  apply  a  linen  compress  three  or  four  layers  thick,  and  the 
size  of  the  wound,  wet  with  water,  and  cover  it  with  oil-silk,  gutta- 
percha sheeting,  or  parchment-paper,  and  make  a  few  loose  turns  of 
a  bandage  over  it. 
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For  some  time  past  I  have  used  as  the  immediate  covering  of 
recent  wounds  merely  a  moistened  thin  sheet  of  g^tta-percha,  over 
this  a  moist  compress  ;  and  to  prevent  the  latter  from  diying,  I 
cover  it  with  some  waterproof  stuff,  such  as  glazed  paper,  gutta- 
percha, or  oiled  silk,  and  then  cover  with  plenty  of  dry  wadding  (de- 
prived of  fat  and  made  bibulous  by  cooking  in  lye).  This  dressing 
may  be  removed  without  wetting  or  giving  pain  ;  it  is  to  be  retained 
in  place  by  a  bandage  or  adhesive  plaster.  For  moistening  the 
compresses  and  the  sheet  of  gutta-percha,  which  lies  directly  on  the 
wound,  we  generally  employ  liquids  which  arrest  the  decomposition 
of  the  secretion  from  the  wound  and  prevent  its  smelling  badly,  that 
is,  which  are  antiseptics  and  deodorants,  and  at  the  same  time  may 
destroy  any  infectious  matters  clinging  to  the  dressings.  In  my 
clinic,  for  this  purpose  we  employ  saturated  solution  of  chloride  of 
lime,  aqua  plumbi,  solutions  of  carbolic  acid,  carbolate  of  soda,  and 
sulphate  of  soda  (10  per  cent.).  I  have  not  noticed  any  decided 
difference  in  their  effect,  and  on  the  score  of  economy  use  solution 
of  chloride  of  lime  for  ordinary  dressings. 

The  frequency  with  which  the  dressings  of  a  simple  wound  should 
be  renewed  depends  on  the  amount  of  secretion.  As  a  general  rule, 
during  the  first  four  days  the  dressing  above  described  should  be 
removed  at  least  twice  daily  ;  if  during  the  first  and  second  days 
the  secretion  escapes  in  a  few  hours,  the  dressing  should  be  changed 
at  once.  In  doing  this  we  no  longer  need  to  use  a  syringe,  and  to 
carefully  work  off  the  charpie  from  the  wound,  while  the  patient 
Buffers  tortures ;  should  it  ever  be  necessary  to  inject  fistulouB 
wounds,  of  which  we  shall  hereafter  speak,  we  may  use  either  a  sim- 
ple syringe  or  an  EsfnarcKs  douche,  which  consists  of  a  cylindrical 
vessel  25  centimetres  high  and  12  in  diameter,  with  a  short  tube  in- 
serted at  its  bottom,  on  to  which  a  rubber  tube  with  a  nozzle  is 
applied ;  when  this  vessel  is  held  up  by  an  attendant,  it  acts  as  a 
syringe.  It  is  generally  enough  to  wipe  off  the  wound  with  a  little 
wadding  when  changing  the  dressing,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to 
remove  every  trace  of  pus. 

In  many  cases  this  dressing  may  be  continued  for  weeks,  being 
after  a  time  applied  only  once  daily,  and  then  every  two  or  three 
days ;  cic:itrization  goes  on  and  the  wound  heals  without  doing  any 
thing  more. 

Nevertheless,  independent  of  certain  diseases  of  the  granulations, 
of  which  we  shall  speak  more  particularly  hereafter,  it  frequently 
happens  that  under  a  continuance  of  the  same  treatment  the  heal- 
ing is  arrested ;  for  days  the  process  of  cicatrization  does  not  ad- 
vance, and  the  granulating  surface  assumes  a  flabby  appearance. 
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Under  such  circumstances  it  is  advisable  to  change  the  dressing,  to 
irritate  the  granulating  surface  by  new  remedies.  These  temporary 
arrests  of  improvement  occur  in  almost  every  large  wound.  Under 
such  circumstances  you  may  order  fomentations  of  warm  camomile- 
tea  ;  several  compresses  may  be  dipped  in  the  warm  tea,  wrung  out, 
and  from  time  to  time  applied  fresh  to  the  wound ;  or  you  may  pre- 
scribe lotions  of  lead-water.  You  may  also  paint  the  wound  from  time 
to  time  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  (two  to  five  grains  to  the 
ounce  of  water).  If  the  wound-surface  be  no  longer  large,  you  may 
finally  make  use  of  salves ;  these  should  be  spread  thinly  over  charpie 
or  linen  ;  the  most  suitable  are  the  basilicon-ointment  (compound 
resin  cerate,  consisting  of  oil,  wax,  resin,  suet,  and  turpentine)  and 
a  salve  of  nitrate  of  silver  (one  grain  to  a  drachm  of  any  salve,  with 
the  addition  of  Peruvian  balsam).  If  the  cicatrization  be  already  far 
advanced,  we  may  employ  zinc-salve  (rinc.  oxide  3  j,  ung.  aq.  rosas 
§  j),  or  let  the  dry  charpie  adhere,  and  have  the  last  portion  of  the 
wound  heal  under  the  scab. 

A  very  peculiar  and  occasionally  a  very  efficient  method  of  hast- 
ening cicatrization  of  granulating  wounds  has  been  introduced  by 
Heverdin,  He  found  that  a  small  portion  of  cutis  taken  from  the 
surface  of  the  body  with  concave  scissors,  and  fastened  with  the  raw 
surface  on  the  granulations  by  means  of  adhesive  plasters,  not  only 
becomes  adherent,  but  the  transplanted  epidermis  begins  to  grow 
and  forms  the  centre  of  a  so-called  cicatricial  island,  whence  the  skin- 
ning over  of  the  wound  advances  just  as  it  does  from  the  margins. 
In  the  clinic  we  have  often  resorted  to  this  artificial  skinning  over 
of  wounds  with  epidermis,  and  rarely  ineffectually.  The  effect  is 
perceived  when  we  remove  the  plaster  on  the  third  day  and  find  a 
red  aureola  around  the  transplanted  piece  ;  this  gradually  grows,  and 
on  the  sixth  or  eighth  day  is  followed  by  a  bluish- white  border,  just 
as  in  cicatrization  at  the  edges  of  the  wound.  I  do  not  underestimate 
the  practical  value  of  this  proceeding,  but  it  is  even  more  interesting 
to  me  from  the  addition  it  forms  to  our  knowledge  of  natural  history. 
Here  we  have  the  most  striking  proof  not  only  of  the  independence 
of  cell-life  in  the  tissues  of  man,  but  still  more  of  the  readily-excited 
formative  power  of  the  epithelium,  which  is  here  aroused  by  a  change 
of  the  nutrient  material,  while  the  portion  of  the  papillary  layer  of 
the  cutis  transplanted  at  the  same  time  does  not  grow. 

TTiierschj  Minnich,  and  Menzel  have  made  observations  showing 
that,  eight  hours  or  perhaps  longer  after  death,  epidermis  may  be 
sucoesafully  transplanted.  The  finer  details  of  the  histological 
changes  in  these  transplantations  have  been  carefully  studied  by 
Severdin^  and  still  more  so  by  Amabile,     Czemy  has  shown  that 
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mucoas  membrane  from  the  mouth  (with  flat  epithelium)  and  from 
the  nose  (with  cylindrical  ciliated  epithelium)  maj  be  successfully 
grafted  on  wounds.  [Is  this,  perhaps,  one  cause  for  animals  licking 
their  wounds  ?]  The  epithelium  of  these  membranes  preserves  its 
character  but  a  short  time,  then  it  is  transformed  into  epidermis. 

[March  6,  1871,  Dr.  J5.  Howard  presented,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
New  York  County  Medical  Society,  a  case  in  which,  after  skin-grafting, 
cicatrization  had  progressed  for  a  time,  then  seemed  to  be  arrested  ; 
whereupon  he  grafted  small  portions  of  the  biceps  muscle  and  thus 
induced  a  continuance  of  the  cicatrization.  The  question  was  raised 
whether  the  renewed  activity  was  not  due  to  the  previous  ^Ann-graft- 
ing.  Dr.  Stein  stated  that  he  had  aroused  these  old  ulcers  by  sprin- 
kling epidermis  scales  over  their  surface.] 

[It  is  not  yet  determined  which  of  the  constituents  of  the  pri- 
mary wound  secretions  have  most  pyrogcnous  action.  We  know 
that  an  injection  of  leucin  may  induce  fever  without  exciting  local 
symptoms,  and  it  is  known  that  leucin  is  contained  in  the  lymph. 
It  would  seem  that  reabsorption  of  extravasated  blood  and  lymph, 
even  from  subcutaneous  wounds  where  there  has  been  no  decompo- 
sition, may  cause  fever ;  as  we  sometimes  see  in  simple  fractures, 
where  a  few  hours  after  the  injury  there  is  marked  elevation  of 
temperature  without  any  sign  of  inflammation.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  compound  fracture  may  run  its  course  without  fever,  if  the  secre- 
tions from  the  wound  escape  readily.  Hence  we  see,  it  is  not  the 
extent  or  severity  of  the  wound  that  induces  fever  a  few  hours  after 
the  injury.  Clinical  observation  seems  to  teach  that  reabsorption 
of  undecomposed  primary  secretion  may  often  induce  considerable 
rise  of  temperature,  but  generally  has  little  such  effect.  If  we  have 
a  wound  with  loss  of  substance  covered  by  a  crust  of  dried  secre- 
tion, and  inflammation  appears  around  it,  secretion  collects  under 
the  crust,  raises  it  up,  and  exposes  the  granulating  surface  ;  if  the 
secretion  be  reabsorbed  the  temperature  will  rise  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  pyrogenous  substance  taken  into  the  circulation. 
Observation  shows  that  decomposition  depends  on  the  presence  of 
microscopic  organisms,  which  act  as  ferments,  and  by  multiplying 
excite  decomposition.  For  their  increase  proper  nourishment,  moist- 
ure, and  heat  are  requisite,  and,  above  all,  the  presence  of  a  germ 
brought  in  contact  with  the  part  by  the  air  or  othen%'ise.  The  air 
is  the  usual  bearer  of  these  germs  ;  they  may  be  filtered  from  it  by 
cotton,  or  destroyed  by  heating  to  the  boiling-point  of  water. 

In  cleansing  a  wound  you  wish  to  get  rid  of  everything  that 
may  disturb  its  normal  course  ;  of  course  you  remove  all  foreign 
bodies  and  coagula  of  blood,  both  because  they  may  prevent  union 
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by  first  intention,  and  may,  from  contact  with  atmospheric  germs, 
be  infected ;  at  the  same  time  you  wash  off  the  primary  wound 
secretion,  as  its  absorption  may  induce  fever  and  inflammation. 
Then  you  try  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  anything  that  may  excite 
decomposition,  by  disinfecting  with  some  fluid,  such  as  a  two-per- 
cent, solution  of  carbolic  acid,  which  contains  no  ferment ;  then 
keep  the  parts  at  rest. 

As  the  undecomposed  secretion  from  the  wound  has  only  a  tem- 
porary effect,  the  chief  aim  of  modem  surgery  is  to  prevent  decom- 
position in  the  wound,  and  as  these  decomposing  masses  are  called 
septic  matters  the  treatment  used  to  prevent  them  is  called  anti- 
septic. Animal  substances  are  more  readily  preserved  from  decom- 
position the  more  freely  they  are  exposed  to  air ;  hence  wounds 
were  left  wide  open,  so  the  dead  tissue  might  dry  up  and  not  de- 
compose ;  this  is  the  open  treatment  of  wounds.  Healing  by  this 
method  would  be  slower  than  under  an  antiseptic  dressing. 

Pasteur  has  found  forms  of  vegetation  that  exist  without  oxy- 
gen and  are  even  killed  by  it ;  to  them  he  ascribes  great  activity, 
and  claims  that  they  are  the  sole  cause  of  septicaemia.  This  ques- 
tion has  not  yet  been  fully  investigated  by  others. 

Experiments  seem  to  prove  that  the  spray^  with  two  to  five  per 
cent,  of  carbolic  acid,  in  Lister^s  dressing,  is  unnecessary  and  often 
injurious.  It  does  not  prevent  the  entrance  of  germs  ;  in  fact,  may 
even  carry  them  into  the  wound.  Living  micrococci  have  been 
fonnd  in  pus  from  acute  abscesses,  and  in  an  acute  inflammation  of 
the  medulla  of  bones,  hereafter  to  be  described,  decomposition 
within  the  bone  occurs  early.  Infection  from  within  could  hardly 
be  combatted  by  Listerism.  The  symptoms  of  poisoning  by  car- 
bolic acid  are  those  of  collapse,  fall  of  temperature,  vomiting, 
bloody  diarrhoea,  green  urine,  etc. ;  the  latter  symptom  occasionally 
occurs  without  others ;  the  antidote  is  sulphate  of  soda  given  in- 
ternally :  it  probably  combines  with  the  carbolic  acid. 

Diclaty  a  French  physician,  who  published  a  large  book  on  phe- 
nic  acid,  in  Paris,  1865,  claims  that  most  of  the  evil  effects  of  car- 
bolic acid  are  due  to  impurities,  the  presence  of  cresylic  acid,  etc. 
He  gives  pbenic  acid  alone,  or  combined  with  iodine,  sulphur,  or 
ammonia,  in  a  great  variety  of  diseases,  and  by  the  mouth,  rectum, 
and  hypodermically. 

Volkmann  applies  the  antiseptic  dressing  as  follows  :  The  wound 
is  carefully  washed  with  a  two-per-cent.  solution  of  carbolic  acid, 
drainage-tubes  applied  through  it,  sutures  introduced,  a  narrow 
strip  of  gutta-percha  tissue  applied  over  the  wound,  compresses  of 
carbolized  gauze  as  large  as  a  handkerchief  are  applied  over  and 
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around  the  wound  so  as  to  make  regular  pressure,  and  kept  in  place 
by  snuglj  applied  bandages  of  carbolized  gauze  ;  this  is  covered  by 
a  large  piece  of  gutta-percha  tissue  and  tightly  bandaged.  The 
bandage  is  to  be  removed  if  the  secretion  comes  through,  or  special 
symptoms  such  as  pain,  fever,  etc.,  develop.  If  there  is  fever,  in- 
quire about  the  bowels  ;  constipation  may  induce  a  rise. 

Dr.  Siarcke,  in  the  Chariti  Annalen  of  Berlin,  1882,  in  an 
article  on  permanent  antiseptic  irrigation,  recommends  a  four-per- 
cent, solution  of  boracic  acid  with  0.1  per  cent.  thymoL  He  has 
abandoned  Burow*8  solution,  saying  '*  it  forms  sediments  and  con- 
crements  in  the  sinuosities  of  the  wound,  and  thus  hinders  escape 
of  the  pus.'*  Starcke  thinks  the  wash  should  be  rather  warm  ;  he 
commenced  vnth  low  temperatures,  but,  as  detachment  of  necrosed 
parts  began,  used  the  wash  warmer,  and  found  it  better  borne.] 

Samuel,  who  in  his  last  work  on  fever  in  general  agrees  in  the 
etiology  given  in  this  chapter,  and  refers  the  increased  temperature 
to  increased  irritation  of  those  nerve-centres  which  cause  production 
of  warmth,  denies  the  existence  of  a  pyrogenous  poison,  and  brings 
up  some  strong  points  against  it ;  he  thinks  that  the  blood-change 
which  is  the  final  essence  of  fever  is  always  the  same,  in  spite  of 
the  variety  of  forms  under  which  it  appears.  To  prevent  the  in- 
troduction and  removal  of  blood  and  water,  etc.,  from  being  re- 
garded as  pyrogenous  actions  in  the  broad  sense,  he  supposes  a 
similar  decomposing  tendency  of  the  blood  to  exist  between  the 
products  of  inflammation,  the  above-mentioned  and  other  influences, 
and  the  nervous  centre  which  is  to  be  excited  ;  and  this  is  termed 
the  true  final  pyrogenous  factor,  the  essential  element  of  fever. 

Regarding  constitutional  treatment,  we  can  accomplish  scarcely 
anything  with  internal  remedies  in  preventing  or  cutting  short  the 
subsequent  fever.  Still,  certain  dietetic  rules  are  necessary.  After 
the  injury  the  patient  should  not  overload  his  stomach,  but,  as  long 
as  he  has  fever,  must  live  on  low  diet.  This  he  usually  does  spon- 
taneously, as  fever  patients  rarely  have  any  appetite ;  but,  even  after 
subsidence  of  the  fever,  the  patient  should  not  live  too  high,  but 
only  eat  as  much  as  he  can  digest  while  lying  in  bed  or  confined  to 
his  chamber,  where  he  has  no  exercise.  If  the  fever  be  high,  and 
the  patient  desires  some  change  of  drink  from  cold  water,  you  may 
order  acid  drinks,  as  lemonade  or  some  medicinal  substance  dis- 
solved in  water,  oatmeal  gruel,  barley-water,  etc.  We  may  give  the 
taste  of  the  patient  full  play ;  but  it  is  well  for  you  to  attend  to  such 
things  yourself.  The  physician  should  know  as  much  about  the 
cellar  and  kitchen  as  about  the  apothecary-shop,  and  it  is  even  well 
for  him  to  have  the  reputation  of  being  a  gourmand. 
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LECTURE    IX. 

Combination  of  Healing  by  First  and  Second  Intention.— Union  of  Granulation  Sarfaoes. 
— Healing  under  a  Scab. — Granulation  Diseases. — The  Cicatrix  in  various  Tissues; 
in  Muscle ;  in  Nerve ;  its  knobby  Proliferation ;  in  Vessels.— Organisation  of  the 
Thrombus.— Arterial  cbllateral  Circulation. 

To-DAT  I  have  first  simplv  to  add  a  few  words  about  certain  de- 
viations from  the  ordinary  course  of  healing,  which  occur  so  fre- 
quently that  they  must  very  often  be  counted  as  normal;  at  all 
events,  as  very  frequent. 

It  is  not  at  all  unfrequent  for  the  two  forms  of  healing  above  de- 
scribed, by  first  and  second  intention,  to  combine  in  the  same  wound. 
For  instance,  you  unite  a  wound  completely,  and  may  sometimes  ob- 
serve that  at  some  places  there  is  healing  by  the  first  intention,  while 
at  others,  after  removal  of  the  sutures,  the  wound  gapes,  and  subse- 
quently heals  by  suppuration. 

But  it  is  much  more  common  for  a  large  and  deep  wound  to  heal 
superficially,  and  to  suppurate  for  some  time  from  the  deeper  part. 
If  the  entire  surface  of  the  wound  be  healthy,  the  cause  of  the  in- 
complete healing  is  either  that  it  was  imperfectly  coapted  at  the 
first  dressing,  or  that  blood  and  exudation  escaped  between  the 
edges,  which  not  only  do  not  coagulate  firmly  enough  to  keep  up 
the  adhesion,  but  can  even  decompose  and  set  up  an  inflammation 
which  may  spread  rapidly  and  cause  severe  general  disturbances. 
These  important  results  of  such  wounds  compel  us  specially  to  study 
their  mechanical  conditions  and  chemical  changes ;  from  the  first 
they  are  more  or  less  complete  Jistulotis  wounds. 

It  may  be  readily  seen  that  where  the  skin  has  been  divided,  as 
for  the  removal  of  a  deeply -situated  tumor  or  a  portion  of  diseased 
bone,  a  cavity  is  left  if  the  skin  is  sewed  up,  which  will  remain  filled 
with  air  and  blood,  unless  the  bleeding  has  been  completely  arrested, 
the  wound  well  cleansed,  and  its  edges  brought  well  in  contact.  In 
cases  where  different  tissues  are  wounded,  and  contract  unequally, 
as  in  a  wound  going  down  to  the  bone,  the  surfaces  would  be  very 
uneven  and  not  be  accurately  apposed  if  the  edges  of  the  skin  were 
simply  united.  Experience  teaches  that  in  such  cases  large  wounded 
surfaces,  even  if  loosely  approximated,  may  be  readily  separated  by 
secondary  haemorrhages  or  fluid  exudations,  which  often  decompose 
while  the  skin  above  them  i3  completely  united.  Then  the  parts 
around  the  wound  swell  and  become  painful,  and  high  fever  comes 
on.  I  will  not  here  describe  those  dangerous  states,  septic  phleg- 
mon and  blood-poisoning,  which  may  arise,  but  merely  say  that  we 
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may  often  prevent  the  development  of  these  processes  by  early  evac- 
uation of  the  decomposing  matter.  It  is  not  the  mere  presence  of 
blood  between  the  tissues  that  causes  these  affections,  for  that  often 
occurs  in  severe  contusions  without  wounds  and  induces  no  bad  re- 
sults ;  it  is  the  decomposition  of  the  blood,  and  the  peculiarly  phlogo- 
genous  and  pyrogcnous  properties  of  the  first  exudation,  which 
cause  the  danger.  Hence,  in  treating  these  wounds,  we  must  take 
care,  first,  to  prevent  collection  of  blood  and  secretion  in  the  wound, 
and  secondly,  in  case  this  has  not  succeeded,  to  prevent  decomposi- 
tion of  these  fluids,  so  that  they  may  rest  quietly  until  absorbed,  as 
they  would  if  the  skin  had  not  been  injured. 

Of  course,  if  there  be  no  blood  or  secretion  in  the  wound,  they 
cannot  decompose  ;  hence  it  is  most  important  to  prevent  their  col- 
lection. This  would  be  most  simply  prevented  by  not  closing  up 
deep  wounds,  but  filling  them  with  charpie,  wadding,  or  similar  bib- 
ulous material,  after  carefully  arresting  the  haemorrhage  ;  this  dress- 
ing must  be  renewed  as  often  as  it  becomes  saturated.  This  method 
was  used  for  years,  and  was  considered  satisfactory,  as  no  other  way 
was  known  ;  still,  as  we  now  know  better  methods,  we  think  the 
reaction  was  considerable,  although  less  than  accompanied  the  irri- 
tative treatment  of  the  middle  ages  ;  inflammations  spreading  from 
the  wound  were  frequent,  and  were  referred  to  individual  peculiari- 
ties, then  to  general  influences  of  the  atmosphere  or  to  hospital  air. 
It  is  only  within  the  last  twenty  years  that  the  propriety  of  the 
above  treatment  has  been  questioned,  and  new  ways,  based  on  differ- 
ent hypotheses,  have  been  sought.  This  led  to  two  opposite  meth- 
ods :  one  entirely  without  dressings  (open  treatment  of  wounds), 
the  other  accurate  closure  and  air-tight  dressing  (method  by  occlu- 
sion). In  the  open  treatment  of  wounds,  which  can  only  be  used 
with  facility  in  wounds  of  the  extremities,  the  part  is  so  placed  that 
the  secretion  may  flow  readily  into  a  vessel  placed  beneath.  The 
first  two  days  this  secretion  is  of  a  dark  blood-color  and  thin  ;  from 
the  third  to  the  fifth  day  it  becomes  light  brownish,  tlien  yellow,  and 
soon  in  the  vessel  the  pus-serum  separates  from  the  lumpy  flakes  of 
pus-cells ;  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  room  this  secretion 
docs  not  begin  to  smell  badly  in  twenty-four  hours,  unless  consider- 
able quantities  of  decomposing  dead  shreds  of  tissue  lie  in  the  wounds 
and  pass  off  with  the  secretion.  This  freedom  from  smell  must 
strike  any  one  who  has  smelt  dressings  that  have  been  removed  from 
a  wound  after  being  applied  twenty-four  hours.  The  bodily  tem- 
perature to  which  this  secretion  is  subjected  while  in  the  dressing  is 
doubtless  the  cause  of  its  more  rapid  decomposition.  Should  one 
a  priori  suppose  that  with  such  a  dressing  collection  of  the  secretion 
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with  its  evil  results  would  be  impossible,  be  will  soon  find  practi- 
cally that  the  object  of  the  open  treatment  of  wounds  will  not  be 
attained  by  absolute  inattention,  but  that  the  form  and  position  of 
the  wound  may  greatly  impede  the  escape  of  secretion,  and  also  that 
the  early,  firm  union  of  the  skin  may  shut  off  certain  parts  of  the 
wound  as  effectually  as  if  a  suture  had  been  introduced,  and  thus 
the  same  severe  diseases  may  be  induced  as  by  the  old  methods  of 
treatment.  In  operations  we  may  do  much  to  make  wounds  of  such 
a  shape  that  the  secretions  will  run  off  at  once  ;  but  in  accidental 
wounds  this  is  often  difficult  to  do,  and  requires  a  certain  experi- 
ence.  In  regard  to  the  above-mentioned  formation  of  pockets,  we 
should  prevent  it  by  daily  breaking  up  the  adhesion,  or  from  the 
first  lay  drainage-tubes  in  all  the  angles  and  hollows  of  the  wound, 
through  which  any  secretion  from  the  deeper  parts  may  readily  es- 
cape. These  drainage-tubes,  introduced  by  Chcissaignac,  are  made 
of  vulcanized  rubber  of  various  calibre,  with  holes  along  the  sides. 
The  term  "  drainage "  is  taken  from  agriculture  ;  land  may  be 
drained  by  laying  a  system  of  porous  tubes  at  a  certain  depth 
through  the  soil;  the  water  trickles  into  these  tubes,  and  flows 
through  them  to  large  ditches.  The  results  from  careful  trial  of  this 
method  of  open  treatment  for  years  far  surpassed  all  previous  ones. 
From  the  publications  of  Bartscher^  Vezin^  and  BuroWy  I  had  my 
attention  called  to  this  plan  over  ten  years  ago  ;  and  as  it  fully 
agreed  with  the  views  I  had  arrived  at  from  clinical  and  experi- 
mental observations  and  investigations  on  the  poisonous  peculiarities 
of  the  first  secretion  from  wounds,  I  have  pursued  it  with  particular 
care,  and  have  resorted  to  it  in  almost  all  deep  wounds  of  the  ex- 
tremities, whether  incised  or  contused.  It  was  only  after  being 
assured  by  some  of  the  most  prominent  German  surgeons  that  better 
results  were  obtained  by  Lister* 8  careful  antiseptic  dressing  that  I 
would  try  it,  so  little  did  I  think  of  the  correctness  of  the  theory. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  it  would  be  |  great  advantage  for  the  pa- 
tient and  a  triumph  for  surgery  if  we  could  without  danger  induce 
healing  by  first  intention  in  all  large  deep  wounds.  It  is  true,  even 
in  the  open  treatment  of  wounds,  the  surfaces  may  so  come  in  con- 
tact as  to  heal  almost  entirely  by  first  intention  ;  but  this  is  rare, 
although  partial  adhesions  are  frequent  and  do  not  require  breaking 
up  if  the  patient  remain  free  from  fever  and  pain.  Formerly,  by 
applying  bandages  to  press  the  surfaces  of  the  wound  together,  or 
by  deep  sutures,  attempts  were  made  to  induce  immediate  union ; 
although  this  succeeded  in  some  cases,  it  proved  so  dangerous  in 
those  where  the  surfaces  of  the  wound  were  separated  by  blood  or 
exudation,  which  putrified  and  could  not  escape,  that  conscientious 
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surgeons  soon  abandoned  it.  Subsequently,  when  attempts  were 
made  by  laying  strips  of  oiled  rag  in  the  angle  of  the  wound  to 
give  exit  to  the  secretion,  it  rarely  succeeded.  In  my  opinion  LiS' 
ter  deserves  g^at  credit  for  having  shown  that  numerous  drainage 
tubes,  properly  placed  in  the  wound  and  cut  off  even  with  the  sur- 
face, will  completely  carry  off  all  secretion,  even  if  an  accurately- 
fitting  compressive  dressing  of  bibulous  material  be  applied  over  the 
united  wound ;  if,  by  directly  covering  the  wound  with  gutta-percha 
or  oiled  silk,  we  prevent  the  drainage-tubes  from  being  stuck  up  by 
dried  secretion,  such  a  dressing  has  the  advantage  of  an  open  dress- 
ing, by  allowing  free  escape  of  secretion,  as  well  as  that  of  a  com- 
pressing dressing,  by  which  union  of  large  wounded  surfaces  is  so 
greatly  favored.  To  prevent  the  escaping  secretion  from  decom- 
posing in  the  dressing  and  affecting  the  wound,  the  dressing  should 
ba  frequently  changed  at  first.  In  this  care  about  dressings,  as  well 
as  in  cleanliness  about  operations,  it  seems  to  me,  lies  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  Lister's  method.  But  Lister  started  on  the  construction 
of  his  complicated  dressing  from  different  ideas  ;  he  thought,  just  as 
I  have  repeatedly  asserted,  that  the  severe  inflammations  about 
wounds  and  the  constitutional  implications  are  almost  always  due  to 
decomposition  in  the  wound.  I  think  that  decomposition  of  dying 
tissue  and  exudation  from  the  wound  (for  us  a  decomposition  of 
albuminous  substances  with  formation  of  pyrogenous  and  phlogoge- 
nous  matters)  is  a  chemical  process  that  must,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, always  occur  in  these  substances  without  the  addition  of 
new  agents  ;  while  Lister  agrees  with  Pasteur's  view  that  decompo* 
sition  only  occurs  under  the  influence  of  small  vegetable  organisms, 
just  as  he  claims  that  fermentation  is  only  developed  by  yeast  fun- 
gus. In  regard  to  this  question  of  living  or  dead  ferments,  I  must 
refer  you  to  organic  chemistry.  In  physiology  you  have  learned 
about  salivary,  pancreatic,  and  gastric  ferments,  which,  although 
produced  by  cell-activity,  no  longer  act  as  living  organisms,  but  in 
a  purely  chemical  way.  In  the  same  way,  I  think  a  substance  may 
be  formed  as  the  last  action  of  a  dying  tissue,  that  shall  have  some 
of  the  peculiarities  of  a  ferment,  and  at  the  same  time  have  a  phlogo- 
genous  action,  and  perhaps  be  very  poisonous  for  the  circulating 
blood.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  to  have  been  proved  that  the  addi- 
tion of  small  organisms  (vibriones  or  bacteria  of  Pasteur)  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  the  formation  of  such  substances.  It  is  true, 
they  are  gpenerally  found  in  such  fluids  ;  but  this  may  be  explained 
by  the  fact  that  these  small  organisms  occur  everywhere  in  air  and 
water,  and  develop  particularly  in  decomposing  fluids. 

As  we  shall  often  have  occasion  to  speak  of  these  small  organ- 
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isms,  whose  significance  ia  at  present  so  much  discussed,  I  will  here 
gire  you  a  brief  sketch  of  thosb  forms  that  are  most  frequently  found 
in  decomposing  tissues  and  fluids.  They  may  be  minute  spheres 
(micrococcus,  from  ^Kpb^,  small,  and  6  kokkS^,  the  germ),  or  minute 
rods  (bacteria,  from  to  fiaKTqpiov,  the  rod),  which  may  be  isolated, 
in  pairs,  or  in  chains  of  from  4  to  30  links  (streptococcus,  from  6 
trrprnTi)^,  the  chain,  and  b  kokk6^)  ;  often  they  are  held  in  the  shape 
of  a  sphere  or  cylinder  by  a  glutinous  substance  which  they  throw 
out  (coccoglia,  from  kokko^  and  ^  -yAia  or  ykotd,  glue). 
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These  elements  vary  greatly  in  size,  from  a  ))a1e  sphere,  of  such 
diameter  that  it  can  scarcely  be  perceived  with  the  highest  power  of 
a  microscope,  to  the  size  of  a  pus-cell ;  they  are  sometimes  mova- 
ble, at  others  quiet.  It  is  pretty  generally  agreed  ihnt  these  minute 
organisms  are  vegetable  in  their  nature,  and  belong  to  the  algie; 
but  their  accurate  botanical  position  and  relations  to  esch  other  are 
stDl  matters  of  dispute  ;  their  development  is  not  yet  explained, 
and  until  very  recently  some  believed  that  they  were  the  result  of 
ffeneratio  <equivoca  or  ahiogeneais,  that  is,  existed  without  influence 
from  any  living  organism.  From  my  investigations,  T  think  that  all 
the  above  forms  belong  to  one  plant,  which,  being  composed  of  coc- 
cus and  bacteria,  and  being  found  chiefly  in  decomposing  fluids,  t 
have  called  Coccobacteria  septica.  This  plant  seems  to  me  to  de- 
velop as  follows  :  first,  its  germs  are  found  in  dry  air,  and  may  be 
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recognized  under  the  microscope  as  fine  dust ;  placed  in  water,  they 
swell  and  throw  out  more  or  less  small  pale  spheres,  micrococcus  (a, 
Fig.  21  a).  According  to  external  circumstances,  these  assume  the 
following  forms  :  1.  While  increasing  by  segmentation,  they  throw 
out  a  slimy  cement  {glia)^  by  which  tbey  hang  together  in  balls,  like 
frog-spawn  (coccoglia,  or  gliaccccus,  (,  Fig.  21  a)  ;  on  the  surface 
of  fluids  this  form  often  appears  as  coherent  brightrbrownish  mem- 
branes, and  it  also  grows  into  the  interstices  of  tissues,  and  is  found 
as  whitish-gray  flakes  in  fluids  ;  this  form  is  always  without  motion. 
Under  certain  circumstances  the  glia  around  these  spheres  and  cyl- 
inders thickens  to  a  membrane,  the  coccus  becomes  movable  and  es- 
capes through  an  opening  in  the  capsule  (ascococcus,  from  danS^^ 
tube).  2.  The  coccus  divides  always  in  one  direction,  and  some  of 
the  divisions  remain,  like  frog-spawn,  united  by  a  delicate  envelope 
of  glia  (c,  Fig.  21  a)  ;  these  streptococci  are  sometimes  in  motion, 
wriggling  slowly  across  the  field  of  the  microscope,  but  usually  they 
are  at  rest ;  we  may  find  them  in  fresh  secretion  from  the  wound  or 
in  pus,  and  often  in  alkaline  urine,  without  there  being  necessarily 
any  bad  odor ;  the  streptococcus,  along  with  the  isolated  micrococ- 
cus and  gliacoccus,  are  the  forms  of  coccobacteria  which  occiu"  most 
frequently  in  decomposing  secretion  from  wounds  or  in  diphtheria 
of  wounds.  With  absolute  rest  the  streptococcus  may  form  long 
upright  filaments,  but  this  is  very  rare  in  living  organisms,  and  is 
difficult  to  see  under  the  microscope.  3.  The  coccus  grows  to 
rods,  which  increase  in  length  and  then  divide  across  ;  thus  we  have 
bacteria  chains  (/,  Fig.  21  a),  which  may  be  moving  or  motionless. 
In  some  fluids  the  division  of  the  bacteria  goes  on  very  rapidly,  the 
rods  becoming  shorter,  till  they  are  finally  square  or  rounded ;  and 
so  between  coccus  and  bacteria  there  are  numerous  transition  forms. 
Bacteria  are  not  apt  to  enter  the  secretion  from  wounds,  pus,  or 
decomposing  blood  ;  on  the  other  hand,  they  develop  and  remain  in 
all  fluids  of  the  cadaver  and  in  watery  exudations  of  almost  all  tis- 
sues ;  in  the  latter  they  are  very  movable. 

All  of  these  vegetations  require  plenty  of  water  and  organic 
substances,  especially  nitrogenous  matters,  for  their  rapid  propaga- 
tion ;  they  bear  abstraction  of  water  up  to  a  certain  point,  but  if 
entirely  dried  out  they  die ;  and  although  they  will  subsequently 
swell  if  placed  in  water,  they  have  lost  their  power  of  vegetating. 
They  can  bear  temperatures  as  low  as  the  freezing  point,  and  nearly 
up  to  the  boiling  point ;  but  when  it  reaches  the  boiling  point  they 
die.  In  fluids  or  moist  tissues  completely  excluded  from  atmos- 
pheric air,  they  will  vegetate  till  all  the  air  contained  in  the  fluid 
has  been  used  up ;  then,  no  more  air  being  absorbed  by  the  fluid, 
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the  coccobacteria  die,  as  they  cannot  cause  decomposition  of  water 
or  any  organized  combination. 

Under  these  conditions  some  of  these  coccobacteria  may  be 
thrown  into  the  atmosphere  and  be  generally  distributed  by  the 
evaporation  of  fluids,  so  common  in  nature.  Still,  when  the  air  be- 
comes very  dry,  these  vegetations  might  dry  out,  die,  and  become 
organic  but  no  longer  organizable  dust ;  but  such  an  occurrence  is 
provided  against.  As  in  many  of  the  algse  of  stagnant  water,  hav- 
ing similar  peculiarities  and  subject  to  being  dried  out,  so  in  some 
of  the  elements  of  coccobacteria  a  larger  quantity  of  peculiarly  con- 
centrated protoplasm  unites  to  form  a  glistening  sphere  with  dark 
contours,  which  may  be  distinguished  from  other  coccus,  but  hardly 
from  fat  globules.  These  little  spheres  have  the  peculiarities  of 
fungus-germs  and  very  resistant  seeds ;  they  may  be  entirely  dried, 
cooled  far  below  the  freezing  and  warmed  above  the  boiling  point, 
and  kept  hermetically  closed  for  a  long  time,  without  losing  their 
germinal  activity ;  hence  they  are  called  permanent  germs  (Dauer- 
tporen).  According  to  my  experience,  they  form  very  certainly  and 
not  very  rarely,  under  certain  circumstances,  in  bacteria  ;  but  they 
also  occur  in  coccoglia  balls ;  I  cannot  state  whether  some  spheres 
of  streptococcus  also  become  permanent  germs.  These  Daueraporen 
are  the  dried  germs  from  which  we  started  for  development ;  they 
require  quiet  in  or  on  some  fluid  or  moist  body. 

I  have  here  given  you  a  brief  review  of  the  results  to  which  my 
investigations  on  this  point  have  led.  But  I  must  call  attention  to 
the  fiact  that  botanists  have  not  yet  proved  the  correctness  of  my 
views,  and  that  they  are  at  variance  with  those  of  most  others  who 
have  investigated  this  subject,  and  who  consider  each  of  the  forms 
above  described  as  separate  plants,  and  also  make  numerous  species 
of  each  kind,  especially  according  to  the  diseases  induced  by  each. 
Let  me  also  remind  you  that  most  pathologists  term  these  algse  fungi, 
and  often  call  them  all  bacteria. 

It  is  to  these  small  organisms  that  Pasteur^  and  after  him  Lister^ 
attributes  decomposition,  at  least  those  forms  of  it  whose  products 
are  local  and  general  poisons.  If  we  could  prevent  their  entrance 
into  the  wound  or  its  secretions,  according  to  this  view,  there  would 
be  no  decomposition  of  the  secretions,  even  if  some  of  them  did  re- 
main in  the  wound.  With  this  idea.  Lister  writes  a  number  of  rules 
to  be  followed  in  the  operation  and  dressing  of  the  wound,  all  aim- 
ing at  the  destruction  of  the  germs  of  coccobacteria  which  might 
remcb  the  wound  through  the  hands  of  the  operator  and  assistants  or 
the  air.     After  the  operator  and  assistants,  before  each  operation  or 

dressing,  have  carefully  washed  with  soap  and  water,  they  dip  their 
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hands  in  a  five  per  cent,  solution  of  carbolic  acid ;  in  the  same  way 
the  parts  about  the  seat  of  operation  are  to  be  carefully  washed  and 
moistened  with  the  same  solution  of  carb3lio  acid ;  and  all  instru- 
ments, sponges,  and  dressings  used  lie  in  this  solution,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  kill  all  germs  of  coccobacteriH.  To  prevent  these  germs 
from  reaching  the  wound  through  the  air  during  the  operation  and 
dressing,  a  two  per  cent,  solution  of  carbolic  acid  is  constantly 
sprayed  on  the  part  with  a  special  apparatus,  so  that  it  falls  on  the 
wound  in  the  form  of  a  fine  rain.  We  have  already  described  the 
occlusion  or  '^antiseptic"  dressing,  as  it  is  termed,  although  the 
open  treatment  of  wounds  and  some  other  methods  are  just  as  anti- 
septic. There  is  no  reason  for  going  any  further  into  details  here, 
where  we  are  chiefly  explaining  principles.  Xister*8  dressing,  which 
seems  so  complicated,  is  in  practice  much  simpler  than  would  appear 
from  the  description ;  for  every  step  and  rule  the  inventor  had  a 
definite  reason,  and  there  is  nothing  arbitrary  or  intentionally  mys- 
terious. If  we  inquire  into  the  practical  working  of  this  treatment, 
we  hear  chiefly  praise,  and  many  speak  enthusiastically  of  its  won- 
derful effects.  Although  my  own  experience  with  it  is  not  very 
great,  I  can  recommend  it  as  being  generally  very  good  ;  it  is  cei^ 
tainly  more  popular  than  the  open  treatment  of  wounds;  it  is  still  a 
disputed  point  which  of  these  methods  answers  best  in  treatment  of 
wounds  of  the  extremities.  I  urgently  recommend  you  to  perfect 
yourselves  in  the  principles  and  practical  application  of  LUter^s 
treatment,  and  you  will  have  many  favorable  results. 

It  is  different  if  we  accurately  examine  the  correctness  of  the 
theoretical  views  from  which  Lister  starts,  and  inquire  whether  by 
his  mode  of  operating  and  dressing  he  has  attained  his  object.  In 
regard  to  the  latter  point,  it  has  been  often  proved  that  in  the  secre- 
tion of  wounds  treated  according  to  Lister^ 8  method,  and  which  healed 
rapidly  without  reaction,  coccobacteria  were  found  about  as  often 
as  in  secretion  from  wounds  which  were  merely  dressed  with  attention 
to  cleanliness.  This  shows  :  1,  that  the  presence  of  these  vegetations 
in  itself  proves  nothing  about  the  phlogogenous  or  other  poisonous 
qualities  of  the  secretion  ;  2,  that  IAster*B  dressing  is  no  guarantee 
for  ths  destruction  of  bacteria.  Against  this  second  point  it  might 
be  urged  that  there  is  no  proof  that  these  germs  reach  the  wound 
only  from  without ;  it  is  possible  that  permanent  germs  enter  the 
blood  through  the  respired  air,  and,  though  they  may  not  develop 
under  normal  circumstances,  do  so  in  the  secretion  of  wounds.  If 
this  be  possible,  there  is  no  sense  in  the  theory  of  Lister* 8  method 
as  far  as  regards  its  attacking  organic  germs  by  chemical  means. 
Indeed,  it  is  my  opinion  that  those  not  very  frequent  cases  where 
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coccobaoteria  vegetations  have  been  found  in  completely  closed, 
deeply-seated  points  of  inflammation,  which  never  communicated 
with  the  air,  can  only  be  explained  in  the  way  above  mentioned. 
Apart  from  the  fact  that  Listeria  dressing  is  expensive  if  followed 
out  in  all  its  details,  and  that  more  or  less  severe  poisoning  is  often 
caused  by  the  annoying  dermatitis  induced  by  the  carbolic  acid,  this 
incongruence  of  theory  and  practice  has  led  to  the  employment  of  more 
and  more  dilute  solutions  of  carbolic  acid,  and  its  replacement  by 
other  antiseptic  and  less  irritating  acids  and  salts  (salicylic  acid, 
Thiersch;   sulphide  of  sodium,  Minich).      Various  changes  have 
also  been  made  in  the  mode  of  applying  the  dressmg  (  Volkmanriy 
Bardeleben)  ;  the  spray  has  been  entirely  omitted,  and  in  its  pkce 
after  the  operation  the  wound  has  been  washed  with  a  more  concen- 
trated antiseptic  solution,  etc.,  etc.      Thus  Zister's  dressing  has 
been  variously  modified,  and  from  each  modification  the  same  favor- 
able results  have  been  obtained  as  from  the  original  dressing.     This 
confirms  me  in  the  opinion  formed  when  this  method  was  first  de- 
scribed, and  which  I  have  already  stated,  that  the  scrupulous  clean- 
liness and  the  careful  removal  of  secretion  from  the  wound  is  the 
most  important  part  of  it,  and  that  it  is  chiefly  popular  among  sur- 
geons who  formerly  paid  less  attention  to  these  points,  and  left  the 
dressings  to  the  dirty  hands  of  nurses  or  to  careless  students  or 
young  physicians,  while  now  the  dressings  are  all  applied  according 
to    definite    principles  of  cleanliness.      Moreover,  the  constantly 
spreading  and  more  energetically  preached  doctrine  of  local  infection 
from  wounds,  of  which  we  shall  treat  hereafter,  has  led  to  a  rec- 
ognition of  the  necessity  of  a  rational  treatment  of  wounds,  and 
has  contributed  essentially  to  opening  the  way  for  the  open  treat- 
ment of  wounds — to  iJister^s  method  and  antiseptic  lotions. 


There  is  still  another  mode  of  adhesion  of  the  edges  of  wounds, 
which  consists  in  the  direct  union  of  two  adjacent  granulating  sur- 
iaces.  This  mode  of  healing,  which  you  may  call  healing  by  the  third 
intention,  is  unfortunately  very  rare.  The  reason  of  this  is  evident : 
pus  is  constantly  secreted  from  the  surface  of  the  granulations,  and 
while  this  goes  on  the  sitrfaces  are  only  apparently  in  contact,  for 
there  is  pus  between  them.  Occasionally,  it  is  true,  we  may,  by  press- 
ing the  two  granulation  surfaces  together,  prevent  the  further  forma- 
tion of  pus,  and  then  the  two  surfaces  may  adhere  ;  we  accomplish  this 
by  drawing  the  flaps  of  the  wound  firmly  together  with  good  adhesive 
plaster,  or  by  the  application  of  secondary  sutures,  for  which  it  is  well 
to  employ  wire.    Unfortunately,  the  attempt  to  hasten  the  cure  by 
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these  means  so  rarely  succeeds,  that  they  are  only  exceptionally  em- 
ployed The  best  results  are  obtained  from  secondary  sutures  when, 
six  or  seven  days  after  the  injury,  they  are  applied  about  four  or  five 
lines  from  the  edge  of  the  wound,  because  the  tissue  is  then  more 
dense  and  firm,  and  the  sutures  cut  through  less  quickly. 

There  is  still  another  mode  of  healing,  viz.,  healing  of  a  superficial 
wound  under  a  scab.  This  only  occurs  frequently  in  small  wounds, 
that  secrete  but  little  pus,  for  in  these  alone  does  the  pus  dry  on  the 
wound  to  a  firmly-attached  scab ;  in  profuse  suppuration  it  is  true  the 
superficial  layer  of  the  pus  may  dry  by  evaporation  of  the  watery 
portion,  but,  while  new  pus  is  constantly  being  secreted  under  it,  it 
cannot  form  an  adherent,  consistent  scab.  When  such  a  scab  has 
formed,  the  granulation  tissue  develops  to  only  a  very  small  amount  un- 
der it ;  perhaps  because  on  account  of  the  slight  pressure  of  the  scab,  the 
granulation  tissue  is  less  mucous,  so  that  the  epidermis  can  more 
readily  regenerate  under  the  scab;  such  a  small  wound  maybe  wholly 
cicatrized  when  the  scab  falls. 


The  granulation  surface  may  assume  a  totally  different  appearance 
from  that  above  described,  especially  in  large  wounds.  There  are 
certain  diseases  of  the  granulations^  whose  marked  forms  I  shall 
briefly  sketch  for  you,  although  the  varieties  are  so  numerous  that  you 
will  only  learn  them  fixjm  individual  observation.  We  may  divide 
granulation  surfaces  as  follows : 

1.  Proliferating  fungous  granulations.  The  expression  ^^ fungous* 
means  nothing  more  than  ^'  spongy ; "  hence  by  fungous  granulationb 
we  mean  those  that  rise  above  thq  level  of  the  skin,  and  lie  over  the 
edges  of  the  wound,  like  fungus  or  sponge.  They  are  usually  veiy 
soft ;  the  pus  secreted  is  mucous,  glairy,  tenacious ;  it  contains  fewer 
cells  than  good  pus,  and  most  of  the  pus-cells,  like  granulation-cells,  nre 
filled  with  numerous  fat-globules  and  mucous  material,  which  va  iUsc 
more  abundant  than  normal  as  intercellular  substance ;  and  in  ihesc 
gpranulations  Hindfleisch  also  discovered  collections  of  Vi7cho%d*8 
mucous  tissue,  fully  developed.  The  development  of  vesselb  may  bo 
veiy  prolific ;  the  fragile  tissue  often  bleeds  on  the  slightest  touch ; 
occasionally  the  granulations  are  of  a  very  dark  blue.  In  other  caseB 
the  development  of  vessels  is  very  scanty,  often  to  such  a  degree  that 
the  surfiicc  is  light  red,  or  in  spots  has  even  a  yellowish,  gelatinous 
appearance,  in  very  amemic  persons,  often  also  in  yoUii(j  children  and 
very  old  persona.  The  most  fri^quent  cause  of  development  of  such 
proliferating  granulations  is  any  local  impediment  to  the  healing  of 
(he  wound,  such  as  rigidity  of  the  surrounding  skin,  so  that  the  con 
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traction  of  the  cicatrix  is  difficult;  a  foreign  body  at  the  bottom  of  9 
tubular  granulating  wound  (a  fistula)  ;  this  abnormal  proliferation  is 
also  particularly  apt  to  occur  in  large  wounds,  which  can  only  contract 
slowly ;  it  appears  as  if  the  activity  of  the  tissue  was  occasionally  ex- 
hausted, and  no  longer  capable  of  continuing  the  requisite  condensa* 
tion  and  cicatrization,  so  that  it  only  produces  relaxed,  spongy  granu- 
lations. As  long  as  there  are  granulations  of  the  above  character, 
rising  above  the  edges  of  the  skin,  cicatrization  does  not  usually  pro- 
gress. The  wound  would  probably  heal,  but  not  for  a  very  long  time. 
We  have  plenty  of  remedies  for  hastening  the  healing  under  such  cir- 
cumstances ;  these  are  especially  caustics,  by  which  we  partly  destroy 
the  granulation  surface,  and  thus  excite  a  stronger  growth  from  the 
depth.  At  first  you  may  cauterize  the  granulating  surface  daily,  es- 
pecially along  the  edges,  with  nitrate  of  silver,  whereupon  a  white 
slough  will  quickly  form,  which  will  become  detached  in  twelve  to 
twenty-four  hours,  or  even  sooner;  repeat  this  cauterization  as  re- 
quired, till  the  granulating  surface  is  even.  Another  very  good  rem- 
edy is  sprinkling  the  wound  with  powdered  red  precipitate  of  mercury 
(hydrar.  oxyd.  rubrum),  which  also  should  be  repeated  daily,  to  im- 
prove the  granulating  surface.  Compression  with  adhesive  plasters 
also  acts  very  well  occasionaUy.  If  the  granulations  be  exceedingly 
dense  and  large,  we  often  may  succeed  soonest  by  cutting  some  of 
them  off  with  the  scissors ;  the  consequent  haemorrhage  is  readily 
arrested  by  applying  charpie.  Where  the  proliferation  is  less,  as- 
tringent lotions,  such  as  decoction  of  oak-bark,  cinchona-bark,  lead- 
water,  etc,  may  answer  to  excite  the  sluggish  cicatrization. 

2.  By  erethUie  granulations  we  mean  those  characterized  by  great 
pain  on  the  slightest  provocation ;  they  are  usually  very  proliferant 
granulations,  which  readily  bleed;  it  is  a  very  rare  condition.  In 
excessive  erethism  of  the  granulations,  they  are  so  sensitive  that  they 
cannot  endure  the  slightest  touch  or  any  dressing ;  a  less  degree  of  sen- 
sitiveness of  the  granulations  is  not  so  rare.  On  what  it  depends,  is  not 
very  certain ;  granulation  tissue  itself  has  no  nerves ;  in  most  cases 
touching  it  causes  no  sensation,  only  the  conduction  of  the  pressure  to 
the  subjacent  nerves  causes  sensation.  In  the  above  excessive  sensibil- 
ity, probably  the  ends  of  the  nerves  at  the  floor  of  the  wound  are  degen- 
erated in  a  peculiar  manner ;  perhaps  there  are  miniature  thickenings 
of  the  finest  nerve-ends,  like  those  that  we  shall  hereafter  see  oa  large 
nerve-trunks.  It  would  be  a  thankworthy  task  to  make  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  this  question.  We  occasionally  observe  similar  condi- 
tions in  the  cicatrices  in  large  nerves,  and  shall  speak  of  this  hereafter. 
For  this  very  painful  sensitiveness,  which  not  only  interferes  with 
healing,  but  greatly  worries  the  patient,  you  may  first  try  soothing 
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ointments,  almond-oil,  spermaceti-ointment,  or  simple  cataplasms  of 
boiled  oatmeal  or  linseed-meal,  or  warm-water  compresses.  The  nar> 
ootic  compresses  or  cataplasms,  made  with  the  addition  of  belladonna 
or  hyoscyamus-leaves,  are  of  little  benefits  If  these  applications  do 
not  answer,  do  not  delay  destroying  the  entire  granulating  surface,  or 
at  least  the  painful  part,  with  caustic  (nitrate  of  silver,  caustic  potash, 
or  the  hot  iron),  with  the  patient  ansesthetized,  or  else  excising  the 
entire  surface  with  the  knife.  If  the  great  painfiilness  be  due  to  hys- 
teria, anasmia,  etc,  you  will  not  attain  much  by  any  local  remedies, 
but  should  try  to  assuage  the  general  irritability  by  internal  remedies, 
such  as  yalerian,  assafoetida,  iron,  quinine,  warm  baths,  eta 

3.  In  large  wounds,  especially  in  fistula  granulations,  a  yellow  rind 
sometimes  forms  on  part  of  the  granulation  sur&ce,  which  may  be 
readily  detached,  and  on  careful  examination  is  found  to  consist  of  pus 
cells,  very  firmly  attached  together.  Although  I  have  sometimes 
found  coagulating  filaments  between  the  cells,  they  do  not  alwajs 
occur,  hence  we  must  suppose  that  the  cell-body,  the  protoplasm  itself^ 
is  transformed  into  fibrine,  as  occurs  in  true  croup,  and  espedaUy  in  the 
formation  of  fibrinous  deposits  on  serous  membranes.  Here  there  is 
also  a  aprcup  of  the  granulations.  The  croupous  membrane  reforms 
even  a  few  hours  after  its  removal,  and  this  is  repeated  for  several 
days,  till  it  either  disappears  spontaneously,  or  finally  ceases  on  cau- 
terization of  the  affected  part  Very  similar  white  spots  are  occasion- 
ally found  on  larger  granulation  surfaces,  which  are  probably  not 
caused  by  fibrinous  deposits,  but  by  local  obstruction  of  the  blood- 
vessels. Under  peculiar,  un&vorable  conditions,  both  states  may  re* 
suit  in  destruction  of  the  granulations,  in  a  true  diphtheria  of  the 
wound,  which  we  shall  hereafter  treat  of  as  hospitcd  gangrene.  For- 
tunately, however,  it  rarely  goes  on  to  this  disease,  but  the  state  of 
the  wound  improves  again  after  a  time,  and  the  recovery  takes  the 
usual  course. 

If  disease  of  the  granulating  surface  be  accompanied  by  swelling, 
g^at  pain,  and  fever,  we  have  a  true  acute  inflammation  of  the  wound ; 
then  the  mucous  granulation  substance  sometimes  coagulates  through* 
out  to  a  fibrinous  mass ;  the  wound-surface  looks  yellow  and  greasy. 
I  shall  treat  of  the  causes  of  these  secondary  inflammations  under  the 
head  of  contused  wounds.  UsuaUy  the  croupous  inflammation,  which 
has  affected  part  or  the  entire  sur&ce  of  a  wotmd,  ends  in  sloughing 
of  the  diseased  granulations,  whereupon  new  granulations  spring  from 
the  depths. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  perfectly  local,  superficial,  and  inter- 
stitial deposit  of  fibrine  strongly  supports  the  view  that  Vtrchoto 
has  proposed  for  croupous  processes  generally.    It  was  formerlv  sup 
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posed  that  in  all  inflammatoiy  croupous  process,  especially  in  the 
ordinary  form  of  acute  inflammation  of  the  lungs  and  pleura,  the 
blood  was  over-rich  in  fibrine ;  that  there  was  a  fibrinous  crasis  in  the 
blood,  as  a  result  of  which,  the  excessive  fibrine  escaping  from  the 
capillaries,  coagulates  partly  on,  partly  in,  the  inflamed  surface,  and 
so  led  to  the  formation  of  these  pseudomembranous  deposits.  Vir- 
ehotOy  on  the  other  hand,  proposed  the  idea  that,  by  the  inflammatory 
process,  the  tissue  may  be  placed  in  a  condition  to  cause  coagulation 
of  the  fibrinous  solution  infiltrating  it.  I  cannot  here  enter  more  par 
ticularly  into  the  various  grounds  on  which  Vtrchoto  bases  this  view, 
but  shall  only  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  case  in  question 
(of  fibrinous  exudation  on  the  granulating  surface),  at  least  there  can 
be  no  rapidly  coming  and  evanescent  fibrous  crasis  of  the  blood ;  but 
evidently  it  is  a  local  process  which  may  readily  be  removed  by  local 
remedies.  According  to  the  repeatedly-mentioned  observations  of 
A.  Schmidtj  we  may  infer  that  in  certain  quantitative  and  qualitative 
irritations  of  the  tissue,  more  fibrogenous  tissue  than  usual  escapes 
from  the  capillaries.  Virchow  had  even  previously  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that,  from  repeated  irritation,  simple  serous  exudation  may 
become  fibrinous  or  croupous.  If  you  apply  a  spanish-fly  blister  to 
the  skin,  a  vesicle  filled  with  serous  fluid  forms — ^the  superficial  layer 
being  lifted  firom  the  rete  mucosum  by  the  rapidly-forming  serous  exu- 
dation ;  if  we  remove  the  vesicle  and  reapply  the  blister,  in  many 
cases  after  a  few  hours  we  shall  find  the  sur£eu;e  covered  with  a  fibrin- 
ous layer,  which  contains  innumerable  newly-formed  cells ;  indeed,  is 
almost  entirely  composed  of  them.  We  may  attain  the  same  result  by 
applying  the  plaster  to  skin  already  inflamed,  or  to  a  young  cicatrix. 

The  treatment  of  croupous  inflammation  of  the  granulations  is 
purely  local ;  we  should  carefully  seek  for  any  causes  of  new  irrita- 
tion, and  try  to  remove  them.  Daily  remove  the  fibrinous  rinds,  and 
cauterize  the  exposed  surface  with  nitrate  of  silver,  or  paint  it  with 
tincture  of  iodine,  and  you  will  soon  see  this  abnormal  state  of  the 
granulating  surface  disappear. 

4.  Besides  the  above  diseases  of  the  granulations,  there  is  occa^ 
sionally  a  state  of  perfect  relaxation  and  coUapse,  in  which  they  pre* 
sent  an  even,  red,  smooth,  shiny  surface,  from  which  the  nodular, 
granular  appearance  has  entirely  disappeared,  and,  instead  of  pus,  a 
thin  watery  serum  is  secreted.  This  state  almost  always  occurs  in 
the  granulations  at  the  end  of  life ;  as  already  mentioned,  you  always 
find  it  in  the  cadaver. 

It  is  still  necessary  to  add  something  about  the  cicatrices,  con* 
eeming  certain  subsequent  changes  in  them,  their  proliferation  and 
their  shape  in  different  tissues. 
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Linear  cicatrices  of  wounds,  that  have  healed  by  first  intention, 
rarelj  undergo  subsequent  degeneration.  Large,  broad  cicatrices, 
especially  when  they  lie  immediately  on  the  bone,  often  open  again ; 
the  epidermis,  which  is  tender  at  first,  being  torn  off  by  motion  or  by 
the  least  blow  or  friction,  and  there  is  superficial  atrophy,  an  excoria- 
tion of  the  cicatrix.  Sometimes  the  young  epidermis  is  elevated  like 
a  vesicle,  by  exudation  from  the  vessels  of  the  cicatrix;  there  may 
also  be  some  hsemorrhage,  so  that  the  vesicle  will  be  filled  with  bloody 
serum.  Then,  after  removing  the  vesicle,  you  have  an  excoriation,  as 
after  simple  rubbing  off  of  epidermis.  This  opening  of  the  cicatrix, 
if  often  repeated,  may  prove  very  annoying  to  the  patient.  You  pre- 
vent this  most  readily  by  causing  the  patient  to  protect  the  young 
cicatrix  for  a  time  with  wadding  or  a  bandage.  If  the  excoriation 
aas  taken  place,  apply  only  mild  dressings :  oil,  glycerine,  zinc-salve, 
eta,  or  emplastrum  cerussa.  In  these  cases,  irritating  salves  enlarge 
the  wound,  and  consequently  should  be  avoided. 

If  the  granulating  surface  be  once  perfectly  covered  with  epider- 
mis, as  already  stated,  the  retrogressive  changes  to  solid  connective 
tissue  take  place  in  the  cicatrix,  and  it  atrophies.  But  in  rare  cases 
the  cicatrix  grows  independently,  and  develops  to  a  firm  connective^ 
tissue  tumor.  This  is  seen  almost  exclusively  in  small  wounds  that 
have  long  suppurated  and  been  covered  with  spongy  gpranulations, 
over  which  the  epidermis  formed  exceptionally.  You  know  it  is  the 
custom  to  pierce  the  ear-lobes  of  little  girls,  so  that  they  may  subse- 
quently wear  ear-rings.  This  little  operation  is  done  with  a  coarse 
needle  by  the  mother  or  the  jeweller,  and  a  small  eaivring  is  at  once 
introduced  through  the  fresh  puncture.  As  a  rule,  this  puncture  soon 
heals — the  ring  preventing  the  closure  of  the  opening.  But  in  other 
cases  there  are  active  inflammation  and  suppuration ;  indeed,  if  the 
suppuration  continue,  the  ring  may  cut  downward  through  the  lobe ; 
granulations  develop  at  the  openings  of  entrance  and  exit ;  finally, 
the  trial  is  given  up,  and  the  ring  removed;  then  the  opening  often 
heals  quickly.  In  other  cases  the  granulations  cicatrize,  the  cicatrix 
continues  to  grow,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  lobe  of  the  ear  small 
connective-tissue  tumors,  small  fibroids,  form.  These  look  like  a  tliick 
shirt-button  drawn  through  the  hole  of  the  ear,  and  they  grow  inde- 
pendently like  a  tumor.  If  you  examine  these  tumors,  on  section 
you  find  them  of  pure  white  tendinous  appearance,  like  the  cicatrix 
itself.  Microscopically  the  tissue  is  found  to  consist  of  connective 
tissue  with  numerous  cells ;  it  is  simply  a  proliferation,  an  h}'pertrophy 
of  the  cicatrix.  I  have  seen  this  twice  in  the  ear ;  another  case  is 
mentioned  by  Dieffenhach  in  his  operative  surgery.  I  once  saw 
similar  tumors  on  the  back  of  the  neck,  where  they  had  formed  at  the 
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cpenings  made  for  «  seton ;  thej  were  about  the  eiae  of  a  horse- 
ohestnut.  They  should  be  carefully  removed  with  the  knife,  and  any 
subsequent  gcsnulationB  kept  in  subjection  by  nitrate  of  eilver. 

[The  translator  has  seen  the  above  tumors  ixa  the  lobe  of  the  eai 
several  times ;  in  all  but  two  instaoces  they  occurred  in  mulatto 
females ;  in  one  case  the  tumor  had  returned  after  a  previous  re- 
movd.] 

In  the  above  description  of  the  formation  of  granulations  and  cica- 
trices, for  the  sake  of  simplicity  we  have  only  referred  to  the  process 
as  it  is  found  in  connective  tissue,  but  must  now  speak  of  it  as  it 
occurs  in  dcatrizatiou  of  other  tissues. 

The  cicatrix  in  muscle  is  at  first  almost  entirely  connective  tissue ; 
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d1ti«*  arc  hen  aTrophled  Tor  a  ihort  dleUnce,  ftud 
fledaoodUmeten. 

ID  the  ends  of  the  muscular  fibres  there  is  at  first  destruction,  then  at 
a  certain  boundary  a  collection  of  nuclei ;  then  there  is  rounding  off 
of  the  fibres,  sometimes  clul>shaped,  sometimes  of  more  conical  form, 
and  the  stumps  of  the  muscular  fibres  unite  with  the  connective  tissue 
of  the  cicatrix  just  as  they  do  with  the  tendons;  the  muscle  cicatrix 
becomes  an  inscriptio  tendinea.  I  myself  have  only  observed  them  in 
wounds  of  muscle  that  had  healed  by  first  intention,  and  have  never 
there  seen  any  thing  that  I  could  decide  was  a  new  formation  of  mus- 
cular tissue.  la  suppurating  ends  of  muscle,  0.  Weber  has  witnessed  a 
ehght  formation  of  new  muscle ;  this  appears  to  occur  chiefly  in  for- 
mation of  granulations  on  muscle  and  in  certain  tumors. 

Webar  is  of  the  opinion  that  young  muscular  fibres  typiailly  form 
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from  the  cells  of  old  ones,  but  considers  it  impouible  to  prove  tbnt  do 
muscular  cells  ori^nat«  from  other  young  cells.  As  a  result  of  his 
examination  of  old  muscular  cicatrices,  he  also  maintaina  that  tbe  t» 
generation  continues  a  long  time,  and  in  most  oases  is  more  complete 
than  is  generally  supposed.    MaaloKtky  has  affirmed  the  metamur- 
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phosie  of  wandering  cells  to  mxiscle-cells ;  but  I  conuder  the  cinnabar 
method  employed  by  bim  as  insufficient  to  prove  this  assertion.  [Cin- 
nabar or  vermilion  injected  into  the  blood  is  taken  up  by  white  cor- 
puscles, and  may  afterward  be  discovered  on  inflamed  tissue.] 

CusMmfiotMr  has  shown  that,  after  injury,  the  muscular  filaments 
usually  break  down  into  flakes,  and  then  new  young  mu8c]»«elli 
form,  after  the  type  of  embryonal  development,  from  the  cell)  oon- 
tained  in  the  old  miucle-fitaments ;  the  amount  of  the  new  fbnnation 
depends  on  the  quality  and  duration  of  the  irritation. 

If  a  nw»  be  divided,  its  ends  separate,  from  their  elasticity,  they 
swell  slightly,  and  flubaequently  unite  by  development  of  a  new  forraa- 
tiOQ  of  true  nerve^lssue,  eo  that  tbe  nerve  is  again  capable  of  oonduo 
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tioD  through  the  cicatrix.  In  large  superficial  cicatrioeB,  new  nerves 
develop ;  when  fou  have  excised  poitioDB  of  skin  and  have  brought  to- 
gether and  united  parts  lying  at  a  distance,  new  nerves  grow  through 
the  cicatrix  and  perfect  power  of  conduotitMi  comes  after  a  time,  aa 
may  be  oftoti  observed  in  plastic  operations.    These  &ots  are  verr 
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remai^ble,  and  phyBiologicallj  are  still  entirely  inexplicable.  Just 
think  how  wonderful  tbat  Uiese  nerve-filaments,  sensory  and  motor, 
should  find  each  other  in  Uie  new  adhesion,  and  that  even,  as  we  must 
suppose,  the  stumps  of  the  primitive  fibres  should  unite  as  they  had 
been  united,  so  that  correct  conduction  and  localization  might  result 
as  they  actually  do  I  We  cannot  here  go  more  exactly  into  this  sub- 
ject I  will  only  mention  that  the  more  minute  process,  which  has 
been  very  carefully  followed  by  Schi^,  ^elt,  and  otiiers,  is  generally 
as  follows :  first,  in  the  stump  of  the  nerve  there  is  a  destruction  of 
the  nerve^faeath,  possibly  also  of  the  axis  cylinder  to  a  oertain  extent ; 
at  the  sanie  time  in  the  neurilemma  there  is  a  collectiou  of  cells, 
which  proceeds  to  the  development  of  Bpindl&«haped  cells  in  the  sub- 
stance lying  between  the  ends  of  Uie  nerve,  and  extending  into  the 
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stump.  From  these  cells,  just  as  in  the  embryo  during  intra-uterine 
life,  new  nerve-Gbrillse  develop  upward  and  downward;  the  filaments, 
which  are  at  first  very  pale,  subsequently  acquire  a  sheath,  and  then 
cannot  be  distinguished  from  ordinary  Derve-filaments. 

The  most  recent 
investigations  as  to 
the  significance  of 
wandering  cells  in 
new  formation  of  tis- 
sue, as  well  as  the 
special  studies  over 
the  formation  of 
nerves  in  portions  of 
tadpoles'  tails  regen- 
erated after  injury, 
hare  made  me  doubt 
the  former  view,  that 
young  regenerated 
nerve- filaments  were 
composed  of  spindlc- 
cells.  It  seems  to  tnc 
,  much  more  probable 
that  the  divided  axis- 
cylinders  grow  out  in- 
to young  nerve -filaments,  and  that  the  elongated  spin  die -cells,  which 
undoubtedly  exist  in  the  nerve-callus  in  cert&in  stages,  either  belong 
to  the  conneciive  tissue  of  the  neurilemma  or  are  detached  portions 
of  young  nerve- filaments  containing  nucIeL 

The  last  investigations  of  Neumann  and  Eichhorat  confirm  pre- 
vious ones  in  regard  to  the  immediate  results  of  division,  but  show 
that  the  young  nerve-filaments  grow  directly  from  the  axis-cylinder, 
as  well  from  the  central  as  from  the  distal  part,  meet  together,  and 
blend,  as  the  offshoots  from  a  capillary  wall  sink  into  the  wall  of 
another  vessel,  and  so  may  form  a  communicating  canal  between  two 
vessels  {Arnold).  The  process  in  the  wounded  nerve  corresponds 
most  beautifully  with  that  in  wounded  muscle.  In  the  muscular  aa 
in  the  nervous  filament  several  young  filaments  sprout  fron.  one 
primitive  filament  (n.  Fig.  22  a  ;  compare  Fig.  20). 

So  it  is  shown  that  muscles,  veesels,  nerves,  and  epithelium  are 
not  regenerated  from  proliferating  connective- tissue  cells  or  wan- 
dering cells,  but  from  throwing  out  offshoots  from  their  tissue,  or 
from  cells  derived  from  the  protoplasm  of  their  tissue.  It  is  very 
probable  that  coimectivc- tissue  ceils  also,  especially  those  still  con- 
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taining  protoplasm,  send  out  offshoots  at  the  wounded  part  in  which 
nuclei  subsequently  form,  as  is  done  in  the  nerves  of  the  tadpole's 
tail.  This  point  should  be  investigated  again  ;  till  then  we  may  re- 
gard wandering  cells  as  the  source  of  the  young  regenerated  tissue. 
Since  Schtoann^a  teaching  about  the  development  of  tissue  from 
cells,  we  are  so  convinced  that  every  new  tissue  proceeds  from  young 
cells,  that  the  announcement  of  independent  growth  of  a  perfect 
tissue  without  intervention  of  cells  finds  little  credit ;  and  the  increase 
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of  cells  by  offshoots,  with  subsequent  development  of  nuclei  in  these 
offshoots,  is  a  procedure  that  histologists  have  long  kept  in  the 
background,  substituting  for  it  cell-division,  although  botanists  have 
ascribed  a  very  prominent  r61e  to  this  mode  of  development  in 
plants.  From  the  latest  published  observations  we  see  that  the  * 
capillary  walls,  the  axis-cylinder  of  nerves,  and  the  contents  of  mus- 
cular filaments  possess  this  capacity  for  outgrowth  without  direct 
participation  of  new  cells.  Mokitansky  ascribed  to  connective  tis- 
sue the  capacity  for  independent  outgrowth. 

Tn  the  human  being  the  regeneration  of  nerves  only  takes  place 
within  certain  limits,  which,  it  is  true,  cannot  be  very  accurately  de- 
fined. The  complete  regeneration  of  large  nerve-trunks,  as  of  the 
sciatic  or  median  nerves,  does  not  occur ;  nor  does  it  take  place  after 
excision  of  large  portions  of  nerve,  if  the  ends  remain,  say  three  or 
four  lines  apart.  Very  accurate  apposition  of  the  ends  of  the  nerve 
IS  necessary,  for  apparently  the  transformation  of  the  newly-formed 
intermediate  substance  to  nerve-substance  can  only  take  place  by 
means  of  the  nerve-stump,  although  there  are  different  opinions  about 
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Che  mode  of  this  process ;  we  shall  see  similar  conditions  in  the  heal- 
ing of  broken  bones,  where  bony  union  only  follows  accmtite  coapta- 
tion of  the  fragments.  Now,  how  is  it  in  this  respect  with  brain  and 
spinal  tissue?  In  the  human  being  there  is  no  regeneration  here 
after  injury,  or  after  loss  of  substance  from  idiopathic  inflammation,  or 
at  least  not  sufficient  to  restore  the  power  of  conduction.  In  animals, 
indeed,  as  JBraum'Siquard  has  shown  in  pigeons,  after  dividing  the 
spinal  marrow,  there  may  be  regeneration  with  disappearance  of  the 
paralysis,  which  has  of  course  occurred  in  all  parts  below  the  point  of 
division.  Unfortunately,  this  power  of  regeneration  of  nerves  decreases 
in  proportion  to  the  higher  development  of  the  vertebrate  animals, 
and  it  is  least  in  man.  As  is  known,  in  young  salamanders  whole 
extremities  grow  again  when  they  have  been  amputated.  What  a 
pity  this  is  not  so  in  man !  However,  as  regards  the  nerves.  Nature 
occasionally  seems  to  make  a  firuitless  attempt  at  regeneration  ;  for 
quite  often  the  nerve-ends  in  amputation-stumps,  instead  of  simply 
cicatrizing,  develop  to  dub-shaped  nodules,  which  are  occasionaUy  ex* 
cessively  painful,  and  require  subsequent  excision.  These  nodules  on 
the  nerves  consist  of  an  entanglement  of  the  primitive  nerve-filaments, 
which  develop  from  the  stump  of  the  nerve  as  if  they  would  grow  to 
meet  opposite  nerve-ends.  The  cicatrices  in  the  continuity  of  nerves 
also  are  sometimes  nodular  from  the  formation  of  convoluted  primitive 
filaments.  Such  small  nerve-tumors  (true  neuromata)  are  occasion- 
aUy excessively  painful,  and  must  be  removed  with  the  knife.  But 
there  are  also  traumatic  neuromata,  which  are  not  at  all  painful,  as  I 
have  seen  in  old  amputation-stumps.  In  general,  these  proliferations 
of  nerve-cicatrices  are  to  be  compared  with  the  previously-mentioned 
hypertrophy  of  connective  -  tissue  cicatrices,  and  with  proliferating 
bone,  which,  although  rarely,  is  formed  in  great  excess  in  the  healing 
of  broken  bones. 

The  process  of  healing  after  injury  of  great  vessels,  especially  of 
arterial  trunks,  has  been  carefully  determined  by  experiment.  If  a 
large  artery  be  ligated  in  an  amputation  or  for  disease  in  its  continu- 
ity, as  the  ligature  is  drawn  tight,  the  tunica  intima  is  ruptured,  and 
the  tunica  muscularis  and  adventitia  are  so  constricted  that  their  inner 
surfaces  folded  up  lie  in  exact  apposition.  You  may  satisfy  yourselves 
of  tlie  frequent  although  not  necessarily  universal  rupture  of  the  in- 
ternal tunic,  by  ligating  a  large  arterial  trunk  in  the  cadaver,  for  you 
not  unfircquently  experience  a  slight  grating  or  crackling  under  the 
finger  when  tightening  the  ligature ;  you  may  also  see  it  on  cutting 
open  a  ligated  artery  after  detachment  of  the  ligature.  From  the 
point  of  ligation  to  the  next  branch  leaving  the  artery,  both  at  the  cen- 
tral and  peripheral  ends,  the  calibre  of  the  vessel  fills  with  coagulated 
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blood,  the  so-oalled  thrombus  (from  6  9pa{i0o^,  the  blood-dot).  The 
eoTeloping  ligature  kills  the  enclosed  tissue,  which  graduftllj'  breaks 
down  into  pus,  and  when  this  process  is  oompleted  the  ligature  falls, 
(»,  as  we  technically  express  it, "  the  ligature  has  cut  through,"  "  comes 
away."  When  this  has  taken  place,  tiie  calibre  of  the  artery  must  be 
pennaDeatly  and  certainly  closed,  or  there  will  at  once  be  another 
hemorrhage.  Under  unfavorable  circumstances  It  may  certainly  happen, 
in  small  as  well  as  in  arteries  of  medium  or  large  aize,  that  the  ligature 
outs  through  too  soon,  and  then  dangerous,  sudden  secondary  luemoi^ 
rbage  ooours.  We  may  foresee  this  if  the  wall  of  the  artery  was  dis- 
eased ;  often  calcified  arteries  cannot  be  ligated,  as  the  ligature  does 
not  compress  them  or  cuts  through  them  at  once  ;  sometimes  the  ar* 
tery  is  softened  (as,  for  instance,  when  part  of  its  course  has  been 
through  the  wall  of  a  large  abscess)  so  that  on  ligation  the  ligature 
cuts  through  and  must  be  applied  farther  up.  But  unfortunately,  in 
perfectly  healthy  subjects,  as  I  found  in  the  last  war,  hiemorrhagea 
too  often  occur  from  the  point  of  ligation  of  large  arteries,  where 
oarefully-applied  ligatures  cut  through  before  the  organic  closure  was 
firm  enough  to  resist  the  current  of  blood ;  this  greatly  impairs  tbe 
value  of  such  operations,  which  are  often  temporarily  necessary  to 
Bare  the  patient's  lifcb 
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Passing  now  to  the  consideration  of  what  has  taken  place  in  the 
end  of  the  vessel  from  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  till  the  firm  closure, 
experiments  on  animals  and  accidental  observations  p^  ^ 

on  man  have  given  the  following :  the  blood-clot  at 
first  lying  loose  in  the  vessel  gradually  becomes  more 
firmly  attached  to  the  wall  of  the  vessel,  and  con- 
stantly grows  harder,  but  still  remains  red  for  a  long 
time ;  it  does  not  lose  its  color  for  weeks  or  months, 
and  then  does  so  first  in  the  centre,  so  that  the  rest 
of  it  still  retains  a  slight  yellowish  tinge.  After  the 
detachment  of  the  ligature,  the  thrombus  is  so  hard 
and  so  firmly  attached  to  the  walls  of  the  vessel 
that  the  calibre  is  entirely  closed*  The  preparation 
(Fig.  24)  shows  you  the  thrombus  formation  in  an 
artery  after  ligation  in  the  continuity;  the  lower 
thrombus  reaches  to  the  point  of  departure  of  the 
first  branch,  the  upper  one  not  so  far ;  the  former  is 
the  rule  as  laid  down  in  most  books,  the  latter  is  a 
not  uncommon  exception.  Plugging  of  the  artery  continuiiy.  Throi» 
by  a  blood-clot,  which  becomes  firm,  is,  however,  only  *** ' 
a  provisional  state,  for  the  thrombus  does  not  remain  so  for  all  futiure 
time,  but  the  cicatricial  tissue  shrinks  and  atrophies ;  this  takes  place 
in  the  oom^e  of  months  and  years,  at  which  time  the  closure  of  the 
artery  at  the  point  of  division  has  become  solid  by  adhesion  of  the 
walls  of  the  vesseL  If  you  examine  such  an  artery  a  few  months  after 
the  ligation,  you  find  nothing  of  the  thrombus ;  but  the  artery  termi- 
nates in  a  conical  point  of  cicatricial  connective  tissue. 

The  above  changes,  which  we  may  follow  with  the  naked  eye, 
show  that  in  the  blood-clot  there  is  a  change  which  essentiaUy  consists 
in  its  increasing  firmness  and  coherence  to  the  wall  of  the  vessel ;  we 
shall  now  study  with  the  microscope  on  what  this  transformation  of 
the  blood-clot  depends.  If  you  examine  the  recent  blood-clot,  you 
find  it  to  consist  of  red  blood-corpuscles,  a  few  colorless  blood-cells, 
and  of  fine  filaments  and  coagulated  fibrine,  arranged  in  irregular  net- 
work. If  you  take  a  thrombus  two  days  after  the  ligation  of  a  small 
or  medium-sized  artery,  it  is  firmer  than  at  first,  and  is  broken  up  with 
difficulty ;  the  red  blood-ceUs  are  little  changed,  the  white  ones  are 
greatly  increased;  they  have  sometimes  two  and  three  nuclei  as  pre- 
viously, sometimes  single  pale,  oval  nuclei  with  nucleoli;  some  of 
these  cells  are  almost  double  the  size  of  white  blood-cells.  The  fine 
filaments  of  the  fibrine  are  united  to  an  almost  homogeneous  mass, 
which  is  difficult  of  division.  If  you  again  examine  a  thrombus  six 
days  old,  the  red  blood-cells  have  almost  disappeared,  the  fibrine  is 
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more  firm  and  homogeneous,  and  even  more  difficult  to  separate  than 
previously;  n  large  number  of  spindle-shaped  cells  with  oval  nuclei, 
showing  distinct  divisions,  appear.  From  the  above,  it  appears 
that  even  quite  early  a  number  of  living  cells  appear  in  the  blood- 
clot,  whose  further  development  will  be  seen  fi-om  what  follows. 
Since  we  obtain  a  more  accurate  understanding  of  the  changes  in  the 
thrombus  and  its  relation  to  the  arterial  walls,  by  making  transverse 
sections  of  the  thrombosed  artery,  we  shall  proceed  to  do  this. 

This  preparation  shows  a  transverse  section  of  a  recent  throm- 
bus in  a  small  artery;  with  in,  the  delicate  mosaic  formed  by  the  crowded 
red  blood-corpuscles,  among  them  a 
V"-^  few    round  white  blood-cells  {which 

have  been  rendered  visible  by  car- 
mine] ;  next  comes  the  tunica  intima, 
/  laid    together    in    regular  folds,   in 
which  the  blood-clot  clings;  then  the 
tunica    muscularis ;    then  the  tunica 
'  adventitia,  with  the  net-work  of  elas- 
tic fibres  ;  to  the  right  some  adherent 
\N^  _^  _■«-  loose  connective  tissue.    The   nest 

'^\3i^;"^~^^  V  j^JJ^-  preparation  {Fig,  26)  is  the  transverse 

"^^t^^j^J^  section  of  a  human  artery,  closed  with 

a  thrombus  for  sis  days ;  we  see  no 
^""■"illSi^^sS)  J!i2'.'lii!;.'°°"""'  red  blood-cells ;  the  white  ones  are 
greatlyincreased,  mostly  round;  but, 
in  the  tunica  adventitia  and  surrounding  connective  tissue,  there  has 
already  been  some  cell  infiltration.  If  we  now  examine  a  teo-day-old 
thrombus  from  a  large  muscular  artery  of  the  thigh  of  a  man  {Fig.  27, 
a),  we  find  it  already  containing  numerous  spindle-cells,  which  are  partly 
arranged  in  stride  (subsequently  vessels)  ;  the  intereellular  substance 
is  filamentary,  here  rendered  transparent  by  acetic  acid.  Finally,  there 
is  also  formation  of  blood-vessels  to  the  organized  thrombus,  as  you 
see  in  the  following  preparations  (Figs,  28  and  39). 

It  has  been  established,  by  the  investigations  of  0.  Weber,  that 
the  vessels  of  the  thrombus  communicate  partly  with  the  calibre  of 
the  thrombosed  vcbbcI,  partly  with  its  vasa  vasoram. 

The  process  of  healing  in  transversely-divided  veins  appears  at 
the  first  glance  to  be  much  simpler  than  in  the  arteries ;  even  in  the 
large  veins  of  the  extremities,  the  divided  ends  fall  together,  and  ap- 
pear to  heal  at  once,  as  soon  as  the  blood  has  been  obstructed  at  the 
next  valve  above  ;  at  these  valves  clots  form,  and  they  are  often  much 
larger  than  is  desirable ;  this  formation  of  clots  extending  toward  the 
heart  will  hereafter  occupy  our  earnest  attention.     But  I  have  of  late 
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observed  that  the  tunica  intima  of  the  divided  vein  does  not  b;  any 
toeana  so  fold  together  and  adhere,  but  that  hero  also  there  is  a  clot, 
aUbongh  a  small  one,  which  is  organized  like  the  arterial  thrombus. 


rw4Bj-«M  thramba*.  O-Org 
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If  you  draw  coacIusioDs  from  these  preparaUoos,  presented  in  su<di 
a  fragmentarj  way,  it  appears  that  in  the  clotted  blood  Uiere  is  a  cel- 
lular infiltration,  which  here  leads  to  development  of  connective  tissue ; 
in  short,  that  the  thrombus  becomes  organized.     The  thrombus  is  not 

a  permanent  tissue,  but  gradually  disappears  again,  or,  at  least,  is  ro> 
duced  to  a  minimum,  a  fate  which  it  shares  with  many  new  formations 
resulting  from  inflammation. 


Oompklelf-orgiolxod  thtombai  la  thehnnunirtcriatlMillipntlea.  a,Tbrombii<  wtlh  t«*> 
Kill,  porfscllraalind  with  Ihiilnntrniait  layer  or  tbfl  Inllmi;  A.  tbelamcltour  tha  (nuka 
tnllBu;  e,  tbe  tunica  mnscaliria,  i«Ten«d  brnamsroaacoiiDectlfs  liMaa  and  alaiticUk- 
menU;  it,  TuoleiadTeDUUB.    UacDlfleaSOOdLaaieun.    Aftar  Aln<tMicA. 

Peculiar  reasons  caused  me  to  investigate  more  accurately  the  or- 
ganization of  the  thrombus.  The  importance  of  this  process  is  rather 
extensive ;  a  point  on  wliich  you  cannot  at  present  judge  well,  but 
will  hereafter  be  in  a  position  to  estimate  fully,  when  we  come  to 
treat  of  diseases  of  the  vessels. 

From  my  investigations  up  to  the  present  time,  I  do  not  think  I 
dare  retract  the  assertion  that  coagulated  fibrine  mai/,  by  aid  of  cells, 
be  transformed  into  connective-tissue  intercellular  substance,  although 
I  cannot  decide  whether  this  be  due  to  true  metamorphosis,  or  to  a 
gradual  substitution  of  cell  protoplasm  for  disappearing  fibrine.  Some 
have  attempted  to  refer  the  origin  of  the  cells,  which  appear  in  con- 
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atantly-iDcrensing  numbers  in  the  thrombus, to  the  n-all  of  the  vessel; 
the  arteries,  as  weU  as  the  veins,  are  coated  with  a  lining  of  epithe- 
lium, which  to  some  extent  represents  the  innermost  lamella  of  the 
tunica  intinia.     These  epithelial  cells  and  the  niicl<n  of  the  striated 

Fio-M. 


LoDcltudl 


■  iSA,  toalu 


lamellae  of  the  iotima  have  becD  claimed  a  priori  by  some  authors,  so 
that  tliey  could  let  new  cells  be  formed  from  ihem,  and  grow  into  the 
thrombus;  in  liig  lust  woik,  Thiersch  also  inclines  to  this  view.  I 
acknowledge  that  1  injsi-lf  formerly  strongly  combated  the  supposi- 
tion tliat  tlic  blood  could  of  itself  become  organized  to  connective 
tiiisue  with  vessels;  but  from  examinations  of  tr<insversc  soctions  of 
thrombosed  arteries,  I  am  satislied  of  its  correctness.  After  having 
altundoned  the  idea  of  proliferation  of  stable  lissiie-wlls  in  indnmrna- 
tion,  we  can  no  longer  talk  of  a  proliferation  of  the  iutimu  in  the  old 
sense.  But  whence  come,  then,  these  newly-formed  cells?  I  have  no 
doubt  that  they  originate  from  iht.-  while  blood-cells,  which  hiive  been 
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partly  enclosed  in  the  tkrombus,  partly  may  have  wandered  into  it, 
according  to  the  observations  of  V.  MecMinghauaen  and  Subnoff, 
As  regards  the  red  blood-cells,  it  seems  that  they  gradually  uoite  with 
the  coagulated  fibrine,  lose  their  shape,  become  intercellular  substance, 
and  lose  their  coloring  matter,  which  is  separated  as  granules  or  crys- 
tals of  hematoidin.  Little  as  we  know  whence  blood-celb  come,  and 
whither  they  go,  slill  it  is  certain  that  the  white  cells  enter  the  blood 
from  the  lymphatic  vessels,  and  that  they  enter  the  latter  from  the 
lymphatic  glauds  or  connective  tissue  elsewhere  ;  they  are  cells  that 
originate  directly  from  connective- tissue  cells,  or  from  a  protoplasm 
analogous  to  connective  tissue.  Are  these  cells  still  viable  when  en- 
closed in  a  blood-clot  ?  After  coming  to  rest  here,  can  they  transform 
themselves  to  tissue  F  It  is  impossible  to  affirm  or  deny  these 
questions  absolutely ;  since  Bubnoff  has  shown  that  wandering  cells 
enter  the  thrombus,  and  may  there  continue  their  movements,  tbeni 
is  no  necessity  for  supposing  that  the  white  blood-cells  (which  are 
Identical  with  wandering  cells)  enclosed  in  the  thrombus,  on  coag\ila- 
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tioQ,  no  longer  more,  and  cannot  be  transfoimed  into  tissue.  Hith- 
erto there  have  been  no  investigations  as  to  whether  wandering  cells 
pass  through  the  walls  of  arteries  as  readily  as  through  those  of  veins, 
as  Subnoff^s  investigations  only  refer  to  venous  thrombi.  Some  of 
mj  investigations  in  this  direction  showed  me  that  minute  cinnabar 
granules  passed  through  the  carotid  of  a  dog  into  the  thrombus,  but 
I  could  not  satisfy  myself  that  they  were  replaced  by  wandering  cells. 
So  at  present  it  is  uncertain  whence  the  niunerous  wandering  cells  in 
an  organizing  arterial  thrombus  originate,  and  how  they  enter  there. 
Tschausoff^  in  a  very  carefiilly-studied  work  that  has  lately  appeared, 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  great  portion  of  large  thrombi  are 
destroyed  by  disintegration.  This  is  very  true,  but  he  goes  too  far 
when  he  entirely  denies  the  provisional  organization  of  the  thrombus, 
and  supposes  that  the  disintegration  of  the  clot  is  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  the  adhesion  of  the  walls  of  the  vessel,  to  which  I  have 
called  attention  as  the  definite  termination  of  the  whole  process. 

As  I  have  already  stated,  peculiarly  favorable  conditions  are  re* 
quisite  for  the  blood-clot  to  become  organized.  It  is  an  absolute  law 
in  the  human  organism,  that  non-vascular  tissues,  which  are  notuished 
by  means  of  cells  alone,  have  no  great  extent ;  the  articular  cartilages, 
the  cornea,  the  tunica  intima  of  these  vessels,  thb  tissues,  are  all  in  thin 
layers ;  in  other  words,  the  cells  of  the  human  body  cannot,  like  those  of 
plants,  carry  nutrient  fluid  to  any  given  distance,  but  are  limited  in 
their  conductive  power ;  at  certain  distances  new  blood-vessels  must 
appear,  to  supply  and  carry  oflF  the  nutrient  fluid.  The  blood-clot, 
consisting  of  cells  with  coagulated  fibrine,  is  at  first  a  non-vascula« 
cellular  tissue,  which  can  only  maintain  its  existence  in  thin  layers. 
This  appears  from  observations,  which  we  shall  hereafter  often  have 
occasion  to  mention  ;  namely,  that  large  blood-clots  are  not  organized 
at  all,  or  only  in  their  peripheral  layers,  while  they  disintegrate  in  the 
centre.  From  this  it  appears  that,  in  healing  by  the  first  intention,  a 
small  amount  of  blood  lying  between  the  edges  of  the  wound  does  no 
harm,  while  a  larger  amount  interferes  with  healing,  or  prevents  it 
altogether.  You  will  soon  be  able  to  verify  this  observation  in  the 
clinic. 

The  formation  and  organization  of  the  thrombus  have  engaged 
the  attention  of  surgeons  and  anatomists  since  the  time  of  John 
JBunter  and  even  yet  they  are  not  fully  understood.  We  must  con- 
sider them  here  on  account  of  their  general  histogenetic  interest,  al- 
though of  late  it  is  doubtful  whether  thrombi  are  practically  as  im- 
portant for  the  results  of  ligation  as  was  formerly  supposed.  Even 
Porta  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  quick  adhesion  and  union 
of  the  tissue  around  the  ligated  artery  was  as  important  as  organiza* 
tion  of  the  thrombus.     Surgeons  have  kept  this  point  well  in  view 
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dwajs  striding,  hy  most  carefully  operating  aud  attending  to  the 
wound,  to  attain  beaUn^  by  the  first  intention.  But  it  was  the  buc- 
cess  of  acupressure  which  first  showed  clearly  that  the  adhesion  of 
the  tissues  by  coagiilable  exudation  even  in  forty-eight  hours  is 
enough  to  keep  securely  the  compressed  or  twisted  artery,  even 
when  it  is  the  size  of  the  femoraL  Although  Socher  has  shown  that, 
even  after  acupressure,  tlirombi  occur  in  arteries,  yet  they  are  too 
small  to  check  bleeding  in  a  large  artery  within  forty-eight  hours. 
Hence,  even  from  this  point  of  view,  attempts  to  replace  the  ligature 
by  other  methods,  which  leave  no  threads  in  the  wound  but  permit 
its  entire  closnre  by  first  intention,  should  be  encouraged  without 
denying  in  any  way  the  extraordinary  advantages  of  the  ligature. 


Let  us  now  look  at  the  fate  of  the  circulation  after  ligating  a  large 
artery  in  the  continuity.  Suppose  that,  for  a  luemorrhage  in  the  leg, 
the  femoral  artery  has  been  ligated ;  how  does  the  blood  now  reach 
the  leg  ?  how  will  the  circulation  go  on  ?  Just  as  on  closure  of  capil- 
lary dbtricts,  under  increased  pressure,  the  blood  presses  through  the 
next  permeable  vessels,  which  are  thereby  dilated  ;  the  same  thing 
occurs  on  closure  of  small  or  medium-sized  arteries.  Under  increased 
pressure,  ^e  blood  flows  through  the  branches  close  above  the 
thrombus,  and  £i-om  the  numerous  arterial  anastomoses,  both  in  the 
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long  axis  and  various  tranSTerse  axes  of  the  limb,  reaches  otber  arteries, 
through  which  it  soon  again  streams  into  the  peripheral  end  of  the  ligat- 
ea  vesseL  An  arterial  ooUateral  circulation  is  established  to  the  side  of 
the  ligated  and  tlirombosed  portion  of  thearterial  trunk.  Without  this, 
the  part  of  the  body  lying  below  this  point  would  not  i^oeive  suffi- 
cient blood  and  would  die ;  it  would  dry  up  or  pub«fy.  Fortunately, 
artoriAl  anastomoseB  arc  bo  free  that,  even  after  ligation  of  a  large 
arteiy,  like  the  axillary  or  femoral,  such  a  case  is  not  apt  to  occur;  in 
diseased  arteries,  however,  which  do  not  distend  sufficiently,  mortifi- 
cation of  the  affected  extremity  may  occur.  The  modes  in  which 
these  new  vascular  connections  form  vary  greatly.  Veore  ago,  Porta 
made  very  profound  researches  on  this  poiut,  and  from  his  numerous 
experiments  stated  the  following,  as  the  types  of  collateral  circula- 
tion: 

1.  Direct  collateral  circulation  is  established;  L  e.,  there  are 
strongly-developed  vessels,  which  pass  from  the  central  end  of  the 
artery  directly  to  the  peripheral  end. 

These    uniting    vessels    are  Fw.  m. 

ohictly  the  dilated  vasa  vasorum, 
and  the  vessels  of  the  thrombus ; 
it  might  happen  that  one  of 
these  unitiug  vessels  should  di- 
late so  much  as  to  acquire  the 
appearance  of  being  simply  the 
trunk  regenerated. 

2.  There  is  an  indirect  col- 
lateral circulation ;  i.  e.,  the 
connecting  branches  of  the  next 
lateral  arteries  are  greatly  di- 
lated, as  in  the  following  case, 
Fig.  33. 

The  most  striking  examples 
of  both  varieties  of  collateral 
circulation  have  here  been  cho- 
sen ;  but  when  you  examine  the 
numerous  sketches  of  Porta, 
and  yourselves  repeat  these  ex- 
periments, you  will  find  that  in 
most  cases  direct  and  indirect 
collateral  circulation  are  com- 
bined, so  the  only  value  of  the 
classification  is  lo  group  the 
dilTcrent  forms  in  some  way. 

It  is  an  excellent  anntomi- 
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cal  exercise,  to  represent  for  yourselves  how,  after  ligation  of  the 
different  arteries  of  one  or  both  extremities,  or  of  the  trunk,  the 
blood  will  reach  the  parts  beyond  the  point  of  ligation  ;  in  this  .you 
would  be  well  assisted  by  the  plates  of  arterial  anastomosis  in 
Krause^a  text-book  of  anatomy.  In  the  surgery  of  old  Conrad 
Martin  LangenhecJCy  these  conditions  are  carefully  described  in  the 
chapter  on  aneurisms.  The  reversal  of  the  blood-current,  which 
not  unfrequently  takes  place  in  these  collateral  circulations,  occurs 
with  wonderful  rapidity,  when  the  anastomoses  are  free  ;  if,  for  in- 
stance, we  ligate  the  common  carotid  in  a  man,  and  then  divide  the 
artery  beyond  the  ligature,  the  blood  escapes  with  great  force  from 
the  peripheral  end,  that  is,  backward  as  from  a  vein.  In  all  such 
cases,  where  the  artery  to  be  ligated  has  free  anastomoses,  if  a  piece 
is  to  be  cut  out  of  the  artery,  we  should  first  ligate  both  central  and 
peripheral  ends,  to  be  insured  against  hemorrhage  ;  this  is  an  im- 
portant  practical  rule,  which  is  often  neglected. 

The  recent  investigations  on  the  formation  of  vessels  by  Arnold, 
already  spoken  of,  as  well  as  those  on  tubercle,  of  which  we  shall 
hereafter  speak,  have  given  new  material  for  the  view  that  the  sub- 
stance of  the  wall  of  the  vessel  as  well  as  its  endothelium  takes  an 
active  part  in  the  new  formation  ;  and  in  a  recently  published  work 
of  RiedeTa  it  is  stated  as  very  probable  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
young  tissue  formed  in  a  thrombus  proceeds  from  the  endothelium. 
Thus  the  views  on  this  subject  have  been  unsettled  for  years. 


CHAPTER  n. 
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Aj  «  Bule,  Punctured  Wounds  heal  quickly  bj  First  Istention.— Needle  Punctnret ; 
Needles  remaining  in  the  Body,  their  Extraction. — ^Punctured  Wounds  of  the  Nerves. 
—Punctured  Wounds  of  the  Arteries :  Aneurysm*  Traumatioum,  Varioosum,  Varix 
AueurysmaUcua. — Punctured  Wounds  of  the  Veins,  Venesection. 

Most  punctured  wounda  are  simple  wounds,  and  usually  heal  by 
first  intention ;  many  of  them  are  at  the  same  time  incised  wounds, 
when  the  puncturing  instrument  has  a  certain  breadth ;  some  have 
the  characteristics  of  contused  wounds,  when  the  puncturing  instru- 
ment was  blunt ;  in  this  case  there  is  generally  more  or  less  suppura^ 
tion.  We  make  many  punctured  wounds  with  our  surgical  instru- 
mentSy  as  with  acupuncture  needles — ^fine,  long  needles,  that  we 
occasionally  employ  to  examine  whether  and  how  deep  below  a  tumor 
or  ulcer  the  bone  is  destroyed,  etc. ;  with  acupressure  needles^  which  we 
use  for  arresting  haemorrhage ;  with  the  trocar^  a  dagger  with  a  three- 
sided  point,  furnished  with  a  closely-fitting  canula,  an  instrument  for 
drawing  off  fluid  from  cavities. 

Dirk,  sword,  knife,  and  bayonet  punctures  are  often  simultaneously 
incbed  and  contused  wounds.  If  these  punctured  wounds  be  not 
accompanied  by  injury  of  large  arteries,  veins,  or  bones,  and  do  not 
enter  any  of  the  cavities  of  the  body,  they  often  heal  rapidly  and 
without  treatment 

The  most  frequent  punctured  wounds  are  those  made  with  n^eedles^ 
especially  in  women,  and  how  rarely  a  doctor  is  called  for  them ! 
Such  an  injury  is  only  complicated  by  a  needle,  or  a  part  of  one,  en- 
tering the  soft  parts  so  deeply  that  it  cannot  readily  be  extracted. 
This  occasionally  happens  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  as  from  a 
person  sitting  or  falling  on  a  needle,  or  some  such  accident.  If  a 
needle  has  entered  deep  under  the  skin,  the  symptoms  are  usually  so 
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Blight  that  the  patients  rarelj  have  any  decided  sensation  of  it;  in- 
deed, thej  often  cannot  say  whether  the  needle  has  really  entered, 
and  where  it  is.  And  in  the  soft  parts  this  body  usually  induces  no 
external  symptoms,  but  may  be  carried  in  the  body  for  months,  years, 
or  even  a  lifetime,  without  trouble,  if  it  do  not  enter  a  nerve.  The 
needle  rarely  remains  stationary  at  the  point  where  it  entered,  but 
wanders  about ;  it  is  shoved  along  to  other  parts  of  the  body  by  con- 
traction of  the  muscles,  and  thus  may  come  to  light  a  long  distance 
from  the  point  of  entrance.  Cases  have  been  observed  where  hyster^ 
ical  women,  from  the  peculiar  vanity  of  attracting  the  attention  of 
physicians,  have  inserted  numerous  needles  in  different  parts  of  the 
body;  these  needles  appeared  now  here,  now  there.  Even  when 
needles  have  been  swallowed,  they  may  without  danger  pass  through 
the  walls  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  and  come  to  the  surface  at 
any  part  of  the  abdominal  walL  B*  von  Langenheck  found  a  pin  in 
the  centre  of  a  vesical  calculus ;  on  more  careful  inquiry,  it  was  found 
that,  when  a  child,  the  patient  had  swallowed  a  pin.  The  pin  may 
have  passed  through  the  intestine  into  the  bladder ;  here  triple  phos- 
phates were  deposited  around  it  in  layers,  and  this  was  possibly  the 
origin  of  the  calculus.    JHttle  had  a  similar  experience. 

When  the  needle  has  remained  for  a  time  in  the  soft  parts  without 
exciting  pain,  or  when  needles,  passing  through  the  body  from  within 
outward,  come  to  the  surface  close  under  the  skin,  they  usually  excite 
a  little  suppiu^tion ;  the  piercing  feeling  becomes  more  decided ;  we 
make  an  incision  at  the  painful  spot,  let  out  a  little  thin  pus,  and  in 
the  pus-cavity  find  the  needle,  which  may  be  readily  removed  with 
forceps.  It  is  difficult  to  explain  why  this  body,  which  for  months 
has  moved  about  in  the  body,  should  at  length  excite  suppuration 
when  it  arrives  under  the  skin ;  you  must  here  satisfy  yourselves  with 
a  simple  knowledge  of  the  facts.  The  following  interesting  case  may 
render  the  course  of  these  injuries  more  clear  to  you :  In  Zurich  a 
perfectly  idiotic  female  deaf  mute,  thirty  years  old,  was  brought  to 
the  clinic  with  the  diagnosis :  typhus.  No  history  of  the  case  could 
be  obtained  from  the  patient  or  those  about  her,  who  were  also  lack- 
ing in  intelligence.  The  patient,  who  often  remained  in  bed  for  days, 
had  complained  for  a  short  time  of  pain  in  the  ileo-csecal  region,  and 
had  moderate  fever.  Examination  showed  a  swelling  at  this  point, 
which  increased  the  following  days,  and  was  very  painful  on  pressure; 
the  skin  reddened,  fluctuation  became  evident.  It  was  clearly  not  a 
case  of  typhus,  but  you  may  imagine  what  different  diagnoses  there 
were  as  to  the  seat  of  the  suppuration,  for  there  was  undoubtedly  an 
abscess ;  it  might  be  inflammation  of  the  ovary^  perforation  of  the 
vermiform  process,  an  abscess  in  the  abdominal  walls,  etc.,  etc. ;  stilL 
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something  could  be  said  against  all  these  hypotheses.  After  a  few 
days  the  reddened  skin  became  very  thin,  the  abscess  pointed  about 
the  height  of  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process  of  the  Hium,  a  few 
fingers'  breadths  above  Poupart's  ligament,  and  I  made  an  incision 
through  the  skin ;  there  was  evacuated  a  gassy,  brownish,  sanious  pus, 
with  a  strong  fecal  odor.  As  I  examined  the  abscess-cavity  with  my 
finger,  I  felt  a  hard,  rod-like,  firm  body  in  the  depth  of  the  abscess, 
and  projecting  slightly  into  it.  I  began  to  extract  it,  and  pulled  and 
pulled  till  I  brought  out  a  knitting-needle  almost  a  foot  long,  which 
was  somewhat  rusty  and  pointed  down  toward  the  pelvis.  The  ab- 
scess-cavity was  clothed  with  flabby  granulations.  When  I  tried  to 
examine  the  opening  that  the  needle  must  have  left  behind,  I  could 
no  longer  find  it ;  it  had  closed  again,  and  was  covered  by  the  granu- 
lations. The  abscess  took  a  long  time  to  heal;  it  at  last  did  so 
without  further  accident,  so  that  in  four  weeks  the  patient  was  di&- 
missed.  As  I  showed  the  unfortunate  cretin  the  extracted  needle,  she 
laughed  in  her  idiotic  way ;  that  was  all  we  could  make  out  of  her ; 
perhaps  this  may  have  indicated  some  slight  recollection  of  the  needle. 
It  is  most  probable  that  the  patient  had  inserted  the  needle  into  the 
vagina  or  rectum — ^procedures  in  which  even  women  not  idiotic  find 
some  incredible  pleasure,  as  you  may  see  in  DieffenhacJCs  operative 
surgery  in  the  chapter  on  extraction  of  foreign  bodies.  It  is  not  im- 
possible that  in  this  case  the  needle  passed  by  the  side  of  the  vaginal 
portion  of  the  uterus  through  the  csecum,  for,  from  the  gas-containing 
pus  of  the  abscess,  we  may  decide  that  there  was  at  least  a  temporary 
communication  with  the  intestine.  It  is  true  this  cannot  be  regarded 
as  absolutely  certain,  for  pus  in  the  vicinity  of  the  intestines  by  the 
development  of  stinking  gases  may  putrefy,  even  when  no  communi- 
cation with  the  interior  of  the  intestines  exists  or  has  existed. 

The  extraction  of  recently-entered  needles  may  be  very  difficult, 
especially  as  the  patients  are  not  unfrequently  very  undecided  in  their 
information  about  the  location  of  the  body,  and  occasionally  from 
shame  will  not  acknowledge  how  the  needles  (in  the  bladder,  for  in- 
stance) obtained  entrance.  We  should,  with  the  left  hand,  fix  the 
spot  where  we  shall  most  probably  find  the  foreign  body,  carefully 
endeavoring  to  press  the  skin  together  in  folds ;  we  must  at  the  same 
time  be  careful  that  the  needle  does  not  again  change  its  position 
while  we  are  making  the  incision.  Sometimes  we  feel  the  body  more 
or  less  distinctly,  and  can  cause  pain  by  pressing  on  it ;  these  attempts 
must  decide  the  point  of  our  incision.  After  dividing  the  skin,  we 
attempt  to  seize  the  needle  with  a  pair  of  good  dissecting  forceps ; 
very  tense  bands  of  fascia  may  readily  deceive  us,  especially  about 
the  fingers,  for  with  forceps  our  sense  of  feeling  is  always  unccrtaia 
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If  we  cannot  find  the  needle,  we  may  move  the  parts  some ;  the 
needle  is  then  sometimes  moved  into  a  position  where  it  may  be 
seized  more  readily.  The  extraction  of  foreign  bodies  requires  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  practice  and  manual  dexterity,  which  we  acquire  only 
with  time  and  practice ;  here  natural  knack  is  of  great  service. 

Punctured  wounds,  made  with  instruments  not  very  sharp,  are 
occasionally  interrupted  in  their  process  of  healing.  Externally  they 
heal  by  first  intention,  but  after  a  few  days  there  are  suppuration  and 
inflammation  in  the  deeper  parts ;  the  wound  either  opens,  and  the 
whole  tract  of  the  wound  suppurates,  or  the  pus  breaks  through  at 
some  other  point.  Tliis  occurs  particularly  in  cases  where  a  foreign 
body,  as  the  point  of  a  knife,  remains  behind,  or  where  the  wound 
was  made  with  a  blunt  instrument.  In  examining  the  wound,  you 
should  always  bear  in  mind  the  possibility  of  a  foreign  body  remain- 
ing behind,  and,  if  possible,  see  the  instrument  with  which  the  injury 
was  done,  and  find  exactly  in  what  direction  the  instrument  passed,  so 
that  you  may  know  about  what  parts  are  injured.  However,  even  in 
unfavorable  cases  there  are  occasionally  very  little  inflammation  and 
suppuration.  A  short  time  since  a  man  came  to  the  clinic  who,  a  few 
days  previously,  had  fallen  a  moderate  height  from  a  tree,  lighting  on 
his  left  arm,  while  engaged  clipping  the  small  branches.  On  the  dor- 
sal surface,  a  few  inches  below  the  elbow,  the  arm  was  swollen ;  on 
the  volar  surface,  just  above  the  wrist,  there  was  a  slight  excoriation ; 
the  arm  could  be  extended  and  flexed  without  pain  ;  only  pronation 
and  supination  were  impaired  and  painful.  There  was  no  solution  of 
continuity  of  the  bones  of  the  forearm ;  the  bones  were  certainly  not 
broken  through.  At  the  swollen  spot  on  the  dorsal  side,  an  inch 
below  the  elbow,  immediately  under  the  skin,  we  could,  however,  feel 
a  firm  body,  which  could  be  pressed  back  somewhat,  but  it  at  once 
returned  to  its  old  position.  It  felt  just  as  if  a  piece  of  bone  had 
been  broken  ofi*  lengthwise,  and  lay  close  under  the  skin.  Incompre- 
hensible as  it  must  seem  for  such  a  detachment  of  bone  to  occur  by 
simply  falling  on  the  arm,  without  fracture  of  the  radius  or  ulna,  I 
nevertheless  had  the  patient  anaesthetized,  and  again  made  the  at- 
tempt to  press  into  position  the  suspected  fragment ;  but  it  did  not 
succeed.  As  it  lay  so  dose  under  the  skin  that  it  would  necessarily 
have  perforated  ere  long,  I  made  a  small  incision  through  the  skin  to 
extract  it.  To  our  great  astonishment,  I  drew  out,  not  a  fragment 
of  bone,  but  a  small  branch,  five  inches  long,  which  was  quite  firmly 
held  by  the  two  bones  of  the  forearm.  It  was  incomprehensible  how 
this  twig  could  have  entered  the  forearm;  but,  on  more  careful 
examination  at  the  above-mentioned  excoriated  spot  on  the  volar 
surface,  we  foimd  a  linear,  slilrlike  wound,  which  had  already  closed, 
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Ikrough  wbicli  the  body  bad  apparently  passed  so  quickly  that  the 
patient  had  not  noticed  its  entrance.  After  its  extraction  the  very 
moderate  swelling  entirely  subsided;  the  small  wound  discharged 
but  little  pus,  and  was  entirely  closed  in  eight  days. 

These  favorable  conditions  of  punctured  wounds  have  given  rise 
to  the  so-called  stibcutaneotte  operations,  which  were  introduced  into 
surgery  more  particularly  by  Stromeyer  and  Dieffenhach^  and  consist 
in  passing  a  pointed,  narrow  knife  under  the  skin,  and  dividing  ten- 
dons, muscles,  or  nerves,  for  various  purposes  of  treatment,  without 
making  any  wound  in  the  skin  other  than  the  small  punctiu^  wound 
through  which  the  tenotome  is  introduced*  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  wound  almost  always  quickly  closes  by  first  intention, 
while  in  open  wounds  of  tendons  there  is  almost  always  suppuration, 
often  extensive  death  of  the  tendon.  Of  this  we  shall  speak  further 
in  the  chapter  on  deformities  (Chapter  XVIIL). 

If  the  puncture  has  entered  one  of  the  cavities  of  the  body,  and 
caused  injury  there,  the  prognosis  will  always  be  doubtful ;  there  is 
more  or  less  danger,  according  to  the  physiological  importance  and 
vulnerability  (the  greater  or  less  susceptibility  to  dangerous  inflam- 
mation) of  the  oigan  implicated.  Such  a  punctured  wound  is  not  so 
dangerous  as  a  gunshot  wound.  We  shall  not  at  present  pm*sue  this 
subject  further,  but  must  now  say  something  about  punctured  wounds 
of  the  nerves  and  arteries  of  the  extremities. 

Punctured  wounds  of  nerves  naturally  induce,  according  to  their 
extent,  paralysis  of  variable  amount;  otherwise  they  have  the  same 
effect  as  incised  wounds  of  the  nerves.  Regeneration  occurs  the 
more  readily  when  the  whole  breadth  of  the  nerve  has  not  been  punc- 
tured. The  case  is  different  when  a  foreign  body,  as  the  point  of  a 
needle  or  a  bit  of  glass,  is  left  in  the  nerve-trunk ;  they  may  heal  in 
here  as  in  other  tissues.  The  cicatrix  in  the  nerve  which  contains  this 
body  may  remain  excessively  painful  at  every  touch  ;  there  may  also 
be  neuralgia  or  nervous  pains  extending  exccntrically.  Moreover, 
the  severest  nervous  diseases,  acute  or  chronic,  may  be  induced  by 
these  foreign  bodies.  HpHepttform  spasms^  with  an  aura^  a  pain  in 
the  cicatrix  preceding  the  spasm,  have  been  observed  after  such  in- 
juries ;  some  surgeons  also  assert  that  traumatic  tetauua  may  also  be 
induced  by  this  nervous  irritation.  This  appears  to  me  very  doubtful, 
but  of  this  hereafter.  The  first  of  these  diseases,  the  so-called  reflex 
epilepsy,  may  usually  be  cured  by  the  extraction  of  the  foreign  body. 

Punctured  wounds  of  arterial  trunks  or  their  large  branches  may 
induce  various  results.  A  very  small  puncture  usually  closes  by  the 
elasticity  and  contractility  of  the  coats ;  indeed,  there  is  not  always 
a  ha»morrhage,  any  more  than  there  is  always  escape  of  fa?cos  from 
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a  small  puncture  of  the  intestine.  If  the  wound  be  slit-shaped,  the 
bleeding  may  also  be  insignificant  if  the  opening  gapes  but  little ; 
but  in  other  cases  severe  arterial  'haemorrhage  is  the  immediate  result. 
If  compression  be  at  once  made,  and  a  bandage  accurately  applied, 
we  shall  usually  succeed  not  only  in  arresting  the  haemorrhage,  but 
also  in  closing  the  pimcture  in  the  artery,  just  as  we  should  one  in  the 
soft  parts.  If  the  bleeding  be  not  arrested,  as  already  stated,  we 
should  at  once  ligate  the  artery,  after  enlarging  the  wound  up  and 
downward,  or  at  a  higher  point  in  the  continuity. 

The  closure  of  the  arterial  wound  takes  place  as  follows :  A  blood- 
dot  forms  in  the  more  or  less  gaping  wound  of  the  arterial  wall ;  this 
clot  projects  slightly  into  the  calibre  of  the  vessel ;  but  externally  it 
is  usually  somewhat  larger,  and  looks  like  a  mushroom.  As  described 
in  intra-vascular  thrombus,  this  clot  is  transformed  to  connective 
tissue ;  and  thus  there  is  permanent  organic  closure,  without  change 
of  the  calibre  of  the  artery.  This 
normal  course  may  be  complicated  ^lo.  84. 

by  layers  of  new  fibrine  from  the 
circulating  blood,  depositing  on 
the  part  of  the  plug  projecting 
into  the  calibre  of  the  vessel,  and 

.V  1     •    ^  'x  u  1   X    r  :•  Artery  wonnded  on  the  side,  with  clot,  fcmr 

thus  Closmg  it  by  a  clot,  formuig  a  daya  after  the  iDJury ;  after  JP^rta. 

complete  arterial  thrombosis;  but 

this  is  rare.  Should  it  happen,  we  would  have  the  same  result  as 
after  a  thrombosis  following  ligation — development  of  collateral  cir- 
culation, and  eventual  obliteration  of  the  vessel  by  organization  of 
the  thrombus. 

Punctured  wounds  of  the  arteries  do  not  always  take  so  favorable 
a  course.  In  many  cases,  soon  after  the  injury,  we  notice  a  tumor  at 
the  seat  of  the  young  cutaneous  cicatrix,  which  gradually  enlarges 
and  perceptibly  pulsates  isochronically  with  the  systole  of  the  heart 
and  with  the  arterial  pulse.  If  we  place  a  stethoscope  over  the 
tumor,  we  may  hear  a  distinct  buzzing  and  friction  sound.  If  we 
compress  the  chief  artery  of  the  extremity  above  the  tumor,  the  pul- 
sation and  murmur  cease  and  the  tumor  diminishes  somewhat  We 
call  such  a  tumor  an  aneurism  (from  &vevpvveiv^  to  dilate),  and  this 
particular  form,  arising  from  wound  of  an  artery,  we  call  aneurisma 
Bpurium  or  traumcUicuniy  in  contradistinction  to  the  aneurisma 
verum^  arising  spontaneously  from  other  diseases  of  the  artery. 

Whence  comes  this  tumor,  and  what  is  it  ?  Its  origin  is  as  fol- 
lows :  The  external  wound  is  closed  by  pressure,  the  blood  can  no 
longer  flow  out  of  it ;  but  it  forms  a  way  through  the  opening,  which 
is  not  yet  firmly  closed  by  the  clot,  into  the  soft  parts,  and  winds 
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abuut  nmoag  them  as  long  as  the  pressure  of  the  blood  is  stronger  tlian 
the  rcsisttODoe  of  the  tissues  ;  n  cavity  filled  with  blood  is  formed  in 
immediate  communication  with  the'calibre  of  the  artery,  part  of  the 
blood  Boon  coagulates,  and  there  is  slight  inflammation  of  the  tissue 
about  it;  a  plastic  iuGltm- 
tration,  which  leads  to  con- 
nective tissue  new  forma* 
tion,  and  this  thickened 
tissue  forms  a  snc,  iato 
and  from  whose  cavity  the 
blood  flows,  while  the  pe* 
riphery  of  the  cavity  is 
filled  with  layers  of  clotted 
blood.  The  buzzing  and 
friction  that  we  perceive 
in  the  tumor  arise  partly 
from  the  blood  flon'ing  out 
through  the  narrow  open- 
ing in  the  artery,  partly 
by  its  friction  against  the 
coagulum,  and  lastly  by 
the  regurgitation  of  the 
blood  into  the  art«ry. 

Such  a  traumatic  an- 
eurism may  also  occur  in 
another,  more  secondary 
I  way ;  the  arterial  wound 
1  at  first  heals,  and  subse- 
quently, after  removal  of 
the  pressure  bandage,  the 
young  cicatrix  gives  way, 
r  and  then  for  the  first  time 
the  blood  escapes. 
Traumatic  aneurisms  are  not  always  caused  by  punctured  wounds 
of  arteries,  but  rupture  of  their  coats  by  great  tension  and  contusions, 
without  any  external  wound,  may  result  in  their  development.  Thus, 
in  his  surgical  Icclures,  A,  Coojter  tells  of  a  gentleman  who  leaped  a 
dilch  while  out  sliootitig,  and  at  the  time  felt  a  pain  in  tlie  hollow  of 
his  knee,  which  prevented  his  walking.  An  aneurism  of  the  popliteal 
artery  soon  developed  in  the  bend  of  tlic  knee,  that  finally  had  to  be 
operated  on.  The  artery  was  partly  ruptured  by  the  leap.  Rupture 
of  the  tunica  iottma  and  muscularis  is  sufficient  to  permit  the  forma- 
tion of  an  aneurism.     Should  the  tunica  advcntitia  remain  uninjunHl, 
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the  blood  may  detach  it  from  tbe  tunica  media ;  this  formii  a  variety 
of  aneurism  called  aneuriama  diaaecant  (diseectiiig  aoeurism).  Cases 
of  punctured  wounds  with  subsequent  aneurisms  occur  particularly  in 
military  praotice,  but  not  unfrequently  also  in  dril  prautice,  1  saw  a 
boy  with  an  aneurism,  as  large  as  a  hen's-egg,  of  the  femoral  artery, 
about  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  that  bad  been  caused  by  puncture  with 
a  pen-knife,  on  which  the  boy  fell.  A  short  tiaie  since  I  operated  on 
an  aneurism  of  the  radial  artery,  that  had  developed  in  a  shoemaker 
after  an  accidental  puncture  with  an  awi 

An  aneurism  is  a  tumor  communicating  directly  or  indirectly 
with  the.  calibre  of  an  artery.  This  is  the  common  definition.  The 
communicatioo  is  immediate  in  the  case  just  described  of  a  simple 
traumatic  aneurism.  Still,  the  anatomical  conditions  of  this  tumor 
may  be  more  complicated. 

For  instance,  in  a  venesection  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  that  is, 
&Qm  intentionally  puncturing  a  vein  for  the  purpose  of  abstracting 
blood,  besides  the  vein,  the  brachial  artery  may  be  wounded  ;  this  is 
one  of  the  most  irequent  causes  of  traumatic  aneurism,  or  at  least  was 
BO  formerly,  when  bleeding  was  more  common.  In  such  a  case,  besides 
the  dark,  venous  blood,  we  may  readily  perceive  the  bright,  arterial 
blood ;  the  whole  arm  is  at  once  bound  up  and  the  artery  compressed, 
and  in  some  cases  the  openings  in  both  vessels  heal  at  once  without 
further  consequences.  But  occasionally  it  happens  that  this  accident 
is  followed  by  an  aneurism ;  this  may  have  the  simple  form  above  de- 
scribed ;  but  the  openings  in  the  two  vessels  may  so  grow  together  that 
part  of  the  arterial  blood  will  flow  directly  into  the  vein  as  into  an 
arterial  branch,  and  must  then  meet  the  stream  of  venous  blood.    This 
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causes  obstruction  of  the  venous  cuirent  and  consequent  sacculations, 
dilatations  of  the  calibre  of  the  vein,  which  we  generally  tenn  vari- 
ces ;  in  this  particular  case  the  varix  is  called  varix  anearismtUicua, 
because  it  communicates  with  an  artery  like  an  aneuriBm, 

Another  case  may  arise :  an  aneurism  forms  between  the  arteiy  and 
vein,  both  of  which  communicate  with  the  aneurismal  sao. 


We  call  this  anearisma  vanvoaum.  There  may  also  be  some 
varieties  in  the  relation  of  the  aneurismal  sac,  vein,  and  artery,  to  each 
other,  which,  however,  are  only  important  as  being  curious,  and  change 
neither  the  symptoms  nor  treatment,  and  fortunately  hare  no  particular 
names.  In  all  these  cases  where  arterial  blood  flows  directly  or  indi- 
rectly through  an  aneurismal  sac  into  the  veins,  there  is  distention  of 
the  veins  and  a  thrill  in  them,  which  may  be  both  felt  and  heard,  and 
may  even  be  occasionally  perceived  in  the  arteries ;  it  probably  results 
from  the  meeting  of  the  currents.  However,  this  thrill  in  the  vessels 
is  not  characteristic  of  the  above  state,  for  It  may  sometimes  be  in- 
duced simply  by  pressure  on  the  veins,  and  occurs  in  some  diseases  of 
the  heart.  We  also  occasionally  see  a  weak  pulsation  in  veins  dis- 
tended by  the  above  causes,  which  would  even  earlier  give  a  correct 
diagnosis. 

Quite  recently  I  saw  a  number  of  aneurisms  resulting  from  gun- 
ahot-wounds ;  in  three  cases  affecting  the  femoral  and  external  illae 
arteries,  the  above-mentioned  thrill  was  very  prominent,  rendering  it 
pretty  certain  that  there  vas  a  communication  bctuccn  the  artery 
and  vein,  as  was  proved  by  autopsy  in  one  ciise;  but  there  were  no 
varices  io  any  of  these  cnses ;  hence  llieir  development  is  not  a  neces- 
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sarj  result  of  communication  between  arteries  and  veins,  or  else  they 
may  in  some  cases  not  develop  for  some  years. 

Aneurisms  of  the  arteries,  in  whatever  form  they  come,  if  they 
only  remained  small,  would  cause  no  great  inconvenience.  But  in 
most  cases  the  aneurismal  sacs  grow  larger  and  larger ;  functional  dis- 
turbances occur  in  the  affected  extremity,  and  finally  the  aneurism 
may  rupture,  and  a  profuse  haemorrhage  terminate  life.  In  most  cases 
the  treatment  must  consbt  in  ligating  the  aneurismal  artery ;  but  of 
this  hereafter.  I  have  considered  it  practical  to  explain  to  you  here 
the  development  of  traumatic  aneurisms,  as  in  practice  they  are  mostly 
due  to  punctured  wounds;  while  in  other  text-books  you  will  find  them 
systematically  treated  of  among  diseases  of  the  arteries.  We  shall 
speak,  in  a  separate  chapter,  of  spontaneous  aneurisms  and  their  treat- 
ment. 

JPunctured  wounds  of  veins  heal  just  like  those  of  arteries,  so  that 
I  need  add  nothing  here  to  what  was  said  above ;  we  need  only  re- 
mark here  that  extensive  coagulations  form  more  readily  in  veins  than 
in  arteries;  traumatic  venous  thrombosis  after  venesection,  for  in- 
stance, is  far  more  frequent  than  traumatic  arterial  thrombosis  after 
punctured  wounds  of  arteries,  and,  what  is  far  worse,  the  former  variety 
of  thrombosis  has  much  more  serious  results  than  the  latter ;  on  this 
point  you  will  perhaps  hereafter  hear  more  than  will  be  agreeable  to 
you. 

We  have  frequently  mentioned  venesection^  which  is  a  very  frequent 
small  surgical  operation.  We  shall  here  briefly  review  its  performance, 
although  you  comprehend  such  things  quicker  and  better  by  once  see- 
ing them  than  I  could  represent  them  to  you.  Should  I  attempt  to  tell 
you  under  what  circumstances  venesection  should  be  performed,  I 
should  have  to  enter  deeply  into  the  whole  subject  of  medicine ;  quite 
a  large  book  might  be  written  on  the  indications  and  contraindications, 
the  admissibility,  the  benefits  and  injuries  of  venesection ;  hence  I  pre- 
fer to  say  nothing  on  these  points  as  on  so  many  others  which  you  will 
pick  up  in  a  few  minutes  at  your  daily  visits  to  the  clinics,  and  for 
whose  theoretical  exposition  without  special  cases  we  should  require 
houra.  In  regard  to  the  histoiy,  we  will  only  mention  that,  while  for- 
merly venesection  was  performed  on  any  of  the  subcutaneous  veins, 
now  it  is  only  done  in  the  veins  of  the  bend  of  the  elbow.  If  you 
wish  to  bleed  a  patient,  you  first  apply  a  pressure-bandage  to  the  arm, 
to  cause  obstruction  of  the  peripheral  veins ;  for  this  purpose  we  em- 
ploy a  properly-applied  handkerchief  or  the  old-fashioned  scarlet  bleed- 
ing-ribbon, a  firm  bandage  two  or  three  finger-breadths  wide  with  a 
buckle ;  when  this  is  firmly  applied  the  veins  of  the  forearm  swell  up 
and  the  vena  cephalica  and  basilica  with  their  corresponding  median 
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reins  appear  in  the  bend  of  the  elbow.  You  choose,  for  opening,  the 
vein  which  is  most  prominent  The  arm  of  the  patient  is  flexed  at  an 
obtuse  angle ;  with  the  left  thumb  jou  fix  the  vein,  with  the  lancet  or  a 
very  pointed  straight  scalpel  in  the  right  hand  you  puncture  the  vein 
and  slit  it  up  longitudinally  two  or  three  lines.  The  blood  escapes  in  a 
stream ;  you  allow  sufficient  to  flow,  cover  the  puncture  with  your 
thumb,  remove  the  bandage  from  the  arm  above,  and  the  bleeding  will 
cease  spontaneously ;  the  wound  should  be  covered  with  a  small  com- 
press  and  a  bandage;  the  arm  should  be  kept  quiet  three  or  four  days, 
then  the  wound  will  be  healed.  Easy  as  this  operation  is  in  most 
cases,  it  still  requires  practice.  Punctiu-e  with  the  lancet  or  scalpel  is 
to  be  preferred  to  the  spring-lancet;  the  latter  was  formerly  very  pop- 
ular, but  is  now  very  justly  going  out  of  fashion ;  the  spring-lancet  is  a 
so-called  fleam,  which  is  driven  into  the  vein  with  a  spring;  we  allow 
the  instrument  to  operate,  instead  of  doing  it  ourselves  more  certainly 
with  the  hand. 

Various  obstacles  may  interfere  with  venesection.  In  very  fat  per- 
sons it  is  often  difficult  to  see  or  feel  the  veins  through  the  skin;  then 
besides  compression  we  employ  another  means,  that  is  holding  the 
forearm  in  warm  water,  which  increases  the  afflux  of  blood  to  this  part 
of  the  body.  Moreover,  after  opening  the  vein  the  fat  may  impede  the 
esci^e  of  the  blood  by  fai-lobules  lying  in  the  opening;  these  should 
be  quickly  snipped  off  with  the  scissors.  Occasionally  the  flow  of 
blood  is  mechanically  obstructed  by  the  arm  being  rotated  or  bent  at 
a  different  angle  after  the  punctm^  has  been  made,  so  that  the  open- 
ing  in  the  vein  no  longer  corresponds  to  that  in  the  skin;  this  is  to  be 
met  by  changing  the  position  of  the  arm.  There  are  other  causes  for 
the  blood  not  flowing  properly;  such  as  the  puncture  being  too  small, 
a  frequent  fault  with  beginners;  the  compression  is  too  weak,  this  may 
be  improved  by  tightening  the  bandage ;  or,  on  the  contrary,  the  com- 
pression is  too  great,  so  that  the  artery  is  also  compressed,  and  little 
or  no  blood  flows  from  the  arm,  this  may  be  obviated  by  loosening  the 
venesection  bandage.  Aids  for  increasing  the  flow  of  blood  are:  dip- 
ping the  hand  in  warm  water,  and  having  the  patient  rhythmically 
open  and  close  the  hand,  so  that  the  blood  may  be  forced  out  by  the 
muscular  contractions.  We  shall  speak  further  on  this  point,  as  op 
portunity  offers,  in  the  clinic. 


CHAPTER  III 

COiTTUSIONS   OF  THE  SOFT  PARTS   WITHOUT 

WO  UNDS. 


LECTURE  XI. 


Ctuses  of  ContusionB.^Nervous  ConcuBsion. — Subcutaneous  Buptore  of  Vessels. — Rup« 
ture  of  Arteries. — Suggillations. — ^Ecchymoses. — ^Reabsorption. — Termination  in 
fibrous  Tumors,  in  Cysts,  in  Suppuration,  and  Putrefaction. — Treatment. 

Bt  the  action  of  a  blunt  object  on  the  soft  parts,  the  skin  will 
sometimes  be  injured,  sometimes  it  will  not ;  hence  we  distinguish  con- 
tusions with  or  without  wounds.     We  shall  first  consider  the  latter. 

These  contusions  are  partly  caused  by  the  £ia.lling  or  striking  of  heavy 
objects  on  the  body,  partly  by  the  body  falling  or  striking  against  a 
hard,  firm  object.  The  immediate  resiilt  of  such  a  contusion  is  a 
crushing  of  the  soft  parts,  which  may  be  of  any  grade;  often  we  per. 
ceive  scarcely  any  change,  in  other  cases  the  parts  are  ground  to  a 
pulp. 

Whether  the  skin  suffers  solution  of  continuity  by  this  application  of 
force  depends  on  various  circumstances,  especially  on  the  form  of  the  con- 
tusing body  and  the  force  of  the  blow,  also  on  the  nature  of  the  parts  un- 
der the  skin ;  for  instance,  the  same  force  would  cause  contusion  without 
a  wound  in  a  muscular  thigh,  that  applied  to  the  spine  of  the  tibia  would 
cause  a  wound,  for  in  the  latter  case  the  sharp  edge  of  bone  would  cut 
the  skin  from  within  outward.  The  elasticity  and  thickness  of  the 
skin  also  come  into  consideration ;  these  not  only  vary  in  different  per- 
sons, but  may  differ  in  different  parts  of  the  body  of  the  same  indi- 
viduaL 

In  contusion  without  wound  we  cannot  immediately  recognize  the 
amount  of  destruction,  but  only  indirectly  frx)m  the  state  of  the  nerves 
md  vessels,  and  also  from  the  subsequent  course. 

In  contusion  the  first  symptom  in  the  nerves  is  pain,  just  as  it  is 
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ID  wounds,  but  pain  of  a  duller,  more  undefined  character,  although 
it  may  be  very  severe.  In  many  cases,  especially  when  he  has  struck 
against  a  hard  body,  the  patient  has  a  peculiar  vibrating,  threatening 
feeling  in  the  injured  part;  this  feeling,  which  extends  some  distance 
beyond  the  seat  of  injury,  is  caused  by  the  concussion  of  the  nerves* 
For  instance,  if  we  strike  the  hand  or  finger  quite  hard,  only  a  small  part 
is  actually  contused,  but  not  unfrequently  there  is  concussion  of  the 
nerves  of  the  whole  hand,  with  great  trembling,  dull  pain,  on  account  of 
which  the  fingers  cannot  be  moved,  and  there  is  almost  complete  loss  of 
feeling  for  the  moment.  This  condition  passes  off  quickly,  usually  in  a  few 
seconds,  and  then  a  burning  pain  is  felt  in  the  contused  part.  The 
only  explanation  we  have  of  this  temporary  symptom  is  that  the 
nerve-subfitance  of  the  axis  cylinder  suffers  molecular  displacement 
from  the  blow,  which  spontaneously  passes  off  again.  These  symptoms 
of  concussion  (the  commotion)  do  not  by  any  means  accompany  all 
contusions ;  they  fail  especially  in  cases  where  a  heavy  body  comes 
against  a  limb  at  rest,  but  they  are  not  unfrequently  of  great  signifi* 
cance  in  contusions  of  the  head ;  here  commotio  cerebri  is  not  unfre- 
quently  united  with  contiisio  cerebri,  or  the  former  appears  alone,  for 
instance,  in  a  fall  on  the  feet  or  buttocks,  whence  the  concussion  is  prop- 
agated to  the  brain  and  may  induce  very  severe  accidents  or  even 
death,  without  any  preceptible  anatomical  changes.  Concussion  is  es- 
sentially a  change  in  the  nervous  system,  hence  we  speak  chiefly  of 
cerebral  or  spinal  concussion.  But  the  peripheral  nerves  also  may  be 
concussed  with  the  above  symptoms;  but  since  in  such  cases  the  more 
localized  contusion  is  especially  prominent,  this  nervous  state-  is  per- 
haps too  much  neglected.  Severe  concussion  of  the  thorax  may  in- 
duce the  most  dangerous  symptoms  simply  from  concussion  of  the 
cardiac  and  pulmonary  nerves,  whereby  the  circulation  and  respiration 
are  disturbed,  although  for  the  most  part  only  temporarily.  Nor  can 
a  reflex  action  of  the  concussed  nerve,  especially  of  the  sympathetic 
on  the  brain,  be  entirely  denied.  Doubtless  some  of  you,  when  wrestling 
or  boxing,  have  received  a  blow  in  the  abdomen ;  what  terrible  pain  I 
a  feeling  of  faintness  almost  overcomes  you  for  a  time ;  here  we  have  an 
action  on  the  brain  and  on  the  heart;  one  holds  his  breath  and  gathers 
his  strength,  to  prevent  sinking  to  the  earth.  Concussion  of  the  ulnar 
nerve  often  occurs,  when  we  strike  the  elbow  hard ;  most  of  you  proba- 
bly know  the  heavy,  dull  pain,  extending  even  to  the  little  finger. 
Compression  of  sensitive  nerves  is  said  to  cause  contraction  of  the 
cerebral  vessels,  as  is  shown  by  recent  experiments  on  rabbits ;  possi- 
bly this  explains  the  faintness  from  severe  pain. 

All  these  are  symptoms  of  concussion  in  the  peripheral  nerves. 
Now,  as  we  do  not  know  what  specially  tiikcs  place  in  the  nerves,  wo 
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cannot  judge  whether  these  changes  have  any  effect,  and,  if  so,  what,  on 
the  subsequent  course  of  the  contusion,  and  of  the  contused  woimd ; 
hence  we  cannot  here  study  the  nerves  any  further.  Some  unim- 
peachable observations  seem  to  prove  that  this  concussion  of  periph- 
eral nerves  may  induce  motor  and  sensory  paralysis,  as  well  as  atrophy 
of  the  muscles  of  a  limb ;  but  the  connection  between  cause  and  effect 
is  often  difficult  to  prove. 

CofUuiiona  of  the  nerves  are  distinguished  from  concussions  by 
the  £act  that  in  them  certain  parts  of  the  nerve*trunks,  or  their  whole 
thickness,  is  destroyed,  to  the  most  varied  extent  and  degree,  by  the 
force  applied,  so  that  we  find  them  more  or  less  pulpy.  Under  these 
circumstances,  there  must  be  a  paralysis  corresponding  to  the  injury, 
from  which  we  determine  the  nerve  affected,  and  the  extent  of  the 
effect  On  the  whole,  such  contusions  of  nerves  without  wounds  are 
rare,  for  the  chief  nerve-trunks  lie  deep  between  the  muscles,  and  so 
are  less  apt  to  be  injured  directly. 

It  must  a  priori  be  acknowledged  that  concussion  may  affect 
other  organs  and  tissues  than  nerves,  and  induce  temporary  or  per* 
manent  disturbances,  not  only  of  the  functional  but  of  the  nutritive 
processes.  Such  disturbances  may  also  have  an  important  influence 
on  the  course  of  repair  after  the  injury,  and  are  mentioned  by  some 
surgeons  as  the  chief  causes  of  inflammations  that  are  occasionally 
very  violent  and  develop  easily-decomposing  exudations  and  infiltra- 
tions. I  am  far  from  denying  the  influence  of  an  energetic  concus- 
sion on  a  bone  whose  medulla  and  vessels  are  thereby  torn,  without 
its  beiiig  fractured ;  under  some  circumstances  the  results  of  such  an 
injury  might  be  more  extensive  and  tedious  than  those  of  a  fracture 
from  too  great  bending;  but  we  should  not  ascribe  the  frequent 
severity  of  the  course  of  contused  wounds  entirely  to  this  cause. 

Cantusione  of  the  vessels  must  be  much  more  apparent,  since  the 
walls  of  the  smaller  vessels,  especially  of  the  subcutaneous  veins,  are 
destroyed  by  the  contusing  force,  and  blood  escapes  from  them. 
Hence,  subciUaneous  JuBtnorrhage  is  the  almost  constant  consequence 
of  a  contusion.  It  would  be  much  more  considerable  if  in  this  variety 
of  injury  the  wound  of  the  vessel  had  sharp  edges,  and  gaped ;  but 
this  is  not  usually  the  case.  Contused  wounds  of  the  vessel  are 
rough,  uneven,  ragged,  and  these  irregularities  form  obstacles  to  the 
escape  of  the  blood ;  the  friction  is  so  great  that  the  pressure  of  the 
blood  is  unable  to  overcome  it ;  fibrinous  clots  form  on  these  inequal« 
ities^  even  extending  into  the  calibre  of  the  vessel,  causing  mechanical 
closure  of  the  vessel,  or  thrombus.  Contusion  of  the  wall  of  a  ves- 
sel, with  alteration  of  its  structure,  may  alone  cause  coagulation  of 
the  blood ;  for  JBrUcke  has  proved  that  a  living,  healthy  intima  of  the 
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vessel  is  veiy  important  for  the  fluiditj  of  the  blood  within  the  vessel. 
We  shall  again  return  to  this  subject,  under  contused  wounds.  The 
counter-pressure  of  the  soft  parts  prevents  an  excessive  escape  of 
blood,  for  the  muscles  and  skin  exercise  a  natural  compression ;  hence, 
these  subcutaneous  haemorrhages,  even  when  from  a  large  vessel  of 
the  extremities,  are  verj  seldom  instantly  dangerous  to  life.  Of 
course,  it  is  different  in  haemorrhages  into  the  cavities  of  the  body ; 
here  there  is  little  besides  movable  parts,  that  can  offer  no  sufficient 
opposition  to  the  escape  of  the  blood ;  hence,  these  haemorrhages  are 
not  infrequently  fatal.  This  may  be  in  two  ways :  partly  from  the 
amount  of  blood  escaping — into  the  thorax  or  abdomen,  for  instance — 
partly  from  the  pressure  of  the  blood  on  the  parts  in  the  cavity— on 
the  brain,  for  instance — which  are  not  only  partly  destroyed  by  the 
blood  flowing  from  large  vessels,  but  are  compressed  in  various  direo 
tions,  and  their  functions  thus  impaired.  Hence,  hsemorrhages  in  the 
brain  cause  rapidly-occurring  paralyses,  and  often,  also,  disturbance 
of  the  sensoriiun.  In  the  brain  we  call  this  escape  of  blood,  as  well 
as  the  symptoms  induced  by  it,  apoplexy  (from  ano  and  nkriaau)^  to 
knock  down). 

If  a  large  artery  of  an  extremity  be  contused,  the  conditions  are  the 
same  as  in  a  stitched  or  compressed  punctured  wound.  A  traumatic 
aneurism,  a  pulsating  tumor,  forms,  as  described  in  the  last  lecture. 
But  this  is  rare  as  compared  with  the  numerous  contusions  occurring 
daily,  and  is  so,  doubtless,  because  the  larger  arteries  lie  quite  deep, 
and  the  arterial  coats  are  firm  and  elastic,  so  that  they  tear  far  less 
readily  than  the  veins,  although  a  short  time  since,  in  the  clinic,  we 
saw  a  subcutaneous  rupture  of  the  anterior  tibial  artery.  A  strong, 
muscular  man  had  a  fracture  of  the  leg ;  the  skin  was  uninjured ;  the 
tibia  was  fractured  about  the  middle,  the  fibula  rather  higher.  The 
considerable  tumor  that  at  once  formed  at  the  seat  of  fracture  pulsated 
visibly  and  perceptibly  to  the  touch  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  leg. 
There  was  very  evident  buzzing  sound  in  it,  whicli  I  was  able  to  de 
monstrate  to  the  class.  The  foot  was  dressed  with  splints  and  band 
ages  ;  we  avoided  the  application  of  an  immovable  dressing,  so  that 
we  might  watch  the  further  course  of  the  traumatic  aneurism  that  had 
evidently  formed  here.  We  renewed  the  dressing  every  three  or  four 
days,  and  could  see  the  tumor  gradually  becoming  smaller  and  pulsat- 
ing less  strongly,  till  it  finally  disappeared,  a  fortnight  after  the  injur}'. 
The  aneurism  had  been  cm-ed  by  the  compression  from  the  bandage. 
Nor  was  the  recovery  of  the  fracture  interrupted ;  eight  weeks  after 
the  injury,  the  patient  had  full  use  of  his  limb. 

The  most  frequent  subcutaneous  hiemorrhages  in  contusions  are 
from  rupture  of  the  subcutaneous  veins.     These  effusions  of  blo<>(] 
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cause  visible  symptoms  which  vaiy,  partly  from  the  quantity  of  the 
efiused  blood,  partly  from  the  distribution  of  the  blood  in  the  tissue. 

The  more  vascular  a  part,  and  the  more  severely  contused,  the 
greater  the  extravasation.  The  extra vasated  blood,  if  it  escapes  firom 
the  vessels  slowly,  forms  a  passage-way  between  the  connective-tissue 
bundles,  especially  those  of  the  subcutaneous  connective  tissue  and 
muscles ;  this  must  cause  infiltration  of  the  tissue  with  blood  and  con- 
sequent swelling.  These  difiPuse  and  subcutaneous  haemorrhages  we 
term  suggUUxtuma  or  mffusiona.  The  more  relaxed  and  yielding,  and 
the  easier  to  press  apart  the  tissue  is,  the  more  extensive  will  be  the 
infiltration  of  blood,  if  it  flows  gradually  but  continually  from  the 
vessels  for  a  time.  Hence,  as  a  rule,  we  find  the  effusions  of  blood  in 
the  eyelids  and  scrotum*,  quite  extensive,  because  the  subcutaneous 
connective  tissue  there  is  so  loose.  The  thinner  the  skin,  the  more 
readily  and  quickly  we  shall  recognize  the  suggillation ;  the  blood  has 
a  blue  color  through  the  skin,  or  presses  into  it  and  gives  it  a  steel- 
blue  color.  Under  the  conjunctiva  bulbi,  on  the  contrary,  the  blood 
appears  quite  red,  as  this  membrane  is  so  thin  and  transparent. 
Blood  extravasations  in  the  cutis  itself  appear  as  red  spots  (purpura) 
or  striaa  (vibices) ;  but  in  this  form  they  are  very  rarely  due  to  contu- 
sion, they  are  caused  by  spontaneous  rupture  of  the  vessels ;  whether 
because  the  walls  of  the  vessels  are  particularly  thin  in  some  persons, 
as  in  those  already  mentioned  as  being  of  hfemorrhagic  diathesis,  or 
because  they  are  especially  brittle  and  tender  from  some  unknown 
condition  of  the  blood,  as  in  scorbutis,  some  forms  of  typhus,  morbus 
maculosus  Werlhofii,  etc.  Contusion  of  the  cutis  may  usually  be  rec- 
ognized by  a  very  dark-blue  color,  passing  into  brown ;  also  by  stria- 
tion  of  the  epidermis  with  so-called  chapSj  or,  as  they  are  technically 
termed,  excoriations,  flaying  of  the  skin* 

If  much  blood  escape  suddenly  frt)m  the  vessels  and  be  efiused  in 
the  loose  cellular  tissue,  a  more  or  less  bounded  cavity  is  formed. 
This  form  of  efiusion  of  blood  is  called  ecchymosis^  ecchymomay  Ikb- 
mcUomay  or  blood-tumor.  Whether  the  skin  be  discolored  at  the 
same  time,  depends  on  how  deep  the  blood  lies  under  it.  In  deep 
effusions  of  blood,  diffuse  as  well  as  circumscribed,  we  often  find  no 
discoloration  of  the  skin,  especially  soon  after  the  injury ;  we  only 
perceive  a  tumor  whose  rapid  development  immediately  after  an  injury 
at  once  shows  its  nature ;  this  tumor  feels  soft  and  tense.  The  cir- 
cumscribed effusion  of  blood  offers  the  very  characteristic  feeling  of 
fluctuation.  You  may  most  readily  obtain  a  clear  idea  of  this  feeling 
by  filling  a  bladder  with  water  and  then  feeling  its  walls.  In  surgical 
practice  the  recognition  of  fluctuation  is  very  important,  for  there  are 
innumerable  cases  where  it  is  important  to  determine  whether  we 
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have  to  deal  with  a  tumor  of  firm  consistence,  or  with  one  containing 
fluid.  You  will  be  shown  in  the  clinic  how  it  is  best  to  make  this 
examination  in  different  oases. 

Some  of  these  effusions  of  blood  have  received  particular  nimes 
according  to  the  localities  where  thej  occur.  Thus  those  coming  on 
the  heads  of  the  newlj-bom,  between  the  various  coverings  of  the 
skull  and  in  it,  are  called  c^heUhcBmatoma  (from  icc^A^,  head,  and 
di/xardci),  to  soil  with  blood),  cephalic  tumors  of  the  newlj-bom.  The 
extravasations  in  the  labia  majora,  from  contusions  or  the  spontaneous 
rupture  of  distended  veins,  have  received  tlie  neat  name  of  ^isiohoBmor 
toma  or  episiarrhiigia  (from  hreiaiav^  the  external  genitals).  Effu- 
sions of  blood  in  the  pleura  and  pericardium  have  also  special  design 
nations:  hcBmatotharaXy  hcemcUopericardium^  etc.  On  the  whole, 
we  attach  little  importance  to  these  euphonic  Latin  and  Greek  names ; 
but  jou  should  know  them,  so  as  to  understand  them  when  reading 
medical  books,  and  not  seek  for  any  thing  mysterious  behind  them ; 
also  that  you  may  use  them  so  as  to  express  yourself  quicker,  and  be 
readily  understood. 

The  subsequent  course  and  symptoms  are  very  characteristic  of 
these  subcutaneous  effusions  of  blood.  Looking  first  at  the  diffuse 
effusions  of  blood,  immediately  after  the  injury,  we  are  rarely  able  to 
decide  how  extensive  the  bleeding  has  been  or  still  is.  If  you  ex- 
amine the  contused  part  the  second  or  third  day  after  the  injury,  you 
notice  that  the  discoloration  is  more  extensive  than  on  the  first  day ; 
this  appears  to  increase  subsequently ;  that  is,  it  becomes  more  per- 
ceptible. The  extent  is  sometimes  astonishing.  We  once  had  in  the 
clinic  a  man  with  fractured  scapula ;  at  first  there  was  only  slight  dis- 
coloration of  the  skin,  although  there  was  a  large  ffuctuating  tumon 
On  the  eighth  day,  the  whole  back  from  the  neck  to  the  gluteal  mus- 
cles was  of  a  dark  steel-blue,  and  presented  a  peculiar,  almost  comical 
appearance,  the  skin  looking  as  if  painted.  Such  widely-spreading 
extravasations  are  particularly  apt  to  occur  in  cases  of  fractured  bones, 
especially  of  the  arm  or  leg.  But  fortunately  this  partly  dark-blue, 
partly  bluish-red  color,  along  with  which  the  skin  is  not  sensitive  and 
scarcely  swollen,  does  not  remain  so,  but  further  changes  take  place ; 
first  there  is  further  change  of  color,  the  blue  and  red  pass  into  mixed 
brown,  then  to  green,  and  finally  to  a  bright  lemon  yellow.  This  pecii- 
iiar  play  of  colors  has  given  rise  to  the  expression  of  **  beating  one 
black  and  blue,"  or  ^*  giving  one  a  black  eye.^'  The  last  color,  the 
yellow,  usually  remains  a  long  time,  often  for  months ;  it  finally  dis- 
appears, and  no  visible  trace  of  the  extravasation  remains. 

If  we  ask  ourselves  whence  come  these  various  colorings  of  the 
skin,  and  if  we  have  the  opportunity  of  examining  blood  extra vasa- 
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tions  in  various  stages,  we  find  that  it  is  the  coloring  matter  of  the 
blood  which  gradually  passes  through  the  metamorphoses  and  shades 
of  color.  When  the  blood  has  escaped  from  the  vessels  and  entered 
the  connective  tissue,  the  fibrine  coagulates.  The  serum  enters  the 
connective  tissue,  and  thence  passes  back  into  the  vessels ;  it  is  re- 
absorbed. The  coloring  matter  of  the  blood  leaves  the  blood-corpus- 
des,  and  in  a  state  of  solution  is  distributed  through  the  tissue.  The 
fibrine  and  blood-corpuscles,  for  the  most  part,  disintegrate  to  fine 
molecules,  and  in  this  state  are  reabsorbed  by  the  vessels ;  as  in  the 
thrombus  a  few  white  blood-cells  may  attain  a  higher  development.  The 
coloring  matter  of  the  blood  which  saturates  the  tissues  passes  through 
various,  not  thoroughly  understood  metamorphoses  with  change  of 
color,  till  it  is  finally  transformed  into  a  permanent  coloring  matter, 
which  is  no  longer  soluble  in  the  fluids  of  the  body — hcemcUoidin, 
As  in  the  thrombus,  this  is  partly  granular,  partly  crystalline ;  in  a 

pure  state  it  is  orange-colored,  and 
Fio.  8&  if  scanty  gives  the  tissue  a  yellow- 

ish color,  if  plentiful  a  deep  orange 
hue. 

JReabiorption  of  the  extravasa- 
tion almost  always  takes  place  in 
diffuse  suggillations,  as  the  blood 
is  very  widely  distributed  through 
the  tissues,  and  the  vessels  that 
have  to  accomplish  the  reabsorp- 
tion  have  not  been  affected  by  the 
^'^  ^.^"X^^"^^^"^-  contusion ;  it  is  the  most  desirable 
^^^'  and  under  fevorable  circumstances 

the  most  frequent  result  after  sub- 
cutaneous and  intermuscular  effusions  of  blood. 

The  case  is  different  in  circumscribed  effusions,  in  ecchymoses. 
Here  the  first  question  is  as  to  the  extent  of  the  effusion,  then  about 
the  state  of  the  vessels  surrounding  it ;  the  more  developed  the  latter, 
the  less  they  have  been  injured  by  the  contusion,  the  more  hope  there 
is  of  early  reabsorption ;  but  its  occurrence  is  always  less  constant  in 
large  effusions  of  this  variety.  There  are  various  factors  which  inter- 
fere with  it ;  in  the  first  place,  there  is  thickening  of  the  connective 
tissue  around  the  effusion  of  blood,  as  around  a  foreign  body  (as  in 
traumatic  aneurism  also),  by  which  the  blood  is  entirely  encapsulated ; 
the  fibrine  of  the  effusion  is  deposited  in  layers  on  the  inner  sur&ce 
of  this  sac,  the  fluid  blood  remains  in  the  middle.  Thus  the  vessels 
about  the  blood-tumor  can  take  up  very  little  fluid,  as  they  ai*e  sepa- 
rated from  the  fluid  part  of  the  blood  by  layers  of  fibrine,  which  aiv 
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often  quite  thick.  Here  we  have  the  same  conditions  as  in  large 
fibrinous  exudations  in  the  pleura ;  there  also  the  fibrous  deposits  on 
the  walls  greatly  interfere  with  reabsorption.  This  can  only  take 
place  perfectly  when  the  fibrine  disintegrates  to  molecules,  becomes 
fluid,  and  thus  absorbable ;  or  when  it  is  organized  to  connective  tis- 
sue, and  supplied  with  blood  and  lymph  vessels.  This  is  not  so  very  rare 
in  pleiuritio  deposits.  But  there  is  also  another  fiftte  for  such  extrava-. 
sations.  The  fluid  portion  of  the  blood  may  be  completely  reabsorbed, 
and  a  firm  tumor  composed  of  concentric,  onion«like  layers  may  remain. 
This  results  occasionally  firom  extravasations  in  the  labia  majora ;  a  so- 
called  fibrous  tumor  is  thus  formed ;  in  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  also, 
such  fibrous  tumors  occasionally  develop.  Some  hsematomata  may  be 
partly  organized  to  connective  tissue,  and  g^radually  take  up  lime-salts 
and  entirely  calcify ;  a  rare  termination,  but  one  that  occurs  in  effu« 
sions  of  blood  in  large  goitres.  Another  mode  is  the  transformation 
of  the  blood-tumor  to  a  cyst/  this  is  seen  in  the  brain,  and  in  sofl 
tumors.  Besides  other  modes  of  origin,  some  cysts  in  goitres  may  owe 
their  origin  to  such  efiiisions.  By  a  cyst  or  encysted  tumor  we  mean 
sacs  or  bags  containing  more  or  less  fluid.  The  contents  of  these 
cysts,  resulting  firom  extravasation  of  blood,  are  darker  or  lighter  ac- 
cording to  their  age ;  indeed,  the  blood-red  may  totally  disappear 
from  them,  and  the  contents  become  quite  clear  or  only  slightly 
clouded  by  £eit  molecules.  In  large  circumscribed  extravasations  you 
will  find  numerous  and  beautifully-formed  hematoidin  crystals  more 
rarely  than  in  small  difiuse  ones,  for  in  the  former  fatty  disintegration 
of  the  elements  of  the  blood  predominates,  hence  excretion  of  choles- 
tcrine  crystals  is  more  common  in  them.  The  capsule  enclosing  these 
old  effusions  arises  partly  firom  organization  of  the  peripheral  parts 
of  the  blood-clot,  partly  from  the  circumjacent  tissue. 

/Suppuration  of  circumscribed  extravasations  is  fiur  more  frequent 
than  the  two  last  described  metamorphoses,  but  is  not  so  common  as 
reabsorption.  The  inflammation  in  the  vicinity,  and  the  plastic  pro- 
cess in  the  peripheral  part  of  the  extravasation,  from  which,  in  the 
two  preceding  cases,  the  thickened  connective  tissue  was  developed, 
which  encapsulated  the  blood,  assume  a  more  acute  character  in  the 
case  we  are  about  to  speak  of;  a  boundary  layer  is  formed  here  also, 
but  not  slowly  and  gradually  as  in  the  preceding  cases,  but  by  rapid 
cell-formation ;  plastic  infiltration  of  the  tissue  does  not  lead  to  devel- 
opment of  connective  tissue,  but  to  suppuration ;  the  inflammation 
after  a  time  attacks  the  cutis,  and  it  suppurates  from  within  outward, 
and  is  finaUy  perforated,  and  the  pus  mixed  with  blood  is  evacuated ; 
the  walls  of  the  cavity  come  together,  cicatrize  and  grow  together, 
and  healing  thus  takes  place.     We  shall  speak  more  exactlv  of  this 
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mode  of  healing  when  treating  of  abscess ;  we  call  any  pus-tumor, 
L  e.,  circumscribed  collection  of  pus  under  the  skin  at  any  depth,  an 
abscess :  hence  we  term  the  above  process  the  conversion  of  an  ex- 
travasation of  blood  into  an  abscess.  This  process  may  be  very  pro- 
tracted, it  may  last  three  or  four  weeks,  but,  if  not  dangerous  from  its 
location,  it  generally  runs  a  favorable  course.  We  recognize  the  sup- 
puration of  an  extravasation  of  blood  by  the  increasing  inflammatory 
redness  of  the  skin,  the  growth  of  the  tumor,  increasing  pain,  occasion- 
'ally  accompanied  by  fever,  and  finally  by  thinning  of  the  skin  at  some 
point,  where  it  is  finally  perforated. 

Lastly,  there  may  be  rapid  decomposition  of  the  extravasation ; 
fortunately,  this  is  rare.  Then  the  tumor  grows  hot,  tense,  and  very 
painliil,  the  fever  usually  becomes  considerable,  chills  and  other  severe 
general  symptoms  may  occur.  This  termination  is  the  worst,  and  the 
only  one  that  requires  speedy  relie£ 

Whether  there  shall  be  reabsorption,  suppuration,  or  putrefaction 
of  an  extravasation,  depends  not  only  on  the  amount  of  the  effused 
blood,  but  very  much  on  the  grade  of  the  contusion  that  the  tissues 
have  suffered ;  as  long  as  these  may  return  to  their  normal  state,  re- 
absorption  will  be  probable ;  if  the  tissues  be  broken  down  and  pass 
into  disintegration  or  decomposition,  they  will  induce  suppuration  01 
decomposition  of  the  blood ;  briefly,  the  effused  blood  will  have  the 
same  fate  as  the  contused  tissue. 

While  the  skin  is  uninjured  we  cannot  judge  accurately  how  much 
the  muscles,  tendons,  and  fsLscinB,  are  injured ;  occasionally  the  size  of 
the  extravasation  may  give  some  aid  on  this  point,  but  it  is  a  very 
uncertain  measure;  it  is  better  to  test,  the  amount  of  functional  ac- 
tivity of  the  affected  muscles,  but  even  the  results  thus  given  must  be 
carefully  accepted ;  the  amount  of  force  that  has  acted  on  the  part 
may  lead  to  an  approximate  estimation  of  the  existing  subcutaneous 
destruction.  In  contusion  of  muscles,  as  in  wounds,  healing  takes 
place  from  the  crushed  muscular  elements  undergoing  molecular  disin* 
tegration  and  being  absorbed,  or  by  being  eliminated  with  the  pus  on 
suppuration  of  the  extravasation,  but  then  there  is  new  formation  both 
of  connective  tissue  and  muscle. 

The  largest  extravasations,  either  diffuse  or  circumscribed,  are 
usually  accompanied  by  injuries  of  the  bones ;  but  it  will  be  better  to 
consider  the  injury  of  the  bone  in  a  separate  section. 

If  a  portion  of  the  body  be  so  crushed  as  to  be  entirely  or  mostly 
incapable  of  living,  it  becomes  cold,  bluish  red,  brownish  red,  then 
black ;  it  begins  to  putrefy ;  the  products  of  putrefaction  enter  the 
neighboring  tissues  and  the  blood ;  the  local  inflammations,  as  well  as 
the  fever,  assiune  peculiar  forms.  As  this  is  the  same  in  contusions 
with  or  without  wounds,  we  shall  speak  of  it  later. 
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[Daring  the  operation  for  castration,  when  the  cord  and  its 
nerves  are  ligated,  even  under  chloroform^  we  may  notice  excessive 
nervous  effect. 

In  Gob^a  experiment  of  slapping  a  frog  on  the  belly,  the  animal 
falls  at  once  into  collapse,  and  may  even  die  from  paralysis  of  the 
heart  and  consequent  cerebral  anaemia ;  venous  blood,  being  no  longer 
drawn  in  by  the  heart,  collects  in  the  large  abdominal  veins,  which 
become  distended  while  the  lungs  and  brain  receive  no  more  blood. 
This  impairment  of  the  heart's  function  is  referred  to  reflex  action. 
Irritation  of  a  sensitive  nerve  may  induce  not  only  temporary  retarda- 
tion of  the  heart's  action,  but  acute  cerebral  anemia.  This  may  be 
shown  by  the  following  easy  experiment :  Fasten  a  rabbit  in  proper 
position  and  pass  a  long  slender  needle  through  the  thorax-wall  into 
the  heart,  then  we  may  judge  of  the  heart's  action  by  the  move- 
ments of  the  needle,  this  forming  a  lever  with  a  long  handle.  The 
animal  bears  the  operation  well,  and  in  a  short  time  the  pulsations 
become  regular.  If  we  now  approach  some  irritating  subntanoe,  as 
chloroform  or  ammonia,  to  the  nose  of  the  animal,  the  pulsations 
will  be  temporarily  arrested  and  then  will  be  slower  and  longer, 
showing  retardation  of  the  heart's  action.  This  experiment  may 
be  often  repeated  ;  it  shows  that  simple  irritation  of  the  trigeminus 
filaments  suffices  to  induce  retardation  of  the  heart's  action,  which 
in  its  turn  is  followed  by  cerebral  anaemia  due  to  contraction  of  the 
cerebral  capillaries.  What  in  the  rabbit  is  caused  by  irritation  of 
the  trigeminus  is  produced  in  man  by  irritating  any  nerve  of  sen- 
sation. Perhaps  we  may  thus  explain  some  cases  of  faintness,  end- 
ing in  death,  which  occur  after  severe  pain.  Those  persons  appear 
particularly  prone  to  faint,  that  restrain  all  exhibition  of  pain  ;  while 
crying,  struggling,  etc.,  by  increasing  the  number  and  depth  of  the 
respirations  and  hastening  the  circulation,  unintentionally  but  ef- 
fectively tend  to  prevent  retardation  of  the  heart's  action  and 
cerebral  anaemia. 

Besides  the  effect  of  the  contusion  on  the  nerves,  which  we 
usually  recognize  only  from  the  symptoms,  there  are  important 
anatomical  changes.  To  study  these  experimentally,  contusions 
have  been  induced  in  parts  of  animals  which  had  been  rendered 
bloodless,  otherwise  extravasations  from  the  ruptured  vessels  would 
prevent  microscopical  examination.  Varied  as  may  be  the  force 
causing  the  injury,  the  variation  shown  by  the  injured  tissue  is 
slight,  except  in  the  vessels.  Gussenhauery  in  slight  contusions, 
found  almost  exclusively  ruptures  in  the  loose  connective  tissue 
accompanying  the  smaller  blood-vessels ;  where  the  force  was 
greater,  there  was  also  solution  of  continuity  of  the  intercellular 
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substance  of  the  tissue,  while  the  cellular  and  fibrous  parts  of  the 
tissue  were  more  or  less  separated  ;  the  muscular  filaments  were  in 
many  places  bent  or  torn,  with  the  contractile  substance  here  and 
there  escaping  from  the  ruptures  of  the  sarcolemma.  Even  where 
the  tissue  was  entirely  mashed,  the  cellular  elements,  connective- 
tissue  corpuscles,  cells  of  the' walls  of  the  vessels,  endothelium,  etc., 
were  usually  preserved,  the  destruction  affecting  chiefly  the  inter- 
cellular substance  ;  even  in  organs  where  it  is  scanty  there  is  solution 
of  continuity  between  the  cells,  but  they  were  themselves  well 
preserved.  The  idea  that  in  crushed  tissue  every  structure  is  un- 
recognizable is  wholly  incorrect.  Hence  it  is  not  possible  to  make 
several  distinct  grades  with  special  anatomical  characteristics  ;  in 
bloodless  tissues  the  changes,  corresponding  to  the  injury,  only  vary 
in  grade,  or  rather  in  extent. 

The  two  most  important  signs  of  extravasation  in  contusions 
are  the  color  of  the  covering  and  swelling  of  the  part.  We  have 
already  spoken  of  the  shade,  between  red  and  violet,  induced  by 
the  vicinity  of  the  blood,  and  we  shall  hereafter  treat  of  the  subse- 
quent change  of  shade.  Swelling  of  the  contused  part  depends, 
first,  on  the  presence  of  blood  extravasation,  and  also  on  the  escape 
of  lymph  from  the  vessels  and  tissues.  The  greater  the  amount  of 
blood  escaped  the  larger  the  swelling.  But  between  the  swelling 
and  color  there  is  some  contrast,  for  with  intense  coloration  there  is 
rarely  much  swelling,  and  the  reverse.  This  is  because  the  consid- 
erable swelling  is  induced  by  rupture  of  large  vessels  which  lie 
deeply,  and  in  such  cases  the  escaped  blood  only  shows  dimly 
through  the  coverings.  The  shape  of  the  swelling  may  give  some 
idea  of  the  blood  extravasation  ;  a  regular  increase  of  volume  indi- 
cates hemorrhagic  infiltration,  an  irregular  one  a  large  effusion  in  a 
cavity,  a  haematoma  or  blood-tumor.  In  the  highest  grade  of  con- 
tusion, where  the  soft  parts  have  been  crushed,  they  often  appear 
as  a  shapeless  mass,  enclosed  by  the  skin  as  in  a  bag,  in  which  cir- 
culation has  ceased. 

Extravasations,  instead  of  being  composed  of  blood,  may  in 
some  rare  cases  be  of  pure  lymph  ;  these  enlarge  slowly,  lack  the 
discoloration  and  symptoms  of  coagulation  of  the  blood  ;  on  punc- 
ture there  escapes  a  lemon-colored  clear  fluid,  like  that  of  a  hydro- 
cele ;  their  prognosis  and  treatment  differ  essentially  from  those  of 
blood-tumor.  They  are  reabsorbed  with  difliculty  if  at  all.  They 
remain  fluid  for  months,  because  they  contain  no  fibrine,  and  coagu- 
lation of  the  extravasation  is  the  first  step  toward  reabsorption. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  effusions  of  lymph  do  not  induce  suppura- 
tion or  decomposition,  so  their  prognosis  is  not  unfavorable.] 
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The  treatment  of  contusions  without  wound  has  for  its  object  the 
conduction  of  the  process  to  the  most  favorable  termination  possible, 
that  is,  to  reabsorption  of  the  extravasation ;  when  this  takes  place, 
the  injuries  to  the  other  soft  parts  also  progress  favorably,  as  the  whole 
process  remains  subcutaneous.  We  here  refer  solelj  to  those  cases 
where  the  oontiision  of  the  soft  parts  and  the  extravasation  are  the 
only  objects  of  treatment;  where  the  bone  is  broken  it  should  be 
treated  first  of  all,  the  extravasation  of  itself  would  scarcely  be  an  ob* 
ject  for  special  treatment.  If  called  to  a  contusion  that  has  just  oc- 
curred, the  indication  may  be  to  arrest  any  still  continuing  haemor- 
rhage ;  this  is  best  done  by  compression,  which,  where  convenient,  is  to 
be  made  by  evenly-applied  bandages.  In  North  Germany,  when  a 
child  falls  on  its  head,  or  knocks  its  forehead,  the  mother  or  nurse  at 
once  presses  the  handle  of  a  spoon  on  the  injured  spot  to  prevent  the 
formation  of  a  blood-bruise.  This  is  a  very  suitable  popular  remedy ; 
by  the  instantaneous  compression  the  further  escape  of  blood  is  hin- 
dered, as  is  also  its  collection  at  one  point,  because  it  is  compelled  by 
the  pressure  to  distribute  itself  in  the  surrounding  tissue ;  an  ecchy- 
mosis  just  forming  may  thus  be  transformed  into  a  suggiUation,  so  that 
the  blood  may  more  readily  be  absorbed.  You  may  occasionally  at- 
tain the  same  object  by  a  well-applied  bandage. 

But  we  rarely  see  the  injury  so  early,  and  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases  there  is  also  an  injury  of  a  bone  or  joint,  and  the  treatment 
of  the  blood-extravasation  is  a  secondary  object. 

The  use  of  cold,  in  the  shape  of  bladders  or  rubber  bags  filled  with 
ice,  or  of  cold  lotions,  to  which  it  is  an  old  custom  to  add  vinegar  or 
lead-water,  is  resorted  to  as  a  remedy  in  recent  contusions;  it  is 
said  to  prevent  excessive  inflammation.  But  you  must  not  rely  too 
much  on  these  remedies ;  the  means  that  most  aids  the  reabsorption 
of  blood  extravasations  is  regular  compression  and  rest  of  the  part 
Hence  it  is  best  to  envelop  the  extremities  in  moist  bandages,  and 
over  them  apply  wet  cloths,  which  are  to  be  renewed  every  three  or 
four  hours.  Other  remedies,  which  usually  act  well  in  inflammations 
of  the  skin,  such  as  mercurial  ointment,  are  of  little  use  here.  But  I 
must  not  forget  arnica ;  this  remedy  is  so  honored  by  some  families 
and  physicians  that  they  would  consider  it  unpardonable  to  neglect 
prescribing  lotions  of  infusion  of  arnica,  or  of  water  with  the  addition 
of  tincture  of  arnica.  Faith  is  mighty ;  one  believes  in  arnica,  an- 
other in  lead- water,  a  third  in  vinegar,  as  the  potent  external  reab- 
sorbent.  In  all  cases  the  effect  is  doubtless  simply  due  to  the  moist- 
ure and  the  variation  of  temperature  of  the  skin  caused  by  the  com- 
press, whereby  the  capillaries  are  kept  active,  now  brought  to  contrac- 
tion, now  to  dilatation,  and  thus  placed  in  a  better  state  for  reabsorp* 
tion  because  they  are  active. 
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Diffuse  blood-extravasations  of  the  skin  with  moderate  contusion 
of  the  soft  parts  are  usually  absorbed  without  much  treatment  If  a 
circumscribed  extravasation  does  not  change  considerably  in  the  course 
of  a  fortnight^  there  is  nevertheless  no  indication  for  further  interfer- 
ence. We  then  paint  the  swelling  once  or  twice  daily  with  dilute 
tincture  of  iodine,  compress  it  with  a  suitable  bandage,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  see  the  swelling  gradually  subside  after  several  weeks. 
Should  it  become  hot,  and  the  skin  over  it  grow  red  and  painful,  we 
must  expect  suppuration ;  then  even  the  continued  application  of  cold 
will  rarely  change  the  course,  though  it  may  alleviate  it.  Then,  in 
order  to  hasten  the  termination  of  the  suppuration,  which  cannot  be 
avoided,  we  may  apply  warm  fomentations,  either  simply  of  folded 
muslin  wet  with  warm  water  or  cataplasms ;  now  you  quietly  await 
the  further  course ;  if  the  general  health  be  not  impaired,  but  the  pa- 
tient feels  pretty  well,  you  calmly  await  perforation ;  it  will  perhaps 
be  weeks  before  the  skin  gradually  becomes  thinner  at  some  point 
and  finally  opens,  the  pus  is  evacuated,  the  walls  of  the  large  cavity 
fall  together,  and  in  a  short  time  the  parts  are  all  healed.  At  the 
commencement  of  this  lecture  I  mentioned  a  case  where,  with  a  frac- 
tured scapula,  there  was  an  enormous  partly  diff'use,  partly  circum- 
scribed extravasation ;  here  there  was  a  strongly-fluctuating  tumor, 
which  was  not  reabsorbed,  while  the  diffuse  effusion  was  rapidly  re- 
moved ;  the  suppuration  did  not  end  in  perforation  till  the  fifth  week, 
then  one  and  a  half  to  two  quarts  of  pus  were  evacuated ;  a  week 
later  this  enormous  cavity  was  healed,  and  the  patient  left  the  hospi- 
tal well.  Why  we  do  not  here  interfere  earlier  and  aid  Nature  by  an 
incision,  we  shall  consider  more  closely  when  we  treat  of  abscesses. 

Should  the  tension  of  the  swelling  rapidly  increase,  however,  diu> 
ing  the  suppuration  of  the  extravasation,  and  high  fever  with  chills 
occur,  we  may  suppose  that  the  blood  and  pus  are  decomposing,  that 
there  is  putrefaction  of  the  enclosed  fluid.  Fortunately,  this  is  rare, 
and  occurs  almost  exclusively  where  there  is  great  crushing  of  the 
muscles  or  splintering  of  the  bone.  With  such  symptoms  of  course 
the  putrid  fluid  should  be  quickly  evacuated ;  then  you  should  make 
a  large  incision  through  the  skin,  unless  this  be  forbidden  by  the  ana- 
tomical position  of  the  parts ;  in  which  case  several  small  incisions 
should  be  made  at  points  where  the  fluid  may  escape  freely  and  easily. 
[You  now  have  a  cavity  filled  with  granulations  and  containing  de- 
composed pus  and  broken-down  blood-clots.  To  disinfect  this, 
carefully  empty  out  the  contents  and  cleanse  the  sac  with  a  two-  to 
foor-per-ccnt.  solution  of  carbolic  acid  and  dry  sponges,  then  apply 
a  five-per-cent.  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  introduce  a  drainage- 
tube,  and  put  on  a  Listeria  dressing. 
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Generally,  after  free  opening,  cleansing,  and  disinfecting,  the 
cavity  heals  rapidly,  the  walls  being  already  partly  covered  with 
granulations  which,  under  the  compression,  unite  and  melt  together. 

We  should  mention  that,  in  case  of  extensive  mortification  of 
the  soft  parts  after  such  injuries,  amputation  may  be  indicated,  but 
this  is  rare  unless  there  was  at  the  same  time  fracture  of  the  bone. 

Although  the  sacs  of  blood  extravasations  rarely  require  open- 
ing, it  is  more  frequent  with  those  containing  lymph,  not  on  account 
of  suppuration,  but  to  induce  healing  ;  as  they  do  not  coagulate  or 
absorb,  but  often  increase  in  size,  operation  is  required  in  most 
cases,  and  it  is  advisable  not  merely  to  puncture  the  tumor  and 
evacuate  the  contents,  but  to  open  it  widely,  disinfect,  and  drain  it 
as  above  described.] 


CHAPTER  IV. 

CONTUSED  AND  LACERATED   WOUNDS   OF  TUB 

SOFT  PARTS. 


LECTURE    XII. 


Mode  of  Occurrence  of  these  Wounda ;  their  Appearance. — Slight  H»morrhage  in  Con< 
tnsed  Wounds. — Early  Secondary  Hemorrhages. — Gangrene  of  the  Edges  of  the 
Wound. — Influences  that  effect  the  Slower  or  more  Bapid  Detachment  of  the  Dead 
Tissue. — Indioations  for  Primary  Amputation* — ^Local  Complications  in  Contused 
Wounds ;  Decomposition,  Putrefaction,  Septic  Inflammations. — Contusion  of  Ar- 
teries ;  Late  Secondary  Hemorrhages. 

Thb  causes  of  contused  wounds,  of  which  we  have  to  treat  to-day, 
are  the  same  as  those  of  simple  contusions,  only  in  the  first  cases  the 
force  is  usually  greater  than  in  the  latter,  or  the  body  by  which  they 
are  induced  is  of  such  a  form  as  to  divide  the  skin  and  soft  parts 
easily,  or  else  parts  of  the  body  have  been  injured  where  the  skin  is 
particularly  thin,  or  lies  over  parts  imusually  firm. 

The  kick  of  a  horse,  blow  from  a  stick,  bite  of  an  animal  or  a  man, 
being  run  over,  wounding  with  blunt  knives,  saws,  etc.,  are  frequent 
causes  of  contused  woimds.  Nothing,  however,  causes  more  contused 
wounds  than  rapidly-moving  wheels  and  rollers  of  machinery,  cutting- 
machines,  circular«aws,  spinning-jennies,  and  the  various  machines 
with  cog-wheels  and  hooks.  All  of  these  instruments,  the  product 
of  advancing  industry,  do  much  injury  among  the  operatives.  Men 
and  women,  adults  and  children,  with  crushed  fingers,  mashed  hands, 
ragged,  lacerated  wounds  of  the  forearm  and  arm,  are  now  among  the 
constant  patients  in  the  surgical  wards  of  hospitals  in  every  large 
dty.  Innumerable  persons  are  thus  maimed  of  fingers,  hands,  or 
arms,  and  many  of  these  patients  die  as  a  result  of  their  mjuries.  If 
to  these  you  add  (what  recently  is  becoming  rarer,  it  is  true)  railroad 
injuries,  those  caused  by  blasting,  building  tunnels,  eta,  vou  mav 
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imagine,  not  only  bow  much  sweat,  but  bow  mucb  blood,  clings  to  tbe 
many  evidences  of  modem  culture.  At  tbe  same  time  it  is  not  to  be 
denied  that  the  chief  cause  of  these  accidents  is  ihe  carelessness, 
often  the  foolhardiness,  of  the  workman.  Familiarity  with  the  dan- 
gerous object  renders  persons  at  last  careless  and  rash ;  some  pay  for 
this  with  their  lives. 

Gunshot  wounds  also  essentially  belong  to  contused  wounds ;  but, 
as  they  have  some  peculiarities  of  their  own,  we  shall  treat  of  them 
in  a  special  chapter.  Lacerated  wounds,  and  tearing  out  of  pieces 
from  the  limbs,  we  shall  consider  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 

Fractures  of  bones  of  the  most  varied  and  dangerous  varieties  ao- 
company  contused  wounds  from  all  the  above  causes;  but  for  the 
present  we  shall  leave  these  out  of  consideration,  and  treat  only  of  the 
soft  parts. 

In  most  cases,  the  appearance  of  a  wound  indicates  whether  it  was 
due  to  incision  or  contusion.  You  already  know  the  character  of  in- 
cised wounds,  and  I  have  alluded  to  some  cases  where  a  contused 
wound  had  the  appearance  of  an  incised  one,  and  the  reverse.  Con- 
tused wounds,  like  incised,  may  be  accompanied  by  loss  of  substance, 
or  there  may  be  simply  solution  of  continuity.  The  borders  of  these 
wounds  are  generally  uneven,  especially  the  edges  of  the  skin ;  the 
muscles  occasionally  look  as  if  chopped ;  tags  of  the  soft  parts,  of 
various  sizes,  not  unfrequently  large  flaps,  hang  in  the  wound,  and 
may  have  a  bluish-red  color,  from  the  blood  stagnated  or  effused  in 
them.  Tendons  are  torn  or  pulled  out,  fascise  are  torn,  the  skin,  for 
some  distance  aroimd  the  wound,  is  not  unfrequently  detached  from 
the  &scia,  especially  if  the  contusing  force  was  combined  with  a  tear- 
ing and  twisting.  The  grade  of  this  destruction  of  the  soft  parts  of 
course  varies  greatly,  and  its  extent  cannot  always  be  accurately  de- 
termined, as  we  cannot  always  see  how  far  the  contusion  and  tearing 
extend  beyond  the  wound ;  from  the  subsequent  course  of  the  wound 
we  often  satisfy  ourselves  that  the  contusion  extended  much  further 
than  the  size  of  the  wound  indicated  ;  that  separation  of  muscles,  di- 
visions of  fasciae,  and  efilusions  of  blood,  extended  under  the  skin, 
which  may  have  been  but  little  torn.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  skin- 
wound  gives  no  means  of  judging  of  the  extent  and  depth  of  the  con- 
tusion, for  it  renders  it  very  difficult  to  correctly  estimate  such  an  in- 
jury at  the  first  examination;  while  the  appearance  of  the  wound 
gives  the  laity  no  idea  of  danger,  the  experienced  surgeon  soon  sees 
the  gravity  of  the  case. 

Since  the  injury,  especially  when  due  to  machinery,  is  very  rapidly 
done,  the  pain  is  not  great;  and  immediately  after  the  injury  the  pain 
from  contused  wounds  is  often  very  slight;  the  more  so,  the  greater 
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the  injury  and  crushing  of  the  parts.  This  is  readily  explained  by 
the  nerves  in  the  wound  being  entirely  mashed  and  destroyed,  conse- 
quently incapable  of  conducting ;  moreover,  what  I  told  you  in  the 
last  lecture  about  local  concussion  of  nerves,  the  so-called  stupor  of 
the  injured  part^  comes  into  play. 

At  first  sight  it  seems  rather  remarkable  that  these  contused 
wounds  bleed  little,  if  any,  even  if  large  veins  or  arteries  be  crushed 
or  torn*  There  are  well-observed  cases  to  show  that,  after  complete 
crushing  of  the  femoral  or  axillary  artery,  there  v/as  absolutely  no 
primary  haemorrhage.  It  is  true,  this  is  rare ;  in  many  cases  where  there 
is  complete  solution  of  continuity  of  a  large  artery  by  a  contusion, 
although  there  is  no  spirting  stream,  there  is  constant  trickling  of 
blood;  this,  coming  from  the  femoral  artery,  would  speedily  cause 
death.  I  have  already  told  you  how  this  arrest  of  haemorrhage  takes 
place  in  small  arteries,  but  will  make  it  clearer  to  you  by  an  iQustra- 
tion.  A  railroad  hand  was  run  over  by  a  locomotive,  so  that  the 
wheel  passed  over  his  left  thigh  just  below  the  hip- joint.  The  unfor^ 
tunate  was  at  once  brought  on  a  litter  to  the  hospital ;  meantime  he 
bad  lost  much  blood,  and  came  in  very  pale  and  anaemic,  but  perfectly 
conscious.  After  complete  removal  of  the  torn  clothing,  we  found  a 
horrible  mangling  of  the  skin  and  muscles.  The  bone  was  crushed  to 
atoms,  the  muscles  were  partly  mashed  to  pulp,  partly  hung  in  tags 
from  the  wound,  the  skin  was  torn  up  as  far  as  the  hip-joint.  At  no 
point  of  this  horrible  wound  did  an  artery  spirt^  but  from  the  depth  con- 
siderable blood  constantly  trickled  out,  and  the  general  state  of  the  pa^ 
tient  clearly  showed  that  he  had  already  lost  much  blood.  It  was  evident 
that  the  only  thing  to  be  done  here  was  to  amputate  at  the  hip-joint^ 
but  in  the  condition  the  patient  then  was,  this  was  not  to  be  thought 
of;  the  new  loss  of  blood  from  this  severe  operation  would  undoubt- 
edly have  been  at  once  fatal.  Hence  it  was,  first  of  all,  necessary  to 
arrest  the  haemorrhage,  which  evidently  came  from  a  rupture  of  the 
femoral  artery.  I  first  tried  to  find  the  femoral  in  the  wound,  while  it 
was  compressed  above ;  but  all  the  muscles  were  so  displaced,  all  the 
anatomical  relations  were  so  changed,  that  this  was  not  quickly  done, 
hence  I  proceeded  to  ligate  the  artery  below  Poupart's  ligament. 
After  this  was  done,  most  of  the  bleeding  ceased,  but  not  entirely,  on 
account  of  the  free  arterial  anastomosis ;  and  as  no  regular  dressing 
could  be  applied,  on  account  of  the  existing  mangling,  I  surrounded 
the  limb  firmly  with  a  tourniquet,  close  below  where  I  proposed 
to  exarticulate.  Now  the  bleeding  stopped;  we  gave  various 
remedies  to  revivify  the  patient ;  wine,  warm  drinks,  etc.,  were  ad- 
ministered, so  that^  toward  evening,  he  had  so  &r  recovered  that  his 
temperature  was  again  normal,  and  the  radial  pulse  was  again  good 
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I  should  have  preferred  postponing  the  operation  till  the  following 
day,  i^  in  spite  of  ligature  and  tourniquet,  with  the  strengthening  of 
the  heart's  beat,  there  had  not  been  some  bleeding  from  the  wound,  so 
that  I  feared  the  patient  might  bleed  to  death  during  the  night 
Hence,  with  the  able  help  of  my  assistants,  I  exarticulated  the  thigh 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  During  the  operation  the  absolute  loss  of 
blood  was  not  great,  but  it  was  too  much  for  the  already-debilitated 
patient.  At  first  all  seemed  to  go  well ;  the  spirting  vessels  were  all 
ligated,  the  wotmd  cleansed,  and  the  patient  placed  in  bed ;  soon  he 
suffered  from  restlessness  and  dyspnoea,  which  increased,  finally  con- 
vulsions occurred,  and  the  patient  expired  two  hours  after  the  opera- 
tion. Examination  of  the  femoral  artery  of  the  crushed  extremity 
showed  the  following :  In  the  upper  third  of  the  thigh  there  was  a 
crushed  and  torn  part,  comprising  about  one-third  the  calibre  of  the 
artery.  The  tags  of  the  tunica  intima,  as  well  as  the  other  coats  of 
vessel,  and  the  connective  tissue  of  the  sheath,  had  rolled  up  into  the 
calibre  of  the  artery,  and  the  blood  could  only  escape  slowly ;  the 
surrounding  tissue  was  completely  saturated  with  blood.  In  this  case, 
no  dot  had  formed  in  the  artery,  as  the  escape  of  blood  was  still  too 
free  to  permit  this ;  but,  if  you  ima^ne  that  the  contusion  had  affected 
the  entire  circumference  of  the  artery,  you  may  understand  how  the 
tags  of  the  coats  of  the  vessel  pressing  into  its  calibre  from  all  sides 
might  have  rendered  the  escape  of  the  blood  more  difficult,  or  even 
impossible ;  then  a  thrombus  would  have  formed,  and  stopped  the 
vessel,  and  gradually  have  become  organized,  so  as  to  cause  permanent 
closure,  just  as  after  ligation.  If  no  hsemorrhage  had  followed  the  partial 
crushing  of  the  artery  in  this  case,  if,  for  instance,  the  crushing  had 
occurred  without  an  external  wound,  possibly  a  clot  would  simply  have 
formed  at  the  part  roughened  by  the  contusion,  a  thrombus  forming 
from  the  wall ;  in  this  case  there  might  have  been  crushing  of  the 
artery  with  preservation  of  its  calibre,  a  result  that  is  said  to  have 
been  observed. 

If  you  apply  the  above-described  condition  of  a  large  crushed  ar- 
tery to  smaller  arteries,  you  will  understand  how  there  may  here  more 
readily  be  complete  spontaneous  plugging  of  the  calibre  of  the  vessels 
partly  by  in-rolling  of  the  fragile,  torn  timica  intima,  partly  by  con* 
traction  of  the  tunica  muscularis  and  by  the  tags  of  the  adventitia, 
and  that  consequently  bleeding  may  fail  almost  entirely  in  such  con- 
tused wounds. 

Observation  of  this  led  a  French  surgeon,  ChassaignaCj  to  invent 
an  instrument  for  crushing  off  portions  of  the  body ;  he  terms  this 
operation  icrasement^  the  instrument  he  calls  an  icraseur.  It  con- 
lists  of  a  strong  metallic  ligature,  composed  of  small  links,  which 
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is  to  be  applied  around  the  part  to  be  removed,  and  then  drawn  slow- 
ly into  a  strong  metal  frame  bj  means  of  a  ratch  arrangement. 
When  the  instrument  is  properly  used  it  causes  absolutely  no  haemor- 
rhage. Little  favor  as  the  instrument  at  first  found  among  surgeons, 
from  their  dislike  to  contused  wounds  in  operative  surgery,  there  is 
no  doubt  of  its  advantages  in  suitable  cases.  Woimds  caused  by 
ecnuemerU  usually  heal  with  very  little  local  or  general  reaction ;  co- 
incident inflammations  occur  less  frequently  with  this  class  of  woimds 
than  with  pure  incised  wounds.  Nevertheless  icra&ement  will  always 
be  limited  to  a  small  number  of  operations. 

There  is  another  factor  for  limiting  the  haemorrhages  in  extensive 
contusions,  that  is,  the  weakening  of  the  heart's  action  caused  by  the 
injury,  probably  due  to  reflex  action.  Persons  badly  injured,  besides 
Buffering  from  loss  of  blood  and  injury  of  the  nerve-centres,  are  usually 
Ux  a  time  in  a  state  of  numbness  or  stupor ;  the  word  most  commonly 
used  to  express  this  state  of  depression  is  ''  shock."  The  fright  from 
the  injury  and  all  thoughts  about  it,  which  follow  in  rapid  succession^ 
unite  in  producing  great  psychical  depression,  which  has  a  paralyzing 
effect  on  the  heart's  action.  Still,  even  in  persons  not  greatly  af- 
fected psychically  by  the  injury,  as  old  soldiers  who  have  often  been 
wounded,  or  very  phlegmatic  persons,  a  severe  injury  is  not  entirely 
without  this  effect,  so  that  we  must  suppose  that  there  are  purely 
physical  causes  for  shock.  Contusions  of  the  abdomen  have  an  even 
more  depressing  effect  on  the  nerve-centres  than  do  those  of  the  ex- 
tremities, as  I  have  already  told  you.  In  this  connection  the  so-called 
beating-experiment  (Klopfversuch)  of  Golz  is  very  interesting:  if  we 
repeatedly  strike  a  frog  sharply  on  the  belly  with  the  handle  of  a 
scalpel,  he  becomes  as  it  were  paralytic;  as  a  result  of  paresis  of  their 
walls,  the  abdominal  vessels  distend  greatly  and  take  up  almost  all  the 
blood,  so  that  all  the  other  vessels  and  even  the  heart  become  blood- 
less,  and  the  latter  only  contracts  feebly. 

When  the  patient  has  recovered  from  this  state  of  psychical  and 
physical  depression,  the  heart  begins  to  act  with  its  former  or  even 
greater  energy,  then  haemorrhages  may  occur  from  vessels  that  had  not 
previously  bled.  This  variety  of  secondary  haemorrhage  occurs  after 
operations,  when  the  effect  of  the  anaesthetic  has  passed  off.  Hence 
the  patient  should  be  carefully  watched  at  this  time,  to  guard  against 
such  secondary  haemorrhages,  especially  if,  from  the  locality  of  the  in- 
jury, there  be  reason  to  sus]>ect  that  a  large  artery  has  been  injured. 

Now  we  must  again  examine  somewhat  more  attentively  the  local 
changes  in  the  woimd. 

Although  doubtless  the  processes  that  take  place  in  the  contused 
wound,  the  changes  on  its  surfeice  and  final  healing,  must  be  essentially 
the  same  as  in  incised  wounds,  still  in  the  appearances  in  the  two  cases 
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there  are  considerable  differences.  One  verj  important  oircumstanoe 
is,  that  in  contused  wounds  the  nutrition  of  the  edges  of  the  skin  and 
soft  parts  is  more  or  less  extensively  destroyed  or  impaired,  or,  to  ex- 
press  this  more  anatomically,  the  circulation  and  nenre  influence  in  the 
borders  of  contused  wounds  are  more  or  less  lost.  Tliis  at  once  pr&> 
vents  the  possibility  of  healing  by  first  intention,  as  this  requires  per- 
fect vitality  in  the  surfaces  of  the  wound.  Hence  contused  wounds 
always  heal  with  suppuration. 

This  observation  causes  us  to  introduce  sutures  ortiy  firm  union  bj 
plasters  very  rarely;  you  may  consider  this  as  a  general  rule.  There 
are  exceptions  to  this  rule,  which  you  will  only  learn  exactly  in  the 
clinic,  and  of  which  I  shall  only  incidentally  remark,  that  occasionally 
we  fasten  large,  loose  flaps  of  skin  in  their  original  position,  not  b» 
fSiuse  we  expect  them  to  unite  by  first  intention,  but  that  they  maj 
not  from  the  first  retract  too  much  and  atrophy  to  too  great  an  ex- 
tent. 

Granulation  and  suppiuntion  are  esentially  the  same  as  in  wounds 
with  loss  of  substance,  except  that  they  are  slower,  and  we  might  say 
more  uncertain  at  many  places.  In  incised  wounds  with  loss  of  sttb> 
stance  also  a  thin  superficial  layer  of  tissue  is  occasionally  lost,  if  it 
be  not  very  well  nourished;  but  this  is  insignificant  as  compared  with 
the  extensive  loss  of  tissue-shreds  that  occurs  in  contused  wounds. 
Many  days,  often  for  weeks,  tags  of  dead  (necrosed)  skin,  fascia,  and 
tendons,  hang  to  the  edges  of  the  wounds,  while  other  parts  are 
luxuriantly  granulating. 

This  process  of  detachment  of  the  dead  from  the  living  tissue 
takes  place  as  follows :  A  cell  infiltration  and  formation  of  vessels,  lead- 
ing  to  development  of  granulations,  start  from  the  borders  of  the 
new  tissue;  granulations  form  on  the  border  of  the  healthy  tissue,  and 
their  surface  breaks  down  into  pus.  With  this  change  to  the  fluid  state 
as  it  were  the  solution  -and  melting  of  the  tissue,  of  course  the  cohe- 
sion of  the  parts  must  cease,  and  the  dead  shreds,  which  previously 
were  in  continuity  with  the  living  tissue  by  their  filamentary  connec- 
tion, must  now  falL 

Hence  part  of  the  surface  of  contused  wounds  almost  always  be- 
comes necrosed  (from  veKpo^y  dead),  gangrenoua  (from  ^  ydyypaiva 
from  ypaiV6>,  I  consume),  which  are  both  expressions  for  parts  in 
which  circulation  and  innervation  have  ceased,  or  which  are  entirely 
dead.  The  part  where  the  detachment  takes  place  is  technically 
called  the  line  of  demarcation  of  the  gangrene.  These  technical 
terms,  which  refer  to  every  variety  of  gangrene,  no  matter  how  it 
occurs,  you  must  only  notice  provisionally  here.  I  will  try  to  render 
this  pn)cess  of  detachment  of  necrosed  tissue  by  suppuration  more 
distinct  by  means  of  a  diagram. 
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In  tlie  portion  of  connective  tissue  represented,  suppose  c,  the 
border  of  the  wound,  be  so  destrojed  by  ilie  injury  that  its  circulation 
is  arrested  and  it  is  no  lonf|>er  nourished ;  the  blood  is  oosguI&t«d  in 
the  Teasels  as  £u-  as  the  shading  extends  in  the  diagram.  Now  cell* 
infiltration  and  inflammatoty  new  formation  be^  at  the  outer  edge  of 
the  living  tissue,  at  the  border  between  a  and  b  where  the  vessels  termi- 
nate in  loops;  these  vascular  loops  dilate,  grow,  and  multiply  ;  in  the 
tissue  the  infiltration  is  constantly  increased  by  wandering  oells,  as  if 
the  edge  of  the  wound  were  here ;  granulation  tissue  is  formed ;  this 
turns  to  pus,  on  the  sur&oe,  that  is,  close  to  the  dead  tissue,  and 
then  of  course  the  necrosed  part  falls,  because  its  cohesion  with  the 
living  tissue  has  ceased.  Hence  detachment  of  the  necrosed  shreds  of 
tissue  results  from  inflammati<»i  with  suppuration ;  when  the  dead  por- 
tion of  tissue  has  &Ilen,  the  subjacent,  suppurating  layer  of  granula- 
tions comes  lo  light,  haviog  been  already  developed  before  the 
detachment  of  the  necrosed  part.  What  you  here  see  in  connective 
tissue  is  true  of  the  other  tissues,  bone  nut  excepted. 
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In  many  cases,  on  the  fresh  borders  of  the  wound  we  may  see 
about  how  much  will  die,  but  bj  no  means  in  all  cases,  and  we  can 
never  decide  from  the  first  as  to  the  bordering  line  of  the  dead  tissue. 

Completely  crushed  skin  usually  has  a  dark-blue  violet  appearance 
and  feels  cold;  in  other  cases  we  at  first  see  no  change  in  it,  but  in  a 
few  days  it  is  white,  without  sensation,  later  it  becomes  gray,  or,  when 
quite  dry,  grayish  or  brownish  black.  These  various  colors  depend 
chiefly  on  the  amount  of  coagulated  blood  remaining  in  the  vessels  or 
infiltrated  in  the  tissue  itself  by  the  partial  rupture  of  the  vessels. 
The  healthy  skin  is  bordered  by  a  rose-red  line  which  loses  itself  in  a 
diffuse  redness ;  this  is  due  to  collateral  dilatation  of  the  capillaries, 
and  is  partly  also  a  symptom  of  fluxion,  of  which  we  have  before 
spoken ;  it  is  the  reaction  redness  about  the  wound,  which  we  have 
already  described ;  for  the  living  wound-surface  only  begins  where 
the  blood  still  flows  through  the  capillaries. 

In  muscles,  fiEisciae,  and  tendons,  we  can  decide  far  less  frequently, 
and  often  not  at  all,  from  the  appearance  at  first,  how  far  they  will  be 
detached. 

The  time  required  for  the  dead  tissue  to  be  separated  and  detached 
from  the  living  varies  greatly  with  the  different  tissues.  This  de- 
pends first  on  the  vascularity  of  the  tissues ;  the  richer  a  tissue  in 
capillaries,  the  softer  it  is,  the  more  readily  cells  spread  in  it,  and  the 
richer  it  is  by  nature  in  cells  capable  of  development,  so  much  the 
more  rapidly  wiU  the  formation  of  granulations  and  the  detachment 
of  the  necrosed  parts  come  about*  All  these  circumstances  combine 
best  in  the  subcutaneous  cellidar  tissue  and  in  the  muscles,  least  so  in 
tendons  and  fiuciiB ;  the  cutis  stands  in  the  middle  in  this  respect 
The  circumstances  are  the  most  unfavorable  for  the  bones;  conse- 
quently the  separation  of  the  dead  from  the  living  takes  place  most 
slowly.  Of  this  more  hereafter.  Rich  supply  of  nerves  seems  to 
have  little  effect  in  this  process. 

But  there  are  many  other  influenoes  that  hinder  the  detachment 
of  the  dead  parts,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  that  retard  the  forma- 
tion of  granulations  and  pus ;  such  as  continued  action  of  cold  on  the 
wound,  as  might  be  effected  by  applications  of  bladders  of  ice.  The 
cold  keeps  the  vessels  contracted.  The  cell-movements,  the  escape  of 
cells  from  the  vessels,  go  01%  very  slowly  under  the  influence  of  low 
temperature.  Treatment  by  continued  warmth,  as  by  the  application 
of  cataplasms,  has  the  opposite  effect ;  by  this  means  we  increase  the 
fluxion  to  the  capillaries  and  cause  them  to  dilate,  as  you  may  readily 
see  from  the  redness  you  induce  on  the  healthy  skin  by  application  of  a 
hot  cataplasm ;  it  is  known  that  the  high  temperature  also  hastens 
Jie  cell-«ictivity. 
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It  is  entirely  impossible  to  tell  beforehand  the  influence  of  the 
general  state  of  the  patient  on  this  local  process.  It  is  true  we  may 
say  in  general  terms  that  it  is  energetic  in  the  strong,  stout,  and 
young,  more  moderate  and  sluggish  in  weak  persons ;  but  on  this 
point  we  are  often  deceived. 

From  what  has  already  been  said  you  may  suppose  that  contused 
wounds  need  much  longer  to  heal  than  more  simple  incised  ones.  It 
will  also  be  evident  that  there  may  be  circumstances  under  which 
amputation  of  the  limb  will  be  necessary,  all  the  soft  parts  being  en- 
tirely mashed  and  torn.  There  are  cases  where  the  soft  parts  are  so 
torn  from  the  bone  that  this  alone  remains  ;  so  that  on  the  one  hand 
cicatrization  cannot  occur,  and  on  the  other,  if  the  extremity  did  heal  in 
months  or  years,  it  would  be  perfectly  useless,  and  hence  it  would  be 
better  to  remove  it  at  once.  Still,  even  the  simple  complete  detach- 
ment of  the  skin  from  the  greater  part  of  an  extremity  may  some- 
times, though  rarely,  render  amputation  necessary,  as  in  the  case  of 
a  girl  who  lost  the  skin  from  the  wrist  to  the  ends  of  her  fingers  be- 
tween the  roUers  of  a  spinning  machine. 

Fortunately  such  cases  are  not  frequent;  in  similar  injuries  of  sin- 
gle fingers  we  mostly  leave  the  detachment  to  nature,  so  that  no  more 
is  lost  than  is  absolutely  incapable  of  living  ;  for  we  should  always 
remember  in  maiming  of  the  hand  that  every  line,  more  or  less,  is  of 
importance,  that  especially  single  fingers,  and  particularly  the  thumb, 
should  be  preserved  whenever  possible,  for  such  fingers,  if  only  slightly 
capable  of  performing  their  functions,  are  more  useful  than  the  best- 
made  artificial  hand  ;  for  the  foot  and  lower  extremity  there  are 
other  considerations,  of  which  we  shall  hereafter  speak  when  we 
come  to  complicated  fractures  of  bones. 

Would  that  this  maiming  and  slow  healing,  bad  as  they  are,  were 
the  only  cares  we  had  with  our  patients  having  contused  wounds  ! 
Unfortunately  there  is  a  whole  series  of  local  and  general  complica- 
tions which  directly  or  indirectly  endanger  life.  We  shall  first 
speak  of  the  chief  local  complications ;  for  the  more  general,  the 
**  accidental  diseases  in  wounds,"  we  reserve  a  future  chapter. 

Considerable  danger  may  arise  from  the  decomposing  tissue  on 
the  wound  infecting  the  healthj  parts.  Putrid  matters  act  as  fer- 
ments on  other  organic  combinations,  especially  on  fluids  containing 
them ;  they  induce  progressive  decomposition.  We  might  wonder  that 
such  extensive  decomposition  of  the  part  which  is  injured,  if  not  killed, 
should  not  occur  more  frequently  than  it  actually  does.  But  in  most 
cases  cell-action  occurs  so  quickly  on  the  border  of  the  living  tissue 
that  a  sort  of  living  wall  is  formed ;  this  new  formation  does  not  read- 
ily permit  the  passage  of  putrid  matter,  and  the  granulation  surface. 
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if  once  formed,  i3  particularly  resistant  to  such  influences.  In  many 
places  it  is  a  popular  remedy  to  cover  ulcers  with  cow-dung  and  other 
dirty  things;  this  never  causes  extensive  putrefactions  on  granulating 
wounds.  But  if  you  apply  such  substances  to  fresh  wounds,  and  bind 
them  firmly  on  so  that  the  tissue  may  be  mechanically  impregnated 
with  putrid  matter,  they  will  usually  become  gangrenous  to  a  certain 
depth,  and  then  an  energetic  cell-formation  opposes  the  putrefaction. 
The  reason  why  decomposing  matters  act  so  injuriously  on  fresh 
wounds,  and  so  slightly  on  granulating  ones,  I  consider  to  be,  that 
they  are  chiefly  absorbed  by  the  lymphatic  vessels.  If  you  inject  a 
drachm  of  putrid  fluid  into  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  of  a  dog, 
the  result  will  be  inflammation,  fever,  and  septicaemia.  If  you  make 
a  large  granulating  surface  on  a  dog,  and  dress  it  daily  with  charpie 
soaked  in  putrid  fluid,  it  will  have  no  decided  effect  Certain  dis- 
solved putrid  matters  may  pass  through  the  walls  of  the  veins  and 
capillaries ;  but  surgical  experience  teaches  that  lymphangitis  ac- 
companies poisoned  wounds  much  oftener  than  phlebitis  does. 

The  more  the  tissue  is  saturated  with  fluid,  the  more  it  is  disposed 
to  decomposition.  Hence,  the  cases  where  great  oedematous  swell- 
ing occurs  after  contusions  are  the  most  dangerous  in  this  respect; 
but  this  oedema  comes  on  very  readily  as  the  venous  circulation  is 
obstructed,  from  extensive  rupture  and  crushing  of  the  vessels,  which 
indeed  often  extend  far  beyond  the  borders  of  the  wound. 

Imagine  a  forearm  caught  under  a  stone  weighing  several  hun- 
dred-weight ;  there  will  probably  be  only  a  small  skin-wound,  but 
extensive  crushing  of  the  muscles,  tendons,  and  fasdse  of  the  forearm, 
and  mashing  and  rupture  of  most  of  the  veins ;  great  cedematous 
swelling  will  speedily  result,  as  the  blood  from  the  arteries  is  driven 
with  greater  eneigy  into  the  capillaries,  and  cannot  escape  by  its  cuf- 
tomary  passage  through  the  veins,  and  hence,  under  the  increased 
pressure,  the  serum  escapes  through  the  capillary  walls  into  the  tissue 
in  greater  amount.  What  a  tumult  in  the  circulation  and  in  the 
whole  nutrition  I  It  must  soon  appear  where  the  blood  can  still  cir- 
culate, and  where  not.  In  the  wound,  at  first,  under  the  influence  of 
the  air,  decomposition  of  the  parts  incapable  of  living  begins ;  this 
advances  to  the  stagnating  fluids,  and,  in  unfortunate  cases,  it  con- 
stantly progresses ;  the  whole  extremity  swells  terribly  as  far  as  the 
shoulder ;  the  skin  becomes  bright  red,  tense,  painful,  covered  with 
vesicles,  from  the  escape  of  serum  from  the  cutaneous  capillaries 
under  the  epidermis.  These  symptoms  usually  appear  with  alarming 
rapidity  the  third  day  after  the  injury.  As  a  result  of  this  disturb- 
ance of  circulation,  the  whole  extremity  may  become  gangrenous; 
in  other  cases,  onlv  the  fjEiscise,  tendons,  and  some  shreds  of  skin  die. 
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There  is  cell-infiltration  of  all  the  connective  tissne  of  the  extremity 
(of  the  subcQtaneoas  cellular  tissue,  the  perimysium,  neurilemma, 
sheaths  of  the  vessels,  periosteum,  etc.),  which  leads  to  suppuration. 
Toward  the  sixth  or  eighth  day  the  whole  extremity  may  be  entirely 
saturated  with  pus  and  putrid  fluid.  Theoretically,  we  might  im- 
agine such  cases  curable  ;  that  is,  we  might  imagine  that,  by  mak* 
ing  suitable  openings  in  the  skin,  the  pus  and  dead  tissue  might  be 
evacuated.  But  this  rarely  occurs  in  practice.  If  the  case  has 
undergone  the  above  distention,  generally  only  quick  amputation 
can  save  the  patient,  and  even  this  is  not  always  successful.  We 
may  term  this  variety  of  infiltration  sanio-serous.  There  is  a  cel- 
lular-tissue inflammation,  caused  by  local  septic  infection  ;  a  septic 
phlegmon,  whose  products  again  have  great  tendency  to  decomposi- 
tion, but  which  finally  leads  to  extensive  snppuration  and  necrosis 
of  tissue  if  the  patient  lives  through  the  blood-infection  which  al- 
ways accompanies  it.  The  earlier  such  processes  limit  themselves, 
the  better  the  prognosis  ;  with  the  advance  of  the  local  symptoms 
the  danger  of  death  of  the  patient  increases. 

[We  have  described  the  course  of  a  contused  wound  without 
treatment ;  fortunately,  under  our  present  method,  such  results  are 
rare.  The  progressive  putrefaction  seems  due  to  decomposition  of 
the  dead  tissue  and  fluids,  the  extravasated  blood  and  lymph.  If 
this  be  prevented  we  escape  the  local  eflFect  of  the  decomposition, 
and  the  inflammation  is  limited  to  elimination  of  the  mortified  tis- 
sue, and  the  general  reaction  will  be  inconsiderable.  These  the- 
oretical conclusions  prove  correct  in  practice  if  the  wound  can  be 
kept  aseptic,  that  is,  putrid  decomposition  in  it  prevented.  Although 
good  results  had  been  attained  by  the  open  treatment,  it  was  prop- 
erly Lister's  method  that  allowed  us  to  follow  accurately  the  undis- 
turbed course  of  contused  wounds.  This  showed  that  in  them,  as 
in  other  traumatisms,  the  injury  itself  did  not  induce  all  the  local 
and  general  reactions,  but  that  the  dangerous  symptoms  were  due 
to  accidental  but  frequent  complications.  The  first  of  these  is  de- 
composition of  the  primary  secretions  from  the  wound,  which  are 
particularly  abundant  in  contused  wounds  ;  the  crushed  soft  parts, 
whose  circulation  is  arrested,  furnish  excellent  material  for  develop- 
ment of  putrefaction.  We  have  already  mentioned  that  decompo- 
sition depends  on  the  presence  and  development  of  minute  germs. 
These  pass  into  the  wound  with  the  air  or  otherwise,  perhaps  at  the 
time  of  the  injury,  and,  as  circumstances  favor  their  development 
by  the  supply  of  nourishment,  the  multiplication  of  cocci  goes  on 
most  rapidly,  and  the  decomposition  thus  induced  is  favored  by  the 
warmth  and  moisture,  just  as  it  would  be  if  we  placed  dead  flesh 
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in  a  batching-box  supplied  witb  plenty  of  moiBt  air.  Hence  it  is 
very  important,  in  treating  contused  wounds,  to  prevent  infection 
from  witbout,  and  to  render  innocuous  any  exciters  of  decomposi- 
tion already  present  Tbis  being  done,  these  wounds  act  like  others. 
It  is  true,  healing  by  first  intention  is  prevented  by  the  edges  of  the 
wound  being  often  in  an  unviable  condition,  so  that  they  must  be 
detached.  But  even  to  this  there  are  many  exceptions ;  even  where 
the  circulation  appeared  abolished  it  may  be  reestablished,  and  the 
edges  of  the  wound  will  not  die,  merely  a  thin  layer  being  detached 
by  molecular  disintegration,  and  union  may  take  place  partly  by 
first  intention,  partly  by  granulation,  but  with  very  little  suppura- 
tion. 

In  other  cases,  if  the  extravasation  be  abundant  and  circulation 
be  arrested  in  large  portions  of  tissue,  healing  by  first  intention  is 
prevented,  but  by  aseptic  treatment  the  extravasated  blood  may  be 
reabsorbed  or  become  organized  to  connective  tissue  ;  the  necrosed 
parts  remain  free  from  smell,  are  detached  slowly  without  much 
suppuration  ;  part  of  the  tissue  on  the  border  of  the  dead  and  liv- 
ing tissue  is  taken  up  by  the  vessels,  the  remainder  of  the  surface 
produces  healthy  granulations,  which  effect  the  detachment  of  the 
necrosed  tissue.  In  this  way  even  considerable  contused  wounds 
may  heal  with  very  little  inflammatory  reaction  or  suppuration  ; 
this  may  require  a  long  time  if  the  parts  are  not  well  supplied  with 
vessels,  as  fascia,  tendons,  etc.  The  dead  tissues  assume  a  grayish- 
brown,  tanned  look,  they  dry  up  from  loss  of  water  and  are  thrown 
off  as  small  shreds  or  as  molecular  detritiuf  in  the  secretion  of  the 
wound.  Under  aseptic  treatment  this  secretion  is  odorless,  at  first 
bloody  serum,  later  more  purulent.] 

An  important  thing  in  the  course  of  contused  wounds  is  the  ac- 
tion of  the  arteries. 

An  artery  may  be  contused,  so  as  not  to  be  fully  divided,  and 
the  blood  continues  to  flow  through  it  although  part  of  its  wall  is 
incapable  of  living,  and  becomes  detached  on  the  sixth  to  the  ninth 
day,  or  even  later.  As  soon  as  this  occurs,  there  will  be  a  haemor- 
rhage in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  artery.  These  late  secondary 
hiemorrhages,  which  usually  come  on  suddenly,  are  exceedingly 
dangerous,  as  they  attack  the  patient  unexpectedly,  sometimes  while 
sleeping,  and  frequently  remain  unnoticed  until  much  blood  has 
escaped.  Besides  the  above  manner,  late  arterial  secondary  haemor- 
rhage may  also  result  from  suppuration  of  the  thrombus,  or  of  the 
wall  of  the  artery.  I  observed  a  case  of  this  kind  late  in  the  third 
week  after  a  severe  operation  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  femo- 
ral artery,  in  which,  however,  the  artery  was  not  wounded.     The 
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bleeding  began  at  night ;  as  the  wound  looked  perfectly  well,  and 
the  patient  had  for  some  time  slept  the  whole  night,  and  for  some 
days  had  been  promised  permission  to  get  up  the  next  day,  there 
was  no  nurse  in  his  private  room.  He  woke  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  (the  twenty-second  day  after  the  operation),  found  himself 
swimming  in  blood,  and  rung  at  once  for  the  nurse.  She  instantly 
called  the  assistant  physician  of  the  ward,  who  found  the  patient 
unconscious.  He  at  once  compressed  the  artery  in  the  wound,  and, 
while  I  was  being  called,  everything  was  done  to  restore  the  pa- 
tient. I  found  him  pulseless,  unconscious,  but  breathing,  and  the 
heart  still  beating.  While  I  made  ready  to  ligate  the  femoral  ar- 
tery, the  patient  died  ;  he  had  bled  to  death.  A  very  sad  case  !  A 
man  otherwise  healthy,  strong,  in  the  bloom  of  life,  near  recovery, 
must  end  his  life  in  this  miserable  way  !  Rarely  has  a  case  so  de- 
pressed me.  Still  there  was  no  blame  anywhere  ;  as  it  happened, 
all  the  circumstances  had  been  very  favorable.  The  nurse  was 
awake  in  the  next  room,  the  physician  was  only  down  one  flight  of 
stairs  in  the  same  house,  and  was  with  the  patient  in  three  or  four 
minutes  ;  but  the  bleeding  must  have  existed  before  he  woke.  He 
was  probably  awakened  by  the  feeling  of  wetness  in  the  bed.  On 
autopsy,  a  small  spot  of  the  femoral  artery  was  found  suppurated 
and  perforated.  Fortunately,  it  is  not  always  a  femoral  that  bleeds, 
nor  does  the  bleeding  always  come  so  precipitately,  or  at  night ; 
hence,  we  should  not  become  dissatisfied  with  our  art  from  such  a 
rare  case.  TJsuaUy  such  arterial  haemorrhages  from  suppurating 
wounds  are  at  first  insignificant,  and  soon  cease  under  styptics  or 
compression  ;  but  after  a  few  days  the  bleeding  comes  on  more 
actively,  and  is  more  difficult  to  arrest ;  finally,  the  haemorrhages 
recur  more  and  more  quickly,  and  the  patient  constantly  becomes 
worse.  In  all  severe  arterial  haemorrhage  instantaneous  compres- 
sion is  the  first  remedy. 

[In  contused  wounds,  secondary  haemorrhages  would  be  actually 
the  rule  if  the  arteries  and  veins  were  not  closed  early  by  thrombi. 
This  thrombosis  is  partly  due  to  the  contusion,  partly  to  the  walls 
of  the  vessel  not  being  in  condition  to  preserve  the  blood  fluid,  but 
still  not  being  so  much  injured  as  to  die ;  the  compression  of  the 
vessels  by  the  surrounding  tissue  may  also  favor  the  extension  of 
the  thrombosis,  which  often  goes  beyond  the  portion  of  vessel  actu- 
ally crushed.] 

In  all  arterial  secondary  haemorrhages  the  first  remedy  to  be 
used  is  compression  on  the  wound,  or,  if  this  is  covered  with  a 
dressing,  on  the  main  artery  of  the  limb  ;  every  nurse  should  know 
how  to  do  this  until  an  elastic  bandage  can  be  applied  ;  and  after 
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this  the  surgeon  should  be  sent  for.     Of  course  the  nurse  should 
not  leave  the  patient  for  this  purpose. 

Compression  b  only  a  palliative  remedy.  The  bleeding  may 
cease  after  it ;  but,  if  it  be  considerable,  ancl  you  are  sure  of  its 
origin,  I  strongly  advise  you  at  once  to  ligate  the  artery  at  the 
point  of  election,  for  this  is  the  only  certain  remedy.  You  should 
do  this  the  sooner  if  the  patient  be  already  exhausted  ;  remember 
that  a  second  or  third  such  bleeding  will  surely  cause  death.  Hence, 
in  the  operative  course,  you  should  particularly  practise  ligating  the 
arteries,  so  that  you  may  find  them  so  certainly  that  you  could 
operate  when  half  asleep.  In  these  particular  cases  much  time  is 
unnecessarily  lost  in  applying  styptics,  which  usually  act  only  palli- 
atively,  or  not  at  all.  vLigation  of  arteries  is  only  a  trifle  for  one 
who  knows  anatomy  thoroughly,  and  has  employed  his  time  well 
in  the  operative  courses.  Anatomy,  gentlemen  !  Anatomy,  and 
again  anatomy  !  A  human  life  often  hangs  on  the  certainty  of  your 
knowledge  in  this  branch. 

While  treating  of  secondary  hsBmorrhages,  we  shall  speak  of 
parenchymcUous  hoemorrliages.  The  blood  rises  from  the  granula- 
tions as  from  a  sponge  ;  we  nowhere  see  a  bleeding,  spirting  vessel. 
The  whole  surface  bleeds,  especially  at  every  change  of  the  dressing. 
This  may  be  due  to  various  causes  :  great  friability  or  destructibil- 
ity  of  the  granulations,  that  is,  their  defective  organization,  may  be 
the  fault,  and  this  malorganization  of  the  granulations  again  may 
depend  on  constitutional  diseases  (hsBmorrhagic  diathesis,  scorbutis, 
septic  or  pysemic  infection).  Still,  local  causes  about  the  wound 
are  imaginable,  as,  if  extensive  coagulation  gradually  formed  in  the 
surrounding  veins,  the  circulation  in  the  vessels  of  the  granulations 
would  be  so  affected  ;  the  pressure  of  blood  would  so  increase  that 
not  only  the  serum  might  escape  from  them,  but  they  would  rup- 
ture. It  is  true  I  have  hitherto  had  no  opportunity  of  confirming 
this  by  autopsy,  but  I  have  seen  very  few  of  these  parenchymatous 
haemorrhage?.  The  latter  explanation  sounds  very  plausible  ;  so  far 
as  I  know,  it  originates  with  Stromeyer.  He  calls  such  hsBmor- 
rhages  ^'  haemostatic."  According  to  the  causes,  it  may  be  more  or 
less  difficult  to  arrest  such  hsemorrhages ;  in  most  cases  ice,  com- 
pression, and  styptics,  will  be  proper,  or,  in  severe  cases,  ligation  of 
the  arterial  trunk,  although  this  occasionally  fails.  This  form  of 
hsemorrhage  occurs  chiefly  in  very  debilitated  persons,  who  have 
been  exhausted  by  suppuration  and  fever,  and  hence  has  a  bad  sig- 
nificance for  the  general  state  of  the  patient. 
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LECTURE    XIII. 

ProgresBive  Suppuration  starting  from  Contused  Wounds.— Secondary  Inflammationa  of 
the  Wound:  their  Causes ;  Local  Infection.— Febrile  Reaction  in  Contused  Wounds ; 
Seoondaiy  Fever;  Suppurative  Fever;  Chill;  their  Caufies.—Treatment  of  Con- 
tused Wounds :  Immersion,  loe-bladders,  Irrigation ;  Criticism  of  these  Methods.— 
Incisions.  —  Counter-openings.  —  Drainage.  —  Cataplasms.  —  Open  Treatment  of 
Wounds.— ZM<€r*<  Dressing. — Prophylaxis  against  Secondary  Inflammations.— In- 
ternal Treatment  of  those  severely  Wounded. —  Quinine. —  Opium.  — Lacerated 
Wounds ;  Subcutaneous  Rupture  of  Muscles  and  Tendons ;  Tearing  out  of  Muscles 
and  Tendons  ;  Tearing  out  of  Pieces  of  a  Limb. 

[We  have  already  stated  that  by  proper  antiseptic  treatment  it 
is  possible,  even  in  severe  contused  wounds,  to  reduce  inflammation 
and  suppuration  to  a  minimum  by  preventing  decomposition  of  the 
secretion  of  the  wound  and  of  the  crushed  tissues.  For  this  to  be 
possible  the  case  must  come  under  treatment  early,  but  if  no  ra- 
tional treatment  has  been  used  severe  local  and  general  disturbances 
may  occur,  even  if  the  injury  seems  insignificant ;  in  fact,  it  is  these 
milder  cases,  where  the  fingers,  hand,  etc.,  have  been  injured  in  such 
a  way  as  not  to  prevent  their  use,  that  may  develop  the  severest 
symptoms,  because  the  patient  uses  the  part  till  he  has  to  give  it 
rest. 

Let  us  first  consider  these  dangerous  symptoms  which,  fortu- 
nately, are  growing  rarer  from  year  to  year,  as  antiseptic  treatment 
is  becoming  more  popular.  What  is  the  cause  of  the  severe  local 
and  general  symptoms  in  the  course  of  contused  wounds  ?] 

The  granulating  surface  that  develops  on  a  contused  wound  is 
generally  very  irregular,  and  often  has  njimerous  angles  and  pockets; 
there  is  suppuration  not  only  of  the  surface  of  the  wound,  but  of  the 
surrounding  contused  parts  under  the  uninjured  skin  ;  hence  the 
neighboring  skin  often  appears  undermined  by  pus.  The  inflamma- 
tion and  suppuration  often  unexpectedly  extend  between  the  muscles, 
along  the  bones,  and  in  the  sheaths  of  the  tendons,  because  these 
parts  were  also  affected  by  the  injury.  The  process  of  inflammation, 
once  excited,  creeps  along,  especially  in  the  sheaths  of  the  tendons 
and  in  the  cellular  tissue  ;  new  collections  of  pus  form,  superficially 
or  in  the  depths  ;  the  injured  part  remains  swollen  and  (edematous  ; 
on  the  surface  the  granulations  are  smeary,  yellow,  swollen,  and 
spongy.     When  we  press  in  the  vicinity  of  the  wound,  the  pus  flows 
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slowly  from  smaller  or  larger  openings,  which  have  formed  sponta- 
neously, and  this  pus  which  has  remained  for  a  time  in  the  depth  is 
not  infrequently  thin  and  bad  smelling.  Should  the  process  con- 
tinue long,  the  patient  becomes  more  miserable  and  weak ;  he  has 
high  and  continued  fever.  A  wound,  which  perhaps  at  first  appeared 
insignificant,  perhaps  about  the  hand,  has  extended  horribly,  and  in- 
duced severe  general  disturbance.  The  sheaths  of  the  tendons  about 
the  hands  and  feet  are  particularly  favorable  for  the  extension  of  deep 
suppurations,  which  readily  attack  the  joints,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  articular  inflammations  of  the  extremities  readily  attack  the 
sheaths  of  the  tendons.  These  states  may  take  a  yery  dangerous  turn, 
and  you  should  be  constantly  on  your  guard.  From  the  constant  pu- 
rulent infection,  as  well  as  from  the  daily  loss  of  pus,  even  the  strong- 
est man  may  emaciate  in  a  few  weeks,  and  die  with  symptoms  of 
febrile  marasmus. 

We  now  know  two  forms  of  inflammation  which  may  attack  con- 
tused woimds:  1.  Rapid,  progressive,  septic  inflamn^ation,  which 
begins  about  the  wound  during  the  first  three  or  four  days  (rarely  in 
less  than  twenty-four  hours,  and  just  as  rarely  after  the  fourth  day), 
and  which  is  caused  by  local  infection  from  parts  that  decompose  in 
the  wound.  2.  Progressive  purulent  inflammation,  which  is  particu- 
larly apt  to  occur  in  woimds  of  the  hands  or  feet  during  the  cleansing 
of  the  wound  from  necrosed  shreds  of  tissue,  without  the  pus  becom- 
ing ichorous,  although  butyric  acid  often  formed  in  it. 

But,  even  when  the  wound  has  entirely  cleaned  off  and  granu- 
lated, when  the  inflammation  is  bounded,  and  the  wound  begins  to 
cicatrize,  new  inflammation,  with  severe  results,  may  begin.  These 
secondary  progressive  inflammations  of  suppurating  wounds,  occur- 
ring even  several  weeks  after  the  injury,  and  sometimes  coming  as 
unexpectedly  as  lightning  from  a  clear  sky,  are  of  great  importance, 
and  are  sometimes  very  dangerous.  Tliey  are  almost  always  of  sup- 
purative nature,  and  may  be  fatal  from  intense,  phlogistic,  constitu- 
tional infection,  just  as  often  as  the  primary  progressive  suppurations. 
In  some  cases,  also,  they  prove  dangerous  from  their  location,  as  in 
wounds  of  the  head.  Tliese  cases  are  so  striking  and  tragical  that 
we  must  give  them  special  consideration.  Suppose  you  have  brought 
a  case  of  severe  crushing  of  the  leg,  with  fracture,  successfully 
through  the  first  dangers.  The  patient  has  no  fever;  the  wound 
granulates  beautifully,  and  has  even  begun  to  cicatrize.  Suddenly,  in 
the  fourth  week,  the  wound  begins  to  swell ;  the  granulations  are 
croupous  or  spongy,  the  pus  thin ;  the  whole  limb  swells.  The  pa- 
tient again  has  high  fever,  perhaps  repeated  chills.  Tlie  symptoms 
may  pass  off,  and  every  thing  go  on  in  the  old  track ;  but  it  often 
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turns  out  badljr.  In  a  few  days  the  strongest  man  may  become  a 
corpse.  Some  time  since  such  a  case  occurred  in  ZUrich,  in  a  fellow 
student  with  a  wound  of  the  head ;  it  may  serve  you  as  a  warning 
example.  The  young  man  received  a  blow  over  the  left  vertex ;  the 
bone  was  injured  very  superficially ;  the  wound  healed  quickly  by 
first  intention ;  only  a  small  spot  continued  to  suppurate.  As  the 
patient  felt  quite  well,  he  paid  no  attention  to  the  little  wound,  and 
went  about  as  if  perfectly  well.  Suddenly,  in  the  fourth  week,  after 
a  walk,  he  had  severe  headache  and  fever.  The  following  day  there 
was  about  a  teaspoonful  of  pus  collected  under  the  cicatrix,  which 
was  evacuated  by  an  incision.  This  did  not  have  the  desired  beneficial 
effect  on  the  general  condition ;  the  fever  remained  the  same.  In  the 
evening  delirium  began,  then  sopor.  The  fourth  day  the  previously 
vigorous  man  was  dead.  It  was  easy  to  diagnose  that  there  had  been 
suppurative  meningitiB.  This  was  proved  on  autopsy.  Although  at  the 
spot,  as  big  as  a  pea,  where  slight  suppuration  had  been  so  long 
kept  up,  the  bone  was  but  slightly  discolored  by  purulent  infiltration, 
still  the  suppuration  on,  in,  and  under  the  dura  mater  was  greatest  at 
the  part  exactly  corresponding  to  this  point ;  so  that  the  new  inflam- 
mation undoubtedly  started  from  the  wound.  A  short  time  since, 
here  in  Vienna,  in  private  practice,  I  saw  a  perfectly  similar  case,  also 
£ital,  in  a  man  who  several  weeks  previously  had  received  an  appar- 
ently insignificant  wound,  from  a  piece  of  a  soda-water  bottle  that 
burst,  at  the  upper  part  of  the  forehead,  along  the  margin  of  the 
hairy  scalp. 

The  inflammations  occurring  imder  such  circumstances,  as  already 
remarked,  are  usually  of  a  difiusely  purulent  character,  but  other 
forms  accompany  it,  or  occur  spontaneously,  such  as  diphtheritic  in- 
flammation of  the  granulations  {traumatic  diphtheria^  hospital  ganr 
ffrene)j  inflammation  of  the  lymphatic  trunks  {lymphangitis)^  and  a 
specific  form  of  capillary  lymphangitis  of  the  skin,  erysipeUzs  or  ery- 
sipelatous inflammation  ;  and,  lastly,  inflammation  of  the  veins  (phk' 
hitis).  Not  infrequently  all  of  these  processes  may  be  seen  mixed 
together.  We  shall  hereafter  study  these  diseases  more  accurately, 
under  accidental  traumatic  diseases.  But  here  we  must  consider  the 
causes  of  these  secondary  inflammations,  before  passing  to  the  treat- 
ment of  contused  wounds;  and,  in  so  doing,  we  must  anticipate 
somewhat.  All  of  these  forms  of  inflammation,  and  their  reflex 
action  on  the  organism,  are  so  intertwined,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
speak  of  one  without  mentioning  the  other. 

As  causes  of  secondary  inflammations  in  and  around  suppurating 
wounds  that  have  begun  to  heal,  we  may  mention  the  following :  1. 
Excessive  flow  of  blood  to  the  wound,  such  as  may  be  induced  bv  too 
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much  motion  of  the  part,  or  bj  great  bodily  exertion,  as  well  as  by 
exciting  drinks,  mental  agitation,  in  short,  by  any  great  excitement ; 
in  wounds  of  the  head,  such  congestions  are  particularly  dangerous. 
Congestion,  as  caused  by  too  tight  bandages,  may  prove  injurious  in  the 
same  way.  2.  Local  or  general  catching  cold ;  about  catching  cold  as 
a  cause  of  inflammation  we  know  little  more  than  the  simple  fiact  thai, 
under  certain  circumstances,  which  cannot  be  accurately  defined,  a 
sudden  change  of  temperature  induces  inflammations,  especially  in  a 
locus  minoris  resistentice  of  an  individual ;  in  a  wounded  person  the 
wound  is  always  to  be  considered  as  a  locus  minoris  resistentioe.  The 
danger  of  catching  cold  after  injury  was  certainly  over-estimated 
formerly;  I  hardly  know  of  any  certain  examples.  3.  Mechanical 
irritation  of  the  wound.  This  is  very  important.  The  pus  from  the 
wound  is  never  reabsorbed  by  the  uninjured  granulations ;  but,  if  they 
be  destroyed  by  mechanical  manipulations,  as  by  improper  dressings, 
much  probing,  etc.,  which  cause  the  wound  to  bleed  frequently,  new 
inflammations  may  be  induced.  Any  foreign  bodies  in  the  wound 
might  prove  serious  in  this  way,  such  as  pieces  of  glass,  lead,  or  iron, 
or  sharp  splinters  of  bone ;  for  the  first  changes  which  take  place  in 
the  wound,  the  Vicinity  of  such  foreign  bodies  is  less  important,  but, 
when,  from  muscular  movements,  and  the  motion  communicated  to  the 
tissue  from  the  arteries,  the  sharp  angles  of  a  foreign  body  keep  up 
constant  friction  in  a  part,  severe  inflammation  occurs  after  a  time. 
4.  Chemical  ferments  /  here  I  mention  first  soft  foreign  bodies,  such 
as  pieces  of  clothing,  paper  wads,  which  have  entered  the  tissue 
through  gunshot  wounds ;  these  substances  become  impregnated  with 
the  secretions  from  the  wound,  then  the  organic  material  (paper,  wool) 
decomposes,  and  acts  as  a  caustic  and  ferment  in  the  wound.  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe  that  necrosed  splinters  of  bone  also  act  rather  as  chem- 
ical than  as  mechanical  irritants ;  in  the  Elaversian  canals,  or  medullary 
cavity,  they  always  contain  some  organic  decomposing  substance ;  all 
such  pieces  of  bone  have  a  putrid  smell  when  extracted ;  if  the  sur- 
rounding granulations  were  partly  destroyed  by  the  sharp  angles  of 
such  a  fragment  of  bone,  the  putrid  matter  passes  frt>m  it  into  the 
open  lymphatic  vessels,  or  possibly  even  into  the  blood-vessels,  and 
so  induces,  not  only  local,  but,  at  the  same  time,  constitutional  infec- 
tion. Necrosed  tags  of  tendon  and  fascia  at  the  bottom  of  suppu- 
rating wounds  may  induce  the  same  results,  although  this  rarely  hap- 
pens. In  hospitals,  especially,  there  are  some  rare  cases  where  we  can 
find  none  of  the  above  causes ;  such  occurrences  naturally  induce  pe- 
culiar alarm,  and  attempts  have  been  made  to  explain  them  by  certain 
injurious  influences  of  the  hospital  atmosphere,  especially  such  as  is 
filled  with  the  smell  of  pus.     Many  circumstances  speak  against  the 
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view  that  the  injurious  substances  are  gaseous;  by  good  ventilation 
the  air  of  the  hospital  may  be  kept  pure,  but  this  is  no  protection 
against  the  affection  in  question  ;  moreover,  we  cannot  excite  inflam« 
mations  by  a^y  of  tne  gases  developing  from  pus  or  putrefying  sub- 
stances, unless,  perhaps,  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  when  dissolved  in 
water  and  injected  into  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue.  Putrid  fluids 
and  pus  from  other  patients  would  not  intentionally  be  brought  in 
contact  with  wounds ;  we  have  previously  shown  that  the  vicinity  of 
the  wound  may,  imder  some  circumstances,  be  infected  by  pus  from 
the  wound,  and  excited  to  new  inflammation*  Hence  there  is  little 
left  but  the  supposition  that  the  injuriously-acting  substances  are  of  a 
molecular,  dust^like  nature ;  they  may  float  about  in  the  air  of  the 
hospital,  but  they  may  also  adhere  to  the  bandages,  charpie,  com- 
presses, etc.,  with  which  we  dress  the  wounds,  or  to  the  instruments, 
forceps,  probes,  sponges,  etc.,  with  which  we  touch  the  wound.  May 
they  not  be  fungi,  or  other  organio  germs,  whose  nature  we  do  not  at 
present  know,  like  those  we  know  to  excite  fermentation?  This  ia 
possible,  for  in  every  cubic  foot  the  air  holds  quantities  of  such  germs, 
and  in  the  hospital  such  organic  germs  of  animal  or  vegetable  nature 
might  develop  in  the  secretions  from  wounds,  in  the  sputum  or 
excrement,  and  the  more  so  in  proportion  as  the  readily-decomposing 
secretions  and  excretions  are  collected  in  hospitals,  or  in  badly- 
built  watePKslosets  and  sewers.  On  this  point  we  can  only  haz- 
ard conjectures,  while  we  may  make  experiments  with  dry  putrid  sub- 
stances and  dry  pus,  by  powdering  them,  and  then  introducing  them 
Into  the  healthy  tissue  of  animals.  Such  experiments  have  been  made 
by  0.  Weber  and  myself,  and  they  have  shown  that  both  animal  and 
vegetable  putrid,  dry  substances,  as  well  as  dry  pus,  induce  inflam- 
mation ;  if  we  pulverize  these  substances,  stir  them  up  quickly  with 
water,  then  inject  them  into  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  of  ani- 
mals, they  will  excite  progressive  inflammation,  just  as  putrid  fluids 
and  fresh  pus  do.  Now,  it  must  at  once  be  acknowledged  that  in  a 
hospital  such  injurious  dust-like  bodies  may  readily  ding  to  dressings 
and  bedclothes ;  possibly,  also,  to  instruments.  In  short,  it  is  possible 
that  the  direct  injurious  influence  of  hospital  air  on  a  wound  may  be 
due  to  fine  dust-like  particles  of  putrid  or  purulent  matter  coming  in 
contact  with  it  from  the  dressings  or  instruments.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  such  injurious  materials  may  enter  the  body  in  other  ways 
besides  through  wounds,  as  through  the  lungs ;  indeed,  we  explain  the 
occurrence  of  all  so-called  infectious  diseases  by  the  entrance  in  the  or- 
ganism of  substances  which  have  a  sort  of  fermenting  influence  on  the 
blood ;  but,  whether  the  morbid  materials  which  excite  the  infectious 
diseases  chiefly  occurring  in  the  wounded  be  different  from  those  arising 
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from  the  wound  itself,  may  be  a  disputed  point,  so  far  as  we  at  present 
know.  We  shall  return  to  this  point  when  speaking  of  accidental 
traumatic  diseases.  You  will  suspect  me  of  contradicting  myself  here, 
because  in  yesterday's  lecture  I  said  that  no  molecular  body  could  en* 
ter  the  tissues  through  an  uninjured  granulation-sur&ce.  I  must  still 
claim  this  as  usual ;  a  strong,  uninjured  granulation-surface  is  a  de- 
cided protection  against  infection  through  the  wound.  But,  when  the 
infecting  material  itself  is  very  irritating,  so  that  it  destroys  the 
granulating  surface  by  causing  decomposition,  a  passage-way  is  opened 
for  the  poison  to  enter  the  tissues.  StiU  more,  there  are  certain  sub> 
stances  which  are  carried  into  the  granulation-tissue,  and  perhaps 
even  further,  by  the  pus-cells.  If  you  sprinkle  a  granulating  surHeuse 
on  a  dog  with  finely-powdered  carmine,  some  cells  take  up  the  small 
carmine  granules  and  wander  with  it  into  the  granulation-substance ; 
after  a  time  you  find  cells  with  carmine  in  the  granulation-tissue.  I 
consider  this  an  abnormal  retrograde  movement  of  the  pus-cells,  which 
we  generally  believe  to  pass  firom  the  granulation-tiasue  to  the  surface 
of  the  wound ;  it  is  true,  no  one  has  seen  this.  Nevertheless,  from  the 
above  experiment,  it  is  evident  that  even  molecular  substances  may 
pass  from  without  into  the  tissue  of  the  edges  of  the  wound,  and,  if 
these  substances  be  very  decomposable  or  cauterant,  they  will  excite 
active  inflammation.  But  all  of  the  millions  of  molecular  organisms 
in  the  atmosphere  are  not  taken  up  by  the  wound,  nor  do  they  each 
induce  inflammation.  My  belief  is  that  all  micrococci  do  not  neces- 
sarily have  a  phlogogenous  action,  but  only  those  which  are  formed 
in  certain  products  of  inflammation,  such  as  decomposing  pus  or 
fluids  of  the  body,  putrid  urine,  etc.,  and  which  have  there  ab- 
sorbed the  ferment.  This  is  the  most  frequent  cause  of  micrococ- 
cus in  hospital ;  hence  its  development  there  is  to  be  combated  with 
particular  energy.  I  do  not  believe  that  these  substances,  whether 
lifeless  or  living  molecules,  are  always  the  same,  but  I  think  the}" 
are  very  numerous,  as  are  the  causes  of  inflammation  generally  ; 
they  may  all  have  certain  chemical  peculiarities  in  common,  as  we 
might  suppose  from  their  similar  action,  although  we  know  nothing 
about  them,  except  this  action ;  they  also  differ  somewhat  in  their 
mode  of  action  on  this  or  that  tissue ;  the  absorbability  of  such  sub- 
stances may  vary  with  the  part  of  the  body,  and  possibly,  also,  with 
the  individual ;  but  the  large  number  of  these  injurious  substances 
is,  in  fact,  small  as  compared  with  the  innumerable  variety  of  organic 
substances  generally, 

Ftbrile  redciion  is  usually  greater  from  contused  than  from  incised 
wounds;  according  to  our  view,  this  is  because,  from  the  decomposi- 
tion, which  is  much  more  extensive  in  crushed  than  in  incised  parts. 
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far  more  putrid  matter  enters  the  blood.  If  in  any  case  tlie  putrid 
matter  is  particularly  intense,  or  very  much  of  it  is  taken  up  (es- 
pecially in  diffuse  septic  inflammations),  the  fever  assumes  the  charac- 
ter of  so-called  putrid  fever;  the  state  thus  induced  is  called  $^ti' 
cemia;  we  shall  hereafter  study  it  more  closely.  If  the  suppurative 
inflammation  extends  from  the  wound,  there  is  a  corresponding  con- 
tinued inflammatory  or  suppurative  fever ;  this  has  the  character  of 
remittent  fever  with  very  steep  curves  and  occasional  exacerbations, 
mostly  due  to  progress  of  the  inflammation,  or  to  circumstances  that 
favor  the  reabsorption  of  pus.  K  we  call  the  fever,  that  often,  but 
not  always,  accompanies  traumatic  inflammation,  simple  traumatic 
/every  we  may  term  the  fever  that  occurs  later  "  secondary  fever J^  or 
"  fupparaJtive  fe/ver^  This  may  immediately  succeed  the  traumatic 
fever,  if  the  traumatic  inflammation  progresses  regularly;  but  the 
traumatic  fever  may  have  ceased  entirely,  and  the  wound  be  already 
healing,  and  when  new  secondary  inflammations,  of  which  we  have 
fiilly  treated,  attack  the  wound,  they  are  accompanied  by  new  suppu- 
rative fever ;  in  short,  inflammation  and  fever  go  parallel  Occasion- 
ally, indeed,  the  fever  appears  to  precede  the  secondary  inflammation, 
but  this  is  probably  because  the  first  changes  in  the  wound,  which 
may  be  only  slight,  have  escaped  our  observation.  At  all  events,  on 
every  accession  of  fever  that  we  detect,  we  should  at  once  seek  for  the 
new  point  of  inflammation,  which  may  be  the  cause.  I  am  far  from 
asserting  that  it  is  necessary  to  measure  the  temperature  in  all  cases 
of  wounds;  undoubtedly  any  experienced  surgeon,  accustomed  to 
examine  patients,  would  know  the  condition  of  his  patient  without 
'measuring  the  temperature,  just  as  an  experienced  practitioner  may 
diagnose  pneumonia  without  auscultation  and  percussion ;  but  no  one 
who  understands  the  significance  of  bodily  temperature  doubts  that 
its  measurement  may  sometimes  be  a  very  important  aid  to  diagnosis 
and  prognosis.  It  is  with  it  as  with  every  other  aid  to  observation ; 
it  is  not  difficult  to  detect  a  dull  percussion-sound  in  the  thorax  where 
it  should  not  exist ;  but  the  art  and  science  of  determining  the  sig- 
nificance of  this  dull  percussion-sound  in  any  given  case  must  be 
learned ;  so,  too,  with  measurement  of  temperature :  for  instance,  we 
must  learn  whether  a  low  temperature  in  any  given  case  be  of  good 
or  bad  omen.  I  shall  enter  into  more  detail  on  this  subject  in  the 
clinic. 

Experience  teaches  that  secondary  fever  is  often  more  intense 
than  primary  traumatic  fever.  While  it  is  most  rare  for  the  latter  to 
begin  with  a  chill  (a  slight  chilliness  after  g^reat  loss  of  blood  and 
severe  concussion  is  not  usually  accompanied  by  high  temperature), 
it  is  not  at  all  so  for  a  secondary  fever  to  commence  with  severe  '^chiU.*^ 
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We  shall  at  once  study  tbis  peculiar  phenomenon  more  attentively. 
Formerly  the  chill  was  always  regarded  as  essentially  dependent  on 
blood-poisoning ;  if  we  now  regard  fever  generally  as  due  to  intoxi- 
cation, we  must  seek  some  special  cause  for  the  chilL  Observation 
shows  that  the  chill,  which  is  always  followed  by  fever  and  sweating, 
is  always  accompanied  by  rapid  elevation  of  temperature.  If  we  ther- 
mometrically  examine  the  temperature  of  the  blood  of  a  patient  with 
chill,  we  find  it  high  and  rapidly  increasing,  while  the  skin  feels  cool ; 
the  blood  is  driven  from  the  cutaneous  vessels  to  the  internal  organs. 
As  already  remarked,  Traube  considers  this  as  the  cause  of  the  ab- 
normal febrile  elevation  of  temperature.  We  shall  not  discuss  this  at 
present ;  at  all  events,  there  is  so  great  a  difference  between  the  air 
and  the  bodily  temperature  that  the  patient  feels  chiUed.  If  we  un- 
cover a  patient  with  fever,  who  lies  wrapped  up  in  bed  and  does  not 
feel  chilly,  he  at  once  begins  to  shiver.  Man  has  a  sort  of  conscious 
feeling  for  the  state  of  equilibrium  in  which  his  bodily  temperature 
stands  to  the  surrounding  air ;  if  the  latter  be  rapidly  warmed,  he  at 
once  feels  warmer,  if  it  be  rapidly  cooled,  he  at  once  feels  cool,  chilly. 
This  trivial  fact  leads  us  to  another  observation.  Tliis  sensitiveness 
for  warmth  and  cold,  this  conscious  feeling  of  change  of  temperature, 
varies  with  the  individual ;  it  may  also  be  increased  or  blunted  by  the 
mode*  of  life ;  some  persons  are  always  warm,  others  ever  too  cold, 
while  for  others  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  comparatively  a  matter 
of  indifference.  The  nervous  system  has  much  to  do  with  this.  Ac- 
curate studies  of  TVaube  and  Jochmann  have  in  fact  shown  that  the 
nervous  excitability  of  an  individual  has  a  great  effect  as  to  whether, 
in  a  rapid  elevation  of  temperature  of  the  blood,  the  change  will  be  much 
perceived  or  not ;  hence  that  in  torpid  persons,  in  comatose  condi- 
tions, chills  do  not  so  readily  occur  with  fever,  as  they  do  in  irritable 
persons  already  debilitated  by  long  illness.  I  can  only  confirm  this 
from  my  own  observation.  Although  I  have  a  general  idea  that, 
where  there  is  sufficient  irritability,  rapid  elevation  of  temperatiu*e 
and  chill  chiefly  occur  when  a  quantity  of  pyrogenous  material  enters 
the  blood  at  once,  still  I  cannot  deny  that  the  quality  of  the  material 
is  also  important.  We  know  nothing  of  this  quality  chemically,  but 
we  may  conclude  that  it  has  varieties,  because  both  the  fever-symp- 
toms and  their  duration  often  vary  greatly,  and  that  this  does  not 
solely  depend  on  the  peculiarities  of  the  patient.  According  to  my 
observations,  in  man  reabsorption  of  pus  and  recent  products  of  in- 
flammation is  more  apt  to  induce  chills  than  is  absorption  of  putrid 
matter,  which  is  p>erhaps  more  poisonous  and  dangerous.  I  do  not 
wish  to  weary  you  with  too  many  of  these  considerations,  and  so 
shall  return  to  the  subject  in  the  section  on  general  accidental  trau- 
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matio  and  infiammatoiy  diseases,  whicli  you  may  regard  as  a  con- 
tinuation of  this  study  of  fever.  I  will  only  remark  here  that  both 
the  septic  and  purulent  primary  and  secondary  inflammations,  with 
their  accompanying  fever,  may  also  occur  from  incised  wounds, 
especially  after  extensive  operations  (as  amputations  and  resections). 
We  have  considered  this  condition  along  with  contused  wounds, 
because  it  complicates  them  much  more  frequently  than  it  does 
ordinary  incised  wounds. 

[Decomposition  may  begin  in  a  contused  wound  within  twenty- 
four  hours  after  the  injury  ;  the  tissue  may  have  been  crushed  so 
that  circulation  is  arrested  and  its  substance  infiltrated  with  blood 
and  lymph  ;  it  may  also  contain  foreign  bodies,  and  ferments  from 
the  air  enter  it ;  hot  weather  may  favor  the  decomposition,  and  even 
in  a  few  hours  the  primary  secretion  may  have  an  odor.  If  some 
of  this  secretion  be  injected  into  an  animal  it  induces  intense  symp- 
toms of  local  and  general  septic  infection. 

Progressive  suppurative  inflammation  of  cellular  tissue,  occur- 
ring especially  in  wounds  of  the  hands  and  feet,  may  develop  with- 
out the  pus  becoming  foul ;  this  is  due  to  extension  to  the  healthy 
tissue,  the  pus  acting  as  an  infector  ;  w)ierever  it  enters  the  tissue 
it  induces  inflammation  and  suppuration,  which  may  thus  creep 
along  the  interspaces  of  the  connective  tissue  between  the  ten- 
dons, etc. 

In  granulating,  secondarily  inflamed  wounds  the  whole  granula- 
tion layer,  the  interspaces  in  the  connective  tissue  under  it,  many 
blood  and  lymph  vessels,  may  be  found  filled  with  micrococci,  ap- 
parently in  rapid  growth,  and  fungi  active  or  quiescent  may  bo 
found  in  the  fluid  secretion,  even  while  it  has  no  putrid  odor ;  in 
fact,  this  is  only  apt  to  occur  when  the  pus  is  confined  in  pockets. 

When  permanent  germs  have  developed  from  these  micrococci 
they  prove  quite  resistant,  and  may  be  dried  and  kept  for  some 
time ;  then  under  favorable  conditions,  as  in  decomposing  organic 
matter,  they  develop  and  multiply  enormously  and  penetrate  the 
tissue,  inducing  inflammation  mechanically  by  their  numbers  and 
chemically  by  transporting  phlogogenous  material.  To  live  and 
multiply,  the  fungi  must  supplant  the  albuminous  bodies  ;  this 
double  action  enables  them  to  penetrate  healthy  granulations ; 
dust-like  micrococci,  or  irritant  matter  containing  spores,  reaching 
the  granulating  surface,  may  attack  the  life  of  the  cells  and  destroy 
the  surface. 

Infecting  matters  may  enter  the  economy  by  the  air-passages  ; 
infectious  diseases  spread  from  substances  entering  the  organism. 
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which  act  as  poisons  on  the  blood  and  the  whole  body  ;  but  we  can- 
not say  if  the  same  morbid  matters  inducing  the  infectious  diseases 
occurring  especially  in  the  wounded,  may  enter  anywhere  except  by 
the  wound. 

If  the  inflammation  be  suppurative,  it  will  keep  up  an  inflamma- 
tory or  suppurative  fever,  which  has  a  remittent  character,  with 
steep  curves  and  temporary  exacerbations  ;  this  is  due  to  prog- 
ress of  the  inflammation,  or  circumstances  favoring  absorption  of 
pus. 

To  recognize  this  fever,  it  is  important  to  try  the  temperature  at 
regular  hours  with  the  thermometer  ;  this  may  give  an  early  alarm 
to  the  surgeon  of  something  going  wrong  in  the  wound ;  it  is  an 
aid  both  to  diagnosis  and  prognosis. 

In  contused  wounds  we  should  care  especially  for  free  escape  of 
secretion  by  drainage,  and  to  prevent  infection  of  the  wound  by 
anything  that  might  excite  decomposition,  or  at  all  events  to  limit 
this. 

Let  us  suppose  a  recent  contused  wound  with  moderate  destruc- 
tion of  the  soft  parts,  extravasation  of  blood,  and  disturbance  of 
circulation  in  the  adjacent  parts  ;  the  first  care  should  be  to  cleanse 
it  perfectly  of  foreign  bodies,  blood-clots,  and  tissue  fluids,  by 
passing  over  it  a  stream  of  a  two-per-cent.  solution  of  carbolic  acid  ; 
of  course  any  haemorrhage  is  to  be  arrested  ;  drainage-tubes  should 
be  applied,  the  wound  again  washed  with  a  four-per-cent.  solution 
of  carbolic  acid,  and  a  Listeria  dressing  applied. 

It  is  a  disputed  point  whether  sutures  should  be  used  in  such 
wounds  ;  if  the  contusion  be  considerable,  we  may  not  expect  union 
by  first  intention,  and  accurate  apposition  of  the  edges  would  be 
useless  or  even  injurious  ;  but  sutures  may  prevent  wide  gaping  or 
excessive  retraction  of  the  flaps,  which  would  retard  union  ;  hence 
deep  sutures  may  be  introduced  to  fix  the  flaps  in  place  without  ac- 
curately approximating  them.  If  the  wound  be  small  and  only  the 
edges  contused,  the  contused  part  may  be  cut  off  and  united  as  in 
any  incised  wound. 

Slight  wounds,  under  Listeria  dressing,  run  their  course  almost 
without  reaction,  the  mortified  tissue  being  gotten  rid  of  by  molec- 
ular disintegration  and  absorption.  Gangrenous  shreds  do  not  ap- 
pear, the  crushed  parts  recover  by  restoration  of  the  circulation  or 
by  plasmatic  circulation,  and  entrance  of  wandering  cells  ;  this 
dead  tissue  is  also  consumed  by  the  granulation  tissue,  which  forms 
on  the  borders  of  the  living,  just  as  are  portions  of  dead  tissue  in- 
troduced into  the  abdomens  of  animals.  Under  such  circumstances, 
suppuration  may  be  slight  or  absent,  there  may  be  merely  a  mucous 
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secretion  without  cells,  at  first  brownish-red,  later  yellowish,  and 
some  parts  may  unite  by  first  intention. 

If,  in  the  contusion,  there  has  been  extensive  crushing  and  tear- 
ing of  the  soft  parts  or  openings  into  the  joints  or  sheaths  of  the 
tendons,  fractures  of  the  bones,  etc.,  frequently  Listeria  dressing 
does  not  answer  the  purpose,  from  the  difficulty  of  cleansing  the 
wound  and  later  of  preventing  decomposition.  Frequently  such 
wounds  are  not  recent  when  they  come  under  treatment ;  they  may 
be  unclean  from  foreign  bodies  or  applications  of  arnica,  poultices, 
etc.  In  such  cases  it  is  well  not  to  try  Listerism,  but  to  treat  the 
wound  open  :  cleanse  it  carefully,  guard  against  retention  of  secre- 
tion, enlarging  the  skin-wound  if  necessaiy ;  if  the  soft  parts  are 
undermined,  make  counter-openings  ;  cut  off  parts  incapable  of  liv- 
ing, and  wash  the  wound  with  a  six-  to  eight-per-cent.  solution  of 
chloride  of  zinc,  which  is  disinfectant  and  slightly  cauterant ;  this 
gives  the  blood  a  red  hue  and  the  tissue  a  grayish-white  color. 
Apply  drainage-tubes  and  fill  the  pockets  with  some  charpie  or  pre- 
pared cotton  soaked  in  a  disinfectant  solution.  This  prevents  su- 
perficial adhesions  as  well  as  retention  of  the  secretions.  To  the 
wound  you  apply  plenty  of  charpie,  and  cover  the  whole,  far  beyond 
the  contusion,  with  compresses  also  soaked  in  disinfectant  (such  as 
acetate  of  alumina),  then  gutta-percha  paper  and  a  snug  bandage. 

The  dressing  should  be  changed  daily,  and,  if  there  is  much  dis- 
charge, twice  daily — else  the  disinfectant  will  not  suffice.  This 
dressing  also  supplies  moe«^  warmth^  which  has  a  favorable  effect 
on  the  previously-disturbed  circulation  ;  redness  and  (Edematous 
swelling  of  the  edges  of  the  wound  diminish,  and  granulations 
develop.  Dressings  with  JSuroio*8  fluid  are  cheaper  than  Listeria 
dressing,  and  less  irritating  than  carbolic  solutions. 

Each  time  the  wound  is  dressed  it  should  be  carefully  washed 
and  examined  for  collections  of  pus.  If  the  escape  of  matter  be 
anywhere  impeded  the  opening  should  be  enlarged,  or  a  counter 
opening  made  by  passing  a  silver  catheter  or  a  flexible  metal  sound 
to  the  bottom  of  the  sinus,  then  cutting  down  on  it.  During  sup- 
puration the  wound  should  be  thus  dressed ;  when  the  cavity  is 
filled  up  cicatrization  may  be  hastened  by  some  irritating  salve,  as 
of  red  precipitate,  iodoform,  etc. 

After  injuries  by  machinery,  railroad  accidents,  etc.,  there  may 
be  such  crushing  of  the  tissue  as  to  cause  primary  mortification  of 
the  skin  and  soft  parts.  The  muscles  are  crushed  to  a  pulp,  and 
with  the  extravasations,  etc.,  may  form  a  flaccid  bladder  communi- 
cating outwardly  by  a  small  wound  in  the  skin  ;  the  skin  being  very 
resistent  to  crushing  force,  as  is  observable  on  using  ChasBaignac^s 
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ecraseury  it  may  be  so  compressed  as  to  be  bloodless  and  leathery, 
bat  it  is  difficult  to  divide  it  completely  ;  where  the  crushing  has 
been  extensive,  but  the  opening  in  the  skin  is  small,  this  should  be 
enlarged  to  expose  the  cavity  for  treatment  ;  in  such  cases  open 
treatment  is  insufficient,  from  the  danger  of  decomposition  at  some 
point  of  the  dead  tissue  exposed  to  moisture  at  the  heat  of  the 
body.  Here  permanent  antiseptic  irrigation  may  be  resorted  to,  by 
dressing  as  above  described,  with  charpie  in  the  wound  and  cover- 
ing with  compresses,  only  not  applying  gutta-percha,  but  suspend- 
ing an  EsmarcK'a  iirigator  so  that  Burow^s  solution  may  drop  on 
the  moist  compresses  and  keep  them  wet ;  the  injured  part  being 
placed  on  a  rubber  cloth  so  that  the  superfluous  liquid  may  run 
from  it  into  a  vessel  under  the  bed  ;  constant  renewal  of  the  disin- 
fecting fluid  in  the  dressing  is  thus  secured.  This  plan  is  suited  for 
severe  injuries  of  the  hand  and  fingers.  If  the  wound  be  extensive, 
deep,  and  irregular,  it  is  well  to  lead  the  irrigation  through  the 
drainage-tubes  to  the  bottom  of  the  wound,  for  which  purpose  you 
may  let  one  or  two  of  the  chief  tubes  project  through  the  dressing 
and  connect  with  the  irrigator  ;  the  fluid  may  escape  through  an- 
other tube  or  through  the  wound.  When  the  apparatus  is  in  good 
working  order,  it  requires  little  further  attention.  The  effect  is  very 
good,  the  necrosed  parts  being  quickly  detached  and  healthy  granu- 
lations developed.  Irrigation  also  acts  by  abstracting  heat  and  re- 
lieving pain,  and  is  very  acceptable  to  the  patient,  except  when  the 
bed  is  accidentally  wet.  It  is  best  suited  for  applying  immediately 
after  the  injury  ;  when  the  wound  has  cleaned  and  granulated,  this 
dressing  may  be  changed  for  simple  moist  dressing. 

The  results  from  this  treatment  are  very  favorable  as  compared 
with  those  by  old  methods.  Besides  the  slight  local  reaction  there 
is  absence  of  severe  general  infectious  disease  if  the  irrigation  be 
applied  early.  The  temperature  may  rise  high,  but  other  signs  of 
fever  are  absent. 

If,  from  improper  treatment,  decomposition  and  putrefaction 
have  started,  if  the  edges  of  the  wound  and  the  soft  parts  are 
swollen,  infiltrated  with  serum,  and  symptoms  of  general  infection 
are  present,  if  amputation  is  not  directly  indicated,  treatment  should 
be  preceded  by  energetic  disinfection  and  evacuation  of  the  septic 
matter.  This  is  to  be  done  by  opening  the  wound  to  its  full  extent, 
washing  with  a  four-per-cent.  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  and  rubbing 
with  sponges ;  the  mortified  tissues  are  removed,  and  where  the 
skin  is  gangrenous  it  is  to  be  divided  to  where  it  is  healthy  ;  pock- 
ets are  to  be  opened  ;  numerous  deep  punctures  should  be  made  in 
the  infiltrated  tissue  to  let  the  serum  escape,  according  to  VoUc- 
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mannas  plan  ;  then  the  whole  should  be  washed  and  rubbed  with  a 
four-per-cent.  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  and  Burow^i  solution  ap- 
plied on  compresses  and  irrigation  started. 

Even  when  contused  wounds  have  begun  to  suppurate  decompo- 
sition may  occur  from  retained  secretion.  This  is  shown  by  redness 
and  swelling  of  the  edges,  or  by  sudden  severe  pain  and  fever  ;  on 
examination  you  find  a  sensitive  spot,  on  pressing  which  thin  fetid 
pus  escapes  from  some  part  of  the  wound.  Often  jthere  are  several 
such  points,  or  the  suppuration  is  in  the  sheath  of  a  tendon  or  be- 
tween muscles,  and  we  have  a  long  sinus.  In  such  cases  counter- 
openings  are  indicated,  or  even  laying  open  the  whole  fistulous 
tract,  and  scraping  with  a  sharp  spoon  the  relaxed  granulations,  and 
cauterizing  the  surface  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  chloride  of 
zinc.  In  such  cases  also  the  acetate  of  alumina  is  the  best  dressing, 
but  it  should  be  applied  at  least  once  daily. 

If  the  inflammation  be  diphtheritic  in  character,  with  hard  infil- 
tration, deep  incisions  should  be  made  to  prevent  gangrene,  and 
moist  warmth  applied  (compresses  moistened  with  hot  Btiroic^a  so- 
lution) to  break  down  the  infiltration  and  hasten  suppuration. 

This  is  the  only  reason  for  using  poultices,  which  were  formerly 
so  common,  because  they  retain  heat  better  than  hot-water  com- 
presses. They  should  be  banished  from  the  hospital  as  a  dirty 
dressing  with  many  objections  ;  in  private  practice,  where  their 
preparation  may  be  watched,  they  may  sometimes  be  employed  ; 
the  warmth  is  agreeable  to  the  patient. 

We  have  incidentally  mentioned  quiet  and  position  in  the  treat- 
ment ;  in  this  class  of  injuries  it  is  the  more  important,  as  excite- 
ment of  the  vascular  system  induces  congestion  of  the  injured  parts 
and  is  injurious.  Hence  not  only  should  the  injured  part  be  kept 
motionless,  but  the  whole  body  should  be  kept  quiet,  the  patient 
remaining  in  bed  and  avoiding  all  motion.  Mental  quiet  is  also 
most  desirable. 

When  possible,  the  injured  part  should  be  elevated.  Gravity  has 
some  effect  on  the  circulation,  as  you  may  see  by  letting  your  arm 
hang  relaxed  for  five  minutes,  when  the  hand  will  feel  heavy  and 
the  veins  on  its  back  be  filled  ;  but  if  you  hold  it  up  the  hand  grows 
white  and  smaller.  When  feeble  persons  lie  in  bed  their  faces  look 
fuller  than  after  they  have  been  up  some  time.  For  injuries  of  the 
hand  Volkmann  has  recommended  vertical  suspension  of  the  arm  ; 
the  same  treatment  may  be  applied  for  inflammations  of  the  leg. 
In  this  position  pain  is  speedily  lessened  ;  for  deep-seated  inflam- 
mations it  is  less  useful. 

Another  remedy  is  regular  compression  by  a  roller  bandage, 
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which  may  be  applied  over  Lister*s  dressing  ;  this  improves  the 
circulation  and  prevents  further  swelling  ;  rubber  bandages  rather 
loosely  applied  may  replace  muslin  for  this  purpose  ;  this  also  tends 
to  relieve  pain. 

The  most  important  rules  for  avoiding  accidental  complications 
of  wounds  are  prophylactic,  and  consist  in  rigid  antisepsb,  not  only 
in  treating  the  wound,  but  in  the  whole  care  of  the  patient.  The 
surgeon  should  see  to  the  disinfection  of  the  furniture  and  every- 
thing in  the  room,  to  the  ventilation  and  cleanliness,  and  to  the  re- 
moval of  old  dressings,  etc.  If  attention  be  merely  given  to  the 
wound,  results  will  be  unsatisfactory.  Instruments,  sponges,  dress- 
ings, etc.,  should  be  kept  constantly  disinfected.  For  hospitals  new 
sponges  should  be  cleaned,  disinfected,  and  kept  in  a  closed  glass 
vessel  in  a  four-per-cent.  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  which  should  be 
changed  every  week,  and  be  washed  again  in  carbolized  water  before 
using.  Catgut  and  silk  should  be  boiled  for  an  hour  in  a  four-per- 
cent, solution  of  carbolic  acid.  Carbolized  gauze  loses  its  strength 
after  a  time,  hence  should  be  prepared  fresh  frequently.  Gutta- 
percha paper,  the  instruments,  etc.,  should  be  washed  with  carbol- 
ized water  before  using.  Nurses  should  be  trained  to  consider 
antisepsis,  as  well  as  cleanliness,  second  nature. 

Spencer  Wells,  the  ovariotomist,  demanded  that  physicians  wish- 
ing to  see  his  operations  should  not  have  visited  a  dissecting  or 
autopsy  room  for  some  days  previously,  hoping  thus  to  escape  in- 
fection from  their  clothing.  Danger  from  this  cause  may  probably 
be  avoided  by  washing  in  disinfectant  solutions  on  leaving  the  dis- 
secting or  autopsy  room.  It  is  proper  to  remove  the  outer  clothing 
before  entering  the  sick-room,  as  infecting  germs  readily  adhere  to 
rough  cloth.  In  the  hospital  it  is  well  to  wear  a  linen  blouse  with 
the  sleeves  tight  at  the  wrist,  and  when  this  is  soiled  put  on  a  fresh 
one  ;  this  is  not  to  protect  the  clothes  of  the  surgeon,  but  to  guard 
against  infection. 

This  advice  is,  of  course,  applicable  to  any  kind  of  wound, 
whether  from  accident  or  operation.  You  cannot  be  too  exact  in 
observing  the  above  rules  ;  they  are  applicable  not  only  to  hospitals, 
but  just  as  much  so  to  private  practice. 

Cooling  drinks  and  medicines  and  proper  diet  should  be  pre- 
scribed :  if  a  remittent  fever  occurs,  rendering  the  patient  dull  and 
sleepless,  quinine  and  opium  may  be  beneficial.  If  the  fever  be 
slight,  give  nothing ;  if  fever  increases  toward  evening,  two  five- 
grain  doses  of  quinine,  with  bicarbonate  of  soda,  may  be  given,  and 
the  eighth  of  a  grain  of  morphine  at  bedtime  ;  on  cessation  of  the 
fever  this  may  be  discontinued. 
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Now  a  few  words  about  lacerated  wounds^  by  which  we  mean 
those  where  there  is  a  division  of  the  soft  parts  and  the  skin  or  of 
the  latter  alone,  characterized  chiefly  by  the  irregular,  uneven  edges 
of  the  wound  ;  different  tissues  having  different  cohesiveness  and 
elasticity,  the  same  force  tears  some  more  readily  than  others,  and 
some  retract  more  than  others.  At  the  time  of  injury  the  pain  is 
severe,  but  soon  ceases,  as  the  nerves  have  been  torn  and  fail  to 
conduct.  Haemorrhage  is  usually  slight,  even  if  large  arteries  have 
been  ruptured  ;  this  is  due  to  the  mode  of  injury.  If  an  artery  be 
stretched  lengthwise,  the  intima  and  media  tear  first,  they  roll  up 
and  obstruct  the  calibre  ;  if  the  traction  continue,  the  tougher  ad- 
ventitia  is  drawn  out  into  a  solid  string,  which  finally  ruptures  in 
the  middle,  leaving  two  conical  ends,  plugged  within  by  a  mechan- 
ical obstruction  about  which  blood  quickly  coagulates.  Haemor- 
rhages from  ruptured  veins  may  be  much  freer,  because  their  ad- 
ventitia  is  much  weaker,  and  is  apt  to  be  torn  with  the  inner  mem- 
branes. 

Microscopic  examination  of  a  lacerated  wound  shows  that  it  is 
almost  always  the  intercellular  substance,  not  the  cells,  that  is  torn. 
The  destruction  is  less  than  in  contused  wounds,  hence  the  prognosis 
is  more  favorable ;  the  wound  being  more  exposed,  there  is  less 
fear  of  injury  of  deep  tissues,  and  we  see  the  full  extent  of  injury. 
Healing  by  first  intention  is  not  rare,  as  the  edges  of  the  wound 
have  not  been  crushed,  and,  although  many  blood-vessels  may  have 
been  ruptured,  circumstances  are  favorable  for  plasmatic  circula- 
tion.] 

But  ruptures  are  not  always  exposed  ;  there  are  also  subciUanS' 
OU8  ruptures  of  muscles,  tendons,  or  even  of  bones,  without  there  hav- 
ing been  any  contusion.  A  person  wishes  to  leap  a  ditch,  and  makes 
a  start,  but  fails  in  his  attempt ;  he  falls,  and  feels  a  severe  pain  in 
one  leg,  and  limps  on  it.  On  examination,  just  above  the  heel  (the 
tuberositas  calcanei),  we  find  a  depression  in  which  the  thumb  may 
be  laid  ;  the  motions  of  the  foot  are  imperfect,  especially  extension. 
What  has  happened  ?  The  tendo  Achillis  has  been  torn  from  the 
calcaneus  by  the  great  muscular  action.  The  same  thing  occurs 
with  the  tendon  of  the  quadriceps  femoris,  which  is  attached  to  the 
patella,  with  the  patella  itself,  which  may  be  torn  in  two,  with  the 
ligameutum  patellae,  with  the  triceps  brachii,  which  may  be  torn 
from  the  olecranon,  and  generally  carries  a  piece  of  the  latter  along 
with  it.  Here  you  have  a  few  examples  of  such  subcutaneous  rup- 
tures of  tendons  ;  I  have  seen  subcutaneous  rupture  of  the  rectus 
abdominis,  of  the  vastus  extemis  cruris,  and  other  muscles.  These 
simple  subcutaneous  ruptures  of  muscles  are  not  serious  injuries ; 
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they  are  readily  recognized   by  the  disturbance   of  function,  by 
the  depression,  which  may  be  seen  and  still  better  felt,  which  at 
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once  occurs,  but  subsequently  is  masked  by  the  effused  blood.  The 
treatment  is  simple  :  rest  of  the  part,  placing  it  so  that  the  ruptured 
ends  may  be  brought  in  contact  by  relaxation  of  the  muscle,  cold 
compresses,  lead-water  lotions  for  several  days  ;  after  eight  or  ten 
days  the  patient  can  generally  rise  without  pain  ;  at  first  there  is 
a  connective-tissue  intermediate  substance,  which  soon  condenses  so 
much,  by  shortening  and  atrophy,  that  a  firm  tendinous  cicatrix 
forms  ;  the  course  is  just  the  same  as  in  subcutaneous  division  of 
tendons,  of  which  we  shall  speak  in  the  chapter  on  deformities. 

Functional  disturbances  of  any  considerable  amount  rarely  re- 
main ;  occasionally  there  is  some  weakness  of  the  extremity  and 
loss  of  delicate  movements,  especially  in  the  hand. 

For  such  subcutaneous  rupture  of  muscles  and  tendons  to  be 
caused  by  contusion,  the  crushing  force  would  have  to  be  very  great ; 
such  a  contusion  would  probably  run  a  bad  course  ;  extensive  sup- 
purations and  necroses  of  tendons  might  be  expected.  Here,  again, 
you  see  how  varied  may  be  the  course  of  injuries  apparently  the 
same,  according  to  the  mode  of  their  origin.  In  injuries  by  machin- 
ery there  is  often  such  a  wonderful  combination  of  crushing,  twist- 
ing, and  lacerating,  that  even  with  great  experience  it  is  very  diflS- 
cult  to  give  any  accurate  prognosis  of  their  course.  The  favorable 
course  of  cases,  where  small  or  even  large  portions  of  a  limb  (as  the 
hand)  are  torn  off,  is  especially  worthy  of  mention.  I  have  seen  two 
cases  where  fingers  were  torn  off ;  I  will  briefly  narrate  one  of 
them  :  a  mason  was  employed  on  a  scaffolding,  and  suddenly  felt  it 
giving  way  under  him  ;  from  the  roof  of  the  house  against  which 
the  scaffold  rested  there  hung  a  loop  ;  the  falling  man  grasped  this, 
but  only  succeeded  in  getting  the  middle  finger  of  the  right  hand 
through  the  loop  ;  he  hung  a  moment  and  then  fell  to  the  ground. 
Fortunately,  the  height  was  not  great,  and  he  was  not  injured,  but 
the  middle  finger  of  the  right  hand  was  gone  ;  it  was  torn  out  at  the 
joint  between  the  first  phalanx  and  the  metacarpal  bone,  and  it  still 
hung  in  the  loop.  The  two  tendons  of  the  flexors  and  that  of  the 
extensor  remained  attached  to  the  finger  ;  they  had  been  torn  off 
just  at  the  insertion  of  the  muscles  ;  the  man  dried  his  finger  with 
the  tendons,  and  subsequently  carried  it  in  his  purse  as  a  memento 
of  the  circumstance.  I  saw  a  similar  case  in  the  clinic  at  Zurich 
(Fig.  41).  Cure  resulted  without  much  inflammation  of  the  forearm, 
and  actually  no  treatment  was  required.  In  Zurich  I  saw  two  cases 
where  the  hand  was  torn  out ;  in  one  case  there  was  enough  skin 
remaining  to  leave  the  healing  to  itself,  in  the  other  case  an  ampu- 
tation of  the  forearm  was  necessary.  Both  cases  terminated  favora- 
bly.    In  war  it  is  not  very  rare  for  arms  and  legs  to  be  torn  from 
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their  sockets  by  large  cannon-balls.  I  have  also  seen  a  case  where 
a  boy  fourteen  years  old  had  the  right  arm  with  the  scapula  and 
clavicle  so  torn  from  the  thorax,  by  a  wheel  of  machinery,  that  it 
was  only  attached  at  the  shoulder  by  a  strip  of  skin  two  inches  wide 
(Fig.  42).  The  axillary  artery  did  not  bleed  a  drop  ;  both  ends 
were  closed  by  torsion  (Fig.  40).  The  unfortunate  fellow  died 
soon  after  the  injury.  Tearing  out  of  entire  extremities  is  usually 
quickly  fatal. 


CHAPTER  V. 


SIMPLE  FRACTURES   OF  BONES 


LECTURE  XIV. 


CaoaeB,  Different  Varieties  of  Fractures. — Symptoms,  Diagnosis. — Course  and  External 
Symptoms. — Anatomy  of  Healing,  Formation  of  Callos. — Source  of  the  Inflamma- 
tory Osseous  New  Formation.— Histology. 

GsinxEMEN :  Hitherto  we  have  been  exclusively  occupied  with 
injuries  of  the  soft  parts ;  it  is  time  to  consider  the  bones.  You  will 
find  that  the  processes  that  Nature  excites  for  the  restoration  of  the 
parts  are  essentially  the  same  that  jou  already  know ;  but  the  circum- 
stances are  more  complicated,  and  can  only  be  fully  understood  when 
you  are  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  mode  of  healing  in  the  soft 
parts.  Every  person  knows  that  bones  may  be  broken,  and  again  be 
firmly  united ;  this  can  only  be  done  by  bony  tissue,  as  you  will  at 
once  see;  hence  it  follows  that  new  bony  substance  must  be  formed ; 
the  cicatrix  in  bone  is  usually  bone ;  a  very  important  fact,  for,  if  this 
were  not  the  case,  if  the  broken  ends  only  grew  together  by  connec- 
tive tissue,  as  divided  muscles  do,  the  long  bones  particularly  would 
not  be  united  firmly  enough  to  support  the  body,  and  after  the  sim- 
plest fractures  many  men  would  be  cripples  for  life.  Still,  before  fol- 
lowing the  process  of  the  healing  of  bones  to  its  more  minute  details, 
a  study  that  has  always  been  pursued  with  great  zeal  by  surgeonS| 
I  must  teU  you  something  about  the  origin  and  symptoms  of  simple 
firactures ;  I  say  ^^  simple  or  subcutaneous  fractures ''  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  those  accompanied  by  wounds  of  the  soft  parts. 

Man  may  even  come  into  the  world  with  broken  bones :  the  bones 
of  the  foetus  may  be  broken,  while  in  the  uterus,  by  abnormal  oon- 
tmctions  of  that  organ,  or  by  blows  or  kicks  on  the  pregnant  abdomen, 
and  such  intra-uterine  fractures  generally  heal  with  considerable  dislo- 
cation ;  as  we  shall  see  in  other  instances,  the  vis  medicatrix  ncUurce 
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is  a  better  physician  than  surgeon.  Of  course,  fractures  of  the  bones 
may  occur  at  any  age,  but  they  are  most  frequent  between  the  ages 
of  twenty-five  and  sixty  years,  for  the  following  reasons :  The  bones 
of  children  are  still  pliable,  and  hence  do  not  break  so  easily ;  if  a 
child  falls,  it  does  not  fall  heavily.  Old  people  have,  as  is  commonly 
remarked,  brittle,  friable  bones ;  or,  anatomically  expressed,  in  old  age 
the  medullary  cavity  grows  larger,  the  cortical  substance  thinner ;  but 
old  persons  are  less  in  danger  of  fractures  of  the  bones,  because  their 
lack  of  strength  prevents  their  doing  hard  and  dangerous  work.  It  is 
during  the  age  when  men  are  most  exposed  to  hard  work  that  injuries 
generally  and  frtustures  especially  are  roost  liable  to  occur.  The  less 
fr^uency  of  fractures  among  women  is  due  to  the  variety  of  their 
occupation.  It  is  also  due  entirely  to  external  circumstances  that  the 
long  bones  of  the  extremities,  especially  of  the  right  side,  break  more 
frequently  than  those  of  the  trunk.  It  is  evident  that  diseased  bones, 
which  are  already  weak,  break  more  easily  than  healthy  ones ;  hence 
certain  diseases  of  the  bones  greatly  predispose  to  fractures,  especially 
the  so-called  English  disease,  ^  rickets,"  which  is  due  to  deficient  de- 
posit of  lime-salts  in  the  bones,  and  only  occurs  in  children;  also 
softening  of  the  bones  or  '*  osteomalacia,"  which  depends  on  ab- 
normal dilatation  of  the  medullary  cavity,  and  thinning  of  the  cox^- 
tical  substance,  and  which  is,  to  a  great  extent,  accompanied  by 
a  ^*  fragilitas  ossium,"  and  even  by  total  softness  and  flexibility  of  the 
bones. 

As  special  causes  of  fractures,  we  have  the  two  following :  1.  The 
action  of  external  forces,  the  most  frequent  cause ;  this  action  may 
vary  in  the  following  ways :  the  force — for  instance,  a  blow  or  kick — 
meets  the  bone  directly^  so  that  it  is  crushed  or  broken ;  or  the  bone, 
especially  a  long  bone,  is  bent  more  than  its  elasticity  permits,  and 
breaks  like  a  stick  that  is  bent  too  much ;  here  the  force  acts  indi' 
recti}/  on  the  point  of  fracture.  In  the  mechanism  of  the  latter  variety, 
instead  of  the  single  hollow  bone,  you  may  consider  a  whole  extremity 
or  the  entire  spinal  column  as  a  stick,  flexible  to  a  certain  extent,  and 
on  this  supposition  found  your  idea  of  the  indirect  action  of  the  force. 
Let  us  have  a  couple  of  examples  to  explain  this :  If  a  heavy  body  falls 
on  a  forearm  at  rest,  the  bones  are  broken  by  direct  force ;  if  a  person 
falls  on  the  shoulder,  and  the  clavicle  is  broken  obliquely  through  the 
middle,  this  is  the  result  of  indirect  force.  In  both  cases  there  is  usu- 
ally contusion  of  the  soft  parts ;  but  in  the  latter  case  it  is  more  or 
less  removed  from  the  point  of  fracture ;  in  the  former  at  that  point, 
which  evidently  is  to  be  regarded  as  less  favorable.'' 

2.  Muscular  action  may,  though  rarely,  be  the  cause  of  fracture. 
Ajs  I  ahieady  indicated,  when  speaking  of  the  subcutaneous  rupture  of 
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musoleSy  the  patella,  the  olecranon,  and  part  of  the  calcaneus  also,  may 
be  torn  off  by  muscular  action,  that  is,  obliquely  fracturecL 

The  way  in  which  the  bones  break  under  these  varied  applications 
of  force  varies,  but  some  types  have  been  formed  that  you  should 
know.  First,  we  distinguish  complete  and  incomplete  fractures. 
Incomplete  fractures  are  again  subdivided  into  fissures^  i  e.,  clefts, 
cracks ;  they  are  most  frequent  in  the  flat  bones,  but  occur  also  in  the 
long  bones,  especially  as  longitudinal  fissures  accompanying  other 
fractures ;  the  cleft  may  gape  or  appear  simply  as  a  crack  in  glass. 
Infraction^  or  bending,  is  a  partial  fracture,  which,  as  a  rule,  only 
occurs  in  very  elastic,  soft  bones,  and  especiaUy  in  rachitic  children; 
you  may  best  imitate  this  fracture  by  bending  a  qiull  tiU  its  concave 
side  breaks  in.  In  children,  such  infractions  of  the  clavicle  are  not 
rare.  What  we  mean  by  splintering  is  evident;  the  most  frequent 
causes  are  machine-cutters,  sabre-strokes,  etc.  LAstly,  the  bone  may 
be  perforated  without  entire  solution  of  continuity,  as  by  a  punctured 
wound  through  the  scapula,  or  a  clean  shot  through  the  head  of  the 
numerus.    The  latter  variety  of  injury  is  called  9k  perforaJted  fracture. 

Complete  fractures  are  subdivided  into  transverse^  oblique,  UmgU 
tudinaiy  dentate,  simple,  or  mitltiple  fractures  of  the  same  bone,  com- 
minuted;  all  of  these  expressions  explain  themselves.  Lastly,  we 
must  mention  that  persons  as  old  as  twenty  years  may  also  have  a 
solution  of  continuity  in  the  epiphyseal  cartilages,  although  this  is  rare, 
and  the  long  bones  break  more  readily  at  some  other  point. 

Frequently  it  is  easy  to  recognize  that  a  bone  is  broken,  and  a 
non-professional  person  may  make  the  diagnosis  with  certainty;  in 
other  cases  the  diagnosis  may  be  very  difficult,  and  occasionally  can 
only  be  a  probable  one. 

Let  us  take  up  the  symptoms  one  after  another.  First,  accustom 
yourself  to  examine  every  injured  part  accurately,  and  compare  it 
with  healthy  parts ;  this  is  particularly  important  in  the  extremities. 
You  may  not  unfrequently  know  what  the  injury  is  by  simple  ob- 
servation of  the  injured  extremity.  You  ask  the  patient  how  it  hap- 
pened, having  him  undressed  meantime,  or,  if  this  be  painful,  have  his 
clothes  cut  off,  that  you  may  accurately  examine  the  injured  part.  The 
manner  and  severity  of  the  injury,  the  weight  of  any  body  that  has 
fallen  on  the  part,  may  indicate  about  what  you  have  to  expect.  If 
you  find  the  extremity  crooked,  the  thigh  bent  outward,  for  instance, 
and  swollen,  if  suggillations  appear  under  thQ  skin,  if  the  patient  can- 
not move  the  extremity  without  great  pain,  you  may  with  certainty 
decide  on  a  fracture ;  here  you  need  no  further  examination  to  decide 
on  the  simple  fact  of  a  fracture,  it  is  not  necessary  to  put  the  patient 
to  any  pain  on  this  account ;  you  have  only  to  examine  with  the 
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hands  to  find  bow  and  where  the  fracture  runs ;  this  is  less  neoessary, 
on  account  of  determining  the  treatment,  than  to  be  able  to  decide 
whether  and  how  recovery  will  result.  In  this  case  you  have  made 
the  diagnosis  at  a  glance,  and  in  surgical  practice  it  will  often  be  easy 
for  you  to  recognize  very  quickly  the  true  state  of  affairs,  when  you 
are  accustomed  to  use  your  eyes  thoughtfully,  and  when  you  have  ac- 
quired a  certain  habit  in  judging  of  normal  forms  of  the  body.  Never- 
theless, you  should  know  perfectly  how  you  arrived  at  this  sudden 
diagnosis.  The  first  point  was  the  mode  of  the  injuiy,  then  the  de- 
formity ;  the  latter  is  caused  by  two  or  more  pieces  of  bone  (frag 
ments)  having  been  displaced.  This  dislocation  of  the  fragments  is 
due  partly  to  the  injury  itself  (they  are  driven  in  the  direction  that 
they  maintain,  frt)m  the  bending  of  the  bone),  partly  to  the  muscular 
action  which  no  longer  affects  the  entire  bone,  but  only  a  part ;  the 
muscles  are  excited  to  contraction,  partly  by  the  pain  from  the  injuiy, 
partly  by  the  pointed  ends  of  the  bone ;  for  instance,  the  upper  por- 
tion of  a  fractured  thigh-bone  is  elevated  by  the  flexors,  the  lower  por- 
tion is  drawn  up  near  or  behind  the  upper  fragment  by  other  muscles, 
and  thus  the  thigh  is  shortened  and  deformed.  The  swelling  is  caused 
by  the  effusion  of  blood  (we  speak  here  of  a  fracture  that  has  just  oc- 
curred) ;  the  blood  comes  chiefly  horn  the  medullary  cavity  of  the 
bone,  and  also  from  the  vessels  of  the  surrounding  soft  parts  which 
have  been  crushed  or  torn  by  the  ends  of  the  bone ;  it  looks  bluish 
through  the  skin,  if  it  works  up  to  the  skin,  as  it  gradually  does.  The 
patient  can  only  move  the  extremity  with  great  pain ;  the  cause  of 
this  disturbance  of  function  is  evident,  we  need  waste  no  words  on 
it.  If  we  examine  each  of  the  above  symptoms  separately,  none  of 
them,  either  the  mode  of  injury,  the  deformity,  swelling,  efiusion  of 
blood,  or  functional  disturbance,  will  alone  be  evidence  of  a  fritcture, 
but  the  combination  is  very  decisive;  and  you  will  often  have  to 
make  such  a  diagnosis  in  practice.  But  all  these  sjrmptoms  may  be 
absent  when  there  is  fracture.  If  there  has  been  an  injury,  and  none 
of  the  above  symptoms  are  well  developed,  or  only  one  or  other  of  them 
distinctly  exists,  manual  examination  must  aid  us.  What  will  you 
feel  with  your  hands  ?  You  should  learn  this  thoroughly  at  once.  I 
so  often  see  practitioners  feel  about  the  injured  part  for  a  long  time 
with  both  hands,  causing  the  patients  unspeakable  pain,  and  after  all 
finding  out  nothing  by  their  examination.  By  the  touch  you  may 
perceive  three  things  in  fractures :  1.  Abnormal  mobility y  the  only 
pathognomonic  sign  of  fracture ;  2.  You  may  often  detect  the  course 
of  the  fracture,  and  often  whether  there  are  more  than  two  fragments ; 
3.  By  moving  the  fragments  you  will  often  experience  a  rubbing  and 
cracking  of  the  fragments  against  each  other,  the  so-called  ^^  crepita- 
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• 
Hon^  — ^strictly  to  crepitate  means  to  crackle ;  this  is  a  sound,  and  stil] 

we  say,  we  feel  crepitation ;  it  is  no  use  to  object  to  this ;  this  is  an 
abuse  of  the  word,  which  has  so  gone  into  practice,  however,  that  it 
cannot  be  rooted  out,  and  every  one  knows  what  it  means.  An  edu- 
cated touch  usually  feels  at  once  all  that  can  be  detected  by  the 
touch;  hence  it  is  unnecessary  to  make  the  patient  suffer  long  under 
this  examination.  Crepitation  may  be  absent  or  very  indistinct ;  of 
coiu^e,  it  only  exists  when  the  fragments  can  be  moved,  and  when 
they  are  quite  near  each  other;  if  they  be  considerably  displaced 
laterally  or  be  dravm  far  apart  by  muscular  contraction,  or  if  there  be 
blood  between  the  fragments,  no  crepitation  can  be  felt,  and  it  is 
often  difficult  to  detect  when  the  bones  Ue  deep.  Hence,  if  we 
detect  no  crepitation,  this,  in  opposition  to  all  the  other  symptoms, 
does  not  prove  that  there  is  no  fracture.  Still,  even  where  there  is  crep- 
itation, you  may  mistake  its  origin ;  you  may  have  a  feeling  of  fric- 
tion under  other  circumstances ;  for  instance,  the  compression  of  blood 
coagula  or  fibrinous  exudations  may  give  a  feeling  of  crepitation ; 
this  soft  crepitation,  which  is  analogous  to  pleuritic  friction,  you 
should  not  and  will  not  mistake  for  bony  crepitus  after  some  experi- 
ence in  examination ;  when  opportunity  offers,  I  shall  hereafter  call 
your  attention  to  other  soft  friction-sounds  which  occur  especially  in 
the  shoulder-joint  in  children  and  old  persons.  For  experienced  sur- 
geons, in  certain  fractures  severe  pain  at  a  fixed  point  is  enough  for  a 
correct  diagnosis,  especially  as  in  contusions  the  pain  on  grasping  the 
bone  is  mostly  diffuse,  and  rarely  so  severe  as  in  fracture.  If  we  are 
examining  an  extremity,  it  is  best  to  seize  it  with  both  hands  at  the 
suspected  point,  and  attempt  motion  here ;  this  manipulation  should 
be  firm,  but  not  rough,  of  course.  I  must  add  something  about  the 
dislocation  of  the  fragments ;  this  may  vary,  but  the  displacements 
may  be  divided  in  various  classes,  which  from  time  immemorial  have 
had  certain  technical  designations,  which  are  still  used,  and  which 
consequently  must  be  explained.  Simple  lateral  displacement  is 
called  dislocatio  ad  latua  ;  if  the  fragments  form  an  angle  like  a  half- 
broken  stick,  it  is  called  diahcatio  ad  axin.  If  a  fragment  be  rotated 
more  or  less  on  its  axis,  we  call  it  didocatio  ad  peripheriam  ;  if  the 
broken  ends  be  shoved  past  each  other  vertically,  it  is  a  dUAocaJtio  ad 
hngitudinem.  The  expressions  are  short  and  distinctive,  and  easily 
remembered,  especially  if  you  represent  to  yourselves  the  displace- 
ments by  diagrams. 

We  now  pass  to  a  description  of  the  course  of  healing  of  a  frac- 
ture. You  will  rarely  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  what  happens 
when  no  bandage  is  applied,  as  the  patient  generally  sends  early  foi 
a  surgeon.    But  occasionally  the  laity  undervalue  the  importance  of 
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the  injury ;  several  days  pass  before  the  pain  and  duration  of  the 
affection  at  last  cause  the  patient  to  apply  to  a  surgeon.  Li  such 
cases,  besides  the  symptoms  of  fracture  already  given,  you  find  great 
oedema,  and  in  some  few  cases  inflammatoiy  redness  of  the  skin  about 
the  point  of  fracture ;  under  such  circumstances  the  examination  may 
be  very  difficult ;  occasionally  the  swelling  is  so  considerable  that  an 
exact  diagnosis  as  to  the  coiu^e  and  variety  of  the  fracture  is  out  of 
the  question.  Hence  the  earlier  we  see  a  fracture  the  better.  The 
subsequent  external  changes  at  the  point  of  fracture  may  best  be 
studied  on  bones  that  lie  superfidally,  and  which  cannot  be  sur- 
rounded with  a  bandage,  as  on  fracture  of  the  clavicle.  After  seven 
to  nine  days,  the  inflammatory  oedematous  swelling  of  the  skin  has 
subsided,  the  extravasated  blood  has  run  through  its  discolorations 
and  goes  on  to  reabsorption,  and  a  firm,  immovable,  hard  tumor  lies 
around  the  point  of  fracture ;  this  is  larger  or  smaller  according  to  the 
dislocation  of  the  fragments ;  it  is,  as  it  were,  poured  around  the  frag^ 
ments,  and  in  the  course  of  eight  days  becomes  as  hard  as  cartilage ; 
this  is  called  ccUlus.  Pressure  on  it  (the  fragments  can  with  difficulty 
be  felt  through  it)  is  painful,  though  less  so  than  previously ;  subse- 
quently the  callus  becomes  absolutely  firm,  the  broken  ends  are  no 
longer  movable,  the  fracture  may  be  regarded  as  healed ;  for  the  clav- 
icle this  requires  three  weeks,  in  smaller  bones  a  shorter,  and  in  larger 
ones  a  much  longer  time.  But  this  does  not  end  the  external  changes ; 
the  callus  does  not  remain  as  thick  as  it  was ;  for  months  or  years 
it  grows  thinner,  and,  if  there  was  no  dislocation  of  the  fragments, 
after  a  time  no  trace  of  the  fracture  will  remain ;  if  there  was  a  dis- 
location that  could  not  be  reduced  by  treatment,  the  ends  of  the  bone 
unite  obliquely  and  after  absorption  of  the  callus  the  bone  remains 
crooked. 

To  find  out  the  changes  that  take  place  in  the  deeper  parts,  how 
the  fractured  ends  unite,  we  tiy  experiments  on  animals.  We  make 
artificial  fractures  on  dogs  or  rabbits,  apply  a  dressing,  kill  the  ani- 
mals at  various  stages,  and  then  examine  the  fracture ;  we  may  thus 
obtain  a  perfect  representation  of  the  process.  These  experiments 
have  been  made  innumerable  times.  The  results  have  always  been 
essentially  the  same ;  but,  if  we  speak  of  rabbits  alone,  there  are 
certain  variations  which,  as  proved  by  numerous  experiments,  depend 
on  the  amount  of  dislocation  and  of  extravasation  of  blood.  Hence, 
before  showing  you  a  series  of  such  preparations,  I  must  give  you  the 
result  of  these  investigations,  and  exempb'fy  them  by  a  few  diagrams ; 
then  you  will  hereafter  readily  understand  the  slight  modifications. 

We  shall  first  confine  ourselves  to  what  we  can  see  with  the  naked 
eye  and  a  lens.     If  you  examine  a  rabbit's  leg  three  or  four  days  after 
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tbe  fracture,  and,  while  it  is  firmly  held  in  a  vice,  saw  the  boue  longi* 
tndinally,  you  find  the  following :  the  Boft  parts  about  the  fracture  ore 
swollen  and  elastic;  the  muscles  and  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  look 
fatty ;  the  swollen  soft  parts  form  a  spindle-shaped,  not  very  thick 
tumor  about  the  seat  of  fracture.  About  the  broken  ends  we  find 
some  dark  extrtiTasated  blood,  and  the  medullary  cavity  at  the  same 
point  is  somewhat  infiltrated  with  blood.  The  amount  of  this  escaped 
blood  varies,  being  sometimes  veiy  slight,  again  considerable.  At  the 
point  of  fracture  the  periosteum  may  be  readily  recognized,  and  Is  in* 
timately  connected  with  the  other  swollen  soft  parts  (which  are  the 
seat  of  plastic  infiltration).  Occasionally  it  is  somewhat  detached 
tccoD  the  bone  at  the  point  of  fracture.  The  whole  thing  looks  about 
aa  follows  (Fig.  43) : 
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If  we  now  examine  a  fracture  in  a  rabbit  after  ten  or  twelve  days, 
we  find  that  the  extravasation  has  either  entirely  disappeared,  or  that 
only  a  slight  amount  remains.  I  will  not  raise  the  question  as  to 
whether  it  has  been  entirely  reabsorbed,  or  has  partly  organized  to 
callus.  The  spindle-shaped  swelling  of  the  soft  parts  has  mostly  the 
appearance  and  consistence  of  cartilage,  and  has  also  the  same  micro- 
scopical cbanictfristics ;  in  the  medullary  cavity  also  we  find  young 
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cartilage  formations  in  the  vicinity  of  the  firacture.  The  broken  bone 
sticks  in  this  cartilage  as  if  the  two  fragments  had  been  dipped  in 
sealing-wax  and  stuck  together ;  the  periosteum  is  still  tolerably  dis- 
tinct in  the  cartilaginous  mass,  but  it  is  swollen,  and  its  contours  are 
indistinct.  Although  there  are  traces  of  ossification  even  now,  they 
do  not  become  very  decided  or  evident  to  the  naked  eye  for  some  days 
(perhaps  the  fourteenth  to  the  twentieth  day  after  the  fracture). 
Then  we  see  the  following  (Fig.  44) : 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  fracture  there  is  young  soft  bone :  1.  In  the 
medullary  cavity  (a).  2.  Immediately  on  the  cortical  layer  (d),  and 
some  distance  up  and  down  beneath  the  periosteum,  which  has  disap- 
peared in  the  whole  spindle-shaped  callus  tumor.  3.  In  the  periphery 
of  the  callus,  which  is  still  mostly  cartilaginous  (o).  The  periosteum 
which  previously  lay  within  the  callus  has  now  disappeared ;  in  its 
place  a  thickened  layer  of  tissue  has  formed  on  the  outside  of  the 
callus,  which  represents  the  periosteum  (d).  The  young  bone-sub- 
stance is  soft,  white,  and  in  it  we  may  see  a  kind  of  structure ;  for 
small  parallel  pieces  of  bone,  corresponding  to  the  transverse  axis  of 
the  bone,  may  be  distinctly  seen,  especially  on  examination  with  a 
lens.  The  cartilaginous  callus  formed  from  the  surrounding  soft  parts, 
into  which  the  periosteum  also  has  been  partly  transformed,  now 
forms  an  enclosed  whole,  and  ossifies  entirely,  partly  from  without  (c), 
partly  from  within  (^),  till  finally  the  ends  of  the  bone  stick  in  bony, 
as  they  previously  did  in  the  cartilaginous  callus.  This  bony  callus, 
which  consists  entirely  of  spongy  bone-substance,  is  called  by  2>u- 
puytren  ^^provisional  caUua,^'*  As  it  is  completed,  the  bone  is 
usually  firm  enough  to  be  again  capable  of  function ;  but  the  callus 
does  not  remain  in  its  present  condition  any  more  than  a  recent  cica- 
trix of  the  soft  parts  does.  A  series  of  changes  occurs  in  it  in  the 
course  of  months  or  years,  for  up  to  this  point  you  may  still  compare 
the  union  to  that  by  sealing-wax,  which  is  not  a  true  organic  union. 
So  far  the  firm  cortical  substance  is  only  united  by  loose  young  bone- 
substance  ;  the  medullary  cavity  is  plugged  with  bone ;  the  healing 
is  not  yet  solid ;  Nature  does  far  more.  We  shall  now  study  th#) 
subsequent  changes;  they  are  confined  to  the  spongy  substance 
of  the  callus.  At  a  certain  time  this  ceases  to  increase,  and  then 
changes,  by  reabsorption  of  the  bony  substance  that  has  formed  in 
the  medullary  cavity  (fig.  45),  and  by  the  disappearance  of  a  great 
part  of  the  external  callus.  Meantime,  formation  of  new  bone  has 
commenced  between  the  fractured  cortical  layers,  so  that  this  has 
become  solid  by  the  time  the  external  and  internal  callus  disap- 
pears. This  connecting  bony  substance  between  the  fragments  grad- 
Daily  increases  in  density,  to  such  an  extent  that  it  becomes  as  hard  as 
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the  boae  in  the  Ronnal  cortical  subetance.  Id  case  there  has  been 
little  or  no  disiJaoement  of  the  fragments,  the  bone  ia  thus  so  fully 
restored  that  we  can  no  longer  determine  g^  ^ 

the  point  of  fracture,  dtber  on  the  living 
person  or  the  anatomical  preparation. 

The  above  changes  occur  in  a  long 
bone  of  a  rabbit,  where  there  has  been 
little  displacement,  in  about  twenty-six 
or  twenty-eight  weeks,  but  in  the  long 
bones  of  man  last  much  longer,  so  far  as 
we  can  judge  from  preparations  that  we 
accidentally  have  the  opportunity  of  ex- 
amining. 

The  entire  process,  so  excellently  con- 
trived by  Nature,  is  essentially  the  same 
as  what  we  observe  in  the  normal  devel- 
opment of  the  lonir  bones :  for  there,  too,  LonaHndtmi  ■eciion  of  ■  fnctond 

■^  ,         °  .  '  ,        '    ,     '         bone  (nun  Mnhblt.»flBttweutT- 

the  same  reabsorption  and  condensation  fuar  weeb.  Pnwreuiva  rsib- 
take  place  in  the  medullary  canal  and  the       Kph  of  tba   medaiiBrr  caviit, 

_^-      1    1  f  .1.      I  I.  nalnr.l.lH;>flef  Pufi. 

cortical  layers  of  the  long  bones,  as  we 

have  just  studied  in  formation  of  callus.  Kxcept  the  regeneration 
of  nerves,  no  such  complete  restoiation  of  a  destroyed  part  takes 
place  in  any  other  part  of  the  human  body  as  we  have  seen  occurs 
in  the  bones.  , 

I  must  still  add  a  few  remarks  about  the  healing  of  flat  and  spongy 
bones.  In  the  case  of  the  first,  which  we  see  most  frequently  in  the 
healing  of  Assures  of  the  cranial  bones,  the  development  of  provi- 
sional callus  is  very  slight,  and  occasionally  appears  to  be  entirely 
wanting.  In  the  scapula,  where  dislocation  of  small,  or  half  or 
wholly  detached  fragments  is  more  apt  to  occur,  external  callus  forms 
more  readily,  although  even  here  it  never  becomes  very  thick.  On  the 
union  of  spongy  bones,  too,  in  which,  as  a  rule,  there  is  also  but  little 
dislocation,  there  is  less  development  of  external  callus  than  in  the 
long  bones;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  cavities  of  the  spongy  Bnl> 
stance  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  fracture  are  filled  with  bony 
substance,  of  which  part,  at  least,  subsequentiy  disappears. 

As  may  readily  be  imagined,  the  conditions  will  be  somewhat 
more  complicated  when  the  ends  of  the  bone  are  much  dislocated,  or 
when  fragments  are  entirely  broken  off  and  displaced.  In  such  cases 
there  is  such  a  rich  development  of  callus,  partly  from  the  entire  sur- 
face of  the  dislocated  fragments  and  fi-om  the  medullary  cavity,  and 
partly  in  the  soft  parts  between  the  fragments,  that  for  some  distance 
all  the  fragments  are  embedded  in  a  bony  mass,  and  organically  glued 
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together.    The  larger  the  circle  of  irritation  from  the  dislocated  frag> 
mentfl,  the  more  exteDaire  the  fonoative  reaction. 

In  man  we  most  frequently  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  callus 
fbnnatioD  in  greatly  dislocated  fractures  of  the  clavicle,  where  it  ia 
very  evident  tliat  the  extent  of  the  new  formatioa  of  bony  eubetanoe 
is  directly  proportional  to  the  amount  of  dislocation.  You  may  read- 
ily understand  bow,  in  this  way,  with  extensive  formation  of  neo- 
plastic bone-substance,  there  may  be  perfect  firmness,  even  with  great 
deformity  at  the  point  of  fracturo.  Still,  one  would  hardly  believe, 
without  satisfying  himself  on  the  point,  &om  preparations,  that  with 
time,  even  in  such  cases,  K'ature  has  the  power  of  restoring,  not  only 
the  outn-ard  shape  of  the  bone  (except  the  curvature  and  rotation), 
but  also  the  medullary  cavity,  by  reabsorption  and  coudenaation. 


Old  united  obllqae 

crtb<iilbUoranbb1t,<rtUi  tha  andi    of  IL.   ... 

rreat  dlBlucitlan,  wllh  aiienilva  ronDdod  off  bj  abaor 

formillon  or  c«Llo-.»ncrSTcl«y«.  cillsa  rMbsortwrt  ;  fi 

Natanl      ilic-,      iftrr      StvCch.  dnllirr   csvliy  Incompli'tB.     Six  dlmlii- 

tanrU-i  FnciDm.  vol.  1..  p.  XTD.)  libcd.    Ourit.  1.  c.  p.  iBl. 

Numbers  of  points,  nodules,  inequalities  and  roughnesses  of  all  sorts, 
that  are  formed  on  the  young  callus  in  recent  o^ses,  so  disapi^ear  in 
the  ooursc  of  months  and  years,  tlmt  in  their  place  there  is  only  left 
tome  dense,  compact,  cortical  substance. 
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It  will  now  be  interestiiig  to  investigate  the  true  origin  of  the 
newly-formed  bony  substance ;  is  it  produced  by  the  bone  itself,  by 
the  perlbsteum,  by  the  surrounding  soft  parts,  or  is  the  extravasated 
blood  transformed  into  bone,  as  was  believed  by  old  observers? 
Must  formation  of  cartilage  always  precede  that  of  bone,  or  is  this 
unnecessary?  These  questions  have  received  various  answers,  till 
quite  recently.  Tq  the  periosteum,  especially,  great  power  of  pro- 
ducing bone  has  at  one  time  been  ascribed,  at  another  denied.  In 
what  follows,  I  will  briefly  give  you  the  results  of  my  investigations 
on  this  subject* 

The  new  formation  that  results  from  the  fracture  occurs  in  the 
medulla  and  Haversian  canals  of  the  bone,  in  the  periosteum,  and  in- 
filtrated in  the  adjacent  muscles  and  tendons ;  possibly  the  extrava- 
sated blood  may  also  have  something,  but  very  little,  to  do  with  the 
formation  of  the  callus ;  a  large  extravasation  is  disturbing  here,  as  in 
healing  of  wounds  of  the  soft  parts,  for  part  of  it  must  be  organized, 
while  the  remainder  is  absorbed.  The  inflammatory  new  formation 
here,  also,  at  first  consists  of  small  round  cells,  which  increase  greatly 
in  number,  and  infiltrate  the  tissues  mentioned,  and  then  almost  take 
their  place.  Before  following  the  fate  of  this  cell-formation  further,  I 
must  briefly  consider  its  ooiu^e  in  the  Haversian  canals.  The  cell-in- 
filtration in  the  connective  tissue  of  the  medullary  cavity  offers 
nothing  peculiar,  except  that  the  fat-cells  of  the  medulla  disappear 
in  the  mass  as  the  wandering  cells  take  possession  of  the  territory. 
Suppose  the  following  figure  (Fig.  48)  to  represent  the  surface,  or  the 
fractured  surface,  of  a  bone  on  which,  as  you  know,  the  Haversian 
canals  open ;  in  these  canals  lie  blood-vessels,  surrounded  by  some 
connective  tissue. 

If  this  bony  sur&ce  be  in  the  vicinity  of  a  fracture,  numerous 
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IMairnin  of  a  lonsltiidliial  section  through  the  cortical  snbeUnce  of  a  Iom  bor^.  a,  enrfcce ; 
0,  HiTeraian  caoalf ,  with  blood-vetsela  and  connecttTe  tiesae ;  c.  periosteum.  Moenifleo 
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oells  first  como  between  the  connective  tissue  in  the  Haversian  canals ; 
should  this  cell-infiltration  be  very  rapid,  it  would  entirely  compress 
the  blood-vessels,  and  cause  the  death  of  the  bone,  a  procels  which 
wc  shall  hereafter  leaiii.  But,  if  the  cell-increase  in  these  canals  goes 
on  slowly,  their  walls  are  gradually  absorbed,  as  it  would  appear,  by 
the  infiammatory  nevr  formation  itself;  the  canals  are  dilated,  the  oells 
fill  them,  and  at  the  same  time  the  blood-vessels  increase  by  forming 
loops. 

From  the  observations  of  Cohnheim,  we  must  suppose  that  in 
inflammation  of  bone,  also,  the  young  cells  in  the  Havenian  canals 
are  not  newly  formed,  but  are  white  blood-cells  escaped  from  the  ves- 
sels.    This  has  no  effect  on  the  subsequent  course. 

Kow,  let  us  turn  to  the  change  of  form  that  we  observe  in  the 
osseous  tissue.  As  the  connective  tissue  of  the  osseous  canals  is  con- 
tinuous, both  with  the  periosteum  and  medulla,  the  cell-infiltration 
into  the  bone,  periosteiun,  and  medulla,  is  also  continuous.  The  cause 
of  the  atrophy  of  bone  along  the  walls  of  the  Haversian  canals, 
which  takes  place  in  this,  as  in  most  other  new  formations  in  the  bone, 
b  diflScult  to  explain;  the  disappearance  of  the  connective  tissue  and 
muscular  substance,  as  well  as  of  other  soft  structures,  when  the  in- 
flammatory new  formation  occius  in  them,  is  less  strange ;  but  it  is 
truly  remarkable  that  hard  bony  substance  should  thus  be  dissolved. 
This  process  might  be  represented  by  the  following  diagram  (Fig.  19) : 


MigalBsd  400  dUouun, 


You  see  that  the  dilatation  of  the  osseous  canals  is  not  regular, 
but  of  uneven  widths ;  the  bone  looks  aa  if  gnawed  out ;  this  is  not 
necessarily  so,  the  atrophy  of  the  bone  may  be  more  regular;  accord- 
ing to  my  idea,  these  irregularities  result  from  tlie  collection  of  cells 
In  groups,  or  from  looping  of  the  vessels,  which  press  against  tbe 
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oone  and  cause  its  atrophy.  Vtrchaw  and  others  believe  that  these 
protuberances  correspond  to  the  nutrient  territorj  of  certain  bone- 
cellsy  which  in  this  process  aid  in  reabsorption  of  the  bone.  I  think  I 
have  refuted  this,  bj  showing  that  even  dead  portions  of  bone  and 
ivoiy  are  also  affected  by  the  inflammatoiy  new  formation ;  we  shall 
speak  more  of  this  when  treating  of  pseudarthrosis.  At  present  it  is 
not  known  how  the  lime-salts  are  dissolved  in  this  process ;  I  think 
probably  the  new  formation  in  the  bone  develops  lactic  acid,  which 
changes  the  carbonate  and  phosphate  of  lime  into  soluble  lactate  of 
lime,  and  that  this  is  taken  up  and  removed  by  the  vessels ;  but  this 
is  only  hypothesia  It  would  also  be  possible  for  the  organic  basis  of 
the  bone,  the  so-called  osseous  cartilage,  to  be  first  dissolved  by  the 
inflammatory  neoplasia,  and  then  there  would  be  a  breaking-down  of 
the  chalky  substance,  whose  molecules  would  be  subsequently  re- 
moved, even  if  undissolved.  Although  I  have  conversed  with  many 
chemists  and  physiologists  on  this  point,  none  of  them  have  given  me 
a  simple  explanation  of  this  process,  nor  could  they  indicate  any  mode 
of  experimenting  that  might  aid  in  solving  the  question. 

In  the  above  diagrams,  if  we  suppose  the  fractured  surface  where 
there  is  no  periosteum,  in  place  of  the  surface  of  the  bone,  you  will 
understand  how  the  new  formation  (the  young  callus)  grows  £rom  it 
out  of  the  Haversian  canals  as  above  described,  similar  neoplasia 
from  the  other  fragment  meets  and  unites  with  it,  as  in  healing  of 
the  soft  parts.  It  is  evident  that  the  bone  through  which  the  inflam- 
matory neoplasia  thus  grows  must  become  porous,  from  the  reabsorp- 
tion that  takes  place  on  the  walls  of  the  canal ;  if  you  macerate  a 
bone  in  this  stage,  till  the  young  neoplasia  decomposes,  the  dry  bone 
will  appear  rough,  porous,  gnawed,  while  young  bone-substance  is 
deposited  on  it  and  in  its  medullary  cavity.  I  must  again  repeat 
that  in  drawings  and  descriptions  we  have,  for  the  sake  of  clearness, 
made  the  callous  formation  appear  much  more  extensive  than  it  really 
is,  and  that  here,  as  in  wounds  of  the  soft  parts,  the  regenerative 
processes  do  not  usually  extend  very  fieur  or  very  deep,  but  are  merely 
enough  for  healing,  rarely  in  excess.  In  this  whole  explanation  we 
have  not  mentioned  the  bone-cells  or  stellate  bone-corpuscles ;  I  am 
convinced  that  they  have  as  little  to  do  with  these  processes  as  the 
fixed  connective-tissue  cells,  and  that  the  bone-substance,  like  the  soft 
parts,  is  dissolved  by  a  certain  amount  of  inflammation,  and  replaced 
by  new. 

So  frir  we  only  know  the  neoplasia  in  the  state  where  it  consists 
essentially  of  cells  and  vessels,  as  the  soft  parts  do  under  the  same 
circumstances ;  if  there  was  retrogression  to  a  connective-tissue  cica- 
trix here  as  there  is  there,  we  should  hare  no  solid  bone  formed,  but  a 
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coDQective-tUaue  union,  pteudarthrotia  (from  tl>£v6^,  &lse ;  AfApaai^^ 
joint),  a  false  joiot ;  we  shall  hereafter  describe  these  exceptional  cases, 
Uoder  normal  circumstanoes  the  neoplasia  now  ossifies,  as  you  already 
IniDw.  This  ossificatioii  may  either  occur  directly  or  after  the  inflamma- 
tory neoplasia  has  been  transformed  to  cartilage.  You  know  that  both 
of  these  modes  are  seen  in  normal  growth  of  the  bone ;  direct  ossiGca- 
tion  of  young  cell-formation,  for  instance,  in  &e  periosteum  of  llie 
growing  bone,  or  formation  of  cartilage  with  subsequent  ossification, 
as  at  first  in  the  entire  skeletoa  and  in  growth  of  the  bones  length- 
trise.  Callus  from  fractures  varies  greatly  in  this  respect  in  men  and 
animals.  In  rabbits  the  callus  is  always  changed  to  cartilage  before 
ossification,  as  it  also  is  in  children.  In  old  dogs  the  callus  usually 
ossifies  directly,  as  in  the  human  adult ;  we  are  far  from  knowing  the 
causes  of  these  differences.  To  obtain  a  histological  representation 
of  these  processes,  let  us  return  to  our  formerdiagram  (Fig.  49)  ;  now 
imagine  that  the  cells,  lying  in  the  spaces  caused  by  reabsorption  in 
the  Haversian  canals  and  surface  of  the  bone,  soon  ossify  and  first  fill 
these  spaces  (Fig.  50),  then  collect  on  the  surface  and  io  the  medulla, 


and  thus  form  ^e  external  and  internal  caUu&  Periostitis  and 
ostitis,  which  lead  chiefly  or  ezclusively  to  the  formation  of  new 
bone,  we  coll  osteoplastic ;  in  the  present  case  the  callus  is  the  result 
of  this. 
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As  previously  remarked,  the  periosteum  is  used  up  in  the  neopla- 
Bia  and  in  ossifying  callus,  in  its  place,  externally  around  the  callus,  a 
thick  connective- tissue  layer  develops,  &om  vbich  new  periosteum 
is  formed.     I  will  show  you  a  few  more  preparations  in  explanation 

Tu.  (U. 
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of  the  process  in  the  periosteum.  You  see  (Fig.  51)  the  peculiar 
oourse  of  the  vessels  almost  at  right  angles  to  the  bone,  which  enter 
p,„  ^  the  bone  through  the  young  oallusL 

The  ossification  of  the  callus  begins, 
mantle-Uke,  around  these  vessels,  and 
the  little  columns  which  first  appear 
in  the  external  callus  are  thus  formed 
(see  remarks  on  Fig.  44). 

You  have  a  goiKl  representation  of 
the  formation  of  external  (periosteal) 
and  internal  (endosteal)  callus  in  the 
following  (incomplete)  transverse  sec- 
tion of  the  tibia  of  a  dog,  from  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  an  eightday- 
old  fracture,  in  which  you  must  also 
observe  the  vessels  of  the  cortical  sub- 
stauce,  which  are  considerably  dilated 
as  compared  with  normal  (Fig.  52), 

Lastly,  observe  the  following  prepa- 

ration.     It  is  an  eight-dayold,  already 

ossified,  external  callus  on  the  surface 

|f  of  the  tibia  of  a  dog,  magnified  250 

>  times  (Fig.  53). 

1^  If  we  now  view  the  process  as  a 
whole,  we  see  that  the  cell  infiltni> 
tion  in  the  bone  itself,  as  well  as  in  all  the  surrounding  parts,  aids 
in  the  formation  of  callus,  and  that  hence  the  periosteum  plays  no  ez- 
dusive  osteoplastic  r6le.    This  might  have  been  concluded  a  priori. 


AiURdanr-lDjcMal  UuiTe»s  ■< 
tha  tibia  ofa  doe,  rroia  tbs 
ita  Tldiillr  of  an  elKbl-daj- 

te,  ooHleil  lafer  ot  Iba  ioos 
Bed  M  dUnwUn. 
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because  if  ihc  periosteum  nlone  formed  the  extcnial  calluB,  aa  vaa 
formerly  suppoBed,  the  jrartioits  of  the  bone  free  of  periosteum,  as 
those  places  where  tenilons  arc  attached  to  the  bone,  could  form 
no  cnllus;  tliU  is  directly  contradicted  by  observation.  In  normal 
growth,  iilso,  the  periosteum  does  not  hy  any  meuus  play  the  im- 
portant }>art  ascribed  to  it  in  the  formation  of  bone ;  for  we  may  just 
ivs  correctly  regard  the  layer  of  young  cells  lying  on  the  surface  of 
the  bone,  and  extendittg  into  the  Haversian  canals,  as  belonging  to 
the  bone,  as  to  refer  it  to  the  periosteum. 


?^ 


-<%* 

^iii» 


^^m^M\'^i^:'W^^ 


Ito(vnt  investigations  concerning  ti.e  growlh  of  bones,  made  by 
t/i  W'-lff",  render  it  very  probable  that  they  increase  in  all  directions 
liy  interstitial  deposit  of  young  csseous  tissue,  ami  heme  that 
fjrowtli  by  apposition  through  ihi?  epiphyseul  curlilafi<>s  ami  j>erio8- 
tcum  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  the  sole  source  of  increuse  In 
length  ai:d  thickness ;  such  a  mode  of  growth  is  placed  beyond  a 
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doubt  by  Wegner^s  excellenfc  work  on  the  osteoplastic  action  of  phos- 
phorus on  growing  bones. 

I  will  not  conceal  from  jou  that  the  view  which  I  have  obstinately 
maintained^  that  the  bone-cells  in  new  osseous  formations  do  not  pro- 
liferate, but  remain  quite  passive,  is  much  disputed ;  since  Cohnr 
heim  has  shown  the  passiveness  of  the  stabile  connective-tissue  cor- 
puscles in  inflammation,  there  does  not  seem  so  much  strangeness 
about  my  yiew,  which  was  advanced  years  ago,  and  was  founded  on 
numerous  observations ;  still,  the  explanation  of  the  preparations  in 
question  is  not  simple  enough  to  permit  only  one  view.'  Recently, 
by  Tery  careful  investigations  about  the  histological  changes  during 
the  transformation  of  provisional  into  deiinitive  callus,  LoBstn  has  tried 
to  show  that  the  bone-cells  in  the  former  take  an  active  part  in  the 
formation  of  vascular  canals  in  the  latter  by  enlarging  and  changing 
position.  I  can  agree  with  this  entirely  without  abandoning  the 
above  views,  for  the  provision-callus  is  like  the  young  osteophytes  of 
oaldfled  connective  tissue,  like  certain  boundary-layers  between  car- 
tilage and  bone.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  cells  of  this  "  osteoid  car- 
tilage "  (  FVrcAoto),  like  the  cells  of  hyaline  cartilage,  proliferate  to 
true  bone.  But  this  is  not  the  place  to  enter  more  deeply  into  the 
histological  details,  which,  great  as  is  their  intrinsic  interest,  have  no 
essential  influence  on  the  definitive  formation  of  the  new  development 
of  bone. 


LECTURE    XV. 

Treatment  of  Simple  FractureB. — Beduction. — Time  for  applying  the  Dressing,  ita 
Choice. — Piaster  of  Paris  and  Starch  Dressings,  Splints,  Permanent  Extension. — 
Retaining  the  Limb  in  Po8ition.~IndicatioD8  for  removing  the  Dressings 

We  shall  pass  at  once  to  the  treatment  of  simple  or  subcutaneous 
fractures,  especially  fractures  of  the  extremities,  for  these  are  by  far  the 
more  frequent,  and  they  particularly  require  treatment  by  dressings, 
while  those  of  the  head  or  trunk  are  to  be  treated  less  by  dressings 
than  by  appropriate  position,  as  is  taught  in  the  lectures  on  special 
surgery  and  in  the  surgical  dinic 

The  indications  we  have  to  consider  are,  simply  to  remove  any 
dislocations  and  to  keep  the  fractured  extremity  in  the  correct  ana- 
tomical position  till  the  firacture  is  healed* 

First,  the  fragments  are  to  be  replaced;  sometimes  this  may 
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be  unnecessary,  as  when  there  is  no  dislocation,  for  instuncc,  in  some 
fractures  of  the  ulna,  fibula,  eta  In  other  cases  it  is  very  difficult,  and 
oannot  always  be  done  perfectly.  The  obstacles  to  the  reposition  may 
be  in  the  position  of  the  fragments  themselves ;  one  fragment  may  be 
wedged  into  another,  or  a  small  fragment  lies  between  the  chief  ones, 
so  that  the  latter  cannot  be  brought  together  accurately ;  fractures 
of  the  lower  articular  extremity  of  the  humerus  are  very  obstinate  in 
this  respect,  for  small  fragments  may  be  so  dislocated  that  neither 
flexion  nor  extension  of  the  elbow-joint  can  be  performed  perfectly ; 
hence  its  functions  remain  permanently  impaired.  Muscular  con- 
traction forms  a  second  obstacle  to  the  reposition  of  the  fragments ; 
the  patient  involuntarily  contracts  the  muscles  of  the  broken  limb, 
thus  rubs  the  fragments  together  or  presses  them  into  the  soft  parts, 
causing  severe  pain ;  this  muscular  contraction  is  occasionally  almost 
tetanic,  so  that,  even  by  great  force,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  overcome 
the  opposition.  Indeed,  formerly  these  difficulties  were,  to  some  ex- 
tent, insiu-moimtable ;  and,  although  attempts  were  now  and  then 
made  to  attain  the  object  by  dividing  tendons  and  muscles,  it  was 
often  only  possible  to  attain  an  imperfect  reposition.  All  these  diffi- 
culties were  at  once  removed  by  the  introduction  of  chloroform  as  an 
anassthetic  Now,  in  all  cases  where  we  do  not  readily  succeed  in 
reposition,  we  anaesthetize  the  patient  with  chloroform,  till  his  mus- 
cles are  perfectly  relaxed,  and  we  can  then  usually  place  the  trfig' 
ments  in  position  without  difficulty.  Some  surgeons  go  so  far  as  to 
use  chloroform  in  almost  all  cases  of  fractiu^,  partly  for  the  examina- 
tion, partly  for  the  application  of  the  dressing.  This  is  unnecessarj^ 
and  may  even  prove  very  unpleasant,  for  some  persons,  especially  those 
m  the  habit  of  drinking,  at  a  certain  stage  of  the  anaesthesia  are 
affected  with  spasmodic  contractions  of  the  extremities,  so  that,  in 
spite  of  being  carefully  held  by  strong  assistants,  they  rub  the  frac- 
tured ends  against  each  other  with  fearful  force,  and  we  must  be  very 
carefid  that  a  sharp  fragment  does  hot  pierce  the  skin.  This  should 
not  frighten  you  from  using  chloroform  in  fractures,  when  it  is  neces- 
sary, but  simply  warn  you  against  being  too  free  with  it.  The  meth- 
od of  reposition  is  usually  as  follows :  The  fractured  part  is  grasped 
by  two  strong  assistants  at  the  joints  above  and  below  the  point  of 
fracture,  and  regular,  quiet  traction  employed,  while  the  surgeon 
holds  the  extremity  at  the  point  of  fracture,  and,  by  gentle  pressure^ 
attempts  to  force  the  fragments  into  position.  All  sudden,  impul- 
sive, forced  traction  is  useless,  and  should  be  avoided.  Here  you 
have  to  notice  two  technical  expressions ;  we  term  the  traction  on 
the  lower  part  of  the  extremity,  extension^  that  on  the  upper  part, 
counter-extensiatu    In  fractiues,  these  are  both  made  bv  the  hands 
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while  in  dislocations  we  must  occasionally  resort  to  different  mecban- 
ioal  appliances.  By  the  above  method  accurate  reposition  will  only 
be  impossible  when,  from  excessive  swelling  or  from  peculiarly  un- 
CiEkvorable  dislocation  of  the  fragments,  we  are  unable  to  correctly 
recognize  the  variety  of  the  displacement. 

From  our  present  ideas,  which  are  based  on  a  large  number  of 
observations,  the  sooner  reposition  is  made  after  the  occurrence  of 
the  fracture,  the  better ;  we  then  at  once  apply  the  bandage.  This 
was  not  always  the  belief,  but  formerly  the  adjustment  of  the  frac- 
ture and  the  application  of  the  dressing  were  delayed  till  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  swelling,  which  almost  always  occurs  if  a  dressing  is  not 
at  onoe  applied.  It  was  feared  that  under  the  pressure  of  the  dress- 
ing the  extremity  might  mortify,  and  the  formation  of  callus  would 
be  hindered ;  with  certain  cautions  in  the  application  of  the  dress- 
ing, the  former  may  very  readily  be  avoided,  and  there  is  little 
truth  in  the  latter  beliefl  Regarding  the  choice  of  the  dressing  also, 
surgeons  have  of  late  reached  an  almost  imanimous  opinion.  Jt  may 
he  regarded  as  a  rule^  that  a  solid^firm  dressing  should  he  applied  as 
early  as  possible  in  aU  cases  of  simple  syhcutaneous  fractures  of  the 
extremities ;  this  may  be  changed  altogether  two  or  three  times,  but 
in  many  cases  does  not  need  renewal  This  mode  of  dressing  is 
called  the  immovable  or  fixed^  in  contradistinction  to  the  movable 
dressings^  which  must  be  renewed  every  couple  of  days,  and  are 
only  provisional  dressings. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  firm  dressings,  of  which  the  most 
serviceable  are  the  plaster  of  Paris,  starch,  and  liquid  glass.  I  shall 
iirst  describe  the  plaster  dressing,  and  show  its  application,  as  it  is 
the  one  most  frequently  used,  and  answers  all  requirements  in  a  way 
that  can  scarcely  be  improved. 

Plaster  of  Paris  Bandage. — After  adjustment  of  the  fragments, 
the  broken  limb  is  extended  and  counter-extended  by  two  assistants, 
then  one  or  more  layers  of  wadding  applied  over  the  point  of  fracture, 
and  over  parts  where  the  skin  lies  directly  over  the  bone,  as  over  the 
crest  of  the  tibia,  the  condyles,  and  malleoli.  Now  it  is  best  to  en- 
velop the  limb  with  a  new  fine  fiannel  roller-bandage,  so  as  to  make 
regular  pressure  on  it,  and  cover  all  parts  that  are  to  be  surrounded 
by  the  plaster-bandage.  In  hospital  and  poor  practice,  where  we  can- 
not always  have  flannel,  we  may  use  soft  cotton  or  gauze  bandagea 
Now  comes  the  application  of  the  plaster-bandages  prepared  for  the 
purpose;  the  plaster-bandage  that  I  here  have  is  cut  froiti  a  very  thin 
gauze-like  stuff;  it  is  prepared  by  sprinkling  finely-powdered  plaster 
(modeUing  plaster)  over  the  unrolled  bandage  and  then  rolling  it  In 
private  practice  a  number  of  these  bandages  of  various  sizes  may  be 
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prepared  beforehand  and  kept  in  a  well-closed  tin  box.  Here  in  the 
hospital,  where  these  plaster-bandages  are  much  used,  they  are  pre- 
pared  two  or  three  times  a  week.  This  bandage  you  place  in  a  basin 
of  cold  water  and  let  it  soak  through,  then  apply  it  like  any  roller- 
bandage  to  the  extremity  prepared  as  above  described.  Three  or  at 
most  four  thicknesses  of  this  plaster-bandage  suffice  to  give  the  dress- 
ing the  requisite  firmness.  In  about  ten  minutes  good  plaster  be- 
comes stiff  enough  for  us  to  lay  the  extremity  loose  on  the  bed ;  in 
half  an  hour  or  an  hour,  the  dressing  becomes  as  hard  as  stone  and 
quite  dry ;  the  time  required  for  hardening  depends  partly  on  the 
quality  of  the  plaster,  partly  on  how  much  you  have  moistened  the 
bandage.  After  many  comparisons  with  other  modes  of  applying  the 
plaster-bandage,  I  have  found  this  the  most  practical ;  but  I  must 
mention  some  modifications  of  the  way  of  handling  the  plaster  and  of 
the  material  of  the  bandage.  For  instance,  we  may  rub  the  plaster 
into  the  common  muslin  or  flannel  bandages,  which  makes  the  dress- 
ing somewhat  heavier  and  firmer ;  but  this  is  not  necessary  and  the 
loose  gauze  is  very  much  cheaper  than  muslin-bandage.  If  the  band- 
age does  not  appear  sufficiently  firm,  we  may  apply  a  layer  of  plaster- 
paste  over  the  dressing ;  this  plaster-paste  is  to  be  made  with  water, 
and  spread  on  the  bandage  very  quickly  with  the  hand  or  a  spoon ;  it 
should  not  be  prepared  till  we  wish  to  use  it,  as  it  stiffens  very  quick- 
ly. The  plaste]>dressing  as  made  with  roller-bandages  was  first  in- 
troduced by  a  Dutch  surgeon,  Mathysen  ;  this  method  was  first  pub- 
lished in  1832 ;  but  it  has  only  become  well  known  since  1850 ;  it  has 
been  spread  through  Germany  chiefly  by  the  Berlin  school.  A  diffeiv 
ent  mode  of  applying  the  plaster-dressing  is  by  different  strips  of 
bandage ;  Pirogoff  first  hit  on  this  method  from  lack  of  bandages 
in  the  army ;  all  kinds  of  material  were  cut  into  the  shape  of  splints, 
then  drawn  through  thin  plaster-paste  and  laid  on  the  broken  limb, 
then  the  whole  was  coated  with  plaster-paste  and  a  firm  capsule  was 
thus  made.  Subsequently  the  same  surgeon  made  a  special  method 
of  this ;  he  cut  old  coarse  sail-cloth  into  certain  patterns  for  each  limb, 
and  applied  it  in  the  above  manner.  Lastly,  the  so-called  many-tailed 
bandage  of  Scultetus  was  used  in  the  same  way  as  a  plaster-bandage. 
The  foundation  of  the  bandage  has  also  been  modified  in  various 
ways ;  it  has  even  been  used  without  wadding  or  any  undei^bandage, 
the  whole  limb  being  simply  covered  with  oil  so  that  the  plaster- 
bandage,  being  applied  directly,  might  not  adhere  to  the  skin  by  the 
fine  hairs.  Others  have  employed  thick  layers  of  wadding  without 
\ny  under-bandage.  Lastly,  thin  wooden  splints  or  strips  of  tin  have 
been  lately  used  in  it,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see ;  this  may  have  certain 
advantages  in  fenestrated  bandages. 
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I  have  intentionally  represented  all  these  modifications  of  the 
plaster-bandage  as  only  exceptionally  useful,  all  of  them  having  cer- 
tain objections  as  compared  with  the  method  first  described.  A  more 
careful  criticism  of  these  modifications  here  would  lead  us  too  far. 

For  persons  unskilled  in  the  matter,  the  removal  of  the  plaster 
bandage  is  quite  difficult|  but  you  may  see  that  any  of  my  nurses  will 
do  it  with  astonishing  quickness.  It  is  simply  done  as  follows :  with 
a  sharp,  strong  garden-knife  we  divide  the  plaster-bandage,  not  per- 
pendicularly but  rather  obliquely,  as  far  as  the  under-bandage,  then 
remove  the  bandage  entire,  like  a  shell ;  we  may  also  employ  the 
plaster-scissors  proposed  by  Szymanoicski  or  those  of  Sruns.  We 
use  this  capsule  in  some  other  cases  as  a  provisional  dressing. 

StarchrBandagea. — ^Before  plaster-bandages  were  known,  we  had 
in  the  starch-bandage  an  excellent  material  for  the  immovable  dressing. 
The  starch-bandage  was  perfected  and  introduced  chiefly  by  the  Belgi- 
an surgeon  Seutin  (f  1862) ;  it  is  only  during  the  last  twelve  years 
that  it  has  given  place  to  the  plaster-dressing,  but  it  is  still  used  oc- 
casionally. The  application  of  the  wadding  and  under-bandage  is  the 
same  as  in  the  plaster-dressing,  but  then  we  apply  splints,  cut  from 
moderately  thick  pasteboard  and  softened  in  water,  to  the  limb,  and  fas- 
ten them  on  with  bandages  thoroughly  soaked  in  starch-paste ;  we  now 
apply  wooden  splints  till  the  dressing  has  hardened,  which  at  the  ordi- 
nary temperature  requires  about  twenty-four  hours.  Compared  to  the 
plaster-dressing  this  has  the  disadvantage  of  hardening  much  more 
slowly ;  we  may  improve  this  somewhat  if  we  use  giUta-percha  flints 
instead  of  pasteboard,  these  may  be  softened  in  hot  water,  and 
adapted  to  the  extremity.  Guttarpercha  bands,  such  as  are  used  in 
factories,  are  very  useful  as  splints.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
introduction  of  gutta-percha  into  surgery  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  great 
advantage ;  but  it  is  too  costly  to  be  used  in  practice  for  every  simple 
frMiture,  although  thick  splints  of  this  material  harden  even  quicker 
than  plaster.  The  dressing  with  roller-bandages  prepared  with  plas- 
ter is  so  cheap  and  firm  that  it  will  certainly  not  be  displaced  again 
by  starch-bandages,  now  that  it  has  been  introduced  into  practice. 

Instead  of  plaster,  solutions  of  dextrine,  pure  white  of  egg^  or 
simple  mixture  of  flour  and  water,  were  formerly  employed;  they 
have  all  gone  out  of  use,  but  it  is  well  for  you  to  know  the  usefulness 
of  these  substances,  which  are  in  every  house,  and  which  we  may 
well  employ  as  provisional  dressings. 

Liquid-glass  Dressings. — Instead  of  starch,  we  may  employ  the 
Liquid  glass  of  the  shops  (silicate  of  potash).  On  applying  the  dress- 
ing, we  paint  this  on  the  muslin-bandages  with  a  large  brush,  after 
having  made  a  substratum  of  wadding  as  above  described.   The  liquid 
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glass  dries  quicker  than  starch,  but  not  so  soon  as  plaster,  nor  does  it 
become  as  bard  as  the  latter;  this  dressing  does  for  fractures  with  no 
tendency  to  displacement ;  if  we  wish  to  fix  dislocated  fragments  of  bone 
by  the  liquid-glass  dressing,  we  must  strengthen  it  by  appljring  splints. 

I  doubt  not  the  time  will  soon  come  when  every  country  physician 
will  always  keep  a  few  plaster-splints  ready  prepared ;  in  spite  of 
Ihem,  provisional  dressings  remain  useful.  These  consist  of  band- 
ages, compresses,  and  splints,  of  various  materials.  You  may  make 
splints  of  thin  boards,  shingles,  cigar-boxes,  pasteboard,  tin,  leather, 
firmly-plaited  straw,  the  bark  of  trees,  etc.,  and,  for  bandages,  must 
often  content  yourselves  with  old  rags,  muslin,  torn  into  strips  and 
sewed  together;  hence,  in  the  practical  courses  on  bandaging,  it  is 
necessary  for  you  to  learn  to  make  use  of  the  most  varied  materials. 

It  is  not  our  intention  here  to  introduce  to  you  every  thing  that 
may  be  used  in  the  way  of  dressing,  but  I  must  still  speak  briefly  of 
a  few  things.  As  may  be  readily  seen,  the  object  of  the  splints  is  to 
make  the  bone  immovable  by  supporting  it  firmly  on  various  sides ; 
this  may  be  attained  by  external,  internal,  anterior,  and  posterior, 
narrow  wooden  splints;  we  may,  however,  employ  hollow  splints, 
so-called  gutters.  Hollow  splints  are  only  good  when  made  of  plia- 
ble material,  as  leather,  thin  sheet-iron,  wire-gauze,  etc. ;  an  absolutely 
stiff,  hollow  splint  would  only  do  for  certain  persons.  Besides  these 
mechanical  aids,  there  is  another  method  of  keeping  broken  limbs  in 
position,  namely, />6rman€n^  extension.  This  is  particularly  indicated 
in  cases  where  there  is  great  tendency  to  shortening,  to  dislocatio  ad 
longitudinem.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  attain  this  extension  by 
attaching  weights  by  various  mechanical  contrivances,  by  continued 
traction  made  by  weights  hung  to  the  injured  limb,  by  the  double- 
inclined  plane,  where  the  weight  of  the  leg  is  used  as  the  extending 
weight.  Since,  during  the  past  two  years,  I  have  unexpectedly  seen 
such  excellent  effect  from  permanent  extension  with  weights  in  pain« 
ful  contractions  at  the  hip  and  knee  joints,  I  am  compelled  to  believe 
that  this  method  may  also  eventually  prove  very  serviceable  for  the 
gradual  adjustment  of  dislocated  firagments  of  bone.  Among  the 
arrangements  of  this  nature  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  FI  Dum- 
reicher^s  so-called  railroad  apparatus  best  fulfils  the  object  of  perma- 
nent extension,  but  it  is  too  costly  and  complicated  to  come  into 
extensive  use  in  private  practice ;  it  is,  doubtless,  the  intention  of  the 
inventor  to  employ  it  chiefly  in  cases  where  the  dislocation  is  difficult 
to  overcome.  [Dr.  Gurdon  Buck^s  apparatus  for  fractured  tliigh  is 
about  as  efficacious  and  much  simpler.]  The  double-inclined  plane, 
represented  by  a  thick  roller-cushion  applied  under  the  hollow  of  the 
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kneCy  may  oocasionallj  be  employed  as  a  suitable  fixation  apparatus 
in  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  in  old  persons. 

We  must  still  mention  some  auxiliary  appliances  which  we  have 
to  employ  to  keep  the  broken  limb  in  good  position  after  it  has  been 
dressed ;  for  the  upper  extremity,  in  most  cases,  a  simple,  properly* 
applied  cloth,  a  miteUa^  or  Bling^  in  which  the  arm  is  laid,  suffices. 
Patients  with  fractured  arm  or  forearm  may  be  permitted  to  go  about 
with  a  plaster-bandage  and  a  sling  during  the  entire  treatment,  with* 
out  interfering  with  the  favorable  healing. 

For  keeping  broken  lower  extremities  in  position,  there  are  a 
number  of  mechanical  aids,  of  which  the  following  are  the  most 
serviceable :  sand-iagSj  narrow  sacks  filled  with  sand,  about  the  length 
of  the  leg ;  these  are  placed  both  sides  of  the  firm  dressing,  so  that 
the  limb  may  not  move  firom  side  to  side ;  for  the  same  purpose  we 
may  use  long,  three-sided  pieces  of  wood,  cut  prismatically,  which  are 
laid  together,  so  as  to  form  a  gutter.  For  some  cases  a  sack,  loosely 
filled  with  chaff  or  oats,  is  sufficient ;  we  make  a  hollow  in  it  length- 
wise, and  the  leg  is  to  be  placed  in  this.  If  we  desire  firmer  supports, 
we  use /racture-boxes^  narrow,  long,  wooden  boxes,  open  at  the  upper 
end,  so  that  the  leg  may  be  placed  in  them;  and  the  sides  are 
made  to  turn  down,  so  that  the  extremity  may  be  carefully  inspected, 
without  moving  it;  the  elevation  of  these  fracture -boxes  may  be 
suited  to  the  convenience  of  the  patient  Lastly,  we  must  mention 
the  swinQj  which  is  usually  made  with  a  gallows,  or  strong  bow, 
that  is  brought  over  the  foot  of  the  bed,  and  to  which  the  limb  is 
suspended  in  any  sort  of  a  fracture-box,  or  hollow  splint  [or  Dr. 
Nathan  SmWi^s  anterior  splint],  so  that  it  may  swing  about;  in 
restless  patients  especially,  this  has  certain  advantages.  All  these 
apparatuses,  which,  although  more  rarely  employed  than  formerly, 
are  still  occasionally  useful,  you  must  learn  to  apply ;  you  will  have 
opportimity  for  this  in  the  surgical  clinic.  Of  late  we  rarely  apply 
these  apparatuses  in  the  lower  extremity,  as  my  former  assistant, 
Dr.  J?i9,  who  has  brought  the  application  and  elegance  of  the 
plaster-bandage  to  an  extraordinary  state  of  perfection,  applies  a 
well-padded  wooden  splint,  three  or  four  inches  wide,  to  the  under 
side  of  the  leg,  making  it  reach  somewhat  below  the  heel  and  as 
high  as  the  knee,  or,  in  fractures  of  the  thigh,  as  high  as  the  middle 
of  the  thigh.  The  limb  lies  firmly  on  this  board,  if  the  mattress  be  not 
too  uneven ;  if  we  wish  to  attain  still  greater  firmness,  we  may  lay  a 
board  the  width  of  the  bed  over  the  lower  third  of  the  mattress,  and  on 
this  place  the  limb,  with  its  plaster-dressing  and  supporting  splint.  In 
the  numerous  double  fractures  of  both  lower  extremities  that  came  to 
the  Zurich  hospital,  this  supporting  apparatus  did  excellent  service. 
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The  old  form  of  plastei^raoulds  has  been  recently  strongly  advo- 
cated again  by  Dr.  M,  MdUer;  we  have  tried  it  again,  but  it  bears  no 
comparison  with  the  plaster-bandage. 

Setttin  tried  to  increase  the  advantages  of  firm  dressings  by  giving 
aids  that  might  enable  patients  with  fractured  lower  limbs  to  go 
about  to  some  extent.  For  instance,  a  patient  with  a  broken  leg 
may  have  a  broad  leather  strap  passing  over  the  shoulder,  and  buckled 
just  above  the  knee,  so  that  the  foot  will  not  touch  the  fioor,  and  then 
let  him  go  on  crutches.  But  I  advise  you  not  to  carry  these  experi- 
ments with  your  patients  too  far ;  at  all  events,  I  only  allow  my 
patients  to  make  such  attempts  three  weeks  after  the  occurrence  of 
the  fracture,  otherwise  oedema  readily  occurs  in  the  broken  limb,  and 
some  patients  are  so  clumsy  in  the  use  of  crutches,  that  they  are  apt 
to  fall,  and,  although  this  may  only  cause  slight  concussion  of  the 
limb,  it  is  still  injurious. 

Lastly,  we  have  to  discuss  how  long  the  dressing  should  be  left 
on,  and  the  causes  that  might  induce  us  to  remove  it  before  the  cure 
is  complete.  The  decision  as  to  whether  a  dressing  is  too  tightly 
applied  is  entirely  a  matter  of  experience ;  the  following  symptoms 
must  guide  the  surgeon :  If  there  be  swelling  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  limb,  as  of  the  toes  or  fingers,  which  are  usually  left  exposed,  if 
these  parts  become  bluish  red,  cold,  or  even  senseless,  the  dressing 
should  be  removed  at  once.  If  the  patient  complains  of  severe  pain 
under  the  dressing,  it  is  well  to  remove  it,  even  if  we  can  see  nothing 
to  cause  it^.  In  judging  of  the  exhibitions  of  pain,  we  should  know 
the  patients ;  some  always  complain,  others  are  very  indolent,  and 
show  their  feelings  but  little ;  however,  it  is  better  to  reapply  the 
bandage  several  times  uselessly  than  once  to  neglect  its  removal  at 
the  right  time.  I  cannot  too  strongly  urge  you  always  to  visit,  with- 
in twenty-four  hours  at  most,  every  patient  to  whom  you  apply  a  fixed 
dressing ;  then  your  patient  will  certainly  not  come  to  grief,  as  un- 
fortunately too  often  happens,  from  the  carelessness  and  laziness  of 
his  surgeon.  A  series  of  cases  has  been  published  where,  after  the 
application  of  a  firm  dressing,  the  affected  limb  mortified,  and  re- 
quired amputation ;  from  these  cases  it  was  decided  that  firm  dress- 
ings were  always  improper,  while  the  fault  was  chiefly  due  to  the 
surgeon.  Just  think  how  little  trouble  we  have  in  treating  fractures 
now,  compared  to  former  times,  when  the  splints  had  to  be  renewed 
every  three  or  four  days  ;  now  you  need  only  apply  a  dressing  once 
But  you  must  not  think  you  have  got  rid  of  all  trouble  in  the  appii* 
cation  of  dressings.  The  application  of  the  firm  dressing  requires 
just  as  much  practice,  dexterity,  and  care,  as  did  dressing  with 
splints.     If  you  are  first  called  to  a  fracture  when  it  is  two  or  three 
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daj8  old,  when  there  is  already  considerable  inflammatorj  swelling, 
yoa  may  eren  then  apply  the  firm  dressings  but  must  apply  it  more 
loosely,  and  with  plenty  of  wadding.  This  dressing  will  be  too  loose, 
and  should  be  renewed  in  ten  or  twelve  days,  when  the  swelling  has 
left  the  soft  parts.  It  will  chiefly  depend  on  the  looseness  of  the 
bandage,  and  the  greater  or  less  tendency  to  dislocation,  when  and 
how  often  the  dressing  should  be  removed  during  the  treatment. 
Swelling,  if  not  accompanied  by  considerable  contusion,  is  no  contra- 
indication to  a  carefully-applied  firm  bandage ;  nor  do  large  or  small 
vesicles,  full  of  clear  or  slightly-bloody  serum,  present  any  great  ob- 
jection ;  such  vesicles  result  not  unfrequently  from  contused  fractures 
with  extensive  rupture  of  the  deep  veins,  since,  £rom  obstruction  to 
the  flow  of  venous  blood,  the  serum  readily  escapes  ^m  the  capilla- 
lies,  and  elevates  the  bard  layer  of  the  epidermis  into  a  vesicle;  we 
puncture  these  vesicles  with  a  needle,  gently  press  out  the  fluid,  and 
apply  some  wadding,  and  they  soon  dry  up.  It  is  the  same  with 
slight  superficial  excoriations  of  the  skin ;  we  are  only  rarely  obliged 
to  remove  the  dressing  and  apply  another,  when  new  vesicles  form, 
as  we  may  know  by  the  pain. 

The-  length  of  time  that  a  firm  dressing  must  remain  on  for  the 
diflerent  fractures  you  will  learn  partly  in  the  clinic,  partly  from  spe- 
cial surgery ;  I  simply  mention  here,  as  the  limits,  that  a  finger  may 
require  a  fortnight,  a  thigh  sixty  days,  or  more,  for  healing.  If  you 
apply  the  plasteiHlressing  immediately  after  the  fracture,  dislocation 
having  been  completely  removed,  the  provisional  callus  will  always 
be  less,  and  hence  firmness  result  later,  than  where  there  is  some  dis* 
location  and  the  dressing  is  applied  later;  but  this  has  no  effect  on 
the  formation  of  definitive  callus,  and  the  actual  union  of  the  frac- 
tured ends  of  the  bone. 

[The  eflicacy  of  plaster  bandages  depends  greatly  on  the  quality 
of  the  material  ;  we  may  easily  procure  good  modeling  plaster,  but 
it  spoils  if  kept  some  time,  without  being  entirely  protected  against 
air  and  moisture.  Now  in  tripolith  we  have  a  material  possessing 
the  good  qualities  of  plaster,  without  its  disadvantages  ;  this  is  a 
grayish-black,  fine  powder  of  secret  composition,  to  be  used  just  as 
plaster  is,  but  having  the  following  advantages  :  1.  It  may  be  kept 
any  length  of  time,  even  in  an  open  vessel ;  2.  It  is  lighter  than 
plaster,  hardens  even  more  rapidly,  and,  once  hardened,  resists  moist- 
ore  ;  and,  3.  Is  cheaper  than  plaster.  It  is  used  in  just  the  same 
way  as  plaster,  which  it  will  probably  supplant. 

When  using  starch  bandages  we  may  employ  organtine,  or  lining 
gauze,  which  is  coarse-meshed  and  starchy,  consequently  stiff ;  when 
soaked  in  water  it  becomes  soft,  then  quickly  dries  and  hardens ; 
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several  layers  are  to  be  applied,  and  they  unite  together  into  a  firm 
but  light  capsale.  This  simplifies  the  application  of  starch  band- 
ages, and  they  look  better. 

A  step  between  these  fixed  and  movable  dressings  is  the  gutta- 
percha splint  ;  for  this  we  use  sheet  gutta-percha,  cut  into  splints 
of  proper  size  ;  dip  these  in  very  hot  water  till  they  become  soft 
and  flexible,  then  apply  to  the  limb  after  smearing  it  with  oil,  and 
over  this  a  moist  bandage.  As  the  gutta-percha  cools  it  hardens. 
Sometimes  it  is  well  to  apply  a  firm  splint  till  the  other  is  perfectly 
hard.  The  advantages  of  this  splint  are  its  accurate  adjustment 
and  impermeability  to  water ;  the  objection  is  its  cost,  although 
the  same  splint  may  be  used  several  times. 

In  some  parts  of  the  body  extension  and  counter-extension  by 
fixed  dressings  or  splints  arc  very  difficult,  and  permanent  extension 
by  Volkmann^s  method  is  resorted  to.  Two  long  pieces  of  adhe- 
sive plaster  two  inches  wide  are  applied  along  the  sides  of  the  limb 
and  kept  in  place  by  circular  turns,  a  roller  bandage  being  put  over 
the  whole  ;  a  piece  of  wood  is  placed  below  the  foot  like  a  stirrup, 
and  to  this  a  bag  of  sand  or  shot  is  attached  by  a  cord,  which  passes 
through  a  vertical  pulley  fastened  to  the  foot  of  the  bed.  The 
limb  is  placed  in  a  tin  trough,  running  by  means  of  small  rollers  on 
a  wooden  frame.  [This  is  a  slightly  complicated  Buck* 8  apparatus.] 
The  weight  may  vary  from  four  to  ten  pounds,  according  to  the 
strength  of  the  patient  and  the  amount  of  dislocation.  This  weight 
is  divided  up  over  the  surface  of  the  limb,  and  is  well  borne.  Per- 
manent extension  may  be  resorted  to  for  fractures  of  the  humerus, 
but  is  not  often  used  in  such  cases,  unless  the  patient  is  kept  in  bed 
by  other  injuries. 

If  there  be  considerable  swelling,  with  crushing  and  suffusion 
of  the  skin,  and  formation  of  vesicles  full  of  bloody  serum,  before 
applying  a  fixed  dressing  certain  precautions  are  necessary.  Cir- 
cumscribed gangrene  of  the  skin  may  result,  changing  the  subcu- 
taneous into  an  open  fracture  ;  to  prevent  infection  and  decomposi- 
tion in  case  this  occurs,  after  cleansing  and  disinfecting  the  skin, 
the  crushed  part  should  be  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  Listeria 
gauze  and  padding,  then  the  plaster  bandage  applied.  Under  this 
treatment  the  gangrenous  skin  dries  to  a  crust,  which  separates  with 
very  little  suppuration.  If  pain,  swelling,  and  fever  set  in,  the 
dressing  should  be  at  once  removed. 

We  may  here  discuss  an  important  question :  Are  patients  fe- 
verish after  a  subcutaneous  fracture  ;  and,  if  so,  of  what  prognostic 
value  is  the  fever  ?  It  is  only  a  short  time  since  observations  have 
been  made  on  this  point.     When  the  patient  has  had  his  fracture 
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dressed,  he  asually  feels  comfortable  ;  so  it  was  taken  for  granted 
that  he  had  no  fever.  But  numerous  measurements  have  shown 
that  during  the  first  days  after  the  injury  the  evening  temperature 
is  often  102°  ;  though  this  is  almost  exclusively  in  cases  of  fracture 
of  the  long  bones,  and  when  there  is  great  extravasation  of  blood  ; 
but  even  where  the  symptoms  of  this  complication  fail,  we  must 
suppose  that  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  extravasation  from  the 
ruptured  vessels  of  the  medulla,  and  this  must  be  reabsorbed.  In 
injuries  of  the  soft  parts  we  have  seen  that  reabsorption  of  the 
primary  secretions  induced  fever,  hence  we  need  not  wonder  at 
finding  elevation  of  temperature  after  simple  fractures  ;  but,  as 
these  primary  secretions  are  not  very  irritant,  patients  are  not  par- 
ticularly uncomfortable,  and  the  temperature  subsides  after  four  or 
five  days  ;  if  it  recurs  in  the  second  or  third  week,  with  pain,  swell- 
ing, and  redness,  something  else  must  be  taking  place,  and  the 
dressings  should  be  removed.] 
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OPEN  FRACTURES  AND  SUPPURATION  OF  BONE. 

Difference  between  Subcutaneous  and  Open  Fractures  in*  regard  to  Propnosis. — ^Vari- 
eties of  Cai^es.— Indications  for  Primary  Amputation. — Secondary  Amputation. — 
Course  of  the  Cure. — Suppuration  of  Bone.— Necrosis  of  the  £nd8  of  Fragments. 

We  shall  now  pass  to  complicated  or  open  fractures. 

When  we  speak  simplj  of  complicated  frcLCtures^  we  usually 
mean  only  those  accompanied  by  wounds  of  the  skin.  Strictly  speak- 
ing, this  is  not  exact,  because  there  are  other  complications,  some  of 
them  much  more  important  than  wounds  of  the  skin.  If  the  skull  be 
fractured,  and  part  of  the  brain-substance  crushed,  or  some  ribs 
broken  and  the  lung  wounded,  these  are  also  complicated  fractures, 
even  though  the  skin  should  remain  uninjured.  But,  since  in  these  cases 
the  complications  themselves  are  more  important  for  the  organism 
than  the  fracture  is,  we  usually  term  such  cases  contusion  of  the  brain, 
or  injury  of  the  lung,  with  fracture  of  the  skull  or  ribs.  But  we  shall 
not  here  enter  on  the  subject  of  injuries  of  internal  organs  by  frag- 
ments of  bone,  because  very  complicated  states  of  disease  are  occa- 
sionally induced  in  this  way,  whose  analysis  you  would  not  now  un- 
derstand. For  the  present  let  us  limit  ourselves  to  fractures  of  the 
extremities,  accompanied  by  wounds  of  the  skin,  which  we  shall  call 
open  fractures,  and  which  will  give  us  trouble  enough  in  their  course 
and  treatment. 

In  speaking  of  the  course  of  simple  contusions  without  wounds, 
and  of  contused  wounds,  I  have  already  shown  you  how  readily  reab- 
sorption  of  extravasated  blood  and  the  healing  of  contused  parts  go 
on,  as  long  as  the  process  is  subcutaneous,  but  how  much  the  condi- 
tions change  if  the  skin  also  be  destroyed.  Tlie  chief  dangers  in  such 
cases  are,  as  you  may  remember,  decom}x)sition  in  the  jround,  ex  ten- 
aive  necrosis  of  crushed  or  dead  parts,  progressive  suppuration,  and 
accompanying  protracted,  exhausting  fever,  while  we  have  scarcelv 
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mentioned  the  severe  general  diseases,  erysipelas,  putrid-blood  poi- 
soning, pyaemia,  tetanus,  and  delirium  tremens.  The  difference  be- 
tween contusions  and  contused  wounds  is  even  more  strongly  marked 
in  simple  and  compound  fractures,  as  regards  course  and  prognosis. 
While  in'  many  cases  we  can  scarcely  call  a  person  with  simple  frac- 
ture sick  (we  have  not  spoken  of  fever  there,  for  it  is  rarely  high), 
and  under  the  present  mode  of  treatment  such  an  injury  is  rather 
an  inconvenience  than  a  misfortune,  a  compound  fracture  of  a  large 
bone  of  an  extremity,  or  sometimes  even  of  a  finger,  may  induce 
severe,  and  too  frequently  fatal,  disease.  But,  not  to  alarm  you  too 
much,  I  will  at  once  add  that  there  are  many  grades  of  danger  even 
in  open  fractures,  and,  moreover,  that  their  treatment  has  been 
much  improved  of  late. 

It  is  very  desirable  and  important,  but  not  always  possible,  to  make 
a  correct  prognosis  about  an  open  fracture  at  once.  The  life  or  death 
of  the  patient  may  occasionally  hang  on  the  choice  of  the  treatment 
the  first  few  days,  so  that  we  must  study  this  subject  more  accurately. 
The  symptoms  of  an  open  fracture  are  of  course  essentially  the  same 
as  of  the  subcutaneous,  except  that  discoloration  from  extravasated 
blood  is  often  wanting,  because  at  least  part  of  the  blood  escapes 
through  the  wound.  The  fractured  ends  not  infrequently  project  from 
the  wound,  or  lie  exposed  in  it,  so  that  a  glance  may  suffice  for  the 
diagnosis  of  an  open  fracture.  But  this  is  not  enough.  We  must  do 
our  best  to  ascertain  how  the  fracture  was  caused,  whether  by  direct 
or  indirect  force,  and  how  great  the  force;  if.it  was  accompanied  by 
crushing  and  twisting ;  whether  arteries  and  nerves  have  been  torn ; 
if  the  patient  lost  much  blood,  and  what  is  his  condition  at  present. 
There  are  cases  where  we  can  say,  at  the  first  glance,  healing  is  im- 
possible ;  amputation  must  be  resorted  to,  \Vhcn  a  locomotive  has 
run  over  the  knee  of  an  unfortunate  railroad  hand,  when  a  hand  or 
forearm  has  been  caught  in  the  wheels  or  rollers  of  machinery,  when 
a  premature  explosion  in  blasting  stone  has  crushed  or  torn  off  a  limb, 
or  hundred-weights  have  completely  mashed  a  foot  or  leg,  it  is  not 
difficult  for  the  surgeon  to  decide  at  once  on  primary  amputation,  and 
usually  in  such  cases  the  state  of  the  limb  is  such  that  the  patients 
also,  though  with  a  sad  heart,  quickly  consent  to  the  operation.  These 
are  not  the  difficult  cases.  And  in  other  cases  it  may  be  just  as  easy 
to  foretell,  with  considerable  certainty,  the  probability  of  a  favorable 
cure.  For  instance,  if  fracture  of  the  leg  from  indirect  force  has  fol- 
lowed too  great  bending  of  the  bone,  the  broken  pointed  end  of  the 
crest  of  the  4.ibia  may  puncture  and  force  through  the  skin ;  in  such 
a  case  there  is  no  contusion,  but  simply  a  tear  through  the  skin. 
When  a  pointed  body  strikes  forcibly  against  a  small  portion  of  a 
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limb,  and  iDJures  bone  and  skin,  the  whole  extremity  maj  be  greatly 
shaken ;  but  the  extent  of  the  injury  is  not  great,  and  most  of  such 
cases  terminate  favorably  under  suitable  treatment  The  question- 
able cases  lie  between  these  two  extremes*  In  cases  where  there 
is  some  contusion,  but  only  a  slight  amount  evident,  and  the  skin  is 
only  injured  at  a  small  spot,  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  decide  whether 
healing  should  be  attempted  or  amputation  be  resorted  to,  and  the 
peculiarity  of  the  individual  case  alone  can  settle  the  question.  Of 
late  the  tendency  is  increasing  rather  to  try  to  preserve  the  limb  in 
these  doubtful  cases  than  to  amputate  one  that  might  possibly  have 
been  saved.  This  principle  is  certainly  justified  on  humane  grounds ; 
but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  this  conservative  surgery  may  be  prac- 
tised at  the  cost  of  life,  and  that  we  cannot  with  impunity  vary  too 
much  from  the  principles  of  the  older  surgeons,  who  generally  pre- 
ferred amputation  in  these  doubtful  cases.  Besides  mode  of  origin 
of  the  injury,  and  the  amount  of  accompanying  contusion,  the  impor- 
tance in  any  given  case  depends  on  whether  we  have  to  deal  with 
deep  woimds,  with  fractured  bones  lying  far  down  among  the  muscles, 
or  vrith  bones  lying  near  the  skin,  as  the  danger  of  suppuration  de- 
pends greatly  on  the  depth  and  extent  of  the  bone-injury.  Thus,  an 
open  fracture  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  leg  is  of  more  favorable 
prognosis  than  a  similar  injury  of  the  arm  or  forearm.  Open  fractures 
of  the.  thigh  are  the  most  imfavorable;  indeed,  some  surgeons  always 
amputate  for  such  injuries.  Large  nerve-trunks  are  rarely  torn  in 
fractures,  and,  when  they  are,  it  does  not  seem  to  have  much  effect  on 
the  cure ;  and  experiments  on  animals,  as  well  as  observations  on 
man,  show  that  bones  may  imite  normally  in  paralyzed  limbs.  Injury 
of  large  venous  trunks,  as  of  the  femoral  vein,  causes  haemorrhage, 
which  may  be  readily  checked  by  a  compressing-bandage,  it  is  true, 
but  may  prove  dangerous  when  the  blood  effused  between  the  muscles 
and  under  the  skin  begins  to  decompose.  Rupture  of  the  arterial 
trunk  of  a  limb  occasionally  leads  at  once  to  considerable  arterial 
haemorrhages ;  but  this  is  not  a  necessary  sequence ;  for,  as  previously 
shown,  a  thrombus  quickly  forms  in  the  crushed  artery,  so  that  we  do 
not  always  have  extensive  haemorrhage.  But,  if,  from  the  nature  of 
the  hflpmorrhage,  we  recognize  the  rupture  of  an  artery,  according  to 
principles  already  laid  down,  we  should  either  attempt  to  ligate  the 
artery  at  the  wound,  or  else  at  the  point  of  election.  Rupture  of  the 
femoral  artery  with  fracture  of  the  femur  is  found  by  experience  to 
be  followed  by  gangrene,  and  is  an  imperative  indication  for  ampu- 
tation ;  in  a  corresponding  injury  of  the  arm,  recovery  may  result 
or  gangrene  may  follow.  In  fractures  of  the  forearm  or  leg,  even  if 
one  or  both  arteries  be  ruptured,  recovery  may  take  place.     Lastly, 
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in  the  question  as  to  whether  we  shall  try  for  union,  or  proceed  to 
amputation,  we  must  consider  how  useful  the  limb  can  be  if  union 
results  and  all  unfavorable  chances  have  been  overcome.  In  compli- 
cated fractures  of  the  foot  and  lower  part  of  the  leg  this  question 
may  be  particularly  important,  and  it  has  frequently  been  necessary 
to  amputate  a  foot  because  of  the  change  of  form  and  position  result- 
ing after  union  of  an  open,  comminuted  firacture,  which  rendered  it 
useless  for  walking.  The  same  thing  is  to  be  considered  when,  in  a 
case  of  moderately  extensive  gangrene  of  the  foot,  we  wish  to  decide 
if  it  should  be  amputated  or  not.  The  dead  portion  of  the  foot  may 
be  detached  in  such  an  inconvenient  shape  that  the  remaining  stump 
is  neither  useful  for  walking  nor  for  the  adaptation  of  an  artificial 
limb.  In  such  cases  we  should  amputate,  for  all  our  methods  of  am- 
putating are  designed  for  the  future  application  of  artificial  limbs. 

Since  the  nature  of  the  subject  has  led  us  directly  to  the  indica- 
tions for  amputation  in  injuries,  I  shall  at  once  proceed  to  the  sub- 
ject of  secondary  amputations.  In  the  question  as  to  whether  a 
complicated  fracture  should  be  amputated  or  not,  you  might  readily 
satisfy  yourself  with  the  idea  that  it  might  be  done  at  any  future 
time  if  the  fears  of  an  unfavorable  course  should  be  realized.  On  this 
point  attentive  observation  shows  that  there  are  two  periods  for  this 
secondary  amputation.  The  first  danger  threatens  the  patient  frt>m 
an  acute  decomposition  about  the  wound  and  the  consequent  putrid 
intoxication  of  the  blood.  The  question  as  to  this  danger  is  settled 
during  "the  first  four  days ;  if  it  arises,  and  you  then  amputate  (this 
must  be  done  far  above  the  point  of  putrefaction),  it  is  just  at  the  most 
un£Eivorable  period  for  the  operation,  for  you  will  very  rarely  succeed 
in  saving  your  patient.  Somewhat  more  favorable,  but  still  unfavor- 
able as  compared  'with  primary  amputations  (those  made  within  the 
first  forty-eight  hours),  are  the  results  of  amputations  made  from  the 
eighth  to  the  fourteenth  day;  they  are  particularly  unfavorable ^if  the 
symptoms  of  acute  pimilent  infection,  pyaemia,  are  distinctly  present 
If  the  patient  has  survived  two  or  three  weeks,  and  profrise  exhaust- 
ing suppuration  or  other  local  indication  for  amputation  arise,  the 
results  are  again  relatively  favorable.  When  some  surgeons  have 
asserted  that  secondary  amputations  give  better  results  than  primary, 
they  have  almost  exclusively  considered  these  later  secondaiy  ampu- 
tations. But,  if  we  bear  in  mind  how  many  patients  with  open  frao 
tures  die  during  the  first  three  weeks,  that  is,  how  few  of  them  live  till 
the  £Eivorable  time  for  secondary  amputations,  it  seems  to  me  we  can 
have  no  doubt  about  the  decided  advantages  of  primary  amputations. 
Up  to  the  present  time  I  have  rarely  found  indications  for  late  second- 
ary amputations. 

IS 
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An  open  firacture  maj  unite  in  various  ways.  The  skin-wound,  as 
well  as  the  deeper  parts,  occasionally  heals  by  first  intention ;  this  is  the 
most  favorable  case*  Under  modem  treatment  this  occurs  more  fire- 
quently  than  formerly,  although,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  re- 
quirements for  this  result  are  not  often  present.  Far  more  frequently 
(and  this  is  also  favorable)  the  wound  only  suppurates  superBcially, 
and  not  between  and  around  the  ends  of  the  bone,  but  union  of  the 
bone  takes  place  as  in  simple  subcutaneous  fracture.  The  cases  where 
the  wound  only  afiects  the  skin,  and  does  not  communicate  with  the 
fracture,  should  not  be  counted  among  complicated  firactures;  but  the 
limits  are  difficult  to  trace. 

The  process  of  ciure  must  of  course  differ  greatly  from  the  above, 
if  the  skin-wound  be  large,  the  soft  parts  greatly  contused,  so  that 
fiitgments  are  detached  from  them ;  if  the  suppuration  extends  deep 
between  the  muscles  and  around  the  bone,  and  even  into  its  medullary 
cavity ;  if  the  fragments  are  bathed  in  pus ;  if  half-loose  pieces  of 
bone  lie  about,  and  longitudinal  fissures  extend  into  the  bone.  The 
activity  of  the  soft  parts  will  remain  essentially  the  same  as  in  subcu* 
taneous  firactures,  except  that  in  this  case  the  inflammatory  new  forma- 
tion does  not  directly  become  callus,  but,  after  detachment  of  the 
crushed,  necrosed  shreds  of  tissue,  granulations  and  pus  are  formed, 
the  former  of  which  are  transformed  to  ossif3dng  callus.  The  form  of 
the  callus  will  not  be  much  changed,  except  that,  where  the  open 
suppurating  wound  exists  for  a  long  time,  there  will  be  a  gap  in  the 
callus-ring  till  it  is  closed  by  the  after-growth  of  deep  ossifying  granu- 
lations. Hence  the  process  will  terminate  fiur  more  slowly  than  in 
subcutaneous  fracture,  just  as  healing  by  suppuration  takes  longer 
than  healing  by  first  intention. 

Now,  what  becomes  of  the  ends  of  the  fragments  which,  partly  or 
entirely  denuded  of  periosteum,  lie  in  the  wound  ?  What  becomes 
of  pieces  detached  fix)m  the  bone,  and  only  loosely  attached  to  the  soft 
parts  ?  As  in  the  soft  parts,  so  here  one  of  two  things  may  happen, 
according  as  the  ends  of  the  bone  are  living  or  dead.  In  the  first  and 
most  firequent  case,  graniilations  grow  directly  from  the  surface  of  the 
bone.  In  the  latter,  as  in  the  soft  ])arts,  plastic  activity  in  the  bone 
occurs  on  the  borders  of  the  living ;  interstitial  granulations  and  pus 
form ;  the  bone  melts  away  ;  the  dead  end  of  the  bone,  the  sequestrum^ 
(alls  off.  The  extent  to  which  this  process  of  detachment  goes  natu- 
rally depends  on  the  extent  to  which  the  bone  is  dead,  or,  expressed 
more  physiologically,  on  the  extent  to  which  the  circulation  has  ceased 
from  stoppage  of  the  vessels.  This  extent  may  vary  greatly :  it  may 
possibly  extend  only  to  the  superficial  layer  of  the  injured  bone :  and, 
since  the  whole  process  is  called  necrosiSy  this  superfictpl  detachment 
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of  a  plate  of  bone  is  termed  necrosis  superficialisj  while  that  of  the 
whole  fractured  end  of  the  bone  may  be  called  necrosis  totalis  ;  but 
the  latter  term  is  more  usual  for  indicating  that  the  entire  diaphysis 
of  a  long  bone,  or  at  least  the  greater  part  of  it,  is  detached,  and  the 
opposite  of  this  is  necrosis  partialis.  The  opposite  of  the  above- 
mentioned  necrosis  superficialis,  which  is  also  termed  exfoliation^  is 
properly  necrosis  centralis^  that  is,  detachment  of  an  inner  portion  of 
bone.  Necrosis  superficialis  and  necrosis  of  the  broken  ends  and 
partly-detached  fragments  of  the  bone  are  so  often  combined  with  sup- 
purating fractures,  of  which  we  have  to  treat  here,  that  we  must  treat 
of  them  in  this  place.  It  will  at  first  seem  strange  to  you  that  vascu- 
lar granulations  should  spring  from  the  hard,  smooth  cortical  substance 
of  a  long  bone.  From  what  has  already  been  said,  it  will  seem  pos- 
sible that,  under  the  influence  of  this  plastic  process,  the  hard  osseous 
tissue  should  be  so  dissolved  that  there  may  be  a  spontaneous  solu- 
tion of  continuity  between  the  dead  and  healthy  bone.  We  shall  now 
study  more  exactly  these  processes  of  formation  of  granulations  and 
of  suppuration  in  bone. 

You  will  remember,  from  the  frill  description  of  traumatic  suppu- 
ration of  the  soft  parts,  that  in  traumatic  inflammation  the  process 
chiefly  depends  on  free  suppuration  and  extensive  formation  of  new 
vessels,  as  well  as  on  direct  cell-infiltration  from  the  blood,  whUe  the 
intercellular  substance  assumes  a  gelatinous  or  fluid  consistence. 
Both  of  these  processes  can  only  take  place  to  a  slight  extent  in  bone, 
especially  in  the  firm  cortical  substance  of  a  long  bone,  because  the 
firm  osseous  substance  prevents  much  dilatation  of  the  capillaries 
which  are  enclosed  in  the  Haversian  canals.  I  may  at  once  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that,  frt>m  this  slight  distensibility  of  the  vessels 
in  the  osseous  canals,  portions  of  bone  may  more  readily  die  than 
woiild  be  the  case  with  the  soft  parts,  because,  in  case  of  coagulation 
of  blood,  even  in  the  smaller  vessels,  the  nutrition  can  be  only  imper- 
fectly kept  up  by  collateral  circulation.  Moreover,  the  connective 
tissue  and  the  vessels  in  the  Haversian  canals  may  be  entirely  de- 
stroyed by  suppuration,  so  that  necrosis  at  the  ends  of  the  fragments 
will  be  inevitable.  Should  a  vascular  granulation-tissue  develop  on 
the  Burfioce  of  the  bone  or  in  its  compact  substance,  this  can  only  occur 
as  previously  described,  after  the  osseous  substance  (lime-salts  as  well 
as  organic  matter)  has  disappeared  at  the  point  where  the  new  tissue 
is  to  appear ;  hence  there  must  be  solution  and  atrophy  of  the  bone- 
dssue,  just  as  there  are  of  the  soft  parts  under  similar  circumstances 
(see  Fig.  39).  The  whole  difference  appears  chiefly  in  the  difference 
of  time,  for  the  development  of  granulations  on  and  in  the  bone  takes 
much  longer  than  in  the  soft  parts.     I  have  already  stated  that  the 
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same  process  requires  much  longer  in  the  tendons  and  fasoias,  which 
have  few  vessels,  than  in  the  connective  tissue,  muscles,  and  skin ;  in 
the  bone  it  requires  even  more  time  than  in  the  tendons.  The  con- 
stitutional power  of  the  individual,  and  the  consequent  so-called 
vitality  of  the  tissues,  are  also  to  be  taken  into  consideration* 
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Whkn  a  denuded  portion  of  bone  begins  to  throw  out  granula- 
tions on  its  surfJEice  (which  in  complicated  fractures  we  can  onlj  see 
when  the  ends  of  the  fragments  are  exposed  by  a  large  skin-wound, 
on  the  interior  surface  of  the  leg,  for  instance),  we  recognize  this  with 
the  naked  eye  by  the  following  changes :  For  the  first  eight  or  ten 
days  after  being  denuded  of  periosteum,  the  bone  mostly  preserves  its. 
pure  yellowish  color,  which,  even  during  the  last  day  of  the  above 
period,  changes  toward  bright  rose-color.  If  we  then  examine  the 
surface  of  the  bone  with  a  lens,  we  may  notice  numbers  of  very  fine 
red  points  and  striae,  which  a  few  days  later  become  visible  to  the 
naked  eye  also ;  these  rapidly  increase  in  size,  grow  in  length  and 
breadth,  till  they  unite  and  then  present  a  perfect  granulating  surface 
which  passes  immediately  into  the  granulations  of  the  surrounding 
soft  parts,  and  subsequently  participates  in  the  cicatrization,  so  that 
such  a  cicatrix  adheres  firmly  to  the  bone. 

If  we  follow  this  process  in  its  finer  histological  details,  which 
must  be  chiefly  done  experimentally,  by  aid  of  injected  bones  de- 
prived of  their  lime,  we  have  the  following  result :  If  the  circulation 
in  the  bone  is  maintained  near  to  the  surface,  there  is  a  rich  infiltra- 
tion of  cells  into  the  connective  tissue  accompanying  the  vessels  in 
the  Haversian  canals ;  this  tissue  grows,  vnth  the  vascular  loops  de- 
veloping toward  the  surface,  out  of  the  bone  at  the  points  where  the 
Haversian  canals  open  externally.  The  development  of  this  young 
granulation-mass  laterally  results  at  the  expense  of  reabsorbed  bone. 
J£  we  macerate  one  of  these  bones  with  superficial  granulations,  its 
surface  will  appear  gnawed  and  rough ;  in  the  living  bone,  granulation 
tissue  fills  the  numerous  small  holes,  which  all  communicate  with  the 
Haversian  canals.    The  surface  of  the  bone  does  not^  however,  remain 
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in  this  state,  but^  \vhile  the  osseous  granulations  on  tbo  surface  con- 
dense to  connective  tissue  and  cicatrize,  in  the  deeper  parts  they 
ossify  quite  rapidly,  so  that  at  the  termination  of  the  process  of  head- 
ing the  surfioce  of  the  injured  bone  does  not  show  a  deficiency,  but 
appears  denser  from  deposit  of  new  bone.  You  see  that  here  too  the 
circumstances  are  exactly  the  same  as  in  subcutaneous  development  of 
the  inflammatory  neoplasia.  If  you  look  at  Fig.  49,  and  suppose  the 
periosteum  removed  from  the  surface  of  the  bone,  the  new  formation 
(in  this  case  as  granulations)  will  grow  fungous-like  out  of  the  Haver^ 
sian  canals. 

You  will  understand  this  better  if  we  now  follow  more  carefully 
the  process  of  detachment  of  necrosed  portions  of  bone.  Let  us  re- 
turn to  what  we  see  with  the  naked  eye,  and  let  us  suppose  we  have 
before  us  a  portion  of  the  parietal  bone  denuded  of  soft  parts ;  then. 
If  no  granulations,  as  above  described,  grow  from  the  bone,  we  shall 
have  the  following  symptoms :  While  the  surrounding  soft  parts  and 
the  portion  of  bone  still  covered  with  periosteum  have  already  pro- 
duced numerous  granulations  and  secrete  pus,  the  dead  portion  of 
bone  remains  pure  white  or  becomes  gray  or  even  blackish.  It  re- 
mains some  weeks,  sometimes  two  months  or  more ;  most  proliferanl 
granulations  grow  around  it ;  cicatrization  has  already  begun  in  the 
periphery  of  the  wound,  and  we  cannot  decide  how  the  case  will  ter- 
minate, for  in  the  sixth  week  the  surface  of  the  bone  may  look  just  as 
it  did  the  day  after  injury.     Some  day  we  feel  the  bone  and  find  it 


DetAcfament  of  a  snperflclal  piece  of  ft  flat  bone  (m  of  ono  of  the  cranial  bones),  which  has  been  ex- 
poeed  by  an  Injury  and  become  necrosed.  Necrosis  superflcialis ;  a,  the  irranulations  arlslnf?  ttom 
the  YMng  portion  of  the  bone  undermine  the  dead  portion,  the  seqaestnim  (shaded  vertically) ; 
fr,  the  lower  side  of  the  sequestrum  has  been  considerably  eaten  away  by  the  granulations,  which 
hare  perforated  It  at  various  points.    Diagram,  natural  size. 
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movable ;  after  a  few  attempts  one  blade  of  the  forceps  may  be  inlxo- 
duced  under  it  and  we  lift  off  a  thin  plate  of  bone,  under  which  we 
find  luxuriant  granulations ;  the  under  surface  of  this  plate  is  very 
rough,  as  if  eaten  away.  Kow  healing  goes  on  rapidly.  It  is  often 
long  before  the  cicatrix  becomes  pennanent  and  solid  enough  to  re- 
sist all  injuries,  such  as  pressure  and  friction,  but  healing  often  termi- 
nntes  favorably.  This  is  the  process  that  we  term  necrosit  tuperfir 
cialit  or  exfohation  of  bone.  We  are  already  acquainted  with  this 
process  io  the  soft  parts ;  during  the  first  week  large  shreds  of  tissue 
fall  from  the  contused  wound,  since  on  the  border  of  the  healthy  tis- 
sue there  is  an  interstitial  development  of  granulation,  by  which  the 
tissue  ia  detached ;  the  process  is  the  same  here.  In  a  bone  deprived 
of  its  lime  we  may  readily  examine  these  processes  anatomically.  The 
inflammatory  neoplasia,  or  gnmulatioD  tissue,  develops  on  the  mar- 
gin of  the  healthy  bone  in  the  Haversian  canals.  Hie  accompanying 
figure  (Fig.  56)  may  represent  to  you  the  details  of  this  process. 

If  you  have  fully  underatood  what  has  been  said,  it  only  requires 
a  slight  stretch  of  imagination  to  see  how  the  sameproceas  of  detach- 
ment of  a  fragment  may  extend  through  the  entire  thickness  of  bone ; 
that  is,  how  (aod  here  we  ooroe  back  to  complicated  fractures)  a  vari- 
able length  of  the  fractured  end  of  a  bone  may  be  entirely  detached, 
when  it  is  incapable  of  living.  ^  _  ,, 

When  the  bone  in  question  is 
thick,  this  process  requires  sev- 
eral months ;  hut  at  last  we 
may  find  even  large  pieces  of  . 

bone  movable  in  the  wound,  and  S^  r'  '  i  ! 

remove  them  as  we  would  a  su-  i !     '  ?'  'f' 

perficiol  bony  plate.  ,,.-  !        .  '  y 

As  reganis  splinters  entirely  ^  ,     :  "  ,  i     !  i     ' 

detached  from  the  bone,  and  only  iK'^^5Vj*-k_''  LLW^  ' 

attached  to  the  soft  parts,  their    -     ..^^n  '  . *  ;;~^!*^'"'^^;^ 
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attached  to  the  soft  parts,  their 
future  fate,  as  regards  living 
not,  depends  on  how  far  their 
circulation  is  preserved, 
are  not  capable  of    living,  they 
at  last  become  entirely  detach- 
ed  by  suppuration   of  the  soft 
parts  attached  to  them,  and 
ten,  as  foreign  bodies,  keep  up  niienm  ur  d«uchi 

.....  ?  /.  ,   .,  bone.    Mufoilflcd 

jmtation  and  suppuration  of  the  boor ;  &  iivini-  b 
wound.  If  they  are  capable  of  ucbcd.  compcr 
living,    they    produce    granula- 
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tions  on  the  free  surface ;  tliese  subsequently  ossify  and  unite  with  the 
other  callus,  forming  around  the  fractured  ends. 

To  represent  the  relation  of  the  formation  of  callus  to  this  prooees 
of  detachment  of  the  necrosed  ends  of  the  fractured  bone,  I  present 
the  following  figure  (Fig.  56). 

The  fragments  of  the  broken  bone  are  Dot  accurately  adjusted, 
but  displaced  somewhat  laterally ;  the  ends  of  the  fragments  baye 
both  become  necrosed,  and  nearly  detached  by  iuteretitial  proliferation 
of  granulationB  on  the  borders  of  the  living  bone.  The  whole  wound 
is  lined  with  graoulations,  which  secrete  pus  that  escapes  at  d.  In 
both  fragments,  an  inner  callus  (fi  b)  has  formed,  which,  however,  friDm 
suppuration  of  the  fractured  surfaces,  has  not  yet  been  soldered  to> 
gether.  The  outer  callus  (c  c)  is  irregular,  and  interrupted  at  d,  be- 
cause the  pus  escapes  here  from  the  first.  When  the  granulations 
grow  so  strongly  as  to  fill  the  entire  cavity,  and  subsequently  ossify, 
healing  is  completed,  and  the  final  result  is  just  the  same  as  in  the 
healing  of  subcutaneous  fractures.  For  this  to  take  place  the  necrosed 
portions  of  bone  must  be  removed,  for  experience  shows  they  cannot 
heal  up  in  the  osseous  cicatrix.     This  elimination  of  the  sequestrated 
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fragments  takes  plane  either  bj  reabsorption  or  by  artificial  removal 
outwardly ;  the  former  is  the  more  frequent  in  small,  the  latter  in 
large  sequestra ;  but  union  will  not  result  as  long  as  the  sequestrum 
remains  between  the  granulations  of  the  fragments.  Since  the  open- 
ing at  d  maj  be  much  contracted  by  the  development  of  external 
callus,  the  operative  removal  of  the  necrosed  ends  is  often  very  diffi- 
cult. We  find,  by  examination  with  the  probe,  whether  such  seques- 
tra in  the  deeper  parts  really  existed,  and  if  they  are  detached.  If 
you  suppose  the  sequestrum,  a  a  (Fig.  56),  removed  from  the  wound, 
there  is  no  obstacle  to  the  filling  of  the  wound  with  granulations  and 
to  their  subsequent  ossification.  Such  sequestra  in  complicated  frac- 
tures are  frequently  the  cause,  not  only  of  new  exacerbations  of  the 
acute  suppurative  inflammation,  but  also  of  subacute  and  chronic  peri- 
ostitis, with  protracted  firm  oedema  of  the  extremity  and  annojing 
eczematous  eruptions  on  the  skin,  as  well  as  of  long-continued  bone 
fistulse  and  ulcerations  of  the  ends  of  the  fragment.  The  action  of 
this  sequestrum  combines  the  double  effect  of  a  foreign  body  and 
that  of  local  or  general  purulent  infection. 

We  may  speak  here  of  conditions  as  they  exist  in  the  bone  afrer 
aimputation.  Imagine  fig.  56  divided  transversely  at  the  point  of 
fracture  and  the  lower  half  removed,  then  the  condition  will  be  just 
the  same  as  after  amputation.  Granulations  either  grow  directly 
from  the  wounded  surfruse,  or  a  portion  (the  sawed  surface)  is  necrosed 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  (Fig.  57).  Let  this  be  as  it  may,  in  the 
medullaiy  cavity,  as  well  as  on  the  outside  of  the  bone,  a  neoplasia 
(a  half  callus)  is  formed ;  this  subsequently  ossifies ;  if  you  examine  an 
amputation  stump  several  months  old,  you  wiU  find  the  medullaiy 
space  in  the  stump  of  the  bone  closed  by  osseous  deposits,  as  well  as 
external  thickening  of  the  bone.  We  may  here  remark  that  the  name 
callus  is  used  almost  exclusively  for  the  bony  new  formation  in  frac- 
tures, while  the  young  bony  formations  on  the  outside  occurring  in 
various  ways  are  called  "  osteophytes  "  (from  dariov^  bone,  and  0i)/ia, 
tumor)  ;  callus  and  osteophytes  are  not  then  very  different,  but  both 
are  designations  for  young  osseous  formations. 


In  considering  the  process  of  suppuration,  we  have  left  out  of  con- 
sideration two  of  the  constituents  of  bone,  namely,  the  periosteum  and 
medulla.  In  observing  the  development  of  callus,  we  saw  that  the 
periosteum  also  had  something  to  do  with  the  formation  of  new  bone. 
But,  if,  in  open  suppurating  fractures,  the  suppurative  inflammation 
spreads  greatly  as  a  result  of  extensive  contusion,  a  large  amount  of 
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periosteum  may  necrose  or  suppurate,  and  in  such  cases  we  find 
wide-spread  duppurative  periostitis  /  tbe  greater  part  of  a  long  bone, 
as  the  tibia,  maj  be  batbed  in  pus.  Tbe  bone  thus  losing  its  connec- 
tion with  the  soft  parts,  its  supply  of  blood  is  withdrawn,  and  from 
this  cause  there  may  be  extensive  necrosis  of  the  bone  as  a  result  of 
supptutttive  periostitis.  But  these  local  dangers  are  slight  in  com- 
parison to  the  dangers  to  the  organism  at  large  £rom  these  deep  sup- 
purations ;  we  shall  hereafter  treat  fully  of  these. 

In  the  same  way  the  medulla  either  of  a  long  or  spongy  bone  may 
participate  in  the  suppuration.  From  what  has  already  been  said,  you 
know  that,  in  the  course  of  the  normal  union  of  fracture,  new  bone- 
tissue  forms  in  the  medullary  cavity,  and  closes  it  for  some  time.  In 
open,  suppurating  fractures  there  is  also  occasionally  suppuration  of 
the  medulla,  that  may  extend  more  or  less.  Such  a  suppurative  os- 
teomyelitis is  quite  as  dangerous,  both  for  the  life  of  the  bone  and  for 
the  entire  organism,  as  suppurative  periostitis.  From  various  causes, 
too,  it  may  asssume  a  putrid  character ;  the  laiger  veins  of  the  bone, 
that  come  irom  the  medulla,  may  participate  in  the  suppuration,  and 
this  disease  is  the  more  destructive  because  of  its  deep  situation ;  it  is 
often  first  recognized  at  the  autopsy.  Purulent  osteomyelitis  alone 
may  also  lead  to  partial  and  even  to  total  necrosis  of  a  bone,  the  more 
so  when  combined  with  suppurative  periostitis. 

Although  it  was  necessary  to  make  you  acquainted  with  all  the 
above  local  complications  of  open  fractures,  I  may  say  for  your  relief 
that  they  rarely  occur  so  extensively  as  above  described ;  neither  total 
necrosis  of  both  ends  of  the  fracture,  nor  extensive  purulent  perios- 
titis and  osteomyelitis  are  frequent  results  of  these  fractures ;  but,  for- 
tunately, healing  of  the  deeper  parts  often  takes  place  very  simply, 
and  suppuration  only  continues  externally. 

Fracture  does  not  always  result  from  the  action  of  a  strong  di- 
rect force  on  a  bone ;  the  injury  may  vary  froi^  contusion  of  the 
periosteum  to  crushing  of  the  bone.  There  may  have  been  merely 
compression  of  the  periosteum,  or  the  force  may  have  bent  the 
bone,  which  sprang  back  to  its  normal  shape  without  breaking  ;  but 
at  the  same  time  the  medulla  may  have  been  greatly  crushed.  In 
the  spongy  substance  there  may  be  slight  breaks  or  bends,  which 
are  never  entirely  dissipated,  even  though  the  cortical  substance 
has  not  perceptibly  changed  its  form.  All  these  injuries  of  bones 
resulting  from  strong  compression  are  classed  as  contusions  of  bone. 
Concussion  of  bone  may  result  from  either  direct  or  indirect  force, 
and  be  marked  by  ruptures  of  the  medulla  and  haemorrhages. 
After  these  injuries,  pains  and  disturbance  of  function  are  greater 
than  after  injuries  of  the  soft  parts ;  a  certain  diagnosis  of  the 
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grade  is  often  impossible  at  first.  Occasionally  concussions  of  bone 
with  contusion  (as  in  falls  on  the  great  trochanter)  result  in  long- 
continued  ostitis,  which  is  not  often  accompanied  by  suppuration, 
but  by  formation  of  osteophytes,  sclerosis,  and  protracted  impair- 
ment of  function,  which  in  old  persons  may  prove  permanent. 

Whether  a  traumatic  inflammation  leading  to  suppuration  shall 
extend  beyond  the  borders  of  the  irritation  (of  the  injury)  depends, 
as  in  simple  contused  wounds,  on  the  grade  of  the  local  infection  by 
mortifying  tissue  in  the  wound,  and  later  on  all  the  circumstances 
that  we  have  learned  as  direct  or  indirect  causes  of  secondary  in- 
flammation of  wounds. 

[The  injury  to  the  soft  parts  at  the  time  of  the  fracture  has  a 
great  effect  on  the  cure  ;  for  experience  shows  that  extensive  inju- 
ries to  bones,  as  in  gunshot  injuries,  are  very  dangerous,  not  so 
much  on  account  of  the  fractures  as  from  coincident  tearing  and 
crushing  of  the  parts  around  the  bone.  On  the  other  hand,  in  os- 
teotomies of  the  long  bones  you  may  separate  a  piece  by  the  chisel 
and  injure  the  medulla  so  that  fat-drops  will  stream  out  with  the 
blood,  and  nevertheless  the  wounded  bone  may  heal  without  forma- 
tion of  a  drop  of  pus,  if  the  soft  parts  have  not  been  injured  or  the 
wound  been  infected.  This  would  show  that  for  the  bone,  as  well 
as  the  soft  parts,  it  is  not  so  much  the  injury  as  the  complications 
that  cause  inflammation  and  suppuration.  Bone  really  offers  the 
roost  favorable  conditions  for  healing  by  granulation  without  reac- 
tion. It  is  not  strange  that  inflammation  and  suppuration  occur  in 
many  cases  of  complicated  fracture  not  treated  antiseptically  :  they 
may  be  rendered  unclean  by  foreign  bodies  at  the  time  of  injury  ; 
moreover,  the  soft  parts  are  bruised,  and  between  the  ends  of  the 
bone  and  all  around  lie  blood  and  tissue-fluids,  which  are  mixed 
with  air  at  the  time  of  injury  and  by  movements  of  the  parts,  thus 
receiving  more  ferments.  If  we  take  the  most  favorable  cases, 
where  the  soft  parts  and  bone  are  capable  of  living  and  must  not 
necessarily  mortify,  decomposition  of  the  extravasations  can  hardly 
be  prevented ;  fluid  containing  cocci  collects  in  the  wound  and 
smells  bad,  even  the  day  after  the  injury.  The  more  difficult  the 
escape  of  the  secretions  through  the  wound  in  the  soft  parts,  the 
more  the  tissue  is  crushed  and  the  circulation  disturbed,  the  more 
quickly  will  decomposition  extend  to  the  whole  wound  ;  the  decom- 
posing matter  will  be  absorbed  and  induce  general  septic  infection, 
and  wherever  it  infiltrates  the  tissues  an  intense  inflammation  arises, 
first  in  the  soft  parts,  but  subsequently  in  the  medulla  and  perios- 
teum. If  the  escape  of  secretion  be  impeded,  as  when  thick  layers 
of  muscles  cover  the  bone,  and  the  wounds  of  the  different  layers 
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do  not  exactly  correspond,  the  decomposing  secretion  may  be  so 
compressed  between  the  ends  of  the  fractured  bone  as  to  be  actu- 
ally pressed  into  the  medulla,  and  induce  progressive  osteomyelitis. 
Thus  we  see  how  important  are  the  injuries  to  the  soft  parts  in 
complicated  fractures,  and  how  much  subsequent  symptoms  depend 
on  the  repair  of  the  surrounding  tissues ;  and  that  the  amount  of 
injury  done  to  them  greatly  affects  the  prognosis.  The  prognosis 
also  depends  greatly  on  how  soon  after  the  injury  the  case  comes 
under  treatment :  in  the  one  case  the  aim  of  treatment  would  be  to 
avoid  infection,  in  another  to  arrest  or  modify  a  process  of  decom- 
position already  began.  In  this  respect  complicated  fractures  are 
like  contused  wounds,  but .  the  conditions  are  more  unfavorable  ; 
the  more  the  complication  approximates  an  incised  wound  the  better 
the  prognosis. 

Where  the  force  applied  has  been  very  great,  death  may  result 
in  a  few  hours  from  shock  or  from  rapid  septic  poisoning  ;  the  case 
is  about  the  same  as  after  contused  wounds.  Even  when  a  limb  is 
amputated  at  once,  the  patient  may  die  in  a  few  hours  ;  if  he  lives 
twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours,  it  may  be  difficult  to  say  whether 
he  dies  from  shock,  or  acute  septicaemia,  or  from  both.  Decompo- 
sition may  be  so  rapid  that  a  quantity  of  poison  passes  at  once  into 
the  lymph  and  blood-vessels  and  induces  sudden  intoxication — so 
sudden  that  its  symptoms  hardly  have  time  to  develop. 

Another  complication  that  may  prove  fatal,  either  in  complicated 
or  simple  fractures,  is  fat^mbolism  of  the  blood-vessels.  For  fat- 
molecules  to  enter  the  circulation,  there  must  at  some  point  be  free 
fat  (i.  e.,  fat  not  enclosed  in  cells),  and  injured  vessels  through 
whose  openings  drops  of  fat  may  pass  and  be  conveyed  along  by 
the  blood.  These  conditions  are  present  in  any  fracture,  but  par- 
ticularly where  the  medulla  has  been  extensively  crushed  and  its 
vessels  torn.  As  fat-drops  entering  the  circulation  are  carried  cen- 
tripetally,  they  reach  the  right  heart,  thence  pass  to  the  lungs, 
where  they  are  caught  in  the  capillaries  of  the  alveoli,  as  may  be 
seen  with  the  microscope  ;  they  act  as  mechanical  emboli,  no  change 
taking  place  in  their  vicinity.  Harmless  as  limited  embolism  of 
this  sort  may  be,  and  often  as  it  probably  occurs  without  reaction, 
it  is  very  dangerous  when  it  takes  place,  not  only  in  numerous  capil- 
laries of  the  lungs,  but  in  the  brain,  heart,  intestines,  liver,  kidneys, 
etc. ;  in  such  cases  the  fatty  embolism  may  be  the  sole  and  imme- 
diate cause  of  death,  as  is  shown  by  many  published  cases.  Under 
these  circumstances  death  may  result  in  a  few  days  after  the  injury  ; 
but  this  unfortunate  termination  is  rare,  and  the  diagnosis  should 
be  proved  by  autopsy  to  render  it  certainly  correct. 
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The  treatment  of  complicated  fractures  is  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult things  in  surgery.  Years  ago  a  complicated  fracture  was 
usually  an  indication  for  amputation,  the  dangers  being  thereby  so 
much  diminbhed ;  and  by  the  modes  of  treatment  then  in  vogue 
more  patients  were  saved  by  amputation  than  by  conservative  treat- 
ment. Later,  as  open  treatment  of  wounds  and  fixed  dressings 
came  into  use,  indications  for  primary  amputation  were  limited ; 
and  conservatism  was  encouraged  by  the  good  results  from  plaster 
dressings,  and  aiding  the  escape  of  secretion  by  leaving  the  wound 
open,  by  drainage,  by  counter-openings,  etc.  Perhaps  we  have 
gone  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and  may  now  amputate  too  rarely  ; 
and  with  the  idea  that  open  treatment  prevents  decomposition,  and 
that  inflammation  is  reduced  by  absolute  rest,  conservative  practice 
may  be  carried  too  far,  and  the  patient  be  exposed  to  various  dan- 
gers that  we  cannot  control,  and,  even  when  healing  is  complete,  he 
may  have  a  useless,  misshapen  limb,  that  may  be  more  of  a  burden 
than  benefit. 

Neither  the  open  treatment  nor  fixed  dressings  entirely  remove 
the  dangers  of  acute  progressive  inflammations  or  of  secondary 
suppurations,  and  their  results,  septicaemia  and  pysemia  ;  many  pa- 
tients died  of  these  complications  in  spite  of  treatment  by  ice,  im- 
mersion, or  drainage.  It  is  only  of  late,  since  the  antiseptic  treat- 
ment has  been  so  thoroughly  carried  out,  that  the  treatment  of 
complicated  fractures  is  really  favorable.  This  limits  the  indica- 
tions for  amputation  almost  to  those  cases  where  recovery  would 
result  with  a  useless  limb. 

In  the  conservative  treatment  of  complicated  fractures  we  wish 
to  avoid — 1.  Retention  of  the  secretions  of  the  wound  ;  2.  Putrid 
decomposition  in  the  wound,  with  its  local  and  general  conse- 
quences ;  3.  Secondary  progressive  suppurations  in  the  wound.  As 
the  impulse  for  decomposition,  by  the  entrance  of  organized  excit- 
ers of  putrefaction  from  without,  is  usually  given  at  the  time  of 
injury,  the  chief  point  of  treatment  is  disinfection  of  the  recent 
wound,  to  get  rid  of  germs  already  in  and  to  destroy  and  remove 
all  substances  that  favor  the  development  of  micrococci,  especially 
the  secretions  from  the  wound.  Of  course,  it  is  not  always  easy  to 
fulfil  this  double  indication.  In  some  cases  with  gaping  wounds 
and  superficial  division  of  the  bone,  made  by  cutting  machines, 
etc.,  simply  washing  out  the  wound  with  antiseptic  solutions  may 
prevent  infection  and  decomposition.  You  must  learn,  in  the  clinic, 
to  distinguish  such  cases  from  severe  injuries ;  in  case  of  doubt  it 
is  better  to  be  unnecessarily  careful  in  disinfecting. 

In  most  cases  complicated  fractures  are  not  readily  accessible  to 
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examination  and  treatment,  the  wound  of  the  skin  being  too  small 
to  allow  satisfactory  inspection.  The  first  thing  is  to  determine 
the  extent  of  the  injury ;  for  instance,  of  fracture  of  the  femur 
due  to  concussion.  The  patient  is  brought  into  the  hospital  just  as 
he  was  found,  except  that  the  leg  has  been  fastened  to  an  impro- 
vised splint.  A  cursory  examination  shows  that  there  is  an  injury 
of  the  bone ;  the  patient  or  his  companions  may  say  the  bone  is 
broken.  To  make  an  accurate  examination  and  apply  a  permanent 
dressing  it  is  well  to  anaesthetize  the  patient,  unless  this  is  contra- 
indicated  by  his  condition  of  acute  ansemia,  shock,  or  concussion 
of  the  brain  ;  then  remove  the  clothes,  temporary  dressings,  etc. ; 
cleanse  the  wound  and  surrounding  parts  with  soap  and  warm 
water,  or,  if  necessary,  turpentine  or  ether.  Then  examine  the 
fracture  and  skin- wound  by  introducing  the  finger  (well  disinfected) 
to  determine  the  direction  of  fracture,  dislocation,  etc.,  and  to  re- 
move foreign  bodies,  loose  bone,  etc.  Then  cleanse  and  disinfect 
the  wound  ;  for  this  purpose  it  is  often  necessary  to  enlarge  the 
skin-wound  ;  of  course  this  is  to  be  done  in  the  direction  where  few- 
est vessels  will  be  divided,  or  mostly  in  the  long  axis  of  the  limb, 
and  the  incision  should  give  you  free  access  to  the  fractured  ends 
of  the  bone.  Now  wash  the  wound  with  a  two-per-cent.  solution 
of  carbolic  acid,  being  very  careful  to  remove  foreign  bodies  (earth, 
sand,  metals,  wood,  rags,  etc.),  blood-coagula,  shreds  of  tissue, 
bone,  etc.,  but  leaving  adherent  portions  of  bone.  Volkmanti  ad- 
vises dislocating  both  ends  of  bone  outwardly  through  the  wound, 
carefully  cleansing  them,  cutting  off  splinters,  etc.  I  do  not  con- 
sider this  as  always  necessary,  but  the  surfaces  of  the  fracture 
should  be  freed  from  the  adherent  coagula  and  shreds  of  tissue. 

This  manipulation  may  start  arterial  hsemorrhage,  or  there  may 
have  been  bleeding  ;  in  such  cases  the  clots  should  bo  turned  out 
and  the  source  of  haemorrhage  sought,  the  bleeding  point  caught 
with  forceps  and  ligated  with  disinfected  catgut  or  silk.  Should  a 
large  artery  be  torn,  if  we  cannot  ligate  it  in  the  wound  we  should 
do  so  in  the  continuity,  but  this  is  rarely  necessary.  Bleeding  from 
the  medulla  of  the  bone  or  capillaries  of  the  soft  parts  may  be  ar- 
rested by  irrigation  with  cold  solutions  of  carbolic  acid,  elevation 
of  the  limb,  or  very  hot  water,  125°  Fahr. 

If  the  wound  has  been  cleansed  so  that  the  injection  return  un- 
colored,  you  reduce  the  fracture  by  extension  and  counter-extension 
and  pressure  on  the  ends  of  the  bone.  All  obstacles  to  exact  repo- 
sition should  be  removed,  bone  splinters  cut  off,  tendons  and  fasciae 
between  the  fragments  moved  to  one  side  or  cut,  and  then  sewed 
together.    The  reduction  being  completed,  examine  again  with  the 
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finger  for  any  pockets  or  spaces  that  should  be  drained  or  have 
counter-openings.  When  a  counter*opening  is  required,  make  it  as 
nearly  opposite  the  fracture  as  possible  ;  pockets  should  be  opened 
at  their  deepest  point,  and  the  drainage-tubes  led  out  the  shortest 
way.  Long  drains,  obliquely  through  the  wound,  are  easily  ob- 
structed, and  if  not  removed  at  the  right  time  cause  fistuke  ;  they 
should  not  be  used.  As  a  general  rule,  drainage-tubes  should  be  as 
short  as  possible,  and  perpendicular  to  the  surface. 

When  the  drainage-tubes  have  been  introduced,  and  secured  by 
a  safety-pin  or  suture,  we  should  see  that  they  act  properly  by  in- 
jecting a  two-per-cent.  solution  of  carbolic  acid  and  noticing  if  it 
escapes  well.  Now  disinfect  the  whole  wounded  surface  with  a 
five-  to  eight-per-cent.  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  to  destroy  any 
germs  that  may  have  entered  already,  and  to  induce  a  thin  crust  on 
the  surface  that  may  protect  it  from  infectious  matters  ;  this  "  thin 
crust "  is  a  grayish-white  coating,  due  to  coagulation  of  the  tissue- 
fluids,  and  does  not  interfere  with  healing  by  first  intention.  When 
the  ends  of  the  bone  have  been  brought  into  position,  and  the 
drainage-tubes  arranged,  you  may  imite  the  wound  made  by  inci- 
sion by  sutures  deep  and  superficial ;  parts  that  have  been  much 
crushed  will,  of  course,  be  left  free,  and  the  edges  are  not  to  be 
united  so  as  in  any  way  to  interfere  with  escape  of  secretion  or 
cause  tension.  Tliese  sutures  cause  as  much  as  possible  to  heal  by 
first  intention.  The  case  is  now  ready  for  dressing,  and  Z,ister*$ 
dressing,  with  plenty  of  gauze,  may  be  applied,  making  regular 
compression  and  covering  the  limb  for  some  distance  around  the 
fracture ;  then  apply  gutta-percha  paper,  wadding,  and  another 
bandage  ;  outside  of  this  Listeria  dressing  we  may  place  splints  of 
wood,  gutta-percha,  zinc,  pasteboard,  starch  bandage,  etc.,  or  in 
fractures  of  the  femur,  with  the  antiseptic  dressing,  we  may  use 
Buck^s  extension  apparatus.  Bear  in  mind  that  the  fate  of  the  case 
may  depend  on  this  first  dressing,  as  the  local  and  general  complica- 
tions of  compound  fractures  are  due  exclusively  to  infection  of  the 
wound  from  the  entrance  of  ferments.  If  at  the  first  dressing  we 
succeed  in  fully  disinfecting  the  wound,  and  removing  all  foreign 
bodies,  blood-coagula,  etc.,  the  patient  will  be  in  about  the  same 
condition  as  after  a  simple  fracture.  The  absorption  of  the  unde- 
composed  secretion  from  the  wound  has  little  effect ;  the  wound, 
properly  drained  and  brought  together  by  the  bandage,  may  unite 
mostly  by  first  intention,  without  interfering  with  the  escape  of  se- 
cretion. Usually  between  the  ends  of  the  bone,  and  filling  the 
whole  cavity,  there  is  a  blood-clot  coming  from  the  vessels  of  the 
medulla  and  the  soft  parts  after  the  dressing  has  been  applied  ;  thia 
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prevents  the  entrance  of  air  to  the  cavity  ;  if  this  clot  escapes  in- 
fection from  organic  germs  it  plays  the  part  of  the  coagulated  fihrine 
between  the  edges  of  a  simple  incised  wound  ;  wandering  cells 
enter  it,  new  vessels  throw  out  loops,  and  in  normal  oases  the  coagu- 
1am  becomes  organized  and  serves  as  the  first  provisional  union  of 
the  fractured  ends.  If  the  first  dressing  has  been  successful^  the 
subsequent  treatment  is  very  simple  ;  in  twenty-four  hours  the 
dressing  is  changed,  to  get  rid  of  the  portions  impregnated  with 
bloody  serum  ;  the  second  dressing  may  stay  on  till  the  fourth  or 
fifth  day,  or  till  the  secretion  shows  through.  K  all  goes  well,  many 
or  all  of  the  drainage-tubes  may  be  removed,  and  subsequent 
dressings  may  be  left  on  a  week  or  two,  till  the  wound  is  all  healed. 
If  there  be  still  some  granulations,  they  may  be  treated  with  salves. 

If  the  first  dressing  has  not  succeeded,  or  if  decomposition  had 
already  begun  in  the  wound,  we  cannot  expect  much  benefit  from 
Zfister^s  dressing ;  on  removing  the  first  dressing  you  may  notice 
that  the  secretion  smells  bad,  the  patient  complains  of  pain,  there 
is  swelling  about  the  wound,  and  sensitiveness  to  touch ;  pressure 
brings  out  dark,  decomposing  blood  which  has  active  phlogogenous 
and  pyrogenous  properties.  Should  you  decide  to  attempt  arresting 
this  decomposition,  the  only  way  is  to  open  the  wonnd  and  cleanse 
it  with  a  strong  solution  of  carbolic  acid  or  chloride  of  zinc,  but 
such  attempts  rarely  succeed.  Blood-clots  infiltrated  in  the  soft  parts 
form  so  many  foci  for  development  of  coccobacteria ;  you  cannot 
disinfect  the  wound  perfectly  because  its  borders  have  been  infil- 
trated, and  micrococci  have  entered  the  spaces  between  the  connec- 
tive tissue. 

Where  the  first  Liater^a  dressing  has  not  succeeded,  you  had  bet- 
ter relinquish  it  and  resort  to  the  open  treatment ;  remove  the  su- 
tures where  necessary,  fill  the  cavity  with  charpie  wet  with  Burow^s 
solution,  and  over  the  whole  apply  compresses  wet  with  the  same 
fluid.  Sometimes  even  this  does  not  answer,  or  you  do  not  see  the 
fracture  till  the  third  or  fourth  day,  and  find  the  whole  wound  de- 
composing, and  about  the  fracture  there  is  marked  swelling  and 
infiltration,  then  you  may  best  try  permanent  irrigation  with  j5w- 
roio^s  solution  ;  by  this  you  may  hope  to  arrest  the  decomposition, 
and  at  least  to  escape  the  complications  of  septic  phlegmon  and 
secondary  suppurations.  In  such  cases  the  utmost  attention  is  re- 
quired to  recognize  at  once  any  retention  of  secretion  or  accumula- 
tion of  pus,  and  render  them  harmless  by  drainage  or  counter-open- 
ings. Of  course  there  is  no  hope  of  healing  by  first  intention  in 
such  cases,  and  we  may  be  glad  if  the  inflammation  and  suppura- 
tion remain  limited  to  the  wound,  and  do  not  spread. 
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When  the  wound  is  filled  with  granulations  the  permanent  irri- 
gation may  be  abandoned,  but  the  drainage-tubes  be  left  in  position 
for  a  time  ;  of  course,  healing  goes  on  more  slowly  than  under  nor- 
mal circumstances,  and  there  is  more  danger  from  complications 
than  when  leister's  dressing  is  used. 

Of  late  iodoform  has  been  extensively  employed  in  surgery, 
and  among  other  cases  in  compound  fractures.  The  peculiar  action 
of  iodoform  on  proliferating,  fungous  granulations,  will  be  treated 
of  hereafter ;  here  it  is  enough  to  say  it  has  a  very  decided  anti- 
septic action,  probably  because  its  contact  with  the  tissues  induces 
continuous  formation  of  iodine  ;  for  iodine  may  be  detected  in  the 
secretions  of  patients  treated  with  iodoform.  This  drug  is  a  yellow 
crystalline  powder,  insoluble  in  water  ;  it  is  usually  sprinkled  on  in 
substance,  or  wounds  are  packed  with  it,  Lister* b  dressing  being 
applied  over  it.  In  compound  fractures,  extensive  contused  wounds, 
especially  when  ragged,  after  due  preparation  the  cavity  may  be 
filled  wuth  iodoform,  and  the  dressing  left  on  till  the  secretion 
comes  through.  A  peculiarity  which  renders  the  use  of  iodoform 
objectionable  for  some  persons  is  its  smell.  Success  with  iodoform 
treatment  depends  a  good  deal  on  whether  a  wound  is  sufficiently 
accessible  ;  if  not  you  may  have  to  resort  to  permanent  antiseptic 
irrigation. 

Sometimes  several  weeks  after  the  injury  there  will  be  swelling, 
profuse  suppuration,  and  high  fever,  which  may  be  due  to  partial 
necrosis  of  sharp  fragments ;  if  so,  the  attempt  should  be  made 
during  anaBsthesia  to  extract  the  offending  bone  ;  otherwise  the 
necrosed  fragments  should  be  left  to  be  pushed  out  by  the  granula- 
tions, and  no  unnecessary  attempts  at  sounding  should  be  made 
until  the  wound  has  become  like  a  chronic  bone  fistula. 

Healing  of  compound  fractures  is  always  tedious — it  may  take 
far  more  than  twice  as  long  as  a  simple  fracture  ;  we  should  not 
allow  the  patient  to  use  the  limb  till  manual  examination  shows  it 
is  firm.  The  disappearance  of  callus,  and  other  changes,  occur  as  in 
simple  fractures.] 
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LECTURE    XVII. 

1.  Betarded  Fonnatioa  of  Callus  and  Development  of  Pseudarthrosis. — Causes  often 
unknown. — Local  Causes.— Constitutional  Causes.  —  Anatomical  Conditions.^ 
Treatment:  internal,  operative;  Criticism  of  Methods.  2.  Obliquolj-united 
Fractures ;    Bebreaking,  Bloody  Operations. — ^Abnormal  Development  of  Callus. 

• 

I.— BETABDED  DEVELOPMENT  OF  CALLUS   AND  FOBMATION  OF  A  SO- 
CALLED  FALSE  JOINT— A  SO-CALLED  PSEUDAETHB08IS. 

Undeb  some  circumstances,  which  we  do  not  always  suflSciently 
understand,  a  fracture  is  not  consolidated  after  the  lapse  of  the  usual 
time ;  indeed,  it  may  not  consolidate  at  all,  but  the  seat  of  &actiu« 
may  remain  painless  and  movable,  which  of  course  impairs  the  func- 
tion of  the  limb,  even  to  the  point  of  entire  uselessness.  A  short 
time  since,  a  strong  farmer-boy,  with  simple  subcutaneous  fracture  of 
the  leg  without  dislocation,  entered  the  hospital ;  as  usual,  a  plaster- 
bandage  was  applied  and  renewed  in  fourteen  days.  Six  weeks  after 
the  fracture  the  dressing  was  removed  altogether,  in  the  expectation 
that  union  had  taken  place ;  but  the  point  of  fracture  was  still  per- 
fectly movable,  nor  could  any  callus  be  felt.  I  here  tried  the  sim- 
plest remedy  in  such  cases,  I  narcotized  the  patient,  and  then  rubbed 
the  fragments  strongly  together  till  crepitation  could  be  distinctly 
perceived ;  then  I  applied  another  plaster-dressing,  and  on  removing 
this  in  four  weeks  found  the  fracture  tolerably  firm.  I  placed  the  pa- 
tient in  a  fracture-box,  and,  without  placing  any  bandage  on  the  leg, 
had  its  anterior  sur&ce  painted  daily  with  strong  tincture  of  iodine. 
After  this  had  been  continued  a  fortnight,  the  fracture  was  perfectly 
firm ;  the  patient  now  stood  with  the  aid  of  crutches,  and  in  a  short 
time  was  dismissed  cured.  I  know  of  two  other  cases  from  the  prac- 
tice of  colleagues,  where  simple  fractures  in  very  healthy  young  per- 
sons did  not  consolidate,  but  formed  pseudarthroses.  Such  occur* 
rences  are  to  be  regarded  as  very  rare ;  usually  there  is  some  peculiar 
17 
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3a use,  such  as  disease  of  the  bone,  that  induces  false  joint  There  are 
certain  fractures  of  the  human  skeleton  which  from  various  causes 
very  rarely  unite  by  bony  callus ;  among  these,  are  intracapsular  frac- 
tures of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  neck  of  the  humerus,  and  fractures  of 
the  olecranon  and  patella.  When  fractured  transversely  the  two  latter 
bones  separate  so  far  that  the  osseous  substance  formed  on  the  two 
ends  cannot  meet,  so  that  only  a  ligamentous  union  can  take  place  be- 
tween these  two  parts  of  bone.  When  fractured  within  the  capsule 
the  head  of  the  femur  has,  it  is  true,  a  supply  of  blood  through  a 
small  artery  which  entera  it  through  the  ligamentum  teres,  but  this 
source  of  nutrition  is  very  slight,  consequently  the  production  of  bone 
from  the  small  fragments  is  slight.  In  fracture  of  the  head  of  the 
humerus  within  the  capsule,  in  the  rare  case  of  part  of  the  head  be- 
ing entirely  detached  from  the  rest  of  the  bone,  this  portion  of  bone 
will  receive  no  supply  of  blood,  and  will  act  as  a  foreign  body ;  its 
union  can  scarcely  be  expected.  In  the  above  examples,  we  regard 
non-union  so  much  as  the  rule  that  we  do  not  usually  call  them  cases 
of  pseudarthrosis.  But  I  wish  to  show  you  that  there  may  be  purely 
local  causes  that  predispose  to  pseudarthrosis;  among  these  espe- 
cially belongs  complete  loss  of  large  pieces  of  bone,  after  the  removal 
of  which,  in  open  fractures,  there  may  be  so  large  a  defect  that  it  will 
not  be  again  filled  by  new  bone-tissue.  Protracted  suppuration  with 
ulcerative  destruction,  and  extensive  detachment  of  the  ends  of  the 
fragments,  may  also  lead  to  pseudarthrosis.  Moreover,  the  treatment 
is  occasionally  blamed ;  too  loose  a  dressing,  or  none  at  all,  and  too 
early  motion,  are  occasionally  accused.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has 
been  asserted  that  too  continued  application  of  cold,  the  simultaneous 
ligation  of  large  arteries,  and,  lastly,  too  tight  a  dressing,  may  inter- 
fere with  proper  development  of  bony  callus.  All  this  alone  does  not 
necessarily  lead  to  pseudarthrosis,  but  may  act  as  a  second  cause  when 
the  general  conditions  of  nutrition  in  the  organism  predispose  to  it. 
Of  the  general  predispositions  and  bone  diseases,  the  following  may 
)>e  mentioned  as  disposing  to  pseudarthrosis :  bad  nutrition,  debility 
from  repeated  losses  of  blood,  specific  diseases  of  the  blood,  such  as 
scorbutis,  or  cancerous  cachexia.  Of  the  diseases  of  the  bones,  it  is 
chiefly  osteomalacia,  atrophy  of  the  cortical  substance,  with  enlarge- 
ment of  the  medullary  cavity,  in  which,  as  already  mentioned,  in  certain 
stages  there  is  not  only  decided  fragilitos  ossium,  but  in  which  also  the 
chances  for  reunion  are  slight.  I  have  stated  all  tliis,  because  it  is  gen- 
erally accepted,  although,  on  sharp  critical  examination,  some  of  the 
above-mentioned  predisposing  causes  for  pseudarthrosis  are  of  very 
different  value,  while  the  significance  of  othere  is  entirely  doubtfuL 
In  the  same  way  it  is  a  common  belief  that  fractures  are  not  consoli- 
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dated  in  pregnant  females.  This  is  not  true  in  all  cases ;  I  have  my. 
self  seen  numerous  fractures  unite  in  pregnant  women,  onlj  once 
hardening  of  the  callus  was  delayed  a  few  weeks  in  a  fracture  of  the 
lower  end  of  the  radius,  which  was  recognized  late,  as  might  also 
occur  in  women  not  pregnant,  or  in  men. 

The  abnormity  of  the  healing  process  in  case  of  pseudarthrosis  is 
not  due  to  the  non-formation  of  callus,  but  to  the  fGiilurc  of  ossifica- 
tion in  the  new  formation*  The  substance  connecting  the  fragments 
becomes  a  more  or  less  rigid  connective  tissue,  by  which  the  ends  of 
the  bone  are  held  more  or  less  closely  together.  If  the  fragments  lie 
so  close  that  they  come  in  contact  on  motion  of  the  limb,  a  cavity 
with  smooth  walls,  filled  with  sero-mucous  fluid,  forms  between  them 
in  the  uniting  tissue ;  and,  on  the  fractured  ends,  cartilage  has  been 
found,  so  that  there  was,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  new  joint.  This  does  not, 
however,  occur  very  often,  but  in  most  cases  we  have  simply  a  firm 
connecting  mass,  which  sinks  directly  into  the  fragments  like  a 
tendon.  When  such  a  pseudarthrosis  is  in  a  small  bone,  such  as  the 
clavicle,  or  one  of  the  bones  of  the  forearm,  the  disturbance  of  func- 
tion is  always  bearable ;  but,  if  it  be  located  in  the  arm,  thigh,  or 
leg,  of  course  there  must  be  considerable  impairment  of  function. 
In  some  cases  it  is  possible,  by  suitable  supporting  apparatus,  to  give 
the  limb  the  necessary  firmness ;  in  other  cases  we  cannot  do  this  at 
all,  or  only  incompletely,  so  that  for  a  long  time  attempts  have  been 
made  to  cure  this  disease  by  operation,  that  is,  by  inducing  ossifica- 
tion. Before  passing  to  the  methods  used  for  this  purpose,  we  must 
mention  the  attempts  made  to  prevent  false  joint,  and  to  cure  it,  when 
once  established,  by  internal  remedies.  Preparations  of  lime  are 
chiefly  used  for  this  purpose.  Phosphate  of  Hme  was  given  internally 
in  the  shape  of  powder ;  lime-water  was  given  in  milk,  but  without 
much  benefit.  Of  the  lime  given  in  this  way,  little  is  absorbed,  and, 
of  this  superfluous  lime  taken  into  the  blood,  much  was  excreted 
through  the  kidneys,  so  that  the  pseudarthrosis  had  little  good  from 
it.  We  may  expect  more  from  general  regulation  of  diet,  and  pre- 
scribing articles  of  food  that  contain  lime.  Residence  in  pure  country 
air,  and  milk-diet,  are  to  be  recommended ;  but  you  must  not  expect 
too  much  from  these  remedies,  especially  in  a  fully-formed  false  joint 
that  has  existed  for  years.  In  a  recently-published  and  very  interest- 
ing work  by  Wegner^  it  is  shown,  by  a  number  of  experiments,  that 
by  continued  administration  of  small  doses  of  phosphorus  the  forma- 
tion of  callus  about  fractures  is  particularly  luxurious  and  hard,  as  well 
as  that  in  growing  animals  the  portion  of  bone  formed  during  the  ad« 
ininbtration  of  phosphorus  is  unusually  dense  and  hard,  and  very 
rich  in  chalky  salts.     These  experiments  would  lead  us  to  try  phos* 
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phorufl  in  patients  with  pseudartbrosis,  especiiUly  in  the  earlier 
stages ;  of  course,  we  should  be  very  careful  of  this  remedy,  which 
may  be  so  dangerous  when  carelessly  used.  The  local  remedies  all 
aim  at  inducing  inflammation  in  the  ends  of  the  bone  and  parts 
around,  because  experience  shows  that  most  inflammations  in  the 
bone,  especially  subcutaneous  traumatic  ones,  induce  formation  of 
bone  in  their  immediate  yicinity.  The  remedies  employed  vary  very 
greatly.  We  have  already  mentioned  the  proposals  to  leaye  the 
limb  without  dressing,  so  as  to  avoid  interfering  with  the  formation 
of  the  external  callus  by  pressure,  also  the  rubbing  together  of  the 
fragments,  and  painting  with  iodine ;  with  the  same  view  (viz.,  of 
irritating  the  fingments),  we  may  apply  blisters  and  the  hot  iron  to 
the  part  of  the  limb  corresponding  to  the  fracture.  By  the  following 
remedies  we  act  more  on  the  intermediate  ligamentous  tissue :  long, 
thin  acupuncture-needles  are  passed  into  the  ligamentous  band,  and 
left  there  for  a  few  days  to  excite  irritation ;  we  may  connect  the 
ends  of  two  of  these  needles  with  the  poles  of  a  galvanic  battery,  and 
pass  an  electrical  current  as  an  irritant.  This  proceeding  is  called  eleO" 
tro-puncture  ;  it  is  little  used.  We  may  also  pass  a  thin,  small  tape,  or 
several  threads  of  silk  (a  so-called  seton  or  a  strong  ligature),  through 
the  ligamentous  tissue,  and  leave  it  there  till  there  is  free  suppuration 
around  it.  The  following  operations  attack  the  bone  more  directly ; 
they  are  quite  numerous :  For  instance,  a  narrow  but  strong  knife  is 
passed  as  deep  as  the  fracture,  and  the  ligamentous  tissue  is  shaved 
first  from  the  end  of  one  fragment,  then  from  the  c  ther,  without  en- 
larging the  skin-wound.  This  is  called  the  subcutantfous  hloody  fresh- 
ening of  the  fragments.  Or  we  may  make  an  incision  down  to  the 
bone,  dissect  out  the  two  fragments,  perforate  them  close  to  the  fract- 
ured end,  and  pass  a  sufficiently  thick  lead  wire  through  the  perfora- 
tions, twist  the  ends  together,  so  as  to  approximate  the  fragments,  or 
else,  after  making  an  incision,  we  may  saw  off  a  thin  piece  from  each 
fragment,  and  treat  the  resulting  wound  like  an  open  fracture ;  and  to 
this  operation,  resection  of  the  fragments,  we  may  add  the  application 
of  a  suture  of  the  bone.  The  following  operation  originates  with  Dief 
fenbach  :  Corresponding  to  the  ends  of  the  fragments  he  makes  two 
small  incisions  down  to  the  bone,  then  he  perforates  the  ends  of  the 
bone  close  to  its  borders,  and  with  a  hammer  drives  tvort/  pegs,  of 
suitable  thickness,  into  the  perforations.  The  consequence  is,  a  foi^ 
mation  around  these  foreign  bodies  of  new  bone,  which,  when  ex- 
tensive enough,  as  it  may  always  be  made  in  the  course  of  time  by 
repeating  the  operation,  causes  firm  union.  I  will  here  mention  that, 
when  extracted  in  a  few  weeks,  these  ivory  pegs  look  rough  and 
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corroded  at  the  points  where  they  were  in  contact  with  the  bone, 
while  the  perforation  in  which  they  lay  is  mostly  filled  with  granula- 
tions ;  occasionally  the  pegs  are  not  removed ;  tiie  openings  through 
which  they  were  introduced  heaL  This  proves  absolutely  that  dead 
bonej  among  which  ivory  is  to  be  classed,  mat/  be  dissolved  and  reab- 
sorbed by  the  growing  osseous  granulations.  We  shall  hereafter  have 
frequent  occasion  to  return  to  this  much-contested  question,  which  is 
very  important  in  some  bone-diseases ;  we  have  already  spoken  of 
the  theoretical  causes  of  this  reabsorption  (p.  197).  B.  v.  Langerv- 
beck  has  modified  this  operation  of  Dieffenbach  by  using  metal 
screws  instead  of  ivory  pegs;  immediately  after  the  operation  he 
fiistens  these  screws  to  an  apparatus,  which  keeps  the  fragments  im- 
movable. After  all  these  operations,  a  suitable  dressing  must  be 
applied  to  keep  the  fragments  firm. 

The  modes  of  operation  in  pseudarthrosis,  of  which  I  have  only 
mentioned  the  principal  ones,  are,  as  you  see,  quite  numerous ;  and,  if 
the  results  of  treatment  corresponded  to  the  number  of  remedies,  this 
would  belong  to  the  most  curable  class  of  diseases.  But  in  medicine 
you  may  generally  take  it  that,  with  the  increase  in  number  of  reme- 
dies for  a  disease,  their  value  decreases.  Easy  and  certain  as  some 
forms  of  pseudarthosis  are  to  cure,  others  are  just  as  difficult ;  nor  are 
all  the  different  methods  suited  to  the  same  case.  In  the  first  place, 
the  operations  vary  greatly  as  to  danger,  being  much  more  dangerous 
in  limbs  with  thick  soft  parts,  especially  in  the  thigh,  than  in  others ; 
and,  as  may  be  readily  supposed,  the  non-bloody  operations  are  less 
dangerous  than  the  bloody ;  those  made  with  a  small  wound  less  so 
than  those  with  larger.  As  regards  efficacy  and  certainty,  I  consider 
the  introduction  of  a  bone  suture  and  resection  as  those  which,  even 
in  the  worst  cases,  give  proportionately  the  quickest  results,  but 
which  still  have  all  the  elements  of  danger  of  a  fracture  complicated 
by  a  wound.  The  treatment  with  ivory  pegs  is  less  dangerous,  ex- 
cept in  the  thigh,  where  every  false  joint  is  dangerous,  and  I  think  it 
would  accomplish  the  object  in  most  cases,  if  the  operation  were 
repeated  often  enough.  I  have  seen  good  results  from  this  treat- 
ment, and  from  Von  Langenheck^s  screw  apparatus,  as  well  as  from 
the  bone  suture. 

In  pseudarthrosis  of  the  thi^h  the  question  may  seriously  be 
asked,  if  we  should  not  prefer  amputation  at  the  point  of  the  false 
joint  (which  is  of  favorable  prognosis)  to  any  other  dangerous  or 
doubtful  operation.  This  question  only  the  peculiarities  of  the  in- 
dividual case  can  decide.  In  some  cases  the  safe  aid  of  a  suitable 
splint  apparatus,  made  by  a  skilful  instrument-maker,  is  preferable  to 
any  operation. 
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«.— OBLIQUELY-UNITED  FRACTURES. 

Although,  with  the  progress  made  in  the  treatment  of  fractures,  it 
is  now  rare  for  union  to  occur  in  eo  oblique  a  direction  as  to  render 
the  limb  entirely  useless,  still,  cases  firom  time  to  time  arise  where, 
in  spite  of  the  greatest  care  of  the  surgeon,  in  fractures  with  open 
wounds,  dislocation  cannot  be  avoided,  or  else,  from  carelessness  or 
great  restlessness  of  the  patient  and  loose  application  of  the  dress- 
ings, a  considerable  obliquity  in  the  position  of  the  fracture  remains. 
In  many  cases  this  is  so  slight  that  the  patients  do  not  care  to  get 
rid  of  the  deformity;  improvement  of  the  position  would  only  be 
desired  in  cases  where,  from  considerable  obliquity  or  shortening  of  a 
foot  or  leg,  the  movements  are  decidedly  impaired.  There  are  vari» 
oufl  means  by  which  we  may  greatly  improve  or  entirely  get  rid  of 
these  deformities.  If,  during  the  process  of  union,  we  notice  that  the 
fragments  are  not  exactly  coapted,  we  may  undertake  the  adjustment 
at  any  time  in  simple  subcutaneous  fractures.  If,  in  an  open  fracture, 
obliquity  of  the  fragments  has  taken  place  under  the  first  dressing,  I 
strongly  urge  you  not  to  try  to  rectify  it  before  the  wound  has  healed; 
you  would  thus  break  up  the  deeper  granulations,  and  the  severest 
inflammation  might  again  be  excited.  In  fractures  that  have  long 
suppurated,  the  callus  long  remains  soft,  so  that  you  may  always  sub- 
sequently accomplish  a  gradual  improvement  in  position  by  pmperly 
padding  the  splints  first  in  one  place,  then  in  another,  or  perhaps  by 
continued  extension  with  weights.  If  the  fracture  be  fully  consoli- 
dated in  an  oblique  position,  we  have  the  following  remedies  for  its 
improvement : 

1.  Correction  by  bending  the  callus,  by  infraction  ;  for  this  pur- 
pose we  anaesthetize  the  patient,  and  with  the  hands  attempt  to  bend 
the  limb  at  the  point  of  fracture ;  if  we  succeed  in  so  doing,  we  apply 
a  firm  dressing  with  the  limb  in  the  improved  position.  Tliis  method, 
so  free  from  danger,  can  only  be  successful  while  the  callus  is  still  soft 
enough  to  be  bent ;  hence  it  can  only  be  done  soon  after  the  fracture. 

2.  Complete  breaking  up  of  the  ossified  callus.  This  also  may 
sometimes  be  done  by  the  hands  alone,  but  frequently  other  mechan- 
ical means  will  have  to  be  resorted  to.  For  this  purpose  various  ap- 
paratuses have  been  constructed,  such  as  lever  and  screw  machines  of 
considerable  power ;  one  of  the  most  terrible  bears  the  name  of  "  dys- 
morphosteopalinklastes.^'  All  these  apparatuses  should  only  be  used 
with  the  greatest  care,  so  as  not  to  cause  too  much  bruising  and  con- 
sequent necrosis  of  the  skin  at  the  point  where  the  machine  is  applied 
on  which  the  limb  rests.  For  the  not  unfrequent  obliquely-united 
fractures  of  the  thigh,  the /orcc(f  extension  of  A.  Wagner  (by  the 
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apparatus  of  Schneider  and  Jfenel^  which  we  also  employ  for  reduc* 
ing  old  dislocations)  has  been  resorted  to  with  success.  The  follow- 
ing illustration  will  fully  explain  the  mechanical  effect  of  this  exten- 
sion :  If  you  have  a  bent  rod,  and  let  a  strong  man  take  hold  of  each 
end  and  draw,  the  rod  will  break  at  the  point  where  it  is  bent  most. 
K  a  new  fracture  of  the  thigh  has  been  caused  by  indirect  force  at  the 
bent  part,  and  the  fragments  be  adjusted  in  a  straight  position,  you 
apply  a  plasternlressing  at  once  while  the  limb  is  still  held  in  the  mar 
chine.  As  far  as  our  present  experience  goes,  this  method  appears  to 
be  entirely  free  from  danger,  but  only  suited  for  the  thigh ;  in  a  case 
of  very  angular  union  of  a  fracture  of  the  leg,  where  I  advised  this 
treatment,  the  break  caused  by  the  extension  was  not  in  the  old  seat 
of  fracture,  but  near  it. 

3.  The  bloody  operations  on  the  bone,  of  which  there  are  two  in 
use,  are  more  dangerous ;  the  first  of  these  is  the  sttbcutaneoits  0it6' 
otomy  of  JB,  v.  Jxingenheck.  This  consists  in  making  a  small  incifi* 
ion  down  to  the  bone  at  the  bent  part,  introducing  a  medium-sized 
gimlet  through  this  opening  and  perforating  the  bone,  without,  how- 
ever, piercing  the  soft  parts  on  the  opposite  side ;  then  draw  out  the 
perforator,  and  pass  a  small,  fine  saw  through  the  perforation,  and  saw 
the  bone  transversely,  first  to  one  side,  then  to  the  other,  till  you  can 
break  the  rest  of  the  bone  with  your  hand ;  now  the  bone  is  to  be 
straightened  and  the  injury  treated  as  a  complicated  fracture.  This 
operation  has  only  been  done  on  the  leg,  but,  so  far  as  I  know,  always 
with  good  result.  It  may  also  be  done  by  not  making  the  adjust- 
ment till  suppuration  begins,  and  the  callus  has  thus  been  softened 
and  partly  reabsorbed*  For  K  Langenheek^a  instruments  we  may 
advantageously  substitute  fine  chisels,  as  recommended  by  Gross^  for 
dividing  the  callus  from  a  small  exposed  portion  of  the  bone. 

4.  Lastly,  we  may  employ  the  method  of  Hhea  Barton^  which 
consists  in  exposing  the  bone  by  a  large  incision  through  the  skin  at 
the  point  of  curvature,  and  sawing  out  a  wedge-shaped  piece  in  such 
a  way  that  the  broad  part  of  the  wedge  shall  correspond  to  the  con- 
vexity, the  point  to  the  concavity  of  the  abnormal  curvature  of  the 
bone.     This  method  also  shows  good  results. 

On  the  whole,  the  non-bloody  are  to  be  preferred  to  the  bloody 
methods,  if  they  do  not  cause  too  much  contusion ;  but  the  latter  are 
less  dangerous  than  breaking  up  fractures  with  strongly-contusing 
apparatuses. 

If  the  deformity,  especially  of  a  foot,  be  so  great,  in  different 
directions,  that  none  of  the  above  methods  offer  much  prospect  of  cure. 
we  may  have  to  resort  to  amputation  in  some  cases. 
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In  some  few  cases  the  callus  is  abnormally  thick  and  extensive, 
just  as  happens  in  cicatrices  of  the  skin  and  nerves.  Do  not  be  too 
hasty  about  operating  in  such  cases,  for  slow  subsequent  reabsorp- 
tion  usually  takes  place  in  every  callus.  The  removal  of  such  callus 
masses  could  only  be  effected  with  chisel  or  saw,  and  I  should  be 
unwilling  to  decide  on  such  an  operation. 

[Operations  for  osteotomy  should  be  made  with  strict  antiseptic 
precautions,  and  these  are  not  dangerous  where  the  chisel  can  be 
used  instead  of  the  saw  :  we  escape  the  bone-dust. 

It  seems  as  if  oblique  fractures  of  the  tibia,  without  much  dis- 
placement, formed  a  large  part  of  the  cases  of  delayed  formation 
of  callus ;  many  of  the  cases  have  had  very  little  local  reaction, 
and  have  been  placed  in  fixed  dressings  immediately  after  the  injury. 
Another  accident  is  retarded  ossification  of  callus.  Recovery  may 
seem  perfect  and  dressings  may  be  left  off,  and  after  a  day  or  two 
you  may  find  shortening  or  angular  deformity  of  the  limb.  In 
such  cases  the  callus  has  not  properly  ossified,  and  the  bone  behaves 
as  a  rachitic  bone.  After  a  time  complete  consolidation  results,  al- 
though the  deformity  may  persist.  Sometimes  pseudarthrosb  is 
attributed  to  bad  treatment,  the  dressing  has  been  too  loose,  the 
limb  not  properly  splinted,  or  it  has  been  moved  too  soon,  etc.,  etc. 
These  assertions  are  all  uncertain,  as  are  the  claims  that  proper  de- 
velopment of  callus  may  be  impeded  by  application  of  cold,  liga- 
tion of  large  arteries,  paralysis  of  the  extremities,  or  by  a  bandage 
too  firmly  applied. 

Among  the  local  means  of  treatment  may  be  mentioned  paint- 
ing the  skin  over  the  part  with  tincture  of  iodine ;  this  induces 
plastic  infiltration  of  tissue  extending  to  the  periosteum  and  bone  ; 
blisters  and  the  cautery  act  in  the  same  way.  Another  means, 
sometimes  efficacious,  is  constriction  of  the  extremity  by  binding 
on  a  thick  compress  of  wadding  above  the  fracture  so  as  to  com- 
press the  veins  of  the  limb  and  cause  swelling ;  after  a  few  days* 
repetition  of  this,  swelling  of  the  ends  of  the  fragment  shows 
formations  of  callus.] 


CHAPTER  m 

nrJURIES   OF  THE  JOINTS. 

Contiuion.— Difltortion. — Opening  of  the  Joint,  and  Acute  Traamatio  Articular  Inflam* 
mation.~yariet7  of  Course,  and  Results.— Treatment. — ^Anatomical  Changes. 

HiTHSBTO  we  have  studied  injuries  of  simple  tissue-elements;  now 
we  must  occupy  ourselves  with  more  complicated  apparatuses. 

As  is  well  known,  the  joints  are  composed  of  two  ends  of  bones 
covered  with  cartilage ;  of  a  sac  frequently  containing  many  appen- 
dages, pockets,  and  bulgings ;  the  synovial  membrane,  which  is  classed 
among  the  serous  membranes ;  and  of  the  fibrous  capsule  of  the  joint 
with  its  strengthening  ligaments.  Under  some  circumstances,  all 
these  parts  participate  in  the  diseases  of  the  joint,  so  that  at  the  same 
time  we  may  have  disease  of  a  serous  membrane,  of  a  fibrous  capsule, 
as  well  as  of  cartilage  and  bone.  The  participation  of  these  different 
parts  varies  exceedingly  in  intensity  and  extent ;  but  I  may  state  at 
once  that  the  synovial  membrane  plays  the  most  important  part,  and 
that  the  peculiarity  of  joint-diseases  is  chiefly  due  to  the  closed  and 
irregular  form  of  the  synovial  saa 

First,  a  few  words  about  crushing  and  contusion  of  the  joint.  If 
one  receives  a  heavy  blow  against  the  joint,  it  may  swell  moderately ; 
but  in  most  cases,  after  a  few  days  of  rest  and  applications  of  lead- 
water  or  simple  cold  water,  the  swelling  and  pain  subside,  and  the 
functions  of  the  joint  are  restored.  h\  other  cases,  slight  pain  and 
sti&ess  remain ;  a  chronic  inflammation  develops,  which  may  lead  to 
serious  disease,  of  which  we  cannot  at  present  speak  more  fully.  If 
we  have  a  chance  to  examine  a  moderately-contused  joint,  the  patient 
having  died  perhaps  of  a  serious  injury  received  at  the  same  time,  we 
shall  find  extravasations  of  blood  in  the  synovial  membrane,  and  even 
blood  in  the  cavity  of  the  joint  itself;  in  these  contusions  without 
fracture  the  effusions  of  blood  are  rarely  so  extensive  that  the  joint  is 
tensely  filled  with  blood;  but  this  may  occur.  This  condition  is 
called  hasmarthron  (from  al/ut,  blood,  and  apdpov^  joint).  If  a  joint 
that  has  swollen  greatly  just  after  an  injury  remains  painful  for  some 
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time,  and  feels  hot,  a  somewhat  more  active  antiphlogistic  treatment 
is  indicated.  This  consists  in  the  application  of  leeches,  regular  en- 
velopment of  the  joint  in  wet  bandages,  causing  moderate  compres- 
sion, and  in  applying  an  ice-bladder  to  the  joint.  As  a  rule,  inflam- 
mation of  this  grade  may  be  readily  relieved,  although  chronio  dis- 
eases and  a  certain  irritability  of  the  joint  that  has  been  injured  not 
unfrequently  follow.  It  is  very  important  to  determine  whether  the 
crushing  of  the  joint  be  accompanied  by  fracture  or  fissure  of  the  end 
of  the  bone,  in  which  case,  it  would  be  necessary  to  apply  a  plaster- 
dressing,  and  give  a  guarded  prognosis  as  to  the  future  usefulness  of 
the  joint.  If  the  continued  application  of  cold  increases  the  pain, 
make  inunctions  of  mercurial  ointment,  and  apply  moist,  warm  com- 
presses covered  with  gutta-percha  and  wadding. 

A  form  of  injury  peculiar  to  joints  is  distortion  (literally,  twist- 
ing). Tliis  is  an  injury  that  occurs  especially  often  in  the  foot,  and 
which  is  commonly  called  ^Huming  the  foot."  Such  a  distortion, 
which  is  possible  in  almost  any  joint,  consists  essentially  in  a  tension, 
too  great  stretching  and  even  partial  ruptiu*e,  of  the  capsular  liga- 
ments, with  escape  of  some  blood  into  the  joint  and  surrounding  tis- 
sue. The  injury  may  be  very  painful  at  the  time,  and  its  consequences 
are  not  unfrequently  tedious,  especially  if  the  treatment  be  not 
rightly  conducted.  Usually  abstraction  of  blood  and  cold  are  resorted 
to  in  these  cases  also,  but  with  only  temporary  benefit  It  is  much 
more  important  to  keep  the  joint  perfectly  motionless  after  such  in- 
juries, so  that,  if  any  of  the  ligaments  be  ruptured,  they  may  heal  and 
acquire  their  previous  firmness.  The  simplest  way  of  attaining  this 
object  is  by  applying  a  firm  dressing,  such  as  the  plaster-bandage, 
with  which  we  may  permit  the  patient  to  go  about,  if  it  gives  him  no 
pain.  After  ten,  twelve,  or  fourteen  days,  according  to  the  severity 
of  the  injury,  we  may  remove  the  dressing,  but  renew  it  at  once  if  the 
patient  hiis  pain  on  walking.  It  may  sometimes  be  necessary  to  wear 
this  dressing  three  or  four  weeks.  This  appears  a  long  time  for  such 
an  injury ;  but  I  can  assure  you  that,  without  the  application  of  a  firm 
dressing,  the  consequences  of  these  sprains  often  continue  for  months, 
at  the  same  time  the  danger  of  subsequent  chronio  inflammation  of 
the  joint  is  increased.  Hence  you  must  not  promise  too  speedy  a  cure, 
and  must  always  treat  these,  often  apparently  insignificant  injuries, 
conscientiously  and  carefully. 

[Besides  immobilization  an  excellent  remedy  for  the  relief  of 
pain  and  restoration  of  function  after  slight  sprain  is  rubbing  and 
kneading  the  part  immediately  after  the  injury,  a  procedure  used 
by  the  Hindoos  and  Grecians.  This  is  called  massarfe^  and  consists 
in  rubbing  the  skin  all  over  the  injured  part,  as  far  as  the  joint 
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above,  with  oil  or  some  fatty  substance ;  the  hand  of  the  rubber 
should  also  be  well  greased,  so  as  to  prevent  friction  on  the  skin. 
Then  rub  at  first  lightly,  and  gradually  with  increasing  pressure, 
from  below  upward  toward  the  body,  so  that  the  fingers  applied 
below  the  injured  joint  are  carried  up  to  the  next  joint,  as  if  you 
would  press  a  fluid  from  the  periphery  toward  the  centre  of  circu- 
lation. It  has  been  shown  by  experiment  that  granular  coloring- 
matter  (as  cinnabar,  India-ink,  etc.)  injected  into  the  knee  of  a 
rabbit  may  be  made  to  enter  the  lymphatic  vessels  and  spaces  of 
the  connective  tissue  of  the  thigh  within  a  few  minutes  by  massage. 
The  same  is  true  of  pathological  products,  blood-extiavafiations,  etc. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  by  massage  we  may  induce  rapid  absorp- 
tion of  blood  and  inflammatory  swelling  ;  the  pain,  at  first  severe, 
disappears  during  the  massage.  The  resolvent  effects  are  most  de- 
cided in  the  four  or  six  hours  after  the  injury ;  later,  when  there 
is  acute  inflammation  present,  it  seems  less  reliable,  but  when  the 
acute  inflammatory  swelling  has  passed  it  may  be  tried  more  ener- 
getically. Later  we  shall  treat  of  the  employment  of  this  method 
in  chronic  affections  of  the  joints. 

Unfortunately,  in  spite  of  the  most  careful  treatment,  chronic 
inflammations  often  follow,  which  not  only  prove  tedious  but  in  the 
course  of  years  destroy  the  joint  by  fungous  disease  ;  this  is  es- 
pecially apt  to  occur  in  children  and  feeble  persons  of  scrofulous 
habit.] 

OPENINGS   OF   THE  JOINTS,    AND   ACUTE   TRAUMATIC   ARTICULAB 

INFLAMMATIONS. 

In  now  passing  to  wounds  of  the  joint,  we  make  an  immense 
spring  as  regards  the  importance  of  the  injury.  While  a  contusion 
and  sprain  of  the  joint  are  scarcely  noticed  by  many  patients,  the 
opening  of  a  synovial  sac,  with  escape  of  synovia,  even  if  the  wound 
be  not  large,  always  has  a  serious  effect  on  the  function  of  the  joint, 
and  is  not  unfrequently  dangerous  to  life.  Here,  again,  we  have 
the  difference  between  subcutaneous  traumatic  inflammations  and 
those  which  open  outwardly,  of  which  we  spoke  when  on  the  sub- 
ject of  contusions,  and  which  we  also  saw  in  subcutaneous  and  open 
fractures.  Moreover,  in  the  joints,  we  have  closed  irregularly-shaped 
sacs,  in  which  the  pus,  once  formed,  remains,  and,  besides  inflamma- 
tion of  the  serous  membranes,  may  result  in  very  tedious  processes, 
but  in  its  acute  state  often  has  a  bad  effect  on  the  general  health  of 
the  patient. 

I  think  the  quickest  way  to  describe  the  process  will  be  to  give 
you  a  few  examples.     We  are  here  speaking  only  of  simple  punc- 
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tured,  incised,  or  cut  wounds,  without  complications  from  sprains 
or  fractures,  and  choose  as  our  example  the  knee-joint ;  at  the  same 
time  we  must  remark  that  injuries  of  this  joint  are  regarded  as  the 
most  severe.  A  man  comes  to  you,  who,  in  cutting  wood,  has  re- 
ceived a  wound  half  an  inch  long,  near  the  patella,  and  which  has 
bled  but  little.  This  may  have  happened  some  hours  before,  or 
even  the  previous  day.  The  patient  pays  little  attention  to  the 
wound,  and  only  asks  your  advice  about  a  proper  dressing.  You 
inspect  the  wound,  find  that  from  its  position  it  corresponds  to  the 
knee-joint,  and  around  it  you  may  perhaps  see  some  serous,  thin, 
mucous,  clear  fluid,  which  escapes  in  greater  quantities  when  the 
joint  is  moved.  This  will  call  your  attention  paiticularly  to  the 
injury  ;  you  examine  the  patient,  and  leam  from  him  that,  immedi- 
ately after  the  injury,  there  was  not  much  bleeding,  but  a  fluid  like 
white  of  egg  escaped.  In  such  cases  you  may  be  certain  that  the 
joint  has  been  opened,  otherwise  the  synovia  could  not  have  escaped. 
In  small  joints  the  escape  of  synovia  is  so  slight  as  to  be  scarcely 
noticeable,  hence,  in  injuries  of  the  finger-joint,  and  even  of  the 
ankle,  elbow,  and  wrist,  it  may  for  a  time  be  doubtful  whether  the 
wound  has  penetrated  the  joint  or  not.  [While  a  person  with  sim- 
ple fracture  of  the  thigh  is  compelled  by  pain  and  loss  of  function 
to  regard  himself  as  a  patient,  one  with  a  wound  of  the  knee-joint 
may  go  around  with  little  difficulty  and  be  unaware  of  the  serious 
nature  of  his  injury.  In  no  class  of  wounds  do  such  serious  results 
come  from  neglect,  and  great  is  the  responsibility  of  the  surgeon 
who  does  not  recognize  the  danger  of  the  case  at  the  start. 

Treatment  will  depend  on  whether  the  wound  is  very  recent  or 
has  been  exposed  to  the  air.  Examination  should  first  be  made  for 
foreign  bodies,  for  haemorrhage,  and  as  to  the  extent.  If  you  can 
hope  that  there  has  been  no  infection  and  that  little  blood  has  en- 
tered the  joint,  disinfect  the  wound  and  parts  around,  and  try  to 
induce  union  as  rapidly  as  possible,  closing  the  wound  by  deep  su- 
tures ;  then  apply  a  Listeria  dressing  and  make  even  compression. 

An  important  point  in  treatment  of  all  wounds  of  joints  is  ab- 
solute rest ;  this  you  should  ensure  by  proper  splints  or  a  plaster 
dressing,  which  should  be  worn  till  the  wound  in  the  soft  parts  has 
closed,  and  the  joint  is  entirely  free  from  inflammation.  Under  this 
treatment  the  wound  may  heal  by  first  intention.  If  the  wound 
has  become  infected,  leeches,  cups,  ice,  etc.,  do  little  good  ;  if  it  has 
not,  they  are  superfluous.  In  the  joint  there  is  usually  an  increase 
of  synovia,  which  causes  swelling  ;  but  the  even  compression  may 
induce  its  rapid  absorption  ;  even  in  a  week  the  joint  may  have  its 
natural  size.     At  first  the  patient  will  have  tension  and  heat  and  be 
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feverish,  but,  when  the  swelling  subsides,  feels  well  and  free  from 
pain«  Even  in  such  cases  it  is  well  to  leave  the  fixed  dressing  on 
for  four  weeks,  or  even  longer,  if  there  is  any  swelling  or  sensitive- 
ness, and  then  to  begin  motion  very  gradually  ;  the  joint  has  become 
stiff  and  the  muscles  atrophied  ;  at  the  first  passive  motions  we 
usually  feel  slight  grating  of  the  articular  surfaces  ;  this  soon  disap* 
pears  under  methodical  and  careful  gymnastics  and  massage ;  in 
addition  you  may  employ  tepid  baths,  cold  douches,  frictions  with 
spirits  of  camphor,  ammonia,  etc.,  and  sometimes  moist  warmth. 
In  favorable  cases  motion  is  soon  perfect. 

But,  if  the  wound  was  infected  at  first,  or  if  there  was  consid- 
erable haemorrhage  into  the  joint,  and  air  has  entered  it,  the  case  is 
entirely  different ;  even  if  the  wound  of  the  soft  parts  was  insig- 
nificant and  the  edges  had  closed  so  that  the  joint-wound  is  not 
perceived,  for  the  first  two  or  three  days  all  seems  to  go  smoothly, 
the  fourth  or  fifth  day  you  may  find  swelling  of  the  joint,  the  skin 
over  it  is  red  and  hot,  the  sutures  have  cut  into  the  flesh,  and  thin 
pus  escapes  from  the  wound.  The  skin-wound  may  be  superficially 
closed,  and  on  removing  the  sutures  the  edges  gape  and  synovia 
mixed  with  pus  may  flow  from  the  joint.  If  there  has  been  haemor- 
rhage and  entrance  of  air  into  the  joint,  in  the  course  of  twenty- 
four  hours  there  is  usually  intense  local  and  general  reaction,  the 
joint  is  tense  and  painful,  the  patient  feverish  ;  if  yon  open  the 
adhesions  the  third  or  fourth  day,  a  dark,  badly-smelling  fluid  com- 
posed of  synovia,  pus,  and  blood-coagula,  escape.  These  are  the 
most  dangerous  cases  ;  if  not  quickly  recognized  and  treated,  there 
is  speedy  decomposition  in  the  joint. 

To  take  an  example  of  a  less  acute  process  :  A  man  has  been 
stuck  in  the  knee  with  a  butcher's  knife,  and  has  had  no  proper 
treatment ;  he  may  have  limped  around  for  some  days  in  spite  of  the 
pain,  but  toward  the  end  of  the  week  this  becomes  so  severe  that 
the  slightest  motion  or  touch  is  unbearable  ;  the  patient  with  both 
hands  and  the  other  leg  holds  it  quiet ;  about  the  joint  it  is  red, 
hot,  and  the  knee  and  leg  are  swollen  ;  there  is  fever,  with  evening 
exacerbation,  loss  of  appetite,  and  emaciation.  It  may  be  that 
after  the  escape  of  some  turbid  synovia  the  wound  has  adhered 
again,  or  else  there  is  continued  flow  of  sero-mucus  gradually 
changing  to  pus,  or  else  swelling  and  fluctuation  of  the  joint ;  the 
great  pain,  increased  temperature,  oedema  of  the  thigh,  etc.,  indi- 
cate intense  arthritis.  In  such  cases,  if  the  limb  be  not  fixed,  the 
joint  becomes  flexed  even  to  a  right  angle. 

The  cause  of  this  flexion  of  inflamed  joints  is  probably  that  the 
sensitive  nerves  of  the  synovial  membrane  induce  contraction  of 
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the  flexors  by  reflex  irritation.  The  explanation  that  flexion  oc- 
curred because  joints  hold  most  fluid  when  between  flexion  and  ex- 
tension,  has  been  disproved ;  flexion  may  occur  in  joint  inflamma- 
tions without  collection  of  fluid,  and  is  often  absent  in  chronic, 
painless  dropsy  of  the  joints.  The  high  pressure  necessary  in 
Sonnefa  experiments  to  induce  flexion  of  the  joint  probably  never 
occurs  in  living  patients.  At  all  events,  observation  teaches  that 
acute  painful  synovitis  is  most  apt  to  cause  flexion,  and  on  the  other 
hand  that  pain  decreases  if,  during  anaesthesia,  the  joint  be  straight- 
ened, and  if  fixed  in  this  position,  pain  gradually  ceases. 

If  proper  treatment  be  not  adopted,  the  fluid  in  the  joint  in- 
creases rapidly  ;  the  tension  is  greater,  pain  unbearable,  till  finally 
the  skin-wound  is  too  small  for  the  escape  of  the  secretion,  the  ar- 
ticular capsule  is  perforated  by  pus  which  escapes  into  the  surround- 
ing tissue.  Spontaneous  cure  may  thus  occur,  the  pus  about  the 
joint  quickly  reaching  the  surface,  and  the  abscess  closing  up  grad- 
ually. In  such  cases  the  final  result  is  tolerably  good  if  the  acute 
synovitis  has  not  caused  too  much  destruction  ;  the  fever  subsides  as 
soon  as  the  pus  escapes,  the  local  symptoms  of  inflammation  mod- 
erate, and  finally  the  perforations  and  original  woimd  heal ;  but 
stiffness  of  the  joint  may  remain.  If  the  faulty  position  be  not 
rectified,  the  joint  may  become  fixed  in  flexion,  the  ligaments,  ten- 
dons, and  fasciae  atrophy,  harden,  and  may  impair  the  use  of  the 
limb.  This  result  is  the  more  probable  the  longer  suppuration  con- 
tinues, and  the  deeper  synovitis  has  affected  the  parts. 

But  this  result  is  not  the  most  serious  or  most  frequent.  The 
rule  rather  is  that,  when  suppuration  has  once  attacked  the  joint  and 
has  not  been  properly  treated,  it  steadily  progresses  ;  the  capsule  is 
attacked,  and  in  spite  of  the  open  wound  it  ulcerates,  and  pus  es- 
capes into  the  parts  around  the  joint.  In  such  cases  there  is  usually 
a  deep,  indistinctly  fluctuating  tumor  ;  pressure  upon  which,  even  at 
a  distance  from  the  joint,  evacuates  slowly  through  the  wound  a 
thin  purulent  fluid.  Part  of  the  synovia  may  escape  and  continue 
to  secrete  clear  serum  ;  this  is  particularly  apt  to  occur  in  the  knee, 
part  of  the  capsule  being  shut  off  from  the  rest  by  the  swollen 
membrane,  as  in  the  blind  sac  under  the  tendon  of  the  quadriceps 
and  between  the  patella  and  femur  ;  but,  if  the  whole  cavity  be  at- 
tacked, it  is  just  in  these  spaces  that  pus  is  most  persistently  re- 
tained. 

Even  where  pus  has  not  escaped  into  the  surrounding  tissue, 
abscesses  (periarticular)  may  form  in  the  soft  parts  ;  probably  from 
products  of  inflammation  from  the  joint  being  carried  by  the  lym- 
phatics into  the  periarticular  connective  tissue,  and  there  inducing 
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inflammation  and  suppuration  ;  later,  the  tissue  between  these  ab- 
scesses and  the  joint  may  be  destroyed,  and  communication  be 
established.  In  the  neighboring  sheaths  of  the  tendons  suppura- 
tion creeps  along,  at  various  places  perforations  occur ;  the  whole 
limb  is  filled  with  pus,  which,  on  pressure,  appears  at  the  various 
openings ;  destruction  of  the  capsule  and  ligaments  renders  the 
limb  .abnormally  movable — especially  in  the  hinge- joints  do  we 
notice  lateral  motion  ;  but  the  patient  has  lost  the  power  of  active 
motion  of  the  joint,  the  muscles  are  infiltrated  or  have  suppurated. 
Of  course,  with  such  severe  local  processes,  the  general  condition 
is  much  affected.  From  the  first  the  patient  has  had  fever  ;  with 
evening  exacerbations  to  103°,  loss  of  appetite  and  sleep,  and  con- 
tinued pain ;  in  three  weeks  he  would  scarcely  be  recognizable.  If 
suppuration  extends  to  the  soft  parts,  sheaths  of  the  tendons,  etc., 
repeated  chills  will  occur,  the  face  is  sunken,  mind  dull,  the  patient 
complains  little,  talks  disjointedly  and  drowses ;  the  tongue  be- 
comes dry  and  coated,  speaking  and  swallowing  are  interfered  with ; 
at  night  there  is  delirium  or  restlessness.  Even  in  this  stage  re- 
covery  would  be  possible  if  the  suppuration  would  cease,  the  fever 
abate,  and  the  process  become  chronic.  But  this  rarely  happens. 
Patients  are  usually  so  exhausted  that,  even  when  the  local  affec- 
tion takes  a  favorable  turn,  they  die  of  marasmus.  But  most  cases 
die  of  pyaemia  with  pulmonary  abscesses,  or  from  profuse  dysen- 
tery, or  with  encephalitis  and  suppurative  meningitis. 

To  avoid  the  unfavorable  results  of  a  penetrating  wound  of  the 
joint,  you  should  prevent  or  limit  suppuration  and  decomposition 
of  the  discharges.  In  case  of  a  joint-wound  complicated  by  pres- 
ence of  foreign  bodies  or  considerable  hsBmorrhage  in  the  joint,  this 
should  be  opened  freely  by  one  or  two  long  incisions  to  give  free 
access  ;  these  incisions  should  be  in  the  long  axis  of  the  limb,  and 
made  with  as  little  injury  to  the  soft  parts  as  possible.  Formerly 
it  was  not  considered  enough  to  open  the  joint,  a  resection  was 
made ;  now  this  would  not  be  done  unless  the  ends  of  the  bone 
were  broken,  as  by  a  gunshot- wound,  or  a  partial  resection  might 
be  necessary  to  permit  escape  of  secretions.  After  arresting  the 
hsBmorrhage,  while  kneading  and  moving  the  joint,  you  wash  it  out 
with  quantities  of  a  two-per-cent.  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  intro- 
duce drainage-tubes,  and  close  the  wound  by  sutures ;  then  apply 
a  LUter^B  dressing  and  a  splint,  or  permanent  extension.  If  sup- 
puration has  already  begun  when  the  joint  comes  under  treatment, 
or  if  secretions  have  accumulated  in  spite  of  drainage-tubes,  etc., 
Zister^s  dressing  will  do  little  good  ;  in  such  cases  try  permanent 
irrigation  with  Burow^a  solution,  but  apply  it  very  freely,  and  it 
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had  better  be  done  the  first  time  during  anaBSthesia.  Open  the  joint 
freely,  and  wherever  there  is  a  pocket  make  an  opening.  Often 
you  will  find  suppurating  granulations  on  the  inner  surface  of  the 
synovial  sac ;  these  should  be  scraped  off,  then  rub  the  surface 
with  a  dry,  clean  sponge.  Open  all  collections  of  pus  around  the 
joint,  introducing  a  flexible  probe  into  the  deepest  pockets  and  cut- 
ting down  on  its  point,  of  course  avoiding  large  vessels,  nerves, 
etc. ;  these  abscesses  also  may  be  scraped  out.  When  possible, 
EamarcKs  bandage  should  be  previously  applied.  When  the  cavi- 
ties have  all  been  attended  to,  apply  exact  compression,  to  prevent 
bleeding  when  the  elastic  is  removed,  then  keep  the  limb  elevated 
half  an  hour.  The  dressing  should  be  removed  in  twenty-four 
hours,  when  it  is  usually  so  filled  with  pus  and  blood  that  it  may 
be  removed  without  arousing  haemorrhage  ;  the  gaping  wounds 
should  again  be  washed  out,  drainage-tubes  introduced  when  neces- 
sary, cavities  filled  with  charpie  soaked  in  acetate  of  alumina,  and 
the  limb  covered  with  compresses  wet  with  the  same ;  the  limb 
should  be  put  in  a  splint,  laid  on  a  rubber  cloth,  two  or  more  drain- 
age-tubes projecting  from  the  dressing  are  connected  with  an  irri- 
gator, and  the  whole  complicated  wound  may  thus  be  constantly 
washed  by  a  stream  of  antiseptic  fluid  {^Burow*s\  To  secure  the 
entrance  of  drainage-tubes  into  the  deep  pockets,  you  may  pass 
through  them  lead  or  iron  wires,  so  you  can  give  them  any  direc- 
tion. If  properly  applied,  permanent  irrigation  may  induce  great 
change  in  the  wound,  even  in  one  day.  It  usually  arrests  at  once 
decomposition  of  pus  ;  the  temperature  falls,  pain  subsides,  the 
quantity  of  pus  decreases  ;  swelling  and  infiltration  about  the  joint 
lessen.  If  the  disease  has  not  gone  so  far  as  to  destroy  the  articu- 
lar ligaments,  the  joint  may  recover  with  normal  motion  ;  to  ensure 
this,  irrigation  should  be  continued  as  long  as  there  is  suppuration. 
If  opening  and  drainage  of  the  joint  was  attended  to  at  first,  we 
may  certainly  expect  perfect  cure. 

In  spite  of  the  above  treatment  of  penetrating  wounds  of  joints, 
which  gives  results  that  a  few  years  since  would  have  appeared 
wonderful,  cases  requiring  amputation  do  sometimes  occur.  If  the 
suppuration  cannot  be  arrested,  or  the  patient  has  not  come  under 
our  care  till  he  had  chills,  suppuration  of  the  soft  parts,  and  con- 
tinued fever,  then  the  only  hope  of  saving  the  patient  is  to  ampu- 
tate through  the  sound  tissue.  Even  this  is  often  ineffectual,  gen- 
eral purulent  infection  having  already  occurred,  with  metastatic 
abscesses  of  the  internal  organs,  or  the  patient  being  too  much  ex- 
hausted. But  amputation  has  the  advantage  of  removing  at  once 
the  focus  whence  the  infection  proceeds.     The  immediate  effect  of 
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this  operation  is  often  wonderful,  the  temperature,  which  for  weeks 
may  have  been  103**  or  104**,  may  sink  at  once  to  normal,  or  even 
below ;  the  general  condition  improves,  the  dry,  brown  tongue  be- 
comes moist  and  clean,  appetite  returns,  the  patient  sleeps,  delirium 
disappears,  and  in  two  or  three  days  he  may  be  scarcely  recogniz- 
able. The  wound  usually  heals  rapidly,  unless  we  may  have  been 
anable  to  operate  entirely  in  sound  tissue.  Sometimes  apparently 
hopeless  patients  are  saved  by  amputation. 

Modem  treatment  of  penetrating  wounds  of  joints,  as  of  com- 
pound fractures,  has  greatly  changed  the  prognosis,  as  well  as  the 
statistics ;  not  only  do  many  cases  now  recover  that  formerly  died, 
but  perfect  recovery,  with  free  motion  of  the  joint,  is  almost  the 
rule  in  ordinary  cases.  FormerlJ^  a  penetrating  wound  of  a  joint 
either  led  to  immediate  amputation  or  resection,  or,  if  treated  ex- 
pectantly, and  after  escaping  many  dangers,  the  patient  recovered 
with  a  limb  at  all  useful,  the  result  was  considered  a  triumph  ;  while 
now  it  is  almost  wrong  for  a  case  of  joint-wound  that  comes  under 
treatment  early  not  to  heal  by  first  intention  and  without  danger 
to  life.  Such  favorable  cases  did  occur  before  Xdster^s  method  was 
used,  and  may  now  result  without  treatment,  but  it  is  more  by 
accident  than  due  to  the  surgeon. 

In  speaking  of  traumatic  arthritis  we  have  said  nothing  of  the 
finer  pathological  changes  in  the  inflamed  joint ;  so  let  us  return 
and  examine  the  histological  processes  as  they  have  been  studied 
on  the  dead  body,  on  amputated  limbs,  and  by  experiments  on  ani- 
mals. In  inflamed  joints  the  disease  affects  chiefly,  and  at  first 
exclusively,  the  synovial  membrane ;  unless  this  has  been  carefully 
dissected,  we  consider  it  much  thinner  than  it  really  is ;  in  most 
places  it  is  thicker  and  more  succulent  than  pleura  or  peritoneum, 
and  is  separated  from  the  fibrous  capsule  of  the  joint  by  a  loose, 
subserous,  and  sometimes  very  fat,  layer  of  cellular  tissue,  so  that 
you  can  detach  the  synovial  sac  of  a  knee-joint  to  the  cartilages. 
It  consists  of  connective  tissue,  whose  surface  is  covered  with  pave- 
ment endothelium,  and  near  the  surface  is  a  capillary  network ; 
according  to  Hueter^  these  membranes  have  no  lymphatic  vessels, 
while  there  are  plenty  in  the  sub-synovial  tisssue.  This  is  surpris- 
ing. TiUmans  confirmed  this  observation  in  rabbits  and  dogs,  but 
in  oxen  found  numerous  lymphatics,  both  in  the  superficial  and  deep 
layers  of  the  synovia. 

The  surface  of  the  synovia  shows,  especially  at  the  sides  of  the 
joint,  numerous  tufts ;  these  contain  rather  complicated  capillary 
loops.  Synovial  share  with  other  serous  membranes  the  peculiarity 
of  secreting  a  quantity  of  serum  when  irritated  ;  at  the  same  time 
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the  vessels  are  dilated  and  become  tortaous  near  the  surface  ;  the 
membrane  loses  its  smooth,  glistening  look,  and  becomes  dull,  yel- 
lowish, then  reddish  and  velyety.  This  change  is  primarily  due  to 
the  excessive  diapedesis  of  red  blood-corpuscles  which  escape  with 
the  serum  ;  but  subsequently  to  the  numerous  newly-formed  blood- 
vessels which,  looped  and  crowded,  press  to  the  surface,  and  to  the 
fine  tufts,  which  give  the  velvety  look.  In  most  cases  there  is  a 
fibrinous  deposit,  a  so-called  pseudo-membrane  like  that  formed  on 
the  pleura  and  peritonseum. 

Microscopic  examination  of  the  synovial  membrane  in  this  state 
shows  that  its  whole  tissue  is  densely  infiltrated  with  cells,  which 
collect  so  on  the  surface  that  the  tissue  seems  to  consist  of  small 
round  elements,  the  more  superficial  of  which  exactly  resemble  pus- 
corpuscles.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  distended  vessels  the 
cells  are  particularly  plenty,  which  may  be  due  to  white  blood-cells 
wandering  from  the  vessels  ;  red  corpuscles  also  seem  to  escape. 
The  pseudo-membranes  arc  entirely  composed  of  small  round  cells 
united  by  fibrinous  substance.  The  connective  tissue  of  the  mem- 
brane has  partly  lost  its  striation  and  assumed  a  gelatinous  consist- 
ence, so  that  it  greatly  resembles  the  intercellular  substance  of 
granulation  tissue.  The  fluid  of  the  joint  gradually  becomes  turbid 
and  purulent,  and  contains  pus-corpuscles  in  gradually-increasing 
quantities.  Still  later  the  whole  surface  of  the  synovia  becomes  so 
vascular  that  to  the  naked  eye  it  looks  like  a  spongy,  finely-granular 
surface. 

The  condition  of  the  synovial  membrane  at  first  most  resembles 
that  of  mucous  membranes  in  acute  catarrh.  So  long  as  there  is 
merely  superficial  suppuration,  without  softening  of  the  tissue  (ul- 
ceration), the  membrane  may  return  to  the  normal  state ;  but  if 
pseudo-membranes  have  formed  and  the  parenchyma  is  inflamed  and 
suppurates,  the  only  result  is  formation  of  cicatrix. 

There  may  be  escape  of  pus  from  the  joint  into  the  subcutaneous 
cellular  tissue,  and  this  is  apt  to  occur  at  special  points  which  are 
predisposed  by  their  anatomical  conformation  ;  but  there  may  also 
be  independent  suppurations  about  the  joint  not  connected  with  it, 
from  reabsorption  of  phlogogenous  matter  from  the  joint.  Peri- 
articular abscesses  come  either  with  acute  or  chronic  abscesses  from 
the  same  cause,  reabsorption  of  irritant  matter ;  this  is  also  seen 
exceptionally  in  adjacent  lymphatic  glands,  which  swell,  become 
painful,  and  exceptionally  suppurate  ;  there  may  also  be  lymphan- 
gitis. Cartilage  does  not  participate  till  late  in  the  process  ;  its  sur- 
face becomes  cloudy,  and  if  the  process  be  very  acute  it  disinte- 
grates into  molecules  or  large  portions  become  necrosed  ;  it  becomes 
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detached  from  the  bone  by  suppuration  going  on  between  them  ; 
the  changes  in  the  cartilage  are  chiefly  passive,  a  sort  of  maceration 
such  as  occurs  in  the  cornea  in  severe  blenorrhcea  or  diphtheria. 
There  are  scarcely  any  two  parts  of  the  body  presenting  such  anal- 
ogy as  the  conjunctiva  in  its  relation  to  the  cornea  and  the  synovial 
membrane  in  its  relation  to  the  cartilage.] 
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LECTURE   XVIII. 

Simple  Dlslooations ;  Traumatic,  Congenital,  Pathological  Lnxationi,  Sablnzationa.-^ 
Etiology.— Difflcoltiea  in  Beduction,  Treatment;  Bednction,  After-Treatment.— 
Habitual  LuxaUona. — Old  Luxations,  Treatment. — Complicated  Luxatlona.— Con- 
genital Luxationa. 

SIMPLE  DISLOCATIONS. 

By  a  dislocation  {luxatio)^  we  understand  that  condition  of  a 
joint  in  which  the  two  articular  ends  are  entirely,  or  for  the  most  part, 
thrown  out  of  their  mutual  relations,  the  articular  capsule  being  gen- 
erally partly  ruptured  at  the  same  time ;  at  least,  this  is  almost  always 
the  case  in  traumatic  luxationSy  i  e.,  in  those  that  have  occurred  in  a 
healthy  joint  as  a  result  of  the  application  of  force.  Besides  these,  we 
distinguish  congenital^  and  spontaneous  or  pathological  luxations. 
The  latter  result  from  gradual  ulcerative  destruction  of  the  articular 
extremities  and  ligaments,  since  there  is  no  longer  the  natural  oppo> 
sition  to  muscular  contraction ;  we  shall  speak  of  this  hereafter,  as  it 
essentially  belongs  among  the  results  of  certain  diseases  of  the  joints. 
At  the  end  of  this  section  we  shall  say  something  about  congenital 
luxations.  At  present  we  shall  speak  only  of  traumatic  dislocations. 
We  occasionally  hear  also  of  subluxations/  by  this  expression  we 
imply  that  the  articular  surfaces  have  not  separated  entirely,  so  that 
the  luxation  is  incomplete.  By  complicated  luxations  we  mean  those 
accompanied  by  fractures  of  bones,  wounds  of  the  skin,  or  ruptures  of 
large  vessels,  or  nerves,  or  all  of  these.  You  must  also  observe  that 
it  is  customary  to  designate  the  lower  part  of  the  limb  as  the  part 
luxated ;  as  for  instance  at  the  shoulder-joint,  not  to  speak  of  a  lux- 
ated scapula,  but  of  dislocation  of  the  humerus ;  at  the  knee-joint,  not 
of  luxation  of  the  femur,  but  of  the  tibia,  eta 

Dislocations  generally  are  rare  injuries ;  in  some  joints  they  are  so 
rare  that  the  whole  number  of  cases  known  is  scarcely  half  a  dozen. 
It  is  said  that  fractures  are  eight  times  as  frequent  as  dislocations ;  it 
seems  to  me  that  even  this  is  too  large  a  proportion  for  dislocations. 
The  distribution  of  luxations  among  the  different  joints  varies  very 
greatly ;  let  me  show  you  this  by  some  figures :  According  to  J/o^ 
gaigne*s  statistics,  among  489  dislocations  there  were  8  of  the  trunk, 
62  of  the  lower  and  419  of  the  upper  extremity,  and  among  the  latp 
ter  there  were  321  of  the  shoulder.  Hence  you  see  that  the  shoulder 
is  a  very  favorite  joint  for  dislocations,  which  is  readily  explained  by 
its  construction  and  free  mobility.  Dislocations  are  more  frequent 
among  men  than  women,  for  the  same  reasons  that  we  have  already 
shown  fractures  to  be  more  frequent  in  men. 
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As  inducing  causes  for  dislocationSi  we  have  external  applications 
of  force  and  muscular  action ;  the  latter  are  rare,  but  cases  have  been 
observed  where  dislocations  were  caused,  in  epileptics,  for  instance,  by 
muscular  contractions.  As  in  fractures,  the  external  causes  are  divided 
into  direct  and  indirect.  For  instance,  if  one  gets  a  luxation  by 
falling  on  the  shoulder,  it  is  due  to  direct  force;  the  same  luxation 
might  occur  indirectly  by  a  person  with  outstretched  arm  falling  on 
the  hand  and  elbow.  Whether  a  dislocation  or  a  fracture  will  result, 
depends  chiefly  on  the  position  of  the  joint  and  the  nature  of  the 
cause ;  but  much  also  depends  on  whether  the  bones  or  the  articular 
ligaments,  give  way  the  more  readily ;  for  instance,  by  the  same  manoeu- 
vre on  different  dead  bodies  we  may  sometimes  cause  firacture,  some*' 
times  dislocation.  As  in  fractui^s,  there  are  numerous  symptoms  of 
luxation,  of  which  some  may  be  very  noticeable,  and  are  the  more  so 
the  sooner  we  see  the  case,  and  the  less  the  displacement  of  the  ar- 
ticular ends  is  hidden  by  inflammatory  swelling  of  the  superjacent 
soft  parts.  The  altered  form  of  the  joint  is  one  of  the  most  important 
and  striking  symptoms,  but  which  only  leads  quickly  and  certainly  to 
a  diagnosis  when  the  eye  has  been  accustomed  to  readily  recognize 
differences  from  the  normal  form.  Ck>rrect  measurement  with  the  eye, 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  normal  form,  in  short,  some  taste  for  sculp- 
ture and  sculptural  anatomy,  so-called  artistic  anatomy,  are  here  very 
useful.  If  there  is  very  slight  change  of  form,  even  the  most  prao* 
tised  will  not  be  able  to  dispense  with  a  comparison  with  the  opposite 
side,  and  hence  I  earnestly  urge  you,  if  you  would  avoid  error,  always 
to  expose  the  upper  or  lower  half  of  the  body,  as  the  case  may  be, 
and  to  compare  the  two  sides.  You  may  best  follow  with  the  eye 
the  direction  of  the  apparently  disf^aced  bone,  and  if  this  line  does 
not  strike  the  articular  cavity  accurately,  there  will  most  probably  be 
a  dislocation,  if  there  be  not  a  fracture,  close  below  the  articulating 
bead  of  the  bone,  which  must  be  determined  by  manual  examination. 
The  lengthening  or  shortening  of  a  limb,  its  position  to  the  trunk, 
the  distance  of  certain  prominent  points  of  the  skeleton  from  each 
other,  often  aid  us  in  making  at  least  a  probable  diagnosis  very 
quickly.  Another  symptom  perceptible  to  the  sight  is  ecchymosas  of 
the  soft  parts,  or  suggillation.  This  is  rarely  distinct  at  first^  because 
the  blood,  escaping  from  the  torn  capsule  only  gradually,  perhaps  not 
for  several  days,  rises  near  the  skin  and  becomes  visible ;  in  some 
cases  the  effusion  of  blood  is  so  inconsiderable  that  it  is  not  perceived. 
The  symptoms  given  by  the  patient  are,  pain  and  inability  to  move  the 
limb  normally.  The  pain  is  never  so  great  as  in  fractures,  and  only 
appears  on  attempting  to  move  the  limb.  In  some  cases,  patients 
with  luxations  may  perform  some  motions  with  the  limb,  but  only  iu 
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oertain  directions,  and  to  a  very  limited  extent.  Manual  ezaminaiion 
must  finally  settle  the  question  in  most  cases ;  it  must  show  that  the 
articular  cavity  is  empty,  and  that  the  head  of  the  bone  is  at  some 
other  point,  at  one  side,  above  or  below.  If  the  soft  parts  be  consid* 
erably  swollen,  this  examination  may  be  quite  difficult,  and  the  aid 
of  anaesthesia  is  often  necessary  for  a  correct  diagnosis,  especially  if 
the  exhibitions  of  pain  and  the  motions  of  the  patient  interfere.  On 
moving  the  extremity,  which  we  find  springy  or  slightly  movable, 
there  is  occasionally  a  feeling  of  friction,  an  indistinct,  soft  crepitation. 
This  may  result  partly  from  rubbing  of  the  head  of  the  bone  on  torn 
capsular  ligaments  and  tendons,  partly  from  the  compression  of  firm 
blood-coagula.  Hence,  in  such  varieties  of  crepitation,  we  should  not 
at  once  conclude  on  a  fracture,  but  be  urged  to  more  careful  examina- 
tion. Fractures  of  certain  parts  of  the  articular  ends,  with  dislocar 
tion,  are  most  readily  mistaken  for  luxations.  And  formerly  the  mode 
of  expression  on  this  point  was  not  exact,  for  displacements  about 
the  joint,  combined  with  fractures,  and  caused  entirely  by  them,  were 
also  termed  luxations.  At  present  we  distinguish  these  fractures 
within  the  joint,  with  dislocations,  more  sharply  from  luxations 
proper. 

Should  you  be  in  doubt  as  to  whether  the  case  is  one  of  dislocated 
articular  frw^ture  or  of  luxation,  you  may  easily  decide  the  question 
by  an  attempt  at  reduction.  If  such  a  dislocation  is  readily  reduced 
by  moderate  traction,  but  at  once  returns  when  you  leave  off  the 
traction,  it  is  a  case  of  fracture ;  for  a  certain  art  is  necessary  to  the 
reduction  of  a  dislocation,  and,  when  once  reduced,  it  does  not  readily 
recur,  although  there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule. 

A  contusion  and  sprain  of  the  joint  may  also  be  mistaken  for  lux- 
ation,  but  this  error  may  be  avoided  by  careful  examination.  Old 
traumatic  luxations  may  sometimes  be  mistaken  for  dislocations  caused 
by  contraction.  Lastly,  in  paralyzed  limbs,  where  there  is  at  the 
same  time  relaxation  of  the  articular  capsule,  the  joint  may  be  so  very 
movable  that  in  certain  positions  it  will  look  as  if  dislocated.  In 
these  cases,  also,  the  history  of  the  case  and  careful  local  examination 
will  lead  us  to  a  correct  conclusion. 

Regarding  the  state  of  the  injured  parts  immediately  after  the  in- 
jury, in  cases  where  there  has  been  a  chance  to  examine  them,  it  has 
been  found  that  the  capsule  of  the  joint  and  the  synovial  membrane 
are  torn.  The  capsular  opening  is  of  variable  size ;  occasionally  it  is 
a  slit  like  a  button-hole,  sometimes  it  is  triangular,  with  more  or  less 
ragged  edges ;  ruptures  of  muscles  and  tendons  immediately  around 
the  joint  have  also  been  observed.  The  contusion  of  the  parts  varies 
g^atly,  as  does  also  the  effusion  of  blood.    The  head  of  the  bone  does 
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not  always  remain  at  the  point  where  it  escapes  from  the  ruptured 
capsule,  but  in  many  cases  it  is  higher,  lower,  or  to  one  side^  as  the 
muscles  attached  to  it  contract  and  displace  it.  It  is  important  to 
know  that  we  must  frequently  bring  the  luxated  head  of  the  bone  into 
a  different  position  before  we  can  carry  it  back  through  the  opening 
in  the  capsule  into  the  articular  cavity. 

Occasionally,  by  some  accidental  muscular  action,  the  dislocation 
is  spontaneously  reduced.  In  the  shoulder,  especially,  this  has  been 
observed  several  times.  But  such  spontaneous  reductions  are  very 
rare,  because  there  are  usually  certain  mechanical  obstructions  to  the 
reduction,  which  must  be  overcome  by  skilful  manipulation.  These 
hinderances  consist  partly  in  contraction  of  the  muscles,  by  which  the 
head  of  the  bone  may  be  caught  between  two  contracted  muscles ; 
another  &r  more  frequent  obstacle  is  a  small  capsular  opening,  or  its 
occlusion  by  the  entrance  of  the  soft  parts.  Lastly,  certain  tensions 
of  the  capsular  or  strengthening  ligaments  may  hinder  the  reposition 
of  recent  traumatic  luxations. 

In  treating  a  luxation  it  must  first  be  skilfully  reduced,  and  then 
means  be  employed  for  restoring  the  function  of  the  injured  limb. 
We  shall  here  only  speak  of  the  reduction  of  recent  dislocations,  by 
which  we  mean  those  that  are  at  most  eight  days  old.  The  most 
fiavorable  time  for  reducing  a  dislocation  is  immediately  after  the  in- 
jury ;  then  we  have  the  least  swelling  of  the  soft  parts,  and  little  or 
no  displacement  of  the  luxated  head  of  the  bone ;  the  patient  is  still 
mentally  and  physically  relaxed  from  the  accident,  so  that  the  reposi- 
tion is  not  unfrequently  very  easy ;  later,  we  shall  often  have  to  fEusili- 
tate  the  operation  by  resorting  to  anaesthetics  to  remove  the  opposition 
of  the  muscles.  Regarding  the  proper  manoeuvres  for  ihe  reduction, 
we  can  say  but  little  in  general  terms,  for  this  of  course  depends  en- 
tirely on  the  mechanism  of  the  different  joints.  Formerly,  it  was  a 
general  rule,  for  the  reduction  of  dislocations,  that  the  limb  should  be 
brought  into  the  position  in  which  it  was  at  the  moment  of  the  dislo- 
cation, so  that  by  traction  the  head  of  the  bone  might  be  replaced  as 
it  had  escaped.  This  rule  is  only  important  in  a  few  cases ;  at  present, 
in  the  different  dislocations  we  are  more  apt  to  resort  to  very  different 
motions,  such  as  flexion,  hyper^xtension,  abduction,  adduction,  eleva* 
tion,  etc  Usually,  the  surgeon  directs  the  assistants  to  make  these 
motions,  and  himself  pushes  the  head  of  the  bone  into  place  when  it 
has  been  brought  before  the  artictdar  cavity. 

Frequently  the  surgeon  alone  can  accomplish  the  reduction.  I 
have  often  thus  reduced  a  dislocation  of  the  thigh  over  which  various 
colleagues,  aided  by  muscular  laborers,  had  worked  in  vain  for  hours. 
In  these  cases,  every  thing  depends  on  correct  anatomical  knowledge. 
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and  you  may  readily  understand  that  in  a  certain  direction  you  may 
not  unfrequently  slip  the  head  of  the  bone  into  place  with  very  little 
force,  while  in  another  position  it  might  be  entirely  impossible.  When 
the  head  of  the  bone  enters  the  articular  cavity,  it  occasionally  causes 
a  perceptible  snap ;  but  this  does  not  always  occur ;  we  are  only  per- 
fectly assured  of  successful  reposition  by  the  restoration  of  normal 
mobility. 

If  we  do  not  succeed  alone,  or  with  a  few  assistants,  we  have 
various  aids,  by  applying  long  slings  to  the  limb,  and  having  several 
assistants  draw  in  one  direction.  This  traction,  which  of  course  must 
be  opposed  by  a  counter-extension  of  the  body,  must  be  regular,  not 
by  starts.  If  we  do  not  succeed,  even  in  this  way,  we  call  in  the  aid 
of  machinery  to  increase  the  power.  For  this  purpose  various  instru- 
ments were  formerly  employed,  such  as  the  lever,  screw,  ladders,  etc. 
Now  the  multiplying  pulleys,  or  Schneider-MeneTa  extension-appara- 
tus, is  almost  exclusively  used.  The  multiplying  pulleys,  an  instru- 
ment that  you  already  know  from  your  studies  in  physics,  for  increas- 
ing power,  and  which  is  greatly  resorted  to  in  mechanics,  are  used  as 
follows :  One  end  of  the  rope  is  fastened  to  a  strong  hook  in  the  wall, 
while  the  other  is  applied  to  the  limb  by  straps  and  buckles.  Counter- 
extension  is  made  on  the  body  of  the  patient,  so  that  it  shall  not 
be  moved  by  the  extension.  An  assistant  draws  on  the  pulleys, 
whose  power  of  course  increases  with  the  number  of  rollers  employed. 
Schneider-MenePs  apparatus  consists  of  a  strong  gallows,  to  the  inner 
side  of  one  post  of  which  is  attached  a  movable  windlass,  which  may 
be  turned  by  a  handle  and  held  by  a  toothed  wheel ;  over  this  wind- 
lass runs  a  strap  which  is  attached  by  a  hook  to  a  bandage  applied 
around  the  luxated  extremity.  In  luxation  of  the  lower  extremity  the 
patient  lies  on  a  table  placed  lengthwise  between  the  posts  of  the  gal- 
lows,  or  for  reduction  of  an  arm  he  may  be  seated  on  a  chair  placed 
the  same  way ;  the  counter-extension  is  made  by  straps  by  which  the 
patient  is  fastened  to  the  other  post  of  the  gallows.  Both  of  these 
apparatuses  have  certain  advantages,  but  both  are  troublesome  to  ap- 
ply. In  your  practice  you  will  have  little  to  do  with  them,  as  they 
are  almost  exclusively  employed  in  old  dislocations  whose  treatment 
is  more  rarely  undertaken  in  private  practice  than  in  hospitals  and 
surgical  clinics. 

At  present,  when  we  undertake  this  forcible  reduction,  it  is  always 
ander  the  influence  of  amesthetics.  To  produce  complete  relaxation 
this  anaesthesia  must  be  very  profound,  and,  as  the  chest  is  often  cov- 
ered with  straps  and  girdles  for  counter-extension,  the  anaesthetic 
must  be  very  carefully  employed  to  avoid  dangerous  results.  But 
there  are  also  other  dangers  which  were  known  to  the  older  surgeons, 
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who  did  not  use  chloroform.  These  are  as  follows :  If  the  patient  is 
tried  too  long  with  these  powerful  remedies,  he  may  suddenly  collapse 
and  die ;  moreover,  the  limb  may  become  gangrenous  from  the  press* 
ure  of  the  straps,  or  there  may  be  subcutaneous  rupture  of  large  nerves 
and  vessels,  and  consequent  paralysis,  traumatic  aneurism,  extensive 
suppuration,  and  other  dangerous  local  accidents.  The  results  of 
pressure  from  the  appliances  may  best  be  avoided  by  applying  a  moist 
roller-bandage  from  below  upward,  and  listening  the  straps  over  this. 
Since  a  regular  pressure  is  thus  made  over  the  entire  limb,  the  press- 
ure of  the  appliance  close  above  the  joint  does  not  prove  so  injurious. 
The  time  during  which  we  may  continue  these  forcible  attempts  at 
replacement  should  be  at  most  half  an  hour ;  if  we  do  not  succeed  in 
this  time,  we  may  be  pretty  certain  of  not  doing  so  at  alL  If  we 
wish  to  try  further  in  such  cases,  we  should  resort  to  some  other 
method.  Until  recently,  we  had  no  measure  of  the  force  that  could 
be  used  without  danger,  and  had  to  content  ourselves  with  estimating 
it.  It  seems  scarcely  possible,  by  the  above  means,  to  tear  out  an 
arm  or  a  leg ;  but  not  long  since  this  did  occur  in  Paris,  and  in  a  case 
where  only  manual  extension  was  employed !  Generally,  the  straps 
tear  sooner,  or  the  buckles  bend.  Subcutaneous  ruptures  of  the  nerves 
and  vessels  would  scarcely  be  caused  in  a  healthy  arm  by  regular  trac- 
tion on  the  whole  extremity ;  but  they  may  tear,  when  adherent  to 
deep  cicatrices,  and  are  so  atrophied  as  to  have  lost  their  normal  elaa- 
ticity.  If,  tmder  such  circumstances,  the  conditions  could  always  be 
accurately  appreciated  beforehand,  we  should  frequently  entirely  ab- 
stain from  attempts  at  reduction ;  for,  in  such  cases,  rupture  of  a  nerve 
or  vessel  may  follow  attempts  at  reposition  with  the  hand,  and  we 
cannot  refer  the  accident  to  the  machinery.  An  instrument  has  been 
invented,  by  whose  aid  the  force  employed  in  extension  may  be  meas- 
ured. This  instrument  should  be  inserted  in  the  extension-apparatus, 
and  shows  the  force  employed  in  weight,  as  is  customary  in  physics. 
According  to  Malgaigne^  we  should  not  go  above  two  hundred  kilo- 
grammes with  this  dynamometer ;  but  such  directions  are  of  course 
only  approximative. 

If  the  reduction  has  been  accomplished,  the  main  point  has  cer^ 
tainly  been  gained,  but  some  time  is  still  required  for  fiill  return  of 
the  function  of  the  limb.  The  wound  in  the  capsule  must  heal,  for 
which  purpose  perfect  rest  of  the  joint  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time  is 
requisite.  After  reposition  there  is  always  moderate  inflammation  of 
the  synovial  membrane,  with  a  slight  effusion  of  fluid  into  the  joint, 
and  the  latter  remains  for  a  time  painful,  stiff,  and  unwieldy.  If  re- 
duction has  closely  followed  the  injury,  the  joint  must  first  be  kept  per 
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fectlj  quiet ;  it  is  surrounded  with  moist  bandages,  and  cold  oompresset 
are  applied ;  the  swelling  is  rarely  so  great  as  to  demand  other  anti- 
phlogistic remedies.  In  the  shoulder-joint  after  ten  to  fourteen  dajs  we 
begin  passive  motion  and  continue  it  till  active  movements  can  be 
made  and  the  arm  is  full j  useful ;  frequently,  it  is  many  months  before 
movements  are  quite  free,  and  elevating  the  arm  is  the  last  motion  to 
return.  In  other  joints  that  have  less  mobility,  active  movements 
may  be  permitted  much  sooner ;  thus  they  are  restored  especially  early 
in  the  elbow  and  hip-joints,  and  in  the  latter  joints  we  may  permit 
attempts  at  motion  the  earlier,  because  there  luxations  do  not  so 
readUy  recur/ 

If  active  motions  be  permitted  too  soon  after  reduction  of  a  dis- 
location, especially  in  those  joints  where  dislocation  readUy  recurs,  as 
in  the  shoulder  and  lower  jaw,  and  if  the  luxation  recurs  once  or  sev- 
eral times  before  the  capsular  opening  has  healed,  occasionally  the 
capsule  does  not  heal  completely,  or  there  is  so  much  distensibility  of 
the  capsular  cicatrix  that  the  patient  only  has  to  make  a  careless 
motion  to  luxate  the  part  again.  Then  we  have  the  state  called 
habitual  luxati<m^  a  very  annoying  state,  especially  in  the  lower  jaw* 
I  knew  a  woman  who  had  a  dislocation  of  the  jaw  and  did  not  take 
care  of  herself  long  enough  afterward,  so  that  it  soon  returned  and 
had  to  be  reduced  again ;  the  capsule  was  so  much  stretched  that,  if^ 
in  eating,  she  took  too  large  a  morsel  of  food  between  the  back  teeth, 
she  at  once  luxated  the  jaw ;  she  accustomed  herself  to  the  manoeuvre 
of  sUpping  it  into  place,  so  that  she  could  do  it  with  the  greatest 
facility*  Such  an  habitual  luxation  of  the  shoulder  may  occur  in  the 
same  way.  I  have  seen  a  young  man,  who,  when  gesticukting  vio- 
lently, had  carefully  to  avoid  raising  his  arm  quickly,  as  he  almost 
always  dblocated  it  by  this  motion ;  such  a  state  is  very  annoying, 
and  is  difficult  to  cure ;  recovery  would  only  be  possible  by  long 
rest  of  the  joint,  but  patients  rarely  have  inclination  or  patience  for 
this  treatment  It  is  well  for  such  patients  to  wear  a  bandage  that 
will  prevent  lifting  or  throwing  back  the  arm  too  much ;  if  the  luxa^ 
tion  be  avoided  for  a  few  years,  it  will  not  recur  so  readily. 

If  a  simple  dislocation  be  not  recognized  and  reduced,  or  if^  for 
various  reasons,  we  cannot  reduce  it,  a  certain  amount  of  mobility  is 
nevertheless  restored,  which  may  be  considerably  increased  by  regu- 
lar use.  From  the  relation  of  the  head  of  the  bone  to  adjacent  bony 
processes,  and  from  displacement  of  muscles,  it  may  be  readily  under- 
stood that,  for  purely  mechanical  reasons,  certain  motions  will  be  im- 
possible, while  others  may  approximate  the  normal  mobility.  But, 
if  the  movements  be  not  methodically  restored,  the  limb  remains  stiff, 
the  muscles  become  atrophied,  and  the  limb  is  of  little  use.    The 
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anatomical  changes  in  the  joint  and  parts  around  are  as  follows :  the 
extravasated  blood  is  reabsorbed;  the  capsule  folds  together  and 
atrophies ;  the  head  of  the  bone  rests  against  some  bone  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  articulating  cavity ;  for  instance,  in  luxation  of  the  himierus 
inward  against  the  ribs  under  the  pectoralis  major,  the  soft  parts 
about  the  dislocated  head  become  infiltrated  with  plastic  lymph  and 
transform  to  cicatricial  connective  tissue,  which  partly  ossifies,  so 
that  a  sort  of  bony  articular  cavity  again  forms,  while  the  head  is 
surrounded  by  a  newly-formed  connective-tissue  capsule.  In  the 
cartilage  of  the  head  of  the  bone,  the  following  changes  visible  to  the 
naked  eye  occur:  the  cartilage  becomes  rough,  fibrous,  and  grows 
adherent  to  the  parts  on  which  it  lies,  by  a  cicatricial,  firm  connective 
tissue.  In  the  course  of  time  this  adhesion  becomes  very  firm,  espe- 
cially if  not  disturbed  by  movements.  The  metamorphosis  of  cartilage 
to  connective  tissue,  followed  microscopically,  takes  place  as  follows : 
the  cartilage-tissue  divides  directly  into  fine  filaments,  so  that  the 
tissue  acquires  first  the  appearance  of  fibrous  cartilage,  then  of  ordi- 
nary cicatricial  connective  tissue,  which  unites  with  the  parts  around 
and  receives  vessels  from  them.  The  surrounding  muscles,  as  £&r  as 
they  are  not  torn,  lose  a  laige  part  of  their  filaments,  partly  from 
molecular  ^wiintegration,  partly  from  fatty  metamorphosis  of  the  con- 
tractile substance;  mifaaequently,  new  muscular  filaments  form  in 
these  muscular  cicatrices. 

This  is  what  we  call  an  old  luxation,  and  it  is  in  such  cases  espe- 
cially that  the  above  methods  of  forcible  reduction  are  employed. 
The  question,  how  long  a  luxation  must  have  existed  before  its  repo- 
sition is  to  be  considered  impossible,  cannot  be  answered  since  the 
introduction  of  chloroform,  and  is  to  be  differently  answered  for  the 
various  joints.  Thus,  dislocations  of  the  shoulder  may  be  reduced  after 
existing  for  years,  while  those  of  the  hip-joint  two  or  three  months 
old  are  reduced  with  difficulty.  The  chief  obstacle  lies  in  the  firm 
adhesions  of  the  head  of  the  bone  in  its  new  position,  and  in  the  loss 
of  contractility  of  the  muscles,  and  their  degeneration  to  connective 
tissue.  Another  question  is,  whether,  when  such  old  dislocations  are 
reduced,  we  attain  the  desired  effect  on  the  function,  especially  in  the 
shoulder.  Imagine  that  the  small  articulating  cavity  is  filled  by  the 
atrophied  capsule,  and  that  the  head  of  the  bone  has  lost  its  cartilage, 
then,  even  if  we  succeed  in  bringing  the  head  to  its  normal  position, 
restoration  of  function  may  still  be  impossible,  and  I  can  assure  you, 
from  my  own  experience,  that  the  final  result  of  a  very  tiresome  and 
long  after-treatment  in  such  cases  does  not  always  repay  the  patience 
and  perseverance  of  the  patient  and  surgeon.  In  such  cases,  the  result 
will  scarcely  be  more  fevorable  than  if  the  patient  tries,  by  methodical 
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exercise,  to  make  his  limb  as  useful  as  possible  in  its  new  position, 
which  it  may  have  occupied  for  months  or  years.  We  may  facilitate 
this  exercise  by  breaking  up  the  adhesions  about  the  head  of  the  bone, 
by  rotating  it  forcibly  while  the  patient  is  anaesthetized.  If,  as  occa- 
sionally happens  in  shoulder^islocations,  the  head  of  the  bone  in  its 
abnormal  position  so  presses  on  the  brachial  plexus  as  to  cause  paraly- 
sis of  the  arm,  if  reduction  be  impossible,  it  may  be  advisable  to  make 
an  incision  down  to  the  head  of  the  bone  to  dissect  it  out  and  saw  it 
off,  i  e.,  to  make  a  regular  resection  of  the  head  of  the  humerus.  I 
have  seen  a  case  where,  in  complete  paralysis  of  the  arm  after  a  luxa- 
tion of  the  humerus  downward  and  inward,  decided  improvement  of 
the  function  of  the  arm  was  attained  by  the  above  operation,  although 
there  was  not  complete  recovery  of  the  paralysis. 


COMPLICATED  DISLOCATIONS. 

A  dislocation  may  be  complicated  in  various  ways;  most  fine* 
quently  with  partial  or  entire  fracture  of  the  head  of  the  bone,  which 
is  difficult  to  cure,  and  in  which  reposition  is  often  only  partly  suc- 
cessful ;  in  treatment,  attention  must  always  be  paid  to  the  fracture ; 
L  e.,  a  dressing  must  be  worn  till  the  fracture  has  united.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  advisable  to  renew  the  dressing  frequently,  say  every 
week,  and  to  apply  it  in  a  different  position  each  time,  so  that  the 
joint  may  not  become  stiff.  Nevertheless,  we  cannot  always  succeed 
in  attaining  perfect  mobility,  so  that  I  can  only  advise  you  in  your 
practice  always  to  give  a  doubtful  prognosis  in  such  cases. 

Another  complication  is  a  coincident  wound  of  the  joint.  For 
instance,  the  broad  articular  surface  of  the  lower  epiphysis  of  the 
humerus  or  of  the  radius  may  be  driven  out  of  the  joint  with  such 
force  as  to  tear  through  the  soft  parts  and  skin,  and  lie  exposed. 

Of  course  the  diagnosis  is  easy  in  such  cases ;  reposition  is  accom* 
plishcd  according  to  the  above  rules,  but  we  still  have  a  wound  of  the 
joint ;  and  we  are  liable  to  all  the  chances  spoken  of  under  wounds 
of  joints,  so  that  for  the  prognosis,  the  varieties  of  the  possible  results 
and  the  treatment,  I  refer  you  to  what  has  already  been  said  (p.  224). 
Of  course,  it  is  worse  when  there  is  an  open  fracture  through  the  joint ; 
here  we  can  neither  expect  rapid  closure  of  the  wound  nor  restoration 
of  tlie  function  of  the  joint,  and  we  run  all  the  dangers  that  threaten 
complicated  open  fractures  and  wounds  of  joints.  The  decision  as  to 
what  must  be  done  in  such  cases  is  easy,  when  there  is  at  the  same 
time  considerable  crushing  or  tearing  of  the  soft  parts ;  under  such 
circumstances,  primary  amputation  must  be  done.     If  the  iniurv  of 
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the  aoft  parts  be  not  great,  we  may  sometiines  hope  for  a  cure  by 
suppuration,  with  a  subsequent  stiff  joint;  but,  as  experience  shows, 
this  is  always  a  dangerous  experiment  According  to  the  principles 
of  modem  surgery,  in  such  cases  we  ayoid  amputation  by  dissecting 
out  and  sawing  off  the  fractured  articular  ends  of  the  bones  so  as  to 
make  a  simple  wound.  This  is  the  regular  totcU  resection  of  a  joint, 
an  operation  concerning  which  yery  extensive  observations  have  been 
made  during  the  last  twenty  years,  and  of  which  modem  times  is 
justly  proud ;  by  its  means  many  limbs  have  been  preserved,  which, 
according  to  the  old  rules  of  surgery,  should  unhesitatingly  have  been 
amputated. 

In  regard  to  their  danger,  these  resections  vary  greatly  according 
to  the  joint  on  which  they  are  made,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  any 
general  remarks  about  them.  But,  in  a  subsequent  section  (in  the 
treatment  of  chronic  fungous  diseases  of  the  joints),  we  shall  study 
this  very  important  point  more  carefully ;  what  has  been  said  will  give 
you  a  general  idea  of  a  resection  of  the  joint. 


CONGENITAL  LUXATIONS. 

Cbngenital  luxations  are  rare,  and  we  must  distinguish  them  from 
luxationes  inter  partum  acquisitcB^  L  e.,  those  that  have  resulted  at 
birth  from  manoeuvres  in  extracting  the  child,  and  which  are  merely 
simple  traumatic  luxations  which  may  be  reduced  and  ciu'ed.  Al- 
though congenital  luxations  have  been  observed  in  most  of  the  joints 
of  the  extremities,  they  are  particularly  frequent  in  the  thigh,  and  not 
unfrequently  occur  on  both  sides  at  the  same  time.  The  head  of  the 
bone  stands  somewhat  above  and  behind  the  acetabulum,  but  in  many 
cases  it  can  readily  be  replaced.  As  a  rule,  the  disease  is  £rst  noticed 
when  the  child  begins  to  walk.  The  most  noticeable  symptom  is  a 
peculiar  wabbling  gait,  which  is  caused  by  the  head  of  the  bone 
standing  behind  the  acetabulum  so  that  the  pelvis  inclines  forward, 
and  also  because  in  walking  the  head  of  the  thigh  moves  up  and  down ; 
there  is  never  any  pain.  To  examine  the  child  more  acciu^tely,  ycu 
may  unclothe  it  entirely  and  watch  its  gait ;  then  lay  it  on  the  back 
and  compare  the  length  and  position  of  the  extremities.  If  the  luxa 
tion  be  one-sided,  the  luxated  limb  will  be  shorter  than  the  other,  and 
the  foot  turned  inward ;  if  you  fix  the  pelvis,  you  may  often  reduce 
the  dislocation  by  simple  traction  downward.  The  anatomical  exami- 
nation of  such  joints  has  led  to  the  following  results :  not  only  is  the 
head  of  the  bone  out  of  the  socket,  but  the  socket  is  irregularly 
formed — too  shallow ;  later  in  life,  in  adults,  it  is  greatly  compressed 
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and  filled  with  fat ;  wben  the  ligamentum  teres  exists,  it  is  abnoimally 
long ;  tbe  bead  of  the  bone  is  not  properly  developed ;  in  some  cases 
it  is  not  half  as  large  as  normal ;  the  articular  cartilage  is  usually 
completely  formed,  the  capsule  very  large  and  relaxed. 

Under  such  circumstances,  you  may  understand  that  it  is  exceed- 
ingly difficult,  in  most  cases  impossible,  to  effect  a  care.  If  the  head 
be  only  partially  developed,  the  upper  border  of  the  acetabulum  ab- 
sent, and  the  capsule  enormously  distended,  how  shall  we  restore  the 
normal  conditions  f  As  to  the  causes  of  this  malformation,  the  most 
varied  hypotheses  have  been  advanced ;  the  opportunity  has  never 
occmred  of  studying  it  in  the  embryo.  There  is  an  arrest  of  develop- 
ment from  some  cause.  It  is  assumed  that  these  disturbances  followed 
previous  pathological  processes  in  the  foetus,  and  the  most  probable 
hypothesis  is  that,  in  very  early  embryonal  life,  the  joint  was  filled 
with  an  abnormal  quantity  of  fluid,  and  so  distended  as  to  induce  rup- 
ture or  at  least  great  dilatation  of  the  capsule.  Hoser  thinks  that 
abnormal  intra-uterine  positions  may  give  rise  to  these  luxations. 

Cure  of  this  state  has  been  attempted  in  those  cases  where  direct 
examination  has  shown  the  existence  of  a  tolerably-developed  head. 
In  such  cases  the  luxation  has  been  reduced,  and  attempts  made  to 
preserve  the  normal  position  of  the  thigh  by  aid  of  dressings  or  band- 
ages— the  child  being  kept  quiet  for  a  year  or  more.  The  result  of 
this  treatment,  which  requires  great  patience  on  the  part  of  the  sur* 
geon  and  parents  of  the  child,  is  shown  by  experience  to  be  only 
partially  satisfactory,  as  after  this  treatment  there  has  only  been  an 
improvement  of  the  gait,  but  rarely  a  perfect  cure ;  and,  when  you  read 
in  orthopedic  pamphlets  of  the  frequent  cure  of  congenital  luxations, 
you  may  be  sure  that  in  most  cases  there  have  been  errors  of  diag- 
nosis, or  there  is  intentional  deception. 

Congenital  luxations  of  the  thigh  are  never  dangerous  to  life,  but, 
since  they  are  accompanied  by  a  change  in  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
the  body,  in  the  course  of  time  they  have  an  effect  on  the  position 
and  curvature  of  the  vertebral  column ;  this,  and  a  limping,  wabbling 
gait,  are  the  only  inconveniences  they  cause.  There  can  only  be  a 
hope  of  successfid  treatment  in  very  early  youth ;  but,  as  the  surgeon 
cannot  promise  a  successful  result  in  less  than  one  to  three  years,  few 
patients  are  put  under  treatment 

I  will  here  mention  a  very  rare  occurrence,  which  I  have  only 
met  with  once.  In  certain  movements  the  tendon  of  tbe  long  head 
of  the  biceps  brachii  may  slip  out  of  its  groove  and  hang  on  tbe  bor- 
der of  the  greater  or  lesser  tubercle ;  then  the  arm  stands  fixed  in  a 
slightly  abducted  position.  If  we  hold  the  shoulder-blade  steady 
and  relax  the  tendon  by  slowly  raising  the  arm,  then  by  slightly 
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rotating  the  arm  we  can  easily  sUp  the  tendoa  into  place ;  the  pain 
ceases  at  once,  and  all  motions  are  free.  For  this  luxation  to  occur, 
the  fascia-like  membrane  which  covers  the  sulcus  must  tear  or  be 
much  relaxed.  The  former  is  improbable  ;  where  the  latter  is  the 
case,  the  accident  readilj  recurs.  Some  persons  have  the  covering 
of  the  sulcus,  in  which  the  tibialis  posticus  muscle  lies,  so  relaxed 
that  they  can  voluntarily  luxate  this  tendon  and  let  it  snap  into 
place  with  an  audible  sound. 

[Cases  where  the  tendon  of  the  quadriceps  femoris  and  patella 
may  be  voluntarily  luxated  and  snapped  back  into  place  are  prob- 
ably less  rare.  The  translator,  among  other  cases,  has  had  one  pa- 
tient 18  months  old  who  could  do  this  at  pleasure,  and  when  irritated 
about  any  thing  would  snap  his  patella  even  if  his  leg  were  firmly 
held.  This  leg  having  been  placed  in  a  plaster  dressing,  he  began 
the  same  performance  with  the  other  leg.  Then  both  legs  were  left 
free,  and  after  some  weeks,  when  his  general  health  and  temper  im- 
proved, the  phenomenon  ceased.] 

[In  diagnosis  you  may  exclude  luxation  when  the  region  of  the 
joint  is  filled  and  there  is  no  pathognomonic  depression  where  it 
should  occur ;  for  instance,  in  fracture  of  the  humerus  without 
luxation  the  normal  rounding  of  the  shoulder  will  be  present,  and 
on  palpation  you  can  discover  the  head  of  the  humerus  in  the  gle- 
noid fossa. 

When  luxations  have  existed  a  long  time,  the  articular  cavity 
becomes  filled  with  neoplastic  cicatricial  tissue  ;  this,  with  the  fixa- 
tion of  the  dislocated  head  of  the  bone,  hinders  reduction. 

In  attempting  reductions  of  old  dislocations  we  must  bear  in 
mind  the  liability  to  rupture  of  atheromatous  arteries,  or  of  those 
that  have  become  adherent  to  cicatrices  ;  the  latter  complication  is 
especially  dangerous  with  large  venous  or  nerve  trunks. 

Abnormal  mobility  of  a  joint  after  luxation  is  not  solely  due  to 
continuance  of  the  rupture  of  the  capsule  or  stretching  of  the  cica- 
trix in  it,  for  it  does  not  enclose  the  ends  of  the  bone  so  closely 
that  it  would  prevent  luxation  ;  this  is  done  by  atmospheric  press- 
ure, and  also  by  the  articular  ligaments  and  tendinous  aponeuroses 
woven  into  the  capsule.  In  every  complete  dislocation  these  are 
torn  ;  like  all  fibrous  tissues  they  heal  with  difficulty,  and  if  move- 
ments are  begun  "before  consolidation  is  complete  the  parts  separate 
and  the  joint  remains  abnormally  movable. 

When  a  dislocation  has  existed  a  long  time,  and  the  cavity  has 
not  been  filled  up,  it  becomes  too  small  for  the  head  of  the  bone, 
just  as  the  orbit  decreases  in  size  after  removal  of  an  eye,  on  ac- 
count of  reduced  pressure  on  one  side. 
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When  diminished  motion  is  due  to  adhesions  about  the  joint, 
these  may  be  broken  up  during  ansesthesia  by  forced  rotation  of 
the  head  of  the  bone. 

In  irreducible  luxations  the  question  may  arise  as  to  opening 
the  joint ;  under  our  present  antiseptic  methods  this  operation 
would  not  be  dangerous,  but  it  is  rarely  indicated,  for  recent  dislo- 
cations can  almost  always  be  reduced,  and,  when  they  cannot,  even 
opening  the  joint  does  not  aid  a  great  deal. 

When  fracture  occurs  with  luxation  we  ordinarily  delay  trying 
to  reduce  the  latter  till  the  former  has  united  ;  of  course,  if  the 
reduction  can  be  readily  done  it  should  be  first  attended  to. 

Among  the  dislocations  should  be  classed  a  peculiar  injury,  lux- 
ation of  the  semilunar  cartilages  of  the  knee ;  this  is  very  rare  un- 
less there  are  other  changes  in  the  joint,  so  that  its  occurrence  is 
actually  doubted  ;  but  it  does  occur,  and  comes  as  an  habitual  luxa- 
tion. Usually  it  is  the  inner  cartilage  which  shoves  forward,  so 
that  the  inner  condyle  of  the  femur,  instead  of  sliding  on  the  carti- 
lage, slips  behind  it.  The  displacement  usually  occurs  on  forced 
flexion  of  the  joint,  the  toes  at  the  same  time  turning  outward. 
The  symptoms  are,  fixation  of  the  knee  in  imperfect  extension  with 
slight  external  rotation  of  the  foot ;  if  we  try  to  rotate  the  knee, 
there  are  resistance  and  pain,  the  knee  may  be  flexed  to  a  right  an- 
gle, the  cartilage  may  be  felt  at  the  anterior  border  of  the  joint.] 
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LECTURE  XIX, 

Historical  Roniarka. — Injuries  from  Large  Missiles. — Various  Forms  of  Bui  let- Wounds. 
^Transportation  and  Care  of  the  Wounded  in  the  Field. — Treatment. — Complica- 
ted Gunshot-Fractures. 

In  war  manj  injuries  occur  that  are  to  be  classed  among  simple 
incised,  cut,  punctured,  and  contused  wounds ;  gunshot-wounds  them- 
selves must  be  classed  with  contused  wounds ;  but  they  have  some 
peculiarities  that  entitle  them  to  separate  consideration,  in  doing 
which  we  must  briefly  come  in  contact  with  the  domain  of  military 
siu-gery.  Since  fire-arms  were  first  used  in  warfare  (1338),  gimshot- 
wounds  have  received  special  attention  from  siu*gical  writers,  so  that 
the  literature  on  this  subject  has  become  very  extensive ;  of  late,  in- 
deed, military  surgery  has  been  made  almost  a  separate  branch,  which 
includes  the  care  of  soldiers  in  peace  and  war,  and  the  special  hygienic 
and  dietetic  rules  which  are  so  important  in  barracks,  in  stationary 
and  field  hospitals,  also  the  clothing  and  food.  Although  the  Romans, 
as  was  mentioned  in  the  introduction,  had  surgeons  appointed  by  the 
state  with  the  army,  in  the  middle  ages  it  was  more  common  for  every 
leader  of  a  troop  to  have  a  private  doctor,  who,  with  one  or  more 
assistants,  very  imperfectly  took  care  of  the  soldiers  after  a  battle, 
and  then  usually  went  on  with  the  army,  leaving  the  wounded  to  the 
care  of  compassionate  people,  without  the  .commander  or  tlie  army 
taking  the  responsibility. 

It  was  not  till  standing  armies  were  formed  that  surgeons  were 
detailed  to  certain  battalions  and  companies,  and  certain  (still  very 
imperfect)  rules  and  regulations  were  made  for  the  care  of  the 
wounded.  The  position  of  military  surgeon  was,  in  those  days,  very 
gnoble,  and  such  as  we  do  not  hear  of  now  ;  for,  even  in  the  time  of  the 
&ther  of  Frederick  the  Great,  the  army  surgeon  was  'publicly  flogged 
if  he  permitted  one  of  the  long  grenadiers  to  die.    At  that  time,  when 
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the  troops  inarched  to  meet  the  enemy  at  a  parade^tep,  the  move- 
ments of  the  army  were  very  tedious  and  slow ;  the  large  armies  had 
immense  trains ;  for  instance,  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  the  lancers  car- 
ried along  their  wives  and  children  in  innumerable  wagons ;  hence,  in 
the  medical  arrangements  pertaining  to  the  train,  there  was  no  no> 
cessity  for  greater  facilities  of  motion.  The  tactics  started  by  Fred- 
erick the  Great  required  greater  mobility  of  the  heavy  trains,  which, 
however,  was  only  practically  carried  out  in  the  French  army  under 
Napoleoa.  As  long  as  a  small  province  remained  the  seat  of  war 
during  a  whole  campaign,  a  few  large  hospitals  in  neighboring  cities 
might  suffice ;  but,  when  armies  moved  about  rapidly  and  had  a  figfit 
now  here  now  there,  it  became  necessary  to  furnish  more  movable, 
so-called  field  hospitals,  not  far  from  the  field  of  battle,  and  which 
could  be  readily  moved  from  place  to  place.  These  ambulances,  or 
flying  hospitals,  are  the  idea  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  surgeons,  Ixir* 
rey,  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken.  As  I  shall  shortly  tell  you 
what  is  done  with  the  wounded  from  the  time  they  are  injured  till 
they  enter  the  general  hospital,  I  will  here  dismiss  this  subject,  and 
only  mention  some  of  the  many  excellent  works  on  military  surgery. 
Especially  interesting,  not  only  medically  but  historically,  are  the 
somewhat  lengthy  "  Memoirs  of  Larrey,"  in  which  I  especiaUy  recom- 
mend to  you  the  Egyptian  and  Russian  campaigns.  These  memoirs 
contain  all  Napoleon's  campaigns.  Another  excellent  work  we  have 
in  English  literature,  John  Hennen^a  "Principles  of  Military  Sur- 
gery ; ''  and  in  German,  besides  many  other  excellent  works,  we  have 
'*  The  Maxims  of  Military  Surgery,"  by  Stromeyer^  which  is  composed 
chiefly  of  experiences  in  the  Schleswig-Holstein  War ;  and,  lastly, 
"  Principles  of  General  Military  Surgery,  from  Reminiscences  in  the 
Crimea  and  Caucasus,  and  in  the  Hospital,"  by  Dr.  Pirogoff. 

Wounds  caused  by  large  missiles,  such  as  cannon-balls,  grenades, 
bombs,  shrapnel,  etc.,  are  partly  of  such  a  natiu'e  that  they  kill  at  once, 
in  other  cases  tear  off  whole  extremities,  or  so  shatter  them  that  am- 
putation is  the  only  remedy.  The  extensive  tearing  and  crushing 
caused  by  these  shot  do  not  differ  from  other  large  crushed  wounds 
caused  by  machinery,  which  unfortunately  now  so  often  occiu*  in 
civil  practice. 

Musket-balls  used  in  modem  warfare  differ  in  some  respects : 
while  the  small  copper  bullets  with  which  the  Circassians  shoot  are 
scarcely  larger  than  our  so-called  buckshot,  large,  hollow,  leaden  bul- 
lets were  used  in  the  late  Italian  War ;  these  were  much  larger  than 
the  old-fashioned  ones,  and  were  particularly  dangerous,  because  they 
readily  broke  upon  striking  a  bone  or  tense  tendon.  Besides  these, 
the  solid  round  and  conical  bullet  are  used,  but  their  effects  do  not 


differ  much.  The  PnissiaD  long  bullet,  which  Is  held  in  the  cartiidge 
of  the  oeedle-gun,  is  a  solid  bullet  of  the  form  and  size  of  an  acorn. 
You  must  not  think  that  the  projectile,  as  found  ia  the  wound,  has  the 
same  shape  as  when  put  in  the  gun ;  but  it  ia  changed  in  form  as  it 
comes  out  of  the  rifles  of  the  gun,  and  is  also  flattened  in  the  wound, 
BO  that  we  often  find  it  a  Bbapeless  mass  of  lead,  which  scarcely  shows 
the  form  of  the  projectile.  We  shall  now  briefly  consider  the  various 
iajuriea  that  may  be  caused  b^  a  bullet ;  in  doing  which,  we  shall 
naturally  confine  ourselves  to  the  chief  forms. 

In  one  set  of  cases  the  bullet  makes  no  wound,  but  simply  a  con- 
tusion of  the  soft  parts,  accompanied  by  great  suggUIation  and  ooca- 
uonally  by  subcutaneous  fracture.  According  to  recent  authorities, 
simple  subcutaneous  bactures  are  not  very  uncommon  in  war.  These 
injuries  are  caused  by  spent  bullets,  L  e.,  such  as  come  from  a  long  dis- 
tance and  have  not  force  enough  to  penetrate  the  skin ;  such  a  bullet, 
striking  orer  the  lirer,  may  push  the  skin  before  it  and  make  a  depres- 
aiou  iu  or  a  rupture  of  the  liver,  and  then  fall  back  without  producing  an 
external  wound.  Like  injuries  are  caused  by  bullets  striking  the  skin 
at  a  very  oblique  angle.  Firm  bodies,  such  as  watches,  pocket-books, 
coins,  leather  straps  on  the  uniform,  etc,  may  also  arrest  the  bullet. 
These  contused  wounds,  which,  especially  when  affecting  the  abdomen 
or  thorax,  may  prove  very  dangerous,  have  always  excited  the  atten- 
tion of  surgeons  and  soldiers ;  formerly  they  were  always  referred  to 
the  so-called  "  wind  of  the  ball,"  and  it  was  thought  that  they  were 
caused  by  the  bullet  passing  very  close  to  the  body.  The  idea  that 
injuries  could  be  caused  in  this  way  was  so  firmly  established,  that 
even  very  well-informed  persons  worried  themselves  in  trying  to  ex- 
plain theoretically  how  they  resulted  from  the  wind  of  the  ball.  One 
•aid  that  the  air  in  front  of  and  near  the  bullet  was  so  compressed 
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that  the  injury  was  due  to  this  pressure ;  another  thought  that,  from 
the  friction  in  the  barrel  of  the  gun,  the  bullet  was  charged  with 
electricity,  and  could  in  some  unknown  manner  cause  contusion  and 
burning  at  a  certain  distance.  If  the  conclusion  that  the  whole  idea 
of  the  wind  of  balls  was  a  fable  had  been  arrived  at  sooner,  these 
fantastic  theories  would  not  have  arisen.  Contusions  from  spent  and 
oblique  bullets  are  to  be  treated  like  other  contusions. 

In  the  second  case,  the  bullet  does  not  enter  the  soft  parts  deeply, 
but  carries  away  part  of  the  skin  from  the  surface  of  the  body,  leaving 
a  gutter  or  furrow.  This  yariety  of  gunshot-wound  is  one  of  the 
slightest,  unless,  as  may  happen  in  the  head,  the  bone  is  grazed  by 
the  bullet,  and  portions  of  lead  remain  in  the  skull. 

The  third  case  is  where  the  bullet  enters  the  skin  without  escap- 
ing again ;  the  bullet  enters  and  generally  remains  in  the  soft  parts ; 
it  makes  a  tubular  wound.  Various  other  foreign  bodies  may  be  car- 
ried into  these  wounds,  such '  as  portions  of  uniform,  cloth,  leather, 
buttons,  etc. ;  a  bone  may  also  be  splintered,  and  the  splinters  driven 
into  the  wound  and  «tear  it  After  perforating  the  skin  and  soft 
parts,  the  buUet  might  rebound  from  a  bone  and  £all  out  of  the  same 
opening,  so  that  you  would  not  find  it  in  the  woimd,  in  spite  of  there 
being  only  one  opening.  The  wound  that  the  bullet  makes  on  entering 
the  body  is  usually  round,  corresponding  to  the  shape  of  the  ball ;  its 
edges  are  contused,  occasionally  bluish-black,  and  somewhat  inverted. 
These  characteristics  hold  in  the  majority  of  cases,  but  are  not  ab- 
solute. 

The  fourth  and  last  case  is  where  the  bullet  enters  at  one  point  and 
escapes  at  another.  If  the  course  of  the  wound  is  entirely  through 
the  soft  parts,  and  the  bullet  has  carried  in  no  foreigd  body,  the  point 
of  exit  is  usuaUy  smaller  than  the  entrance,  and  is  more  like  a  tear. 
If  the  bullet  has  struck  a  bone  and  driven  bone-splinters  or  other  for- 
eign body  before  it,  the  point  of  exit  is  occasionally  much  larger  than 
the  entrance ;  there  may  also  be  two  or  more  points  of  exit  from 
bursting  of  the  bullet  into  several  pieces  or  from  several  splinters  of 
bone.  Lastly,  splinters  of  bone  may  make  openings  of  exit  like  those 
from  a  bullet,  while  the  latter,  or  part  of  it,  remains  in  the  wound. 
Too  much  value  has  been  attached  to  the  distinction  of  the  openings 
of  entrance  and  exit ;  this  is  only  important  in  forensic  cases,  where 
it  may  be  desirable  to  know  from  which  side  the  bullet  came,  as  this 
may  give  a  clew  to  the  author  of  the  injury.  The  course  of  the  bullet 
through  the  deep  parts  is  occasionally  very  peculiar ;  its  course  is  some- 
times deviated  by  bones  or  tense  tendons  and  fascise,  so  that  we 
should  be  greatlj'  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  union  of  the  points 
of  entrance  and  exit  by  a  straight  line  always  represented  the  course 
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of  the  bvillet.  In  this  respect,  the  encircling  of  the  skull  and  thorax 
is  most  peculiar :  for  instance,  a  bullet  strikes  the  sternum  obliquely, 
but  without  sufiScient  force  to  perforate  this  bone ;  the  bullet  may 
run  along  a  rib  under  the  skin  to  the  side  of  the  thorax,  or  even  to 
the  spinal  column,  before  escaping  again ;  from  the  position  of  the 
points  of  entry  and  exit,  we  might  suppose  the  bullet  had  passed 
directly  through  the  chest,  and  be  greatly  astonished  when  such 
patients  come,  without  any  difficulty  of  breathing,  to  have  their  wound 
dressed. 

The  complication  of  gunshot-wounds  with  bums  by  powder,  such 
as  results  from  shooting  at  close  quarters,  rarely  occurs  in  war.  It  is 
not  rare  in  cases  of  accidents  from  careless  handling  or  bursting  of 
fire-arms,  or  from  blasting,  and  may  cause  the  greatest  variety  of 
bum.  The  burnt  particles  of  powder  often  enter  the  skin  and  heal 
there,  giving  it  a  bluish-black  appearance  for  the  rest  of  life.  More 
of  this  in  the  chapter  on  biuns. 

In  gunshot  injuries,  there  is  said  to  be  scarcely  any  pain ;  the  rapidity 
of  the  injtuy  is  such  that  the  patient  only  feels  a  blow  on  the  side 
from  which  the  bullet  comes,  and  does  not  for  some  time  perceive  the 
bleeding  wound  and  actual  pain.  There  are  numerous  examples 
where  combatants  have  received  a  shot,  especially  in  the  upper  ex- 
tremity, without  knowing  it  till  told  by  some  one,  or  having  their 
attention  attracted  by  the  flow  of  blood. 

In  gunshot,  as  in  contused  wounds,  the  bleeding  is  usually  less 
fhan  in  incised  and  punctured  wounds ;  but  it  would  be  a  great  mis* 
take  to  suppose  that  arteries  which  have  been  shot  through  do  not 
bleed*  On  the  contrary,  many  soldiers  never  leave  the  battle-field, 
having  died  from  rapid  haemorrhage  from  laige  arteries.  When  one 
has  seen  a  fully-divided  carotid,  subclavian,  or  femoral  artery  bleed, 
he  will  know  that  in  a  very  short  time  the  loss  of  blood  will  be  so 
great  that  the  only  hope  of  safety  lies  in  immediate  aid ;  so  that  a 
haemorrhage  of  two  minutes'  duration  from  one  of  these  arteries  is 
certainly  fatal.  But  arteries,  even  as  large  as  the  radial,  often  bleed 
but  little.  The  first  surgeons  who  gave  us  descriptions  of  gunshot- 
wounds  called  attention  to  this  point. 

Before  passing  to  the  treatment  of  gunshot-wounds,  I  would 
briefly  picture  to  you  the  transportation  of  and  first  aid  offered  to  the 
wotmded  in  battle.  For  the  first  aid  there  are  usually  established 
certain  temporary  places  for  dressing  the  wounded,  in  some  sheltered 
place  close  behind  the  line  of  battle,  usually  in  rear  of  the  batteries ; 
these  are  designated  by  white  flags.  The  wounded  are  first  brought 
to  this  spot,  either  by  soldiers  or  by  a  trained  ambulance  corps.  Of 
course,  those  wounded  slightly  or  in  the  upper  extremities  walk  to  the 
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spot.  The  ambulance  corps  has  proved  so  efficient  in  late  wars  that 
it  will  oertainlj  be  more  trusted  to  in  future.  It  is  composed  of 
nurses  trained  to  bring  the  wounded  from  the  field,  and,  when  neces- 
sary, to  give  them  temporary  aid,  as  in  arresting  bleeding  from  arte- 
ries and  wounds,  etc.  They  have  been  trained  to  carry  a  patient 
between  two  of  them,  either  without  other  support,  or  on  an  impro- 
vised litter.  For  this  latter  purpose  they  usually  carry  a  lance  and  a 
piece  of  cloth  longer  and  broader  than  the  body.  The  lances  are 
passed  through  hems  along  the  sides  of  the  cloth,  and  a  barrow  is 
thus  made ;  bayonets  or  swords  may  be  used  as  provisional  splints  for 
supporting  a  limb  that  has  been  badly  shot  The  wounded  are  thus 
brought  to  the  dressing^place,  and  the  first  dressings  are  applied ; 
these  remain  on  till  the  patient  reaches  the  nearest  field-hospital.  At 
the  same  time  hasmorrhage  must  be  securely  arrested,  and  injured 
limbs  so  arranged  that  transportation  may  do  no  harm ;  bullets,  for- 
eign bodies,  and  loose  splinters  of  bone  near  the  surface,  should  be 
removed,  if  it  can  be  done  quickly  and  readily.  Limbs  that  have 
been  entirely  crushed  by  large  shot  should  be  at  onoe  amputated,  if  a 
dressing  cannot  be  so  applied  as  to  render  transportation  possible. 
The  chief  object  of  this  dressing^place  is  to  render  the  wounded 
transportable ;  hence  it  is  npt  proper  to  do  many  or  tedious  operations 
there.  From  the  great  pressure  of  the  constantly-increasing  throng 
from  the  front,  only  the  most  important  cases  can  be  attended  to  here, 
and  Pirogoff  is  right,  though  it  seems  cruel,  when  he  says  the  sur* 
geons  should  not  exhaust  their  strength  on  the  mortally  wounded  and 
the  dying.  But,  if  possible,  every  patient,  when  carried  to  the 
field-hospital,  should  receive  a  short  written  account  of  what  was 
found  at  the  first  examination ;  a  card,  containing  a  few  words,  thrust 
into  one  of  his  pockets  is  enough.  The  chief  point  is  to  tell  whetbei 
the  ball  has  been  extracted,  whether  a  wound  of  the  breast  or  abdo- 
men is  perforating,  etc.,  which  will  save  time  to  the  surgeon  at  the 
hospital  and  pain  to  the  patient.  Part  of  the  ambulance  corps  has 
the  frirther  duty  of  placing  the  wounded  properly  in  wagons  for  frir- 
ther  transportation,  under  direction  of  the  surgeon.  For  this  purpose 
there  are  special  ambulances,  constructed  most  variously,  which  take 
some  patients  lying  down,  others  sitting  up.  There  are  rarely  enough 
of  these,  and  it  is  often  necessary  to  use  common  wagons,  covered 
with  hay,  straw,  etc.  These  wagons  convey  the  wounded  to  the  next 
field-hospital,  which  is  established  in  a  neighboring  dty  or  town ; 
for  it  the  largest  attainable  rooms  should  be  taken.  School-houses, 
churches,  or  boms,  may  be  seized,  although  the  latter  are  the  best. 
In  these  places  beds  are  prepared  with  straw,  a  few  mattresses,  and 
bedclothes.     Surgeons  and  nurses  await  anxiouslv  the  arrival  of  the 
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fiiHt  load  of  patients,  having  been  aJxesidf  notified  of  the  commence- 
ment of  the  batUe  by  the  thunder  oC  the  artillery.  Here  begins  the 
accurate  examination  of  patients,  who  were  only  temporarily  droiscd 
on  the  field,  and  here  operating  goes  on  most  actively*  Amputations, 
resections^  eacteaotions  of  bullets,  etc,  are  done  by  wholesale,  and  the 
Aurgeoa  who  has  been  anxious  for  his  first  operation  on  a  living 
patient  may  operate  till  he  stops  from  exhau8ti<m.  This  continues 
till  fax  into  the  night ;  the  fight  lasts  till  late  in  the  evening,  and  it  is 
near  morning  before  the  last  loads  of  wounded  come  in.  With  bad 
lights,  on  a  temporary  operating-table,  and  often  with  unskilful  nurses 
for  assistants,  the  sivgeon  must  at  once  examine  every  patient,  down 
to  the  last,  and  then  openJte  and  dress  his  wounds.  In  the  field-hos- 
pitals the  wounded  have  a  period  of  rest,  and,  if  possible,  those  who 
have  been  operated  on  or  are  seriously  hurt  should  not  be  moved  to 
■nnfhfi  hospital  till  healthy  suppuration  begins  and  healing  has  at 
least  commenced.  This  cannot  always  be  done.  Occasionally  the 
place  where  the  field-hospital  has  been  established  must  be  vacated. 
J£  one  belongs  to  the  vanqiushed  party,  and  the  enemy  takes  the  place 
where  the  field-hospital  was  established,  the  surgeons  are  usually  taken 
prisoners  with  their  wounded;  for,  even  when  the  enemy  is  most 
humane,  after  a  great  battle  there  is  often  such  a  demand  for  surgeons 
that  those  of  the  enemy  cannot  take  the  proper  care  of  woimded 
prisoners.  A  few  years  since,  in  Geneva,  a  convention  of  European 
powers  determined  that  surgeons  and  sanitary  supplies  should  be  eon 
sidered  neutral.  Although  there  are  some  practical  difficulties  in 
carrying  out  this  principle,  it  has  done  great  good  in  the  wars  of  late 
years,  and  is  capable  of  still  further  development.  At  all  events,  the 
idea  of  considering  a  wounded  enemy  as  an  enemy  no  longer,  but  as 
a  patient,  is  to  be  prized  as  a  beautiful  evidence  of  advancing  hu- 
manity. 

When  the  wounded  have  all  been  brought  imder  cover,  bedded, 
and  the  necessary  operations  done,  and  the  diet,  etc.,  has  been  at- 
tended to,  arrangements  should  be  made  for  their  proper  disposition. 
Permanent  collection  of  many  wounded  men  in  one  place  is  injurious, 
and,  when  the  seat  of  war  is  a  poor  country,  with  few  railroad  con- 
nections, the  care  of  the  wounded  is  particularly  difficult.  Hence, 
they  should  be  sent  off  as  soon  as  possible.  This  may  be  done,  even 
with  the  severely  wounded,  when  there  is  a  railroad  handy ;  when  the 
transportation  is  less  convenient,  the  more  slightly  wounded  at  least 
can  be  removed*  This  system  of  scattering,  which  of  late  has  been 
conducted  with  excellent  results,  requires  great  circumspection  and 
trouble  from  the  superior  medical  and  military  authorities,  but  it  has 
proved  advantageous.    If  houses  (barracks),  or,  in  summer,  tents,  can 
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be  erected  for  those  remaining — ^tha  severely  wounded — that  will  be 
best.  If  this  be  not  practicable,  thej  may  be  distributed  in  private 
houses ;  it  has  proved  unadvisable  to  leave  the  wounded  in  school- 
houses  and  churches. 

The  war  in  North  America,  as  well  as  that  between  Austria  and 
Prussia  in  1866,  showed  that  there  were  still  improvements  to  be 
made  in  military  sanitary  arrangements.  A  factor  has  been  added 
that  never  before  came  as  an  aid,  namely,  extensive  assistance  from 
societies.  Sisters  of  Charity,  civil  surgeons,  and  many  other  persons 
who,  either  personally  or  by  money  and  stores,  aided  in  the  care  of 
the  wounded.  WHien  this  private  aid  is  properly  organized,  under 
proper  management  of  the  military  officers,  it  may  be  very  useful. 

Concerning  the  treatment  of  gunshot-wounds,  views  have  greatly 
changed  from  time  to  time,  according  to  the  point  of  view  from  whidb 
they  were  regarded.  The  oldest  surgeons  whose  opinions  we  have, 
considered  them  as  poisoned,  and  thought,  consequently,  that  they 
should  be  treated  with  the  hot  iron  or  boiling  oiL  The  first  to  op- 
pose this  view  successfully  was  Ambrose  Park^  whom  you  already 
know  to  have  introduced  the  ligature  for  arteries.  He  relates  that  in 
the  campaign  in  Piedmont  (1536)  he  ran  short  of  oil  for  burning  the 
wounds,  and  he  expected  the  death  of  all  the  patients  who  could  not 
be  treated  according  to  the  rules  of  the  time.  But  this  did  not  hap- 
pen ;  on  the  contrary,  they  did  better  than  the  chosen  few  on  whom 
he  used  the  remains  of  his  oil.  Thus  a  lucky  accident  tolerably  soon 
freed  medicine  of  this  superstition.  Later  it  was  very  correctly  ob- 
served that  the  great  difficulty  in  healing  gunshot-wounds  was  due  to 
the  narrowness  of  the  canal,  and  attempts  were  made  to  obviate  this 
by  plugging  the  wound  with  charpie  or  gentian-root.  But  sensible 
surgeons  soon  saw  that  this  still  more  impeded  the  escape  of  pus 
from  the  deeper  parts,  and  the  correct  view  commenced  to  make 
some  headway,  that  a  gunshoir wound  was  a  tubular  contused  wound. 
They  sought  to  improve  this  in  a  peculiar  way,  by  laying  down  the 
rule  that  every  superficial  gunshot-wound  should  be  laid  open,  the 
opening  of  a  canal  leading  into  the  deeper  parts  was  to  be  enlarged 
by  one  or  more  incisions ;  various  methods  were  proposed  for  chan- 
ging the  contused  wound  into  a  simple  incised  wound  by  these  in- 
cisions, while,  in  fact,  the  onl}*  thing  that  was  done  was  to  add  an 
incised  wound  to  the  gunshot-wound.  The  case  was  somewhat  dif- 
ferent when  the  rule  was  given  to  cut  out  the  whole  course  of  the 
canal,  and  close  the  resulting  canal  by  sutures  and  compresses,  so  as 
to  obtain  healing  by  first  intention ;  this  proceeding  cannot  often  be 
applied,  and  obtained  little  reputation.  Of  late,  since  the  treatment 
of  all  wounds  is  so  much  simplified,  the  same  thing  has  happened  to 
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gunshot-wounds  which  are  treated  on  the  same  general  principles  as 
contused  wounds.  la  these,  as  in  other  wounds,  the  first  thing  is  to 
arrest  any  arterial  haemorrhage.  This  is  to  be  done  according  to  the 
rules  already  given,  the  bleeding  artery 
being  tied  either  in  the  wound  itself,  or 
tbe  corresponding  arterial  trunk  being 
ligated  in  its  continuity ;  to  accompliah 
the  former,  it  is  generally  necessary  to 
enlarge  the  opening  of  entrance  or  exit, 
otherwise  we  should  not  find  the  bleed- 
ing artery.  If  there  be  no  hieniorrhage, 
we  should  examine  the  wound,  especially 
any  blind  canal,  for  foreign  bodies,  pai^ 
ticularly  for  the  bullet.  This  may  be 
done  most  certainly  with  the  finger; 
should  it  not  be  long  enough,  or  should 
the  canal  be  too  narrow,  we  may  best 
use  a  silver  female  catheter,  with  which 
we  may  feel  tnore  certainly  and  safely 
than  with  a  probe ;  if  we  feel  the  bullet, 
we  try  to  remove  it  the  shortest  way, 
that  is,  eitber  draw  it  out  at  the  point 
of  entrance,  or,  if  it  lies  in  a  blind  canal, 
close  under  the  skin,  we  make  an  inci- 
sion through  the  skin  and  extract  it 
through  this,  thereby  changing  the  blind 
canal  into  a  complete  one.  The  extrac- 
tion of  bullets  through  the  opening  of 
entrance  may  be  made  by  aid  of  spoon 
or  forceps-shaped  instruments.  Bullet- 
forceps  with  long,  thin  blades  are  often 
difficult  to  use,  because  they  cannot  be 
sufficiently  opened  in  the  narrow  canal 
to  seize  the  bullet,  hence  many  military 
surgeons  prefer  the  spoon-shaped  instru- 
ment. Such  a  buUet  scoop  has  lately 
been  suggested  by  S.  v,  Iiangertheck, 
and  Bcems  very  practical  ;  in  it  the 
spoou  is  movable  so  as  to  pass  behind 
the  bullet,  and  push  it  forward.  Still  better,  it  seems  to  mc,  is  a 
recently-invented  American  forceps,  whose  peculiarity  is  that  tlicy 
can  be  opened  even  in  a  narrow  canal,  and  they  seize  very  securely. 
If  the  bullet  be  lodged  in  a  bone,  we  may  bore  a  long  gimlet  into  it. 
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and  try  to  extract  it  in  that  way.  If  we  do  not  suoceed  in  removing 
the  bullet  or  other  foreign  body  by  the  opening  of  entrance,  we  proceed 
to  enlarge  it  to  gain  more  room  so  as  to  apply  the  instruments  better. 
The  experience  that  bullets  may  often  remain  in  the  body  without  in- 
jury should  warn  us  against  any  violent  operation  that  aims  only  at 
their  extraction.  Hence,  hsmorrhage  and  diflGicult  extraction  of  for- 
eign bodies  are  the  chief  indications  for  primary  dilatation  of  gunshot- 
wounds.  Later,  other  indications  may  arise  to  necessitate  it ;  but,  in 
the  gunshot-wound,  such  enlargement  is  not  necessary  £ar  a  ome.  XIm 
takes  place  by  the  throwing  off  of  a  bhhJI  xH^g^flkapod  eediar,  and  the 
detacbaient  of  gangrenous  shreds  from  the  track  of  the  wound,  till 
healthy  granulation  and  suppuration  begin,  and  the  canal  grradually 
closes  from  within  outward.  In  most  cases  the  opening  of  exit 
cicatrizes  before  the  entrance.  Certain  obstacles  may  stand  in  the 
way  of  this  normal  course ;  there  may  be  deep  progressive  inflamma- 
tions, rendering  necessary  new  incisions  and  the  employment  of  ice, 
as  in  other  deep  contused  wounds. 

The  first  dressing  of  a  gunshot-wound  in  the  field  is  usually  a 
moist  compress,  covered  with  a  bit  of  oiled  muslin  or  parohment- 
paper,  held  in  place  by  a  bandage  or  daOu  Frequently  nothing 
further  is  required  than  simply  keeping  the  wound  moist  and  covered 
with  charpie,  lotions  of  lead-water,  chlorine-water,  etc.  As  yet  there 
are  no  full  observations  of  the  treatment  of  g^shot-wounds  without 
dressings.  They  occasionally,  though  rarely,  heal  by  first  intention ; 
as  a  rule,  they  suppurate  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period.  One  of  the 
chief  causes  of  deep  inflammation  is  the  presence  of  foreign  bodies, 
such  as  bits  of  clothing,  leather,  etc.  The  presence  of  the  bullet,  or 
a  portion  of  it,  is  far  less  dangerous,  for  the  cicatricial  tissue  may 
grow  around  and  entirely  encapsulate  the  lead,  while  the  wound 
closes  over  it;  the  patient  keeps  the  bullet  in  him.  But  these  bullets 
do  not  always  remain  in  the  same  spot ;  they  partly  sink,  from  their 
weight,  partly  are  displaced,  by  muscular  action,  so  that  after  years 
they  are  found  at  different  (generally  lower)  points :  for  instance,  a 
bullet  may  enter  the  thigh,  and  subsequently,  after  being  almost  for- 
gotten, may  be  felt  under  the  skin  of  the  calf  or  heel,  and  may  thence 
he  readily  extracted.  I  have  told  you  the  same  thing  about  needles. 
But  non-metallic  bodies  seem  never  able  to  remain  thus  without 
injury  in  the  human  body,  and  hence  should  always  be  extracted 
when  discovered  in  a  wound. 

In  gunshot^wounds  the  fever  generally  depends  on  their  size  and 
extent,  as  well  as  on  the  accidental  suppuration.  In  the  excellently- 
directed  hospital  of  the  Bavarian  chief  staff-surgeon  Seck^  which  I 
visited  at  Tauberbischofsheim  (1866),  the  thermometer  was  used  for 
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determiuing  the  amount  of  fever ;  the  results  as  to  fever  genemlly 
correspond  with  those  in  other  injuries. 

[J)emarquai/  (quoted  in  the  Medical  T^mes  and  Gazette,  Septem- 
ber, 1871)  Bays  that  in  all  cases  observed,  where  the  temperature  fell 
below  95°  Fahr.,  the  patients  died.] 

The  special  rules  to  be  observed  in  perforating  wounds  of  the 
skull,  thorax,  and  abdomen,  are  given  in  special  surgery ;  let  us  here 
make  a  few  remarks  on  the  fractures  resuldng  from  gunshot-wounds. 
We  have  already  stated  that  aimple  subcutaneous  fractures  occur  from 
spent  or  obliquely-falling  bullets ;  but,  in  most  cases,  the  fractures  an 
accompanied  by  wounds  of  the  soft  parts.  The  soft,  spongy  bones 
and  the  epiphyses  may  be  simply  perforated  by  bullets  without  any 
splintering.  This  injury  is  comparatively  fiivorable ;  if  the  adjacent 
joint  be  not  opened,  the  bullet  may  remain  in  the  bone,  and,  if  it 
cannot  be  extracted,  may  heal  there  ;  the  track  of  the  wound  in  the 
bone  suppurates,  fills  with  granulations,  which  at  least  partly  ossify, 
■0  that  the  firmness  of  the  bone  is  not  impaired     If  the  bullet  strikes 
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ibe  diaphjsis  of  a  long  bone,  it  generally  splinters  it,  and  does  so 
much  more  extensively  than  any  other  cause.  The  numbers  of  sharp 
splinters,  and  the  extent  of  the  splintering  in  proportion  to  the  diame« 
ter  of  the  projectile,  is  the  most  noticeable  feature  that  we  observe 
when  first  seeing  a  large  number  of  g^unshot-wounds. 

I  think  it  is  necessary  and  veiy  important  to  examine  every  gun- 
shot-wound of  the  extremities  with  Ihe  finger  quite  early,  and  to 
remove  fragments  that  are  loose  or  slightly  attached  to  the  soft  parts; 
it  may  be  advisable  now  and  then  to  cut  or  saw  off  pointed  frag- 
ments where  it  can  be  done  without  much  new  injury  or  extensive 
incisions  through  the  soft  parts.  But  I  would  not  recommend  these 
reseetions  in  the  continuity  as  a  usual  or  necessary  operation,  for  ex- 
perience shows  that  many  such  cases  go  on  favorably  without  opera- 

tiODS. 

If  the  injury  has  caused  a  complicated  fracture  in  a  joint,  we  can- 
not hope  for  much  from  an  expectant  treatment,  according  to  present 
experience,  which  is  based  on  statistics ;  the  question  rather  seems  to 
be,  whether  primary  resection  or  amputation  is  preferable ;  this  can 
only  be  decided  by  the  peculiarities  of  each  case. 

Lastly,  we  must  mention  that  secondary  haemorrhages  are  par- 
ticularly frequent  in  gunshot  as  in  othec  contused  wounds. 

I  consider  the  treatment  of  gunshot-frtictures,  by  fenestrated  plas- 
ter-bandages, as  the  only  proper  method  (excepting  perhaps  those  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  arm  or  thigh) ;  the  only  thing  against  it  is,  that 
surgeons  who  have  not  already  treated  open  fractures  with  plaster- 
dressings,  and  are  not  adepts  in  the  application,  should  not  make  their 
first  experiments  on  gunshotrfracturcs,  but  should  only  apply  dressings 
with  which  they  are  familiar. 

Secondary  suppurative  inflammations  occur  in  gunshot-wounds 
even  more  frequently  than  in  other  contused  wounds;  the  same 
causes  that  we  have  already  learned  for  these  dangerous  accidents, 
unfortunately  often  act  in  gunshot-wounds  also. 

We  must  satisfy  ourselves  with  these  few  remarks  on  the  subject 
of  gunshot-wounds,  glad  as  I  should  be  to  continue  the  subject.  Those 
who  feel  special  interest  in  the  subject,  I  refer  to  the  works  already 
mentioned^  and  to  a  little  book  of  my  own,  *'  Historical  Studies  on 
the  Consideration  and  Treatment  of  Gunshot-Wounds,"  in  which  you 
will  find  the  old  literature  brought  together. 

[In  the  recent  Turko-Russian  War  Listeria  treatment  was  tried  to 
some  extent  and  with  very  favorable  results,  as  shown  by  Reyher 
and  Bergmann  ;  in  the  next  war  between  civilized  nations  it  will 
doubtless  cause  decided  changes  in  field-practice.  JEsmarch  has 
proposed  furnishing  to  every  soldier  going  into  battle  two  balls  of 
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salioylated  wadding  done  up  in  gutta-percha  cloth,  with  which  to 
cover  a  gunshot-wound  either  in  himself  or  a  comrade ;  the  wad- 
ding unites  with  the  blood  to  form  a  provisional  antiseptic  dressing 
till  the  patient  comes  under  the  surgeon's  care.  EsmardCa  experi- 
ence shows  that  this  dressing  may  stay  on  several  days,  and  that 
healing  under  it  may  occur  without  reaction  :  although  healing  by 
first  intention  has  been  observed,  it  is  very  rare  ;  gunshot-wounds 
usually  suppurate,  but  under  LUter^s  dressing  small  wounds,  as 
those  made  by  pistol-balls,  not  unfrequently  heal  by  second  intention 
without  suppuration.  KUha  made  some  very  accurate  pathologico- 
anatomical  observations  on  gunshot- wounds  in  the  late  German- 
French  War ;  he  saw  perforating  wounds  of  chest  and  abdomen 
without  suppuration  or  inflammation  of  their  walls.  Kleh%  supposed 
that  in  these  cases  valvular  closure  of  the  skin- wound  prevented  the 
entrance  of  air,  which  explained  the  absence  of  irritation  from  the 
injury  ;  such  results  are  rare,  and  are  not  to  be  expected. 

Antiseptic  treatment  of  gunshot  fractures  is  entirely  analogous 
to  that  of  other  compound  fractures.  Much  depends  on  the  injury 
to  the  soft  parts ;  if  they  are  much  crushed,  permanent  irrigation 
may  be  indicated;  otherwise  the  seat  of  fracture  may  be  left  ex- 
posed, disinfected,  washed  with  concentrated  solution  of  chloride 
of  zinc,  and  placed  in  a  Listeria  dressing  and  in  splints,  or  a  fixed 
dressing.  If  the  wound  be  not  too  long  or  deep,  it  will  be  best  to 
lay  it  open,  remove  the  crushed  tissue,  disinfect,  drain,  and  then 
unite  by  deep  and  superficial  sutures  ;  this  gives  better  chance  of 
healing  without  reaction  than  when  we  have  to  disinfect  by  injec- 
tions, etc. 

At  present  with  Listeria  dressing  we  apply  wooden  or  gutta- 
percha splints,  or  else  permanent  extension  instead  of  fenestrated 
plaster  splints,  as  formerly.] 
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LECTURE    XX. 

1   Biinui:    Grade,  Extent,   Treatment.— 8aii«ttoke. — Stroke  of  Llghtnmg. — 8.  tw^ 
bites :  Grade. — General  Freezing,  Treatment. — Chilblidna. 

Thb  symptoms  due  to  bums  and  frost-bites  are  quite  similar,  but 
are  sufficiently  distinct  to  be  regarded  separately ;  we  shall  first  treat  of 

BUBNS. 

These  are  caused  by  the  flames,  when,  for  instance,  the  clothes  bum, 
but  more  frequently  by  hot  fluids,  as  when  children  pull  vessels  of  hot 
water,  cofiee,  soup,  etc.,  off  a  table  on  to  themselves.  And,  unfoi^ 
tunately,  in  fiactories,  bums  from  hot  metals,  such  as  molten  lead,  iron, 
etc.,  are  not  rare,  and  in  every-day  life  slighter  bums  frx)m  matches, 
sealing-wax,  etc.,  often  occur,  as  you  have  all  doubtless  seen*  Besides 
the  above,  concentrated  acids  and  caustic  alkalies  not  unfrequently 
cause  bums  of  various  degrees,  analogous  to  those  from  hot  bodies. 

In  bums  the  intensity  and  extent  of  the  injury  are  to  be  regarded; 
we  shall  hereafter  study  the  latter.  The  irUensiti/  of  the  bum  de- 
pends essentially  on  the  gprade  of  the  heat  and  the  duration  of  its 
action  ;  according  to  the  result  of  this  action,  bums  have  been  divided 
into  three  grades.  These  pass  into  one  another,  but  from  the  acccom- 
panying  symptoms  may  be  distinguished  without  difficulty;  the  only  ob- 
ject of  this  is  to  render  explanation  easier.      We  assume  three  grades, 

First  decree  (h3rpersemia) :  The  skin  is  much  reddened,  very  painful, 
and  slightly  swollen.  These  symptoms  are  due  to  dilatation  of  the 
capillaries,  and  slight  exudation  of  serum  in  the  tissue  of  the  cutis. 
There  is  a  mild  grade  of  inflammation,  in  which  there  is  an  increase 
of  cells  in  the  rete  Malpighii  alone,  which  is  followed,  in  many  cases 
at  least,  by  detachment  of  the  epidermis.     Redness  and  j>ain  oocasioiv 
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ally  last  a  few  hours,  in  other  cases  several  days.    But  it  is  not  neces- 
sary, and  not  at  aU  practical,  to  make  several  grades  on  this  account. 

Second  degree  (formation  of  vesicles) :  Besides  the  symptoms  of 
the  first  degree,  vesicles  arise  on  the  surface  of  the  skin ;  before  burst- 
ing these  contain  serum,  clear  or  mixed  with  a  little  blood.  These 
vesicles  form  immediately,  or  in  a  few  hours  after  the  reception  of  the 
bum,  and  may  vary  greatly  in  size.  Anatomically  we  find  that  in 
most  of  these  cases  the  homy  layer  is  detached  fix)m  the  mucous  layer 
of  the  epidermis,  so  that  the  fluid  rapidly  escaping  from  the  capilla- 
ries lies  between  these  two  layers,  just  as  results  from  the  action  of  a 
blister.  The  vesicles  rupture  or  are  punctured ;  from  the  remaining 
rete  Malpighii  a  new  homy  layer  of  the  epidermis  forms  quickly,  and 
in  six  or  eight  days  the  skin  is  the  same  as  before.  It  may  also  hap- 
pen that  after  removal  of  the  vesicle  the  denuded  portion  of  skin  is 
excessively  painful,  and  for  several  days,  or  even  a  fortnight,  there  may 
be  superficial  suppuration ;  the  pus  finally  dries  to  a  scab,  under  whidi 
the  new  epidermis  forms.  You  may  induce  this  state  also  artificially 
by  leaving  a  blister  for  a  long  time  on  one  spot^  Here  also  it  is  un« 
necessary  to  make  new  grades  of  these  variations,  for  they  only  de- 
pend on  a  little  greater  or  less  destruction  of  the  rete  Malpighii, 
while  the  greater  or  less  pain  corresponds  to  the  amount  of  denuda* 
tion  of  the  nerves  in  the  papills  of  the  skin. 

Third  degree  (formation  of  eschars)  :  By  this  term  we  may  desig- 
nate all  those  cases  where  there  is  formation  of  eschars,  i.  e.,  where 
portions  of  the  skin,  and  even  of  the  deeper  soft  parts,  are  destroyed 
by  the  bum.  Of  course,  the  varieties  may  be  very  great,  as  in  one 
case  there  may  be  only  burning  and  charring  of  the  epiderpiis  and 
papillae,  in  another  death  of  a  portion  of  the  cutis,  in  a  third  charring 
of  the  skin  or  of  an  entire  limb.  In  all  cases  where  the  papillary  layer, 
with  the  rete  Malpighii,  is  destroyed,  there  will  be  more  or  less  sup- 
puration, by  which  the  mortified  portion  will  be  detached,  which  of 
course  will  leave  a  granulating  wound,  that  will  follow  the  ordinary 
course  in  healing.  If  only  the  epidermis  and  the  surface  of  the  pa- 
pUke  be  charred,  there  is  only  slight  suppuration,  with  rapid  replace- 
ment of  the  epidermic  layer  from  the  remains  of  the  rete  Malpighii. 

From  what  has  been  said,  you  may  understand  how  from  four  to 
seven  or  more  degrees  might  be  formed ;  but,  to  make  the  subject  com- 
prehensible, the  three  degrees  of  redness,  vesicles,  and  eschars,  are 
enough.  In  extensive  bums  we  often  find  these  difierent  degrees 
combined,  and,  when  the  injured  part  is  covered  with  charred  epider- 
mis and  dirt,  it  is  often  difficult  to  determine  the  degree  at  any  point. 
If  there  be  suppuration,  it  may  be  either  superficial  or  deep ;  occasion- 
ally it  appears  as  if  islands  of  young  cicatricial  tissue  formed  in  the 
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midst  of  a  granulating  wound,  and  this  has  given  rise  to  the  false  idea 
that  the  latter  could  cicatrize  not  only  from  the  edges  but  from  differ- 
ent points  in  the  midst  of  the  wound.  But  such  cicatricial  islands 
never  form  where  there  is  total  absence  of  the  papillary  bodies  of  the 
skin,  but  only  from  some  remnants  of  the  rete  Malpighii,  as  may  hap- 
pen in  bums  and  certain  ulcerations  to  be  hereafter  mentioned* 

The  prognosis  for  the  function  of  burnt  parts  may  be  inferred  from 
what  has  been  said.  We  should,  however,  add  that  ^ter  extensive  loss 
of  the  skin,  as  occurs  especially  from  bums  of  the  neck  and  upper  ex* 
tremities  by  hot  liquids,  there  is  very  considerable  cicatricial  contrac- 
tion, by  which,  for  instance,  the  head  may  be  completely  drawn  to  one 
side  of  the  neck,  or  anteriorly  to  the  sternum,  or  the  arm  fixed  in  a 
flexed  position  by  a  cicatrix  in  the  bend  of  the  elbow.  In  the  course 
of  time  these  cicatrices  become  more  distensible  and  pliable,  but  rarely 
to  such  an  extent  as  entirely  to  remove  the  disturbance  of  frinction 
and  the  disfigurement,  so  that  in  many  cases  plastic  operations  are 
necessary  to  improve  these  conditions.  It  was  formerly  asserted  that 
the  cicatrices  after  bums  contracted  more  strongly  than  any  other 
cicatrices.  But  this  is  only  apparently  so,  for  scarcely  any  other  in- 
jury ever  causes  the  loss  of  such  large  portions  of  skin ;  we  may 
readily  perceive  that,  when  this  does  occur  (as  in  plastic  operations 
and  after  extensive  destruction  of  the  skin  by  ulcerations),  the  con* 
traction  of  the  cicatrix  is  just  as  great. 

Entirely  apart  from  the  different  degrees  of  bums,  their  extent  ia 
of  the  greatest  importance,  as  regards  their  danger  to  life.  It  is  gen- 
erally said  that,  if  two-thirds  of  the  surface  of  the  body  be  biuned 
only  in  the  first  degree,  death  soon  occurs,  in  a  manner  that  has  as 
yet  received  no  physiological  .explanation. 

[When  granulating  wounds  began  to  skin  over  from  the  middle, 
it  was  supposed  that  the  epithelium  of  the  cicatricial  islands  was 
formed  from  granulations  or  wandering  cells,  and  that  an  epithelial 
matrix  was  not  necessary  for  cicatrization  ;  but  numerous  accurate 
observations  seem  to  show  that  this  view  is  untenable,  and  that  in 
such  cases  the  burn  has  been  of  unequal  depth.  The  papillary 
layer  of  the  skin  has  been  destroyed,  but  at  some  points  the  sweat- 
glands  and  hair-follicles  have  remained  intact ;  if  the  entire  sur- 
face of  the  wound  now  granulates,  the  epithelial  remnants  are  at 
first  overgrown  and  escape  notice,  but,  as  the  granulations  change 
to  connective  tissue,  they  start  up  as  islands  between  the  granula- 
tions, and  cicatrization  proceeds  from  them  as  from  the  edges.] 

Should  the  bum  not  prove  fatal  from  its  extent  alone,  the  great 
loss  of  skin  and  consequent  suppuration  may  prove  dangerous,  espe- 
cially for  children  and  old  persons ;  in  the  same  way  the  amputa- 
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tions  necessary  from  complete  charring  of  single  extremities  involve 
certain  dangers,  which  are  the  more  serious  as  they  affect  persons 
already  greatly  depressed  by  the  bum. 

In  the  treatment  of  burns  in  the  first  and  second  degrees,  more 
depends  on  alleviating  the  pain  than  on  any  energetic  treatment ; 
for  we  cannot  hasten  the  return  of  the  skin  to  its  natural  state,  but 
must  leave  the  course  of  healing  entirely  to  Nature. 

[Immediately  after  an  extensive  burn,  even  when  it  has  not  been 
deep,  the  patient  is  usually  very  much  excited,  crying  and  moan- 
ing with  pain,  but  wten  the  pain  is  alleviated  he  quiets  down,  and 
then  only  wants  to  dnnk.  Consciousness  is  perfect — the  most 
exact  account  of  the  injury  can  be  given.  In  children  particularly, 
very  soon  after  severe  burns,  there  is  vomiting  of  food  and  bile, 
rarely  of  blood ;  the  latter  is  almost  always  a  sign  of  fatal  result. 
The  patient  does  not  pass  water,  and  if  a  catheter  be  introduced 
we  find  no  m*ine,  or  only  a  small  quantity  of  albuminous  or  haeraor- 
rhagic  urine.  A  few  hours  after  the  accident  there  is  yawning  and 
deep  sighing ;  the  patient  gradually  becomes  apathetic  ;  if  he  has 
not  already  vomited,  he  has  eructation  and  hiccough,  and  perhaps 
vomiting.  Then  delirium  begins,  the  patient  tosses  about  regard- 
less of  his  bums,  he  has  clonic  spasms,  sometimes  opisthotonus  ;  he 
becomes  unconscious  ;  the  pulse,  which  just  after  the  injury  was 
frequent  and  small,  becomes  threadlike  and  cannot  be  counted,  the 
respiration  is  hurried  and  superficial,  there  is  cyanosis,  and  the  pa- 
tient dies  in  delirium  or  stupor  a  few  hours  or  one  or  two  days 
after  the  injury.  Very  early  the  bodily  temperature  falls  below 
normal,  and  remains  so  till  death ;  this  low  temperature  is  of  bad 
prognosis.  In  other  cases  life  lasts  longer  ;  the  patient  appears  to 
revive,  but,  even  after  a  week,  the  above  symptoms  may  come  on 
and  cause  death  very  suddenly. 

The  fatal  result  may  be  due  to  intense  phlogistic  or  septic  poi- 
soning, especially  in  rather  chronic  cases. 

Wertheim  first  called  attention  to  the  presence  of  peculiar 
bodies  in  the  blood  of  patients  who  had  been  burned,  which  he 
recognized  as  destroyed  red  blood-corpuscles  ;  hence  he  concluded 
there  was  extensive  destruction  of  the  blood  ;  but  this  view  has 
been  contradicted  by  others.  Ponfick  has  shown  by  experiments 
on  dogs  that  even  in  a  few  minutes  after  reception  of  a  bum  there 
IS  a  marked  change  in  the  blood,  a  molecular  disintegration  of  the 
red  corpuscles.  The  haemoglobin  thus  set  free  is  excreted  by  the 
kidneys  and  excites  severe  parenchymatous  nephritis  ;  so  the  ac- 
tual cause  of  death  is  destruction  of  the  red  corpuscles  and  libera- 
tion of  haemoglobin.     8onnenburg*8  experiments  show  that  death 
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coming  very  quickly  after  bams  is  due  to  overheating  of  the  blood 
and  consequent  paralysis  of  the  heart.  If  death  does  not  occur 
at  once,  the  blood-pressure  sinks  from  reflex  paralysis  of  the  ves- 
sels, which,  however,  does  not  take  place  if  the  spinal  medulla  has 
been  divided.  In  such  cases,  bums  are  much  better  borne  ;  from 
these  results  Sonnenburg  thinks  that  reduced  tone  of  the  vessels  in- 
duced by  abnormal  irritation  of  the  nervous  system  is  the  actual 
cause  of  death  in  extensive  burns.  Another  view,  held  by  Sebra^ 
among  others,  is  that  death  after  bums  is  due  to  shock,  that  is,  to 
the  effect  on  the  sensitive  nerves,  and  consequent  reflex  action  on 
the  heart.  We  know  of  no  remedy  for  avoiding  the  impending 
death  from  severe  bums.  Ponfick^  on  theoretical  grounds,  recom- 
mended transfusion  of  healthy  blood  after  removal  of  a  correspond- 
ing quantity  of  the  changed  blood  ;  but  at  present  we  have  not 
enough  evidence  as  to  the  effect  to  come  to  any  decision.  ^Pon- 
ficky  as  quoted  in  the  "  Medical  Record ''  from  the  "  Med.  Chir. 
Rundschau,"  1879,  and  the  "  Allg.  Med.  Cent.  Zeitung,"  No.  4, 
1880,  transfuses  by  injecting  defibrinated  blood  into  the  peritoneal 
sac.  It  is  stated  that  this  is  followed  by  very  little  febrile  reaction  ; 
and  that  after  the  operation  the  proportion  of  red  corpuscles  in  the 
blood  of  the  patient  operated  on  is  at  once  increased.  Ponfick 
tried  the  operations  on  animals,  then  on  human  patients  ;  but  the 
translator  does  not  know  of  its  having  been  done  by  any  one  in 
America.]  In  bums  of  the  first  and  second  class  our  first  caro 
should  be  to  relieve  pain  ;  this  is  generally  done  by  covering  the 
burned  skin,  so  as  to  protect  the  exposed  ends  of  the  nerves  from 
the  air. 

If  the  bum  is  very  extensive,  cold  applications  might  reduce 
the  temperature  so  as  to  hasten  collapse  ;  even  when  not  extensive, 
it  is  not  always  well  borne.  In  bums  of  the  first  class  we  may 
simply  sprinkle  on  starch,  flowers  of  zinc,  bicarbonate  of  soda, 
smear  with  oil,  or  apply  mashed  potato,  starch,  etc. ;  the  whole  bum 
may  be  enveloped  in  prepared  or  salicylated  cotton  moderately 
compressed  by  bandages  ;  this  may  be  left  on  till  thrown  off  by 
the  wound,  and  new  layers  applied  over  it  with  fresh  bandages. 

In  every  case,  but  particularly  where  the  bum  is  deep,  accurate 
antiseptic  treatment  should  be  employed  whenever  possible  ;  not 
only  because  we  thus  avoid  frequent  change  of  dressings,  which  is 
very  painful,  but  elimination  of  the  gangrenous  parts  goes  on  with- 
out much  general  or  local  reaction  ;  the  slough  may  even  be 
detached  without  inflammation,  and  healing  go  on  without  sup- 
puration, if  the  bum  has  not  been  too  extensive.] 

Another  plan  of  treatment  is  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
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ten  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water ;  this  is  to  be  painted  over  the 
burnt  part,  and  compresses  wet  with  the  same  to  be  kept  constantly 
applied.  At  first  the  pain  from  the  cauterization  of  the  parts  de- 
nuded of  epidermis  is  occasionally  very  great,  but  a  thin  blackish- 
brown  crust  soon  forms,  and  the  pain  then  ceases  entirely.  I  par- 
ticularly recommend  to  you  this  plan  of  treatment  when  all  three 
degrees  of  bums  are  combined. 

In  bums  of  the  third  degree,  if  there  is  only  mortification  of 
the  cutis  (when  this  is  not  charred,  but  burned  by  boiling  water,  it 
generally  becomes  perfectly  white),  the  treatment  is  the  same  as 
that  above  given.  Should  it  subsequently  be  desirable  to  hasten 
the  detachment  of  the  eschar,  cataplasms  may  be  employed  to  stim- 
ulate suppuration  ;  in  most  cases,  however,  this  will  be  unnecessary, 
and  the  treatment  by  nitrate  of  silver  may  be  continued  till  the 
eschar  is  completely  detached.  If  large  granulating  surfaces  re- 
main, especially  on  parts  of  the  surface  that  are  moved  much,  and 
where  the  neighboring  skin  is  not  very  movable,  it  may  take  a  long 
time,  often  months,  for  them  to  heal.  Very  luxuriant  granulations 
form,  and  their  tendency  to  cicatrize  is  always  very  slight.  Of  the 
remedies  already  given  for  promoting  the  healing  of  such  wounds, 
I  particularly  recommend  to  you  the  compression  of  the  wound  by 
strips  of  adhesive  plaster,  which  are  of  excellent  service  in  some  of 
these  cases.  In  the  treatment  of  cicatricial  contractions  resulting 
from  these  bums,  compression  of  the  cicatricial  bands  by  adhesive 
plaster  is  one  of  the  most  important  remedies,  and  you  would  al- 
ways do  well  to  try  this  persistently  before  resorting  to  excision  of 
the  cicatrix,  or  to  plastic  operations. 

If,  in  a  burn  of  the  third  degree,  there  has  been  charring  of  a 
limb,  it  may  often  be  advisable  to  amputate  at  once  ;  not  only  be- 
cause the  detachment  of  a  large  part  of  the  body  is  not  free  from 
danger,  but  also  because  the  stumps  thus  left  are  unfit  for  the  ap- 
plication of  an  artificial  limb. 

If  called  to  a  case  where  there  is  a  bum  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  body,  you  must  g^ve  your  whole  attention  to  the  general  condi- 
tion of  the  patient,  and  try  to  prevent  collapse,  by  the  use  of  stimu- 
lants, such  as  wine,  hot  drinks,  hot  baths,  ether,  ammonia,  etc.  Un- 
fortunately, in  most  of  these  cases,  our  efforts  to  preserve  life  are 
in  vain.  Hebra  praises  the  treatment  of  extensive  bums  by  the 
continued  warm  bath,  which,  under  proper  circumstances,  may  be 
kept  up  for  weeks. 

[Hebra^B  water-bed,  elsewhere  spoken  of,  is  a  bath-tub  contain- 
ing a  frame  suspended  by  chains  ;  the  frame  has  a  covering  on 
which  the  patient  lies,  and  by  means  of  a  windlass  he  can  be  raised 
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out  of  the  water  and  lowered  again  ;  his  head  rests  on  a  cushion. 
The  bath  is  filled  with  water  at  a  temperature  of  86°,  and  the  pa- 
tient put  in  without  any  dressings  ;  soon  the  temperature  must  be 
raised  to  101**  or  104°,  else  he  will  suffer  from  cold.  The  water  is 
to  be  kept  at  this  temperature,  which  gives  the  patient  great  com- 
fort ;  pain  ceases,  excitement  is  allayed.  The  patient  remains  in 
the  water-bed  day  and  night ;  when  he  wishes  to  pass  water  or 
have  a  movement  from  the  bowels,  he  is  raised  on  the  frame. 
From  severe  bums  patients  die  in  the  bath  as  often  as  under  other 
treatment,  but  they  do  not  suffer  so  much  ;  and  if  the  bum  be  not 
so  extensive  as  to  induce  death  quickly,  the  bath  is  an  excellent 
means  of  treatment,  and  saves  the  patient  much  pain.  He  may, 
without  great  annoyance,  stay  in  the  bath  for  weeks  or  months. 
The  water  protects  the  parts  from  the  air,  prevents  decomposition 
of  the  slough  and  favors  its  detachment,  renders  bandages  and 
dressing  unnecessary,  limits  suppuration,  and  hastens  cicatrization. 
Unfortunately,  HchrcHs  water-bed,  which  is  also  useful  in  extensive 
gangrenous  wounds  and  ulcers,  and  in  many  skin-diseases,  is  only 
found  in  hospitals  ;  hence,  in  private  practice  we  must  rely  on 
other  modes  of  treatment,  and  especially  on  antiseptic  dressing.] 


Persons  with  delicate  skins,  long  exposed  to  the  sun^s  raySy  may 
have  slight  degrees  of  burns  of  the  face  and  neck.  This  is  often 
observed  in  persons  travelling  on  the  mountains.  When  persons, 
especially  women,  who  do  not  usually  pass  the  day  in  the  sun,  travel 
for  several  bright  days  in  summer,  without  carefully  protecting  tlie 
face  and  neck,  the  skin  becomes  red,  swollen,  and  very  painful ; 
after  three  or  four  days  the  skin  dries  to  brown  crusts,  cracks,  and 
peels  off.  In  other  persons,  with  still  more  irritable  skins,  vesicles 
form,  which  subsequently  dry  up,  without,  however,  leaving  any 
cicatrices  (eczema  solare).  Besides  prophylaxis  by  veils,  sun-shades, 
etc.,  it  is  well  to  cover  the  skin  of  such  mountain  travellers  with 
cold  cream  or  glycerine ;  the  same  remedies  may  also  be  used  in 
devcloj)ed  sunburn  ;  if  the  burnt  parts  be  very  painful,  we  may 
apply  cold  compresses. 

Here  we  must  also  speak  of  sunstroke^  or  insolation.  In  our  cli- 
mate, this  disease  occurs  almost  exclusively  in  young  soldiers,  who 
have  to  make  fatiguing  marches  in  full  uniform  in  very  hot,  bright 
weather.  There  are  severe  headache,  dizziness,  unconsciousness,  and 
sometimes  death  in  a  few  hours.  In  the  Orient,  especially  in  India, 
this  disease  is  not  rare  among  the  English  soldiers  ;  some  cases  are 
quite  acute,  ending  with  tetanic  spasms  ;  others  begin  with  long  pro- 
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dromata,  and  drag  on  with  symptoms  of  severe  headache,  burning 
skin,  continued  fatigue  and  depression,  palpitation  of  the  heart, 
twitching  of  the  muscles,  etc. ;  even  when  this  state  ends  in  recovery, 
relapses  are  common.  Patients  with  sunstroke  are  to  be  treated  like 
those  with  congestion  of  the  brain.  Cold  affusions  and  bladders  of 
ice  to  the  head,  rest  in  a  cool  chamber,  piu*gatives,  leeches  behind  the 
ears,  sinapisms  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  are  the  proper  remedies.  Ac- 
cording to  the  experience  of  English  surgeons,  venesection  is  injuri- 
ous. 

We  also  have  something  to  say  about  the  effect  of  being  struck 
by  lightning.  Probably  all  of  you  have  at  some  time  seen  houses  or 
trees  that  had  been  struck  by  lightning ;  we  usually  see  a  large  rent, 
a  fissure  with  charred  edges.  Men  and  animals  may  also  be  struck 
so  as  to  lose  single  limbs,  but  this  is  not  always  the  case ;  usually 
the  lightning  travels  along  the  body,  in  at  one  place,  out  at  another ; 
the  clothes  are  rent,  or  even  torn  off  and  cast  aside ;  peculiar,  branched, 
zigzag  brownish-red  lines  are  found  on  the  body ;  these  have  been 
regarded  as  representations  of  the  nearest  tree,  or  as  blood  coagulated 
in  the  vessels  and  shining  through ;  both  views  are  incorrect ;  we  do 
not  know  why  the  lightning  runs  this  peculiar  course  on  the  skin.  If 
a  person  be  directly  struck  by  lightning,  he  is  usually  killed  on  the 
spot.  If  the  lightning  strike  in  his  immediate  vicinity,  it  induces 
symptoms  of  commotion  of  the  brain,  paralysis  of  certain  limbs  or  or- 
gans of  special  sense,  and  occasional  extravasations  and  bums.  The 
latter  heal  like  other  bums,  according  to  their  degree  and  extent. 
Paralysis  from  lightning  is  not  usually  of  bad  prognosis ;  the  nervous 
and  muscular  activity  may  return  after  a  longer  or  shorter  time. 

FB08T-BITE8. 

We  may  oivide  frostrbites  into  three  grades  analogous  to  those  of 
bums ;  the  first  of  these  is  characterized  by  redness  of  the  skin,  the 
second  by  formation  of  vesicles,  the  third  by  eschars.  The  first  degree 
of  frost-bite  is  quite  well  known ;  we  might  regard  the  so-called  dead- 
ness  of  the  fingers  as  its  mildest  form ;  probably  each  of  you  has  some- 
time had  this  in  a  cold  bath,  or  in  winter-time.  The  finger  becomes 
white,  the  skin  wrinkled,  the  sensation  diminished ;  after  a  time 
these  symptoms  pass  off,  the  skin  becomes  red,  the  finger  swells, 
and  there  is  a  peculiar  itching  and  prickling.  This  increases  the 
more,  the  more  quickly  warmth  follows  the  cold.  The  redness  of 
the  skin  of  this  degree  of  frost-bite  differs  from  that  in  burns,  by 
its  more  bluish-violet  color. 
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After  a  time,  theee  symptoniB  subside  and  the  skin  again  be- 
comes normal.  Geaerally  no  remedies  are  used  in  these  sligbt 
cases,  but,  very  properly,  patients  are  warned  against  warming  the 
parts  too  rapidly ;  rubbing  with  snow,  then  gradually  elevating  the 
temperature,  is  recommended.  The  above  eymptoms  are  thus  ex- 
plained :  First,  the  capillaries  are  strongly  contracted  by  the  cold, 
and  are  then  paralyzed  for  a  time.     I  shall  not  here  discuss  the 
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tenability  of  this  hypothesis ;  this  explanation  involves  all  the 
difficulties  that  we  have  already  met  in  the  theories  of  inflamma- 
tion. 

[In  some  persons  the  least  cold  causes  contraction,  not  of  the 
capillaries,  but  of  the  arteries,  especially  in  the  fingers,  usually 
only  in  one  or  two  fingers.  Dipping  the  hand  in  cold  water,  even 
in  summer,  or  a  damp  atmosphere,  is  enough  in  some  persons  to 
induce  actual  contraction  of  the  artery  ;  the  finger  looks  like  that 
of  a  corpse ;  it  is  absolutely  ansamic,  as  if  it  had  an  EsmarclCa  band- 
age applied ;  pricking  with  a  needle  brings  no  blood  ;  at  the  same 
time  there  is  a  feeling  of  numbness  and  stiffness.  Restoration  of 
the  circulation  takes  ten  or  fifteen  minutes ;  rubbing,  warming, 
etc.,  have  little  effect ;  only  after  dipping  in  hot  water  does  the  cir- 
culation gradually  return  ;  the  first  phalanx  reddens  while  the  others 
remain  white  for  a  time.  There  is  no  pain,  and  very  little  para-> 
lytic  dilatation  of  the  vessels.  The  whole  process  differs  entirely 
from  ordinary  contraction  of  the  capillaries  induced  by  anaemia 
from  cold,  for  only  a  certain  vascular  territory,  which  is  always  the 
same,  is  affected. 

In  cases  of  freezing,  if  there  is  formation  of  vesicles,  there  is 
more  danger  than  if  there  is  merely  redness ;  they  are  often  ac- 
companied by  loss  of  sensation,  and  there  is  danger  of  mortifica- 
tion. Freezing  differs  from  burning  ;  in  the  latter,  gangrene  is  an 
immediate  result ;  it  does  not  extend  subsequently  ;  but  in  freezing, 
the  cold  ^ct8  first  on  the  tissues  and  the  fluid  contained  in  them, 
and  it  is  only  when  the  parts  have  thawed  that  the  changes  lead- 
ing to  mortification  show  themselves  ;  so,  at  first,  the  parts  may 
look  normal,  and  there  may  be  some  circulation,  while  the  vitality 
of  the  cells  and  blood  has  been  so  much  affected  that  gangrene  is 
inevitable  ;  but  we  cannot  say  how  far  it  will  extend. 

Blood  that  has  been  frozen  and  thawed  out  is  bright  red,  but 
the  haemoglobin  escapes  from  the  cells ;  this  blood  has  the  pe- 
culiarity of  causing  coagulation  in  normal  blood,  and  by  injecting 
enough  of  it  into  the  circulation  of  a  living  animal  you  cause  its 
death  from  clots  in  the  heart  and  large  blood-vessels.] 

Recent  investigations  of  Samttel  show  that  after  certain  grades 
of  freezing  there  is  a  true  inflammation  which  goes  on  to  regular 
gangrene.  From  clinical  experience  I  know  that  in  such  cases  there 
is  a  process  not  found  in  bums  ;  for  parts  badly  burned,  even  when 
not  turned  to  cinder,  shrivel  up,  and  the  blood  coagulates  in  the 
vessels,  so  that  other  blood  cannot  enter  them  even  if  they  con- 
tinue to  exist.  If  a  frozen  limb  thaws  for  a  time,  arterial  blood 
may  again  enter  the  vessels,  and  the  question  will  be  whether  the 
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walls  of  the  vcsBels  can  still  keep  the  blood  fluid  and  the  tissues  use 
up  the  blood  coming  to  them.  If  this  be  so,  the  frozen  limb  may 
regain  its  vitality  ;  if  it  does  not,  gangrene  occurs.  In  this  transi- 
tion stage  the  veins  are  much  distended,  and  this  may  facilitate 
thrombosis  in  them.  Bergmann  recommends  particular  attention 
in  the  treatment  of  this  stage  ;  he  has  had  unusually  good  results 
from  vertical  suspension  of  the  limb,  which  favors  the  return  of 
the  venous  blood. 

Redness  following  a  Irostrbite  may  sometimes  remain  permanent, 
L  e.,  the  capillaries  remain  dilated.  This  is  especially  apt  to  occur 
in  frostrbites  of  the  nose  and  ears,  and  is  usually  incurable.  In  Ber- 
lin, I  treated  a  young  man  who  had  a  dark-blue  nose,  as  a  result  of 
fiostrbite,  and  wished  at  all  hazards  to  be  relieved  of  the  deformity. 
He  persistently  pursued  the  different  modes  of  treatment ;  first,  he  had 
the  nose  painted  with  collodion,  after  which  it  looked  as  if  varnished, 
and,  as  long  as  the  coating  of  collodion  continued,  it  was  somewhat  paler, 
but  the  improvement  was  not  permanent  Then  the  nose  was  painted 
with  dilute  nitric  acid,  which  gave  it  a  yellow  tint.  After  detachment 
of  the  epidermis  the  evil  again  appeared  improved  for  a  time ;  but  it 
soon  returned  to  its  former  state.  Then  we  tried  treatment  with 
tincture  of  iodine  and  nitrate  of  silver,  which  for  a  time  gave  the  nose 
a  brownish-red,  then  a  brownish-black  color.  The  patient  bore  all 
these  changes  of  color  heroically,  but  the  perverse  capillaries  continued 
dilated,  and  the  nose  remained  bluish  red  at  the  last,  just  as  it  had 
been.  I  still  thought  of  trying  cold,  but  feared  the  condition  might 
be  made  worse,  and,  after  several  months'  treatment,  had  to  tell  the 
hero  of  this  tragi-comical  history  that  I  could  not  cure  him.  The 
treatment  of  chilblains  and  the  consequent  ulcers,  of  which  we  shall 
speak  immediately,  may  be  just  as  difficult 

Frost-bite,  where,  besides  redness  of  the  skin,  there  is  formation  of 
vesides,  is  more  severe ;  it  is  often  accompanied  by  complete  loss  of 
sensation  of  the  affected  part,  and  there  is  always  danger  of  mortifica- 
tion. The  formation  of  vesicles  in  frost-bite  is  prognostically  much 
worse  than  it  is  in  bums.  The  scrum  contained  in  the  vesicles  is 
rarely  clear,  but  usually  bloody.  A  limb  completely  frozen  is  said  to 
be  perfectly  stiff  and  brittle,  and  small  portions  are  said  to  break  off 
like  glass,  if  carelessly  handled.  I  have  had  no  opportunity  to  verify 
these  statements,  but  remember  that,  when  I  was  a  student,  a  man  was 
was  brought  to  the  Gottingen  surgical  clinic  with  both  feet  frozen ; 
during  transportation  to  the  hospital,  they  had  become  spontaneously 
detached  at  the  ankle-joint,  so  that  they  hung  only  by  a  couple  of 
tendons.  Double  amputation  of  the  leg  above  the  malleoli  had  to  be 
made.     How  far  a  limb  may  be  entirely  frozen,  so  that  the  circulation 
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is  entirely  arrested,  frequently  cannot  be  determined  for  a  time; 
hence  we  must  not  be  too  hasty  about  amputating.  In  Zurich,  I  had 
two  cases  where  both  feet  were  dark  blue  and  without  feeling,  and 
on  being  punctured  with  a  needle  only  a  drop  of  black  blood  escaped ; 
nevertheless,  the  foot  lived,  and  only  a  few  toes  were  lost.  In  a  third 
case,  in  a  very  debilitated  patient,  where  both  feet  as  high  as  the 
calf  were  dark  blue  and  covered  with  vesicles,  they  became  entirely 
gangrenous.  If  there  be  extensive  gangrene  of  the  skin,  beyond  a 
doubt^  we  should  not  delay  amputating,  for  these  patients  are  very 
subject  to  pyaemia.  A  very  sad  case  occurred  in  the  Zurich  hospital. 
A  powerful  young  man  had  both  hands  and  both  feet  frozen,  so  that 
all  became  gangrenous ;  the  patient  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  the 
four  amputations,  nor  could  I  bring  myself  to  persuade  him  to  the 
fearful  operation.    He  died  of  pjBemia. 

The  ends  of  the  extremities,  the  point  of  the  nose,  and  tips  of  the 
ears,  are  most  liable  to  be  frozen.  Closely-fitting  clothes,  which  impede 
the  circulation,  increase  the  predisposition.  Cold  wind,  and  cold  ao* 
companied  by  moistiure,  induce  frost-bite  more  readily  than  very  great 
still,  dry  cold. 

There  is  also  a  total  freezing  or  stiffening  of  the  whole  body,  in 
which  the  patient  loses  consciousness,  and  falls  into  a  state  of  very 
limited  vitality.  The  radial  pulse  can  hardly  be  felt,  the  heart-beat  is 
scarcely  audible,  the  respiration,  almost  imperceptible,  and  the  whole 
body  is  icy  cold.  This  state  may  pass  at  once  into  death ;  then  all 
the  fluids  harden  into  ice.  This  general  freezing  is  especiaUy  apt  to 
occur  when  the  individual,  overcome  by  fatigue  and  cold,  lies  down 
while  freezing;  he  soon  falls  asleep,  and  sometimes  never  wakes 
again.  It  has  never  been  accurately  determined  how  long  a  patient 
may  remain  in  this  stiff  condition,  with  very  slight  appearance  of  life, 
and  again  recover;  we  find  mention  of  the  state  having  lasted  six 
days.  Whether  this  be  true  or  not,  we  should  continue  our  attempts 
at  resuscitation  as  long  as  a  heart-beat  can  be  detected. 

Let  us  commence  the  treatment  of  frostrbite  with  this  state  of 
general  stiffness.  We  must  here  avoid  any  sudden  change  to  higher 
temperature,  but  increase  the  warmth  gradually.  Such  a  patient 
should  be  placed  in  a  cool  chamber,  on  a  cold  bed,  and  frictions  made 
for  several  hours.  At  the  same  time,  artificial  respiration  should  be 
occasionally  tried,  if  the  breathing  becomes  imperceptible.  As  slight 
stimulants  that  may  do  good,  I  would  mention  enemata  of  cold  water, 
tnd  holding  ammonia  to  the  nostrils.  Very  gradually,  as  the  patient 
becomes  conscious,  we  raise  the  surrounding  temperature,  keep  him  for 
a  time  in  a  slightly-warmed  room,  and  at  first  give  only  tepid  drinks. 
As  the  diffenwt  parts  of  the  body,  one  by  one,  regain  vitality,  there  is 
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occasionally  some  pain  in  the  limbs,  especially  if  they  ^ere  wanned 
too  rapidly ;  in  these  cases  it  is  well  to  envelop  the  painful  parts  in 
cloths  dipped  in  cold  water.  The  patient  may  remain  for  hours  or 
days  in  a  benumbed,  senseless  condition,  which  disappears  gradually 
Of  late,  experiments  have  been  made  in  resuscitating  stiffened  ani* 
mals,  which  appear  to  show  that  animals  are  more  certainly  saved 
from  death  by  rapid  than  by  slow  warming.  I  should  not  readily  de- 
cide, £rom  these  experiments  on  animals,  to  depart  from  the  rules 
already  empirically  employed  for  treatment  of  persons  frozen  stiff,  and 
which  appear  to  be  correct  for  local  frost-bites,  but  the  question  is 
worth  further  experiment.  Such  cases  of  general  freezing  rarely 
escape  without  loss  of  some  limbs,  or  parts  of  them,  and,  in  regard  to 
the  treatment  of  these  frozen  parts,  I  can  give  you  little  advice.  The 
vesicles  are  pimctured  and  evacuated;  the  feet  or  hands  may  be 
wrapped  in  cold,  wet  doths ;  then  we  must  wait  to  see  whether  and 
how  extensively  gangrene  will  occur.  If  *  the  bluish-red  color  passes 
into  a  dark  cherry-red,  the  chances  of  restoration  to  life  are  alight. 
Grangrene  will  occur  in  the  great  majority  of  such  cases.  By  testing 
the  sensibility  with  a  needle,  and  noting  the  escape  of  blood  from 
these  fine  openings,  we  test  how  far  the  limb  has  ceased  to  live ;  but 
this  only  becomes  certain  when  the  line  of  demarkation  forms ;  that 
is,  when  the  dead  is  sharply  bounded  from  the  living,  and  inflamma- 
tory  redness  develops  on  the  border*of  the  gangrenous  parts.  But 
the  general  condition  may  become  dangerous  before  the  line  of  de- 
markation is  fully  formed ;  hence  amputation  must  not  be  delayed 
too  long  if  the  inflammation  after  freezing  assumes  a  phlegmonous 
character.  The  detachment  of  single  toes  or  fingers  we  may  leave 
to  itself ;  but  where  there  is  gangrene  of  a  large  part  of  a  limb, 
amputation  is  decidedly  preferable. 

I  will  here  return  to  chilblains  (pemiones),  not  because  they  may 
become  particularly  dangerous,  but  because  they  are  an  exceedingly 
annoying  disease,  and  are  in  some  cases  very  diflBcult  to  cure,  and  for 
which,  as  good  family  doctors,  you  must  have  a  series  of  remedies. 
Chilblains  are  caused  by  paralysis  of  the  capillaries,  with  serous  exu- 
dation in  the  tissue  of  the  cutis ;  they  are,  as  most  of  you  know, 
bluish-red  swellings  on  the  hands  and  feet,  which  prove  excessively 
annoying  from  their  severe  burning  and  itching,  and  from  the  occa- 
sional formation  of  ulcers.  They  result  from  repeated  slight  freezing 
of  the  same  spot,  and  do  not  occur  with  equal  frequency  in  all  per- 
sons ;  they  are  less  annoying  in  very  cold  weather  than  during  the 
change  from  cold  to  warm.  At  night,  on  going  to  bed,  when  the 
hands  and  feet  become  warm,  the  itching  occasionally  becomes  so 
troublesome  that  the  patient  has  to  scratch  them  for  hours.  In  gen- 
eral, females  are  more  disposed  than  males,  and  young  persons  more 
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than  old,  to  chilblains.  Employments  requiring  frequent  change  of 
temperature  particularly  predispose  to  them ;  clerks  and  apothecaries, 
who  stay  for  a  time  in  a  warm  room,  then  in  a  cold  cellar  or  ware- 
house, are  frequent  subjects.  But  no  station  is  exempt ;  people  who 
always  wear  gloves,  and  rarely  go  out  in  winter,  may  be  attacked  as 
well  as  those  who  have  never  worn  gloves.  Among  females,  chlorosis 
and  disturbances  of  menstruation  occasionally  seem  to  predispose  to 
them;  generally,  frequent  returns  of  frost-bite  appear  to  be  connected 
with  some  constitutional  anomaly. 

As  regards  treatment,  it  is  usually  very  difficult  to  combat  the 
causes  due  to  ooostitution  and  occupation ;  hence  we  are  chiefly  lim- 
ited to  local  remedies.  In  Italy,  where  the  disease  is  very  frequent, 
if  a  cold  winter  occurs,  frictions  with  sAow  and  ice  compresses  are 
recommended.  With  us,  these  are  less  used,  and  do  no  good,  or  at 
most  only  alleviate  the  itching  for  a  time.  Salve  of  white  precipitate 
of  mercury  (one  drachm  to  the  ounce  of  lard),  frictions  with  fresh 
lemon-juice,  painting  with  nitric  add  diluted  with  cinnamon-water  (one 
drachm  to  four  oimoes),  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  (ten  grains  to  the 
ounce),  and  tincture  of  cantharides,  are  remedies  that  you  may  resort 
to.  Sometimes  one  answers,  sometimes  another ;  hand  or  foot  baths 
with  muriatic  acid  (about  one  and  a  half  to  two  ounces  to  a  foot-bath, 
use  for  ten  minutes),  and  washing  with  infusion  of  mustard-seed,  are 
also  celebrated.  If  the  chilblains  open  on  the  top,  they  may  be 
dressed  with  ointment  of  zinc  or  nitrate  of  silver  (gr.  j  to  3  j  fat).  I 
have  here  given  you  only  a  small  number  of  the  remedies  recom- 
mended, the  effect  of  most  of  which  I  have  myself  proved,  although 
there  are  a  number  of  others ;  at  the  commencement  of  your  practice 
you  will  find  these  enough  for  combating  this  common,  trifling  disease. 
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flow) ;  but  this  expression  is  so  much  misused,  and  has  come  into  such 
disrepute,  that  it  should  not  be  employed  too  often. 

8.  Toxie  and  JtBcumcUic  J^fedian^ — ^We  have  already  (page 
160)  stated  that  moist  and  dry,  purulent  and  putrid,  substances 
brought  in  contact  with  a  wound  induce  severe  progressive  inflamma- 
tions, if  they  enter  the  healthy  tissue  immediately  after  the  injury  or, 
under  certain  previously-mentioned  drcumstanoes,  pass  through  the 
granulations  of  a  wound  into  the  tissue.  It  is  true,  the  body  is 
tolerably  protected  on  its  surfiice  by  the  epidermis,  on  the  mucous 
coats  by  thick  epithelium,  against  the  entrance  of  such  poisonous  and 
inflammatory  materials,  but  the  protection  is  not  perfect.  There  are 
many  poisonous  substances  which  enter  the  body  through  the  skin  or 
mucous  membrane.  Some  of  them  we  term  poison,  such  as  the  secre- 
tion from  glander-ulcera  in  the  horse,  or  from  the  carbunculous  pus- 
tules in  cattle ;  others  we  only  know  from  their  effects,  from  some 
circumstances  of  their  origin.  There  are  invisible  bodies  which  we 
term  *^  miasmatic  poisons,"  or  briefly  ^  miasm  "  {/uaafia^  uncleanness) ; 
it  is  supposed  that  these  miasms  develop  from  decomposing  oiganio 
bodies.  Some  consider  them  as  gases,  others  as  dustrlike  particles, 
others  as  minute  organisms  or  their  germs ;  I  think  that  in  many 
cases  the  latter  is  the  correct  view.  The  action  of  these  poisons 
varies,  inasmuch  as  some  of  them  have  a  direct  phlogistio  action ;  in 
others  it  is  more  indirect.  Thus  some  poisons,  as  pus,  cadaveric 
poison,  induce  severe  inflammation  at  the  point  where  they  enter  the 
body  {infeciumscUrium)  ;  others  excite  no  inflammation  at  that  point, 
but  are  imperceptibly  taken  into  the  blood,  and,  although  circulating 
through  all  the  organs,  only  have  an  inflammatory  effect  on  one  or  a 
few  parts  of  the  body,  lliese  poisons  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  only 
injurious  to  certain  organs ;  they  have  a  **  specific "  action.  I  shall 
not  here  speak  of  the  primary  action  of  this  poison  in  transforming 
the  blood.  We  do  not  know  the  chemically  active  constituents  of 
most  of  these  poisons  which  act  specifically  on  one  organ  or  tissue ; 
we  cannot  see  them  circulate,  nor  can  we  always  see  their  effects. 
Hence,  you  may  very  justly  ask  me  how  we  can  express  ourselves 
with  so  much  certainty  on  the  subject.  We  decide  on  the  causes  by 
observing  the  morbid  symptoms,  and,  in  so  doing,  support  ourselves 
mainly  on  their  analogy  to  the  effects  of  poisons  intentionally  intro- 
duced into  the  body,  especially  to  those  of  our  most  active  medicines. 
If  we  take  the  group  of  narcotics,  they  all  have  a  more  or  less  be- 
numbing effect,  that  is,  a  paralyzing  effect,  on  the  psychical  frmctions, 
but  they  have  also  the  most  peculiar  specific  effects.  Belladonna  acts 
on  the  iris,  digitalis  on  the  heart,  opium  on  the  intestinal  canal,  etc* 
We  see  the  same  thing  in  other  remedies.     By  repeated  doses  of  can- 
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Uiarides  we  may  excite  inflammation  of  the  kidneys,  by  meioury  in- 
flammation of  the  oral  mucous  membrane  and  salivary  glands,  etc., 
whether  we  introduce  them  into  the  blood  through  the  stomach,  rec- 
tum, or  skin.  So  also  there  is  an  endless  number  of  known  and 
unknown  organic  septic  poisons,  of  which  many,  if  not  all,  have  also 
a  specific  phlogogenous  action.  I  mention  only  one  example :  if  you 
inject  putrid  fluid  into  the  blood  of  a  dog,  in  many  cases,  besides  the 
direct  blood  iutoxication,  he  will  have  enteritis,  pleuritis,  or  pericar- 
ditis. Must  we  not  here  suppose  that  the  injected  fluid  contains  one 
or  more  matters  which  have  a  specific  inflammatory  effect  on  the 
intestinal  mucous  membrane,  on  the  pleura  and  pericardium  ?  If  we 
know  the  point  of  entrance  of  the  poison,  and  have  some  experience 
of  the  poison  itself,  there  will  rarely  be  much  doubt  about  the  cause 
and  action.  But  how  many  cases  there  may  be  where  neither  exists  I 
I  believe  that  infection  is  a  much  more  frequent  source  of  inflamma- 
tions, especially  in  suigery,  than  has  hitherto  been  suspected. 


I  would  stiU  make  a  few  general  remarks  about  the  forms  and 
course  of  non-traumatic  inflammations.  I  have  already  told  you  that 
the  characteristic  of  traumatic  inflammations  is,  that  they  are  limited 
to  the  wounded  part ;  if  they  become  progressive,  it  is  generally 
'through  mechanical  or  toxic  (septic)  irritation.  This  would  imply 
that  inflammations  induced  by  mechanical  irritations  and  toxic  actions 
have  a  tendency  to  progress,  or  at  least  to  diffuseness ;  this  is  true  of 
most  inflammations  resulting  from  catching  cold,  which  attack  either 
a  whole  organ  or  a  large  section  of  one  part  of  the  body.  In  this 
regard,  much  depends  on  the  intensity  of  the  mechanical  irritation, 
and,  in  toxic  inflammations,  on  the  quidity  and  quantity  of  the  poison, 
especially  on  its  more  or  less  intense  fermenting  action  on  the  fluids 
permeating  the  tissues.  As  regards  inflammations  due  to  repeated 
mechanical  irritation  and  catching  cold,  we  do  not  always  have  reason 
to  suppose  that  their  products  are  more  irritating  than  those  of  simple 
traumatic  inflammation ;  but  if,  during  the  latter,  the  affected  part 
be  kept  absolutely  quiet,  and  the  lymphatic  vessels  and  interstices 
between  the  tissues  are  closed  by  the  infiltration  of  the  parts  about 
the  wound,  the  extension  of  the  products  of  inflammation  into  the 
surrounding  parts  is  much  interfered  with.  But  in  repeated  mechan- 
ical irritations  the  tissue  is  not  kept  at  rest,  and  consequently  the 
products  of  inflammation  extend  unimpeded  around  the  irritated  part, 
and  excite  new  inflammation.  In  inflammation  due  to  catching  cold, 
acc6rding  to  my  humoral  view,  the  mcOeria  peccans  is  poured  to  a 
whole  organ  or  tissue ;  hence,  these  inflammations  are  mostly  diffuse 
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from  the  oommencement.  If,  from  an  existing  point  of  inflammation, 
a  phlogogeuous  material  enter  the  blood,  and  thence  specifically  affect 
any  other  organ,  we  call  this  secondary  inflammation  *^  metastatic." 
But  these  metastatic  inflammations  may  occur  in  another  and  much 
more  evident  manner,  by  means  of  a  blood-clot  in  the  veins,  as  we 
shall  show  in  the  section  on  thrombosis,  embolism,  and  phlebitis. 
Non-traumatic  inflammations  may  terminate  in  resolution,  in  firm 
organization  of  the  inflammatory  product,  in  suppuration,  or  in  morti- 
fication. But  we  will  now  cease  treating  this  subject  in  general 
terms,  and  pass  to  the  inflammations  of  the  different  tissues. 

1.  ACUTE  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  CUTIS. 

The  simple  forms  of  acute  inflammation  of  the  skin  (spots,  wheals 
papules,  vesicles,  pustules),  which  are  grouped  under  the  common 
name  of  ^^  acuie  exanthemata,"  belong  to  internal  medicine.  Only 
erysipelatous  inflammation,  furuncle,  and  carbuncle,  are  generally 
spoken  of  as  true  primary  inflammations  of  the  cutis.  I  wiU  here 
remind  you  that  very  fr^uently  the  skin  is  secondarily  affected,  from 
inflammation  of  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  and  muscles,  or  even 
of  the  periosteum  or  bones. 

(a.)  Erysipelatous  inflammation  is  located  chiefly  in  the  papillary 
layer  and  in  the  rete  Malpighii.  The  local  symptoms  are  great  red- 
ness and  cedematous  swelling  of  the  skin,  pain  on  being  touched,  and 
subsequent  detachment  of  epidermis ;  these  are  occasionally  accom- 
panied by  very  high  fever,  out  of  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  local 
affection.  The  disease  lasts  frx>m  one  day  to  three  or  four  weeks. 
Any  part  of  the  skin  or  mucous  membranes  may  be  attacked,  but 
idiopathic  erysipelas  is  particularly  frequent  in  the  head  and  face 
Like  the  acute  exanthemata  of  the  skin,  according  to  the  views  rl 
many  pathologists,  erysipelas  of  the  head  and  face  should  also  be  n^ 
garded  as  a  symptomatic  cutaneous  inflammation ;  that  is,  that  the 
local  affection  was  only  one  symptom  of  an  acute  general  disease.  In 
that  case,  surgery  would  have  as  little  to  do  with  erysipelas  as  with 
scarlatina,  measles,  etc. ;  but,  as  it  occurs  especially  in  wounded  pei^ 
sons,  and  particularly  often  around  wounds,  we  must  study  it  more 
attentively.  I  consider  erysipelas  traumaticum  not  as  a  symptomatic 
inflammation  of  tlie  skin,  but  as  a  capiUary  lymphangitis  of  the  skin, 
which  is  always  due  to  infection.  We  shall  treat  of  this  disease  more 
closely  among  the  accidental  traumatic  diseases,  and  content  ourselves 
here  with  having  called  attention  to  its  relationship. 

(ft.)  The  furuncle  or  phlegmon  is  a  peculiar  form  of  mflammation 
of  the  skin,  usually  of  typical  course.      Some  of  you  may  know  it 
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from  personal  observation.  First,  a  nodule  as  large  as  a  pea  or  bean 
forms  in  the  skin ;  it  is  red  and  rather  sensitive.  Soon  a  small  white 
point  forms  at  its  apex,  the  swelling  spreads  around  this  centre,  and 
usually  attains  about  the  size  of  a  dollar ;  sometimes  the  furuncle  re- 
mains quite  small,  about  the  size  of  a  cherry ;  the  larger  it  is,  the 
more  painful  it  becomes,  and  it  may  render  irritable  persons  quite 
feverish. .  If  we  let  it  run  its  own  course,  toward  the  fifth  day  the 
central,  white  point,  becomes  loosened  in  the  shape  of  a  plug,  and  pus 
mixed  with  blood  and  detached  shreds  of  tissue  is  evacuated ;  three 
or  four  days  later  suppuration  ceases,  the  swelling  and  redness  gradu- 
ally disappear,  and  finally  only  a  punctnte,  scarcely-visible  cicatrix 
remains. 

We  rarely  have  the  opportunity  of  anatomically  examining  such 
furuncles  in  their  first  stage,  as  they  are  not  a  fatal  disease ;  but,  from 
what  we  see  of  the  development  and  from  incision,  the  death  of  a 
small  portion  of  skin  (perhaps  of  a  cutaneous  gland)  seems  to  be  the 
starting-point  and  centre  of  an  inflammation,  during  which  the  blood 
finally  stagnates  in  the  dilated  capillaries ;  by  infiltration  with  plastic 
matter,  the  tissue  of  the  cutis  partly  turns  to  pus,  partly  becomes 
gangrenous.  The  peculiarity  in  all  this  is,  that  such  a  point  of  in- 
flammation should,  as  a  general  rule,  show  no  tendency  to  spread,  but 
should  throughout  remain  ciroiunscribed,  and  terminate  with  the  de- 
tachment of  the  little  plug  above  mentioned. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  in  many  cases  the  cause  of  single  furuncles 
is  purely  local.  Some  parts  where  the  secretion  of  the  cutaneous 
glands  is  particularly  strong,  as  the  perinseum,  axilla,  etc.,  are  espe- 
cially predisposed  to  furuncles ;  they  are  also  particularly  common 
in  persons  who  have  very  large  sebaceous  glands  and  so-called  pim- 
ples, maggots,  or  comedones.  But  there  are  also  undoubtedly  consti- 
tutional conditions,  diseases  of  the  blood,  which  dispose  to  the  forma- 
tion of  numerous  furuncles  on  various  parts  of  the  body.  This  morbid 
diathesis  is  called  furuncylosis  ;  should  it  continue  long,  it  may  prove 
very  exhausting ;  the  patients  grow  thin,  and  are  greatly  pulled  down 
by  pain  and  sleepless  nights ;  children  and  weakly  old  persons  may  die 
of  the  disease.  It  is  very  popular  to  refer  furuncles  to  full-blooded- 
ness  and  fatness ;  it  is  believed  that  fatty  food  predisposes  to  them. 
In  my  country  (Pomerania)  they  say  that  persons  who  suffer  much 
from  pustules  and  furuncles  have  ^^  bad  blood.''  I  should  very  much 
doubt  the  truth  of  the  supposition  that  fatty  food  especially  disposes 
to  furuncles.  You  will  often  find  that  miserable,  atrophic  children,  and 
emaciated,  sickly  people,  are  frequently  attacked  by  furuncle,  and, 
although  the  lack  of  care  of  the  skin  has  something  to  do  with  this, 
it  is  not  the  sole  cause.     On  the  other  hand,  it  is  also  true  that  well- 
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nooriahed  butchers  are  often  attacked  bj  funincles ;  but  this  may  be 
otherwise  explained,  for  not  unfrequentlj  it  may  be  found  that  in 
them  the  furuncles  are  due  to  poisoning  by  some  animal  matter ;  we 
should  at  least  always  examine  for  this  cause.  But  I  think  it  is  going 
too  fieur  to  assume  that  every  furuncle  is  caused  by  infection,  and  is 
always  to  be  regarded  as  one  symptom  of  a  general  suppurative  dia- 
thesis'—of a  pyaemia. 

The  treatment  of  individual  furundes  is  very  simple.  Attempts 
have  been  made  to  cut  short  the  process,  and  prevent  suppuration,  by 
early  applications  of  ice.  But  this  rarely  succeeds,  and  is  a  very  tire- 
some treatment,  which  is  not  often  popular  with  the  patient.  I  prefer 
hastening  suppuration  by  warm,  moist  compresses,  and,  if  the  furuncle 
does  not  spread  too  much,  to  quietly  await  the  detachment  of  the 
central  plug,  then  to  squeeze  out  the  furuncle,  and  do  nothing  more. 
If  the  furuncle  be  very  large  and  painful,  we  may  make  one  incision,  or 
two  crossing  each  other,  through  the  tumor ;  then  the  natural  course 
of  the  process  is  favored  by  the  escape  of  blood,  and  the  more  rapid 
suppuration. 

General  furunculosis  is  a  difficult  disease  to  treat  successfully,  es- 
pecially if  we  know  little  of  its  cause.  Usually  we  give  quinine, 
mineral  acids,  and  iron,  internally.  Besides  these,  warm  baths  con- 
tinued perseveringly  are  to  be  recommended.  A  perfectly-regulated 
diet,  especially  nutritious  meats  with  good  wine,  is  also  ad^'isable. 
The  individual  furuncles  are  to  be  treated  as  above  advised. 

(c.)  Carbuncle  and  carbunculaus  inflammation  {anthrax)  anatom- 
ically resembles  a  group  of  several  furuncles  lying  dose  together. 
The  whole  process  is  more  extensive  and  intense,  more  inclined  to 
progress,  so  that  other  parts  may  be  affected  by  the  extension  of  the  iu- 
flanunation.  Many  carbuncles,  like  most  boils,  are  originally  a  purely 
local  disease.  Their  chief  seat  is  the  hard  skin  of  the  back,  especially 
in  elderly  persons.  Their  origin  and  first  stage  are  the  same  as  in 
furuncle.  But  soon  a  number  of  white  points  form  near  each  other, 
and  the  swelling,  redness,  and  pain,  in  the  periphery,  increase  in 
some  cases  so  much  that  the  carbuncle  may  attain  the  size  of  a  soup- 
dish  ;  and,  while  the  detachment  of  the  white  plugs  of  skin  goes  on 
in  the  centre,  the  pixxjess  not  imfrequently  extends  in  the  periphery. 
The  detachment  of  gangrenous  shreds  is  much  greater  in  carbuncle 
than  in  furuncle.  After  the  loss  of  the  plugs  of  cutis,  the  skin  ap- 
pears perforated  like  a  sieve,  but  subsequently  not  unfrequently  sup- 
P'jrates,  so  that  after  a  carbuncle  a  large  cicatrix  is  always  left.  But, 
even  when  most  intense,  the  process  is  almost  always  limited  to  the 
skin  and  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue ;  it  is  most  rare  for  fasciie  and 
muscles  to  be  destroyed,  so  that,  when  a  large  carbuncle  is  in  the 
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vicinitj  of  an  artery,  the  danger  of  destruction  of  the  arterial  walla 
is  more  apparent  than  real,  as  is  shown  by  experience.  After  the  ex- 
tensive throwing  off  of  the  cellular  tissue,  and  the  final  arrest  of  the 
process  in  the  periphery,  healthy  and  usually  very  luxuriant  granula- 
tions develop ;  healing  goes  on  in  the  usual  manner,  and  is  accom- 
plished in  a  time  corresponding  to  the  size  of  the  granulating  surface. 

You  will  have  already  noticed  that  the  process  of  formation  of 
furuncles  and  carbuncles  differs  from  the  inflammations  with  which 
you  are  already  acquainted,  by  the  constant  and  peculiar  death 
of  portions  of  skin ;  and  I  have  mentioned  that  this  gangrene  of  the 
skin,  at  first  very  small,  is  the  primary  and  local  cause  of  furuncles 
and  carbuncles.  Of  course,  this  must  be  induced  by  an  earlj,  per- 
haps primary,  occlusion  of  small  arteries,  possibly  of  the  vascular 
net-work  around  the  sebaceous  glands,  without  our  knowing  on  what 
final  cause  this  latter  depends. 

The  course  of  the  ordinary  carbuncle  on  the  back  is  tedious  and 
painful,  although  it  rarely  causes  death.  But  there  are  cases,  especially 
when  the  carbuncle  or  a  diffuse  carbunculous  inflammation  occurs  in 
the  face  or  head,  which  are  accompanied  by  high  fever  and  septic  or, 
as  was  formerly  said,  "  typhous  "  symptoms,  and  which  prove  danger- 
ous and  are  even  generally  fatal  (carbunculus  maligna,  pustula  malig- 
na). All  carbmicles  of  the  face  are  not  of  this  malignant  character; 
some  nm  the  usual  course,  and  only  leave  a  disfiguring  cicatrix ;  but, 
as  it  is  difficult  and  often  impossible  to  tell  how  the  case  will  turn 
out,  I  would  advise  you  always  to  be  very  careful  about  the  progno- 
sis. Unfortunately,  I  have  had  such  sad  experience  in  these  carbun- 
cles of  the  face,  that  in  any  affection  of  the  kind  I  am  very  solicitous 
about  the  life  of  the  patient  Let  me  briefly  narrate  a  case  or  two. 
In  a  young,  strong,  healthy  man,  on  a  journey  to  Berlin,  from  some 
unknown  cause  a  painful  swelling  began  in  the  lower  lip ;  it  increased 
rapidly,  and  soon  spread  to  the  whole  lip,  \f hile  the  patient  became 
very  feverish.  The  surgeon  who  was  called  applied  cataplasms,  and 
apparently  undervalued  the  condition  of  the  patient,  as  he  did  not  see 
him  for  two  days.  The  third  day  the  face  was  greatly  swollen  and 
the  patient  had  a  severe  chill,  and  was  quite  delirious  when  brought 
to  the  dinia  I  found  the  lip  dark  bluish-red  with  numerous  white  gan 
grenous  patches  in  the  skin.  Several  incisions  were  made  at  once,  the 
wounds  were  dressed  with  chlorine-water,  cataplasms  applied,  and  a 
bladder  of  ice  placed  on  the  head,  as  meningitis  was  beginning.  As 
soon  as  I  saw  the  patient,  I  declared  his  condition  hopeless ;  he  soon 
fell  into  a  deep  stupor,  and  died  twenty-four  hours  later,  four  days 
after  the  commencement  of  the  carbuncle  on  the  lower  lip.  Unfor- 
tunately, an  autopsy  was  refused*     I  will  mention  another  cas3  :    A 
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fltudent  in  Zurich  received  a  sword-cut  on  the  left  side  of  the  head« 
The  wound  healed  without  any  remarkable  symptoms ;  but  it  was  a 
long  while  before  it  closed  entirely.  For  some  time  there  was  a 
small,  open  wound,  which  was  so  slight  that  the  patient  paid  no  at- 
tention to  it.  Violent  straining  while  fencing,  and  perhaps  subse- 
quently catching  cold,  may  have  been  the  causes  of  the  following 
catastrophe.  One  morning  the  young  man  awakened  with  consid- 
erable pain  in  the  cicatrix,  and  a  general  feeling  of  illness ;  a  rosy 
redness  and  moderate  swelling  of  the  scalp  rendered  an  attack  of 
simple  erysipelas  capitis  probable.  But  the  fever  increased  in  an 
unusual  manner,  without  the  redness  spreading  over  the  head.  The 
patient  had  a  chill,  and  became  delirious.  When  on  the  third  day  he 
was  brought  to  the  hospital,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  cicatrix  I  found  a 
number  of  small  white  spots,  which  showed  me  at  once  that  there 
was  carbunculous  inflammation ;  as  the  patient  was  entirely  uncon- 
scious, and  for  several  reasons  there  was  probably  inflammation  of  the 
meninges  of  the  brain,  I  had  little  hope  of  a  cure ;  I  gave  the  ne- 
cessary directions,  but  the  next  day  the  patient  was  dead.  The 
autopsy  showed  various  white  gangrenous  points  in  the  inflamed  scalp 
cicatrix ;  on  seeking  further,  the  neighboring  veins  were  found  plugged 
with  clots,  and  along  them  the  cellular  tissue  was  swollen  and  con- 
tained points  of  pus.  Anteriorly  I  could  follow  this  condition  of  the 
veins  as  far  as  the  orbit,  but  did  not  try  to  follow  it  farther,  not  wish- 
ing to  injure  the  eye.  After  opening  the  skull,  as  soon  as  the  brain 
was  removed,  we  found  in  the  left  anterior  cranial  fossa  a  moderately 
inflamed  spot  about  as  large  as  a  dollar ;  the  disease  affected  both  the 
dura  and  pia  mater,  and  even  entered  the  brain-substance.  There 
was  no  doubt  that  the  inflammation  starting  from  the  cicatrix  on  the 
head  had  travelled  along  a  vein  into  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  orbit, 
and  thence  through  the  optic  foramen  and  superior  orbital  fissure  into 
the  skulL 

In  many  cases  of  malignant  carbuncle  of  the  face,  on  careful  ex- 
amination we  shall  find  such  an  extension  of  the  inflammation  to  the 
cranial  cavity,  and  consequent  disease  of  the  brain.  But  I  must  re- 
mind you  that  the  extent  of  this  inflammation  as  found  in  the  cadaver 
is  not  at  all  in  proportion  to  the  severity  of  the  constitutional  symp- 
toms, so  that  the  latter  are  by  no  means  fully  explained  by  the  pos^ 
mortem  appearances.  Indeed,  there  are  cases,  and  just  the  most 
quickly  fatal  ones,  where  death  occurs  without  our  being  able  to  find 
any  disease  in  the  brain.  Here  there  is  fiill  room  for  hjrpothesis ;  in 
the  rapid,  violent  course  and  the  quick  change  of  carbunculous  in- 
flammation to  gangrene  we  suspect  a  rapidly-occurring  decomposition 
of  the  blood,  of  which  the  carbuncle  itself  may  be  either  the  cause  or 
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result.  But,  as  the  decomposition  of  the  blood  must  have  its  cause, 
It  has  been  supposed  that  an  insect  which  has  alighted  on  some  car- 
rion, or  on  the  nose  of  a  horse  with  glanders,  or  a  cow  with  carbun- 
cle, etc.,  lights  soon  after  on  a  man  and  infects  him ;  you  will  here- 
after learn  that  malignant  carbuncles  result  particularly  from  carbun 
culous  cattle.  I  know  of  no  cases  where  this  has  been  actually 
observed,  but  I  do  not  consider  it  impossible  in  certain  cases ;  this 
supposition  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  these  carbuncles  are  most 
frequent  on  parts  of  the  body  which  are  usually  exposed.  At  all 
events,  the  high  fever  and  fatal  blood-infection  are  mostly  results  of 
the  local  disease ;  hence,  we  must  suppose  that  in  these  carbuncles, 
under  circumstances  which  we  do  not  exactly  understand,  peculiarly 
intense  poisons  are  formed,  whose  reabsorption  into  the  blood  causes 
death.  But  the  causes  of  malignant  carbuncle  are  in  most  cases  en- 
tirely obscure.  In  diabetes  mellitus  and  ursemia  carbuncle  occurs, 
just  as  sugar  is  observed  in  the  urine  of  persons  otherwise  healthy, 
who  have  furuncles  and  carbuncles ;  these  are  enigmatical  facts.  For- 
tunately, carbuncles  are  not  frequent ;  even  simple  benignant  carbun- 
cles are  so  rare  that  in  the  extensive  surgical  policlinic  of  Berlin, 
where  every  year  five  or  six  thousand  patients  presented  themselves, 
I  only  saw  a  carbuncle  once  in  two  years  or  so.  In  Zurich  also  they 
were  rare.  The  diagnosis  of  ordinary  carbuncle  is  not  difficult,  espe- 
cially after  you  have  seen  one ;  difiluse  carbunculous  inflammation  can 
only  be  recognized  after  a  period  of  observation ;  at  first  it  resembles 
erysipelas. 

The  treatment  of  carbuncle  must  be  very  energetic,  if  we  would 
prevent  the  advance  of  the  disease.  As  in  all  inflammations  disposed 
to  gangrene,  numerous  incisions  should  be  made  early,  to  permit  the 
escape  of  the  decomposed,  putrid  tissues  and  fluids.  Hence  in  every 
carbuncle  you  make  large  crucial  incisions,  dividing  the  whole  thick- 
ness of  the  cutis,  and  long  enough  to  divide  the  infected  skin  clear 
through  to  the  healthy.  If  this  does  not  suflice,  you  add  a  few  other 
incisions,  especially  where  from  the  white  points  you  recognize  gan- 
grene of  the  skin.  The  bleeding  from  these  incisions  is  proportion- 
ately slight,  as  the  blood  is  coagulated  in  most  of  the  vessels  of  the 
carbuncle.  In  the  incisions  you  place  charpie  wet  with  chlorine-water, 
and  renew  it  every  two  or  three  hours ;  over  this  warm  cataplasms 
may  be  regularly  applied  to  hasten  suppm^tion  by  the  moist  warmth. 
If  the  continued  warmth  be  not  well  borne,  as  in  carbuncle  of  the 
neck,  where  it  may  induce  cerebral  congestion,  the  cataplasms  may  be 
omitted  and  the  antiseptic  dressings  continued  alone,  or  even  cold 
may  be  resorted  to.  K  the  tissue  begins  to  detach,  you  daily  pick  oflP 
the  half-loose  tags  with  the  forceps,  and  so  try  to  keep  the  wound  as 
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clean  as  possible.  Strong  granulations  will  soon  appear  here  and 
there ;  finally,  the  last  shreds  are  detached  and  a  honeycombed  granu- 
lating surface  is  left ;  this  soon  smooths  off,  and  subsequently  cica- 
trizes in  the  usual  manner,  so  that  it  only  requires  a  little  occasional 
stimulation  from  nitrate  of  silver,  like  other  granulating  surfiEice.  In 
malignant  carbuncle  the  local  treatment  is  the  same  that  we  have  just 
described.  For  the  rapidly-occurring  cerebral  disease  the  only  thing 
we  can  do  is  to  apply  ice  to  the  head.  Internally  we  usually  give 
quinine,  acids,  and  other  antiseptic  remedies.  But  I  must  acknowl- 
edge that  the  results  of  this  treatment  are  very  slight,  for  in  my  own 
experience  I  do  not  know  a  case  where  it  has  succeeded  in  averting 
death  when  septicaemia  was  at  all  developed ;  this  is  the  more  depress- 
ing, because  these  malignant  carbuncles  generally  attack  young,  strong 
individuals.  Even  if  the  course  be  favorable  as  regards  life,  there  will 
he  considerable  loss  of  skin  and  great  disfigurement,  especially  in  car- 
bunculous  inflammation  of  the  eyelids  or  lips,  as  they  are  mostly  de- 
stroyed by  gangrene.  Early  incision,  excision,  and  burning  out  of 
the  carbuncle,  also  have  little  effect  on  the  further  course  of  the  dis- 
ease, as  I  have  proved  to  myself  in  a  few  malignant  cases.  But  do 
not  be  deterred,  by  these  hopeless  views  of  treatment,  from  making 
early  incisions,  for  cases  occur  where  carbuncles  on  the  face  run  the 
usual  course  after  commencing  with  high  fever.  French  surgeons 
have  attained  some  good  results  by  early  burning  out  the  malignant 
postule. 

a.  ACUTE  INFLAMMATIONS  OF  THE  MUCOUS  MEMBRANES. 

While  traumatic  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membranes  presents 
nothing  peculiar,  "  acute  catarrh  *'  or  "  acute  catarrhal  inflammation  ** 
of  these  membranes  is  a  peculiar  form  of  disease  which  is  anatomically 
characterized  by  great  hypenemia,  oedematous  swelling  and  free  secre- 
tion of  a  fluid  at  first  serous  and  subsequently  muoo-purulent,  and  is  most 
frequently  caused  by  catching  cold  or  by  infection.  "Blennorrhoea" 
is  an  increase  of  catarrh  to  such  a  degree  that  quantities  of  pure  pus 
are  secreted.  Catarrh  and  blennorrhcea  may  become  chronic.  Simple 
observation  of  exposed  mucous  membranes  affected  with  catarrh 
shows  that  it  may  be  very  severe  and  long  continued,  without  the 
substance  of  the  membrane  suffering  much ;  the  surface  of  the  mem- 
brane is  hyperaemic  and  swollen,  somewhat  thick  and  puffy ;  in  rare 
cases  there  are  superficial  loss  of  epithelium  and  small  defects  of  sub- 
stance (catarrhal  ulcers),  but  it  is  only  in  very  rare  cases  that  these 
cause  more  extensive  destruction.  This  observation  is  supported  by 
post-mortem  examination  and  histological  investigation.  The  opinion 
now  is,  that  there  is  only  a  rapid  throwing  off  of  the  epithelial  cells 
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which  approach  the  Bur&oe  m  pus-cells,  and  that  the  oonoeotlve-tis- 
sue  layer  of  the  mucous  membrane  takes  no  part  in  the  process.  Al- 
though many  attempto  have  been  made  to  find  segregation  of  the 
cells  in  the  deeper  epithelial  layersof  mucous  membraoeB  affected  with 
catanh,  they  were  unsuccessful  till  Jtemak,  Buhi,  and  Bin^fleitoh, 
discovered  large  mother-cells  in  the  epitheUnl  layers  of  such  mem- 
branes. 


EpUhelUl  brer  uf  >  conjimclln  iffvctad  with  aurrb  (*fter  AInitjUMfl).    UagblllWI  400  dUn 

It  was  most  natural  to  explain  this  observation  by  assuming  that 
Ihe  mother^ells  were  formed  by  endogenous  segregation  of  the  pro- 
toplasm, and  subsequently  turned  out  their  broods  (as  pus-oelb). 
Since,  in  opposition  to  this  view,  it  was  repeatedly  shown  that,  if 
this  were  the  case,  the  mother-cells  should  always  be  found  on  catar- 
rhal mucous  membranes,  while  they  were  found  only  at  first  and 
then  in  small  numbers,  of  late,  they  have  been  explained  quite  dif- 
ferently. Steudener  and  Vblkmann  first  advanced  the  idea  that  the 
young  C3cll3  do  not  form  in  the  older  ones,  but  that,  under  certain  me- 
chanically &rorablfi  influences,  the  latter  may  enter  from  without,  but 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  origin  of  the  catarrh.  Although  this 
view  is  veiy  difficult  to  prove,  after  much  consideration  and  weighing 
of  known  faots,  I  consider  it  as  very  probable.  This  b  not  the  place 
to  go  into  details  on  the  matter,  but,  since  it  has  been  proved  by  the 
cinnabar  method  that  the  white  blood-cells  escape  from  the  vessels  of 
the  inflamed  mucous  membrane,  and  not  only  wander  between  th<> 
epithelium,  but  are  alec  foimd  as  pus-cells  in  the  catarrhal  secretion 
I  should  think  catarrhal  pus  had  the  same  ori^n  as  other  pus,  viz. 
that  it  came  directly  &om  the  blood.  Besides  catarrhal  inflammation, 
muuouB  membranes  are  also  subject  to  croupous  and  diphtheritic  in- 
flammations. When,  in  infiantmatioa  of  a  mucous  membrane,  the  prod- 
ucta  of  inflammation  (cells  and  transudation)  appearing  on  the  sur- 
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face  form  fibiine,  and  thus  become  a  membrane  clinging  to  the  surface, 
which  after  a  time  dissolves  into  mucns  and  pus,  or  is  lifted  up  by 
pus  which  is  produced  behind  it  from  the  mucous  membrane,  we  call 
it  a  "  croupous  inflammation ; "  the  mucous  membrane  and  its  epithe- 
lium meantime  remain  intact,  the  parts  are  perfectly  restored.  Diphr 
theria  is  exactly  similar  to  the  above  process,  but  the  fibrinous  layer 
is  not  only  attached  more  firmly  to  the  tissue,  but  the  serum  per- 
meating the  substance  of  the  membrane  coagulates ;  the  circulation  is 
thus  impaired  so  much  that  occasionally  the  affected  part  becomes  eo- 
tirely  gangrenous.  In  diphtheria,  the  disintegration  and  gangrene 
are  prominent  symptoms ;  they  probably  depend  on  very  rapid  devel- 
opment of  germs  of  fungi  and  infusoria  in  the  diphtheritic  membrane. 
Whether  these  fungous  germs  are,  as  many  suppose,  the  cause  of 
diphtheria,  at  present  remains  doubtfuL  The  general  affection,  the 
fever,  may  be  very  severe  in  extensive  croupous  inflammation  (as  in 
the  fine  bronchi  and  alveoli  of  the  lungs,  croupous  pneumonia),  but  in 
diphtheria  it  is  of  a  more  septic  character ;  the  latter  disease  is  far 
the  most  malignant.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx  and 
trachea  is  often  exposed  to  both  forms  of  the  disease.  Catarrhal  con- 
junctivitis, whioh  is  so  very  common,  may  become  diphtheritic,  but 
rarely  becomes  croupous.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestinal 
canal  is  seldom  the  seat  of  these  diseases,  the  same  is  true  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  genitals,  which  are  so  often  affected  with  con- 
tagious blennorrhoea  (clap,  gonorrhoea). 

S.  ACUTE  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  CELLULAR  TISSUE.    PHLEGMONOUS 

INFLAMMATION. 

This  term  is  pleonastic,  for  ^  <l>Xeyfi6vi]  means  inflammation,  but 
practically  it  is  so  exclusively  applied  to  inflammation  of  the  cel- 
lular tissue  tending  to  suppuration,  that  every  surgeon  knows  what 
it  means ;  another  name  for  the  same  disease  is  pseudo-eryaipe- 
Uia  ;  it  is  just  as  much  used,  but  seems  to  me  less  distinctive.  The 
causes  of  this  inflammation  are  in  many  cases  very  obscure ;  a  severe 
cold  can  rarely  be  proved  to  be  the  cause;  frequently  these  in- 
flammations might  result  from  infection,  even  if  the  cutis  be  unin- 
jured, but  this  is  only  hypothesis ;  we  have  already  seen  these  pro- 
gressive acute  inflammations  as  a  complication  in  injuries,  especially 
as  a  result  of  local  infection  from  mortifying  shreds  of  tissue  in  con- 
tusions and  contused  wounds.  Spontaneous  inflammation  of  the  cel- 
lular tissue  is  most  frequent  in  the  extremities,  more  frequent  above 
than  below  the  fascia?,  especially  prone  to  affect  the  fingers  and  hand ; 
here  it  is  called  panaritium  (corrupted  from  paronychia,  inflammation 
around  the  nail,  from  hvv^  nail),  and  to  distinguish  it  from  deeper 
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inflammations  also  occurring  in  the  fingers  and  hand,  panaritium  sub- 
cutaneum.  If  the  inflammation  aflect  the  vicinity  of  the  nail,  or  the 
nail-bed  itself^  it  is  termed  panaritium  sub  ungue.  Let  us  first  con- 
sider the  sjrmptoms  of  phlegmon  of  the  forearm :  it  begins  with 
pain,  swelling,  and  redness  of  the  skin,  and  usually  with  high  fever ; 
the  skin  of  the  arm  is  somewhat  oedematous  and  very  tense.  With 
this  commencement,  which  always  announces  an  acute  inflammation 
of  the  arm,  its  seat  may  vary  greatly,  and  in  the  first  day  or  two  you 
may  be  unable  to  decide  whether  it  is  a  case  of  inflammation  of  the 
subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  of  perimuscular  inflammation  below  the 
fascia,  or  even  of  periostitis  or  ostitis.  The  greater  the  oedema,  the 
more  consi4erable  the  pain,  the  less  the  redness  of  skin,  and  the  less 
intense  the  fever,  the  more  probably  you  have  to  anticipate  a  deep- 
seated  inflammation  which  will  terminate  in  suppuration.  If  the  in- 
flammation attacks  only  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  and  goes  on 
to  suppuration,  as  it  does  in  most  cases  (though  resolution  is  seen), 
this  evinces  itself  in  a  few  days  by  the  skin  becoming  red  at  some 
point,  and  distinct  fluctuation  occurring.  Then  the  pus  either  per- 
forates spontaneously,  or  is  let  out  by  an  incision.  If  the  inflamma- 
tion aflect  parts  of  the  body  where  the  skin,  and  especially  the  epi- 
dermis, is  particularly  thick,  as  in  the  hands  and  feet,  there  is  at  first 
little  perceptible  redness,  as  it  would  be  hidden  by  the  thick  layer  of 
epidermis.  Pain,  and  a  peculiar  tension  and  throbbing  in  the  inflamed 
part,  announce  the  formation  of  pus  under  the  skin. 

In  some  of  these  cases  a  portion  of  the  skin  becomes  gangrenous, 
the  circulation  being  disturbed  by  the  tension  of  the  tissue,  part  of 
the  skin  loses  its  vitality.  The  fasciae  also  are  occasionally  threat- 
ened by  these  inflammations ;  in  such  cases  they  come  through  the 
openings  of  the  cutis  as  large,  white,  consistent,  thready  tags.  This 
is  particularly  the  case  in  inflammations  of  the  scalp,  which  not  un- 
firequently  extend  over  the  entire  skull ;  the  whole  galea  aponeurotica 
may  thus  be  lost* 

Let  us  now  pass  to  the  more  minute  anatomical  changes  that  take 
place  in  acute  inflammation  of  the  cellular  tissue ;  we  shall  not  here 
return  to  the  dispute  as  to  whether  vessels,  tissues,  or  nerves,  are  first 
affected,  but  shall  only  speak  of  what  we  can  find  on  direct  anatomical 
examination.  A  series  of  observations  on  the  cadaver,  where  in  various 
cases  we  see  inflammation  in  different  stages,  gives  us  sufficient  infor* 
mation  on  this  subject.  The  first  things  we  find  are  distention  of  the 
capillaries  and  swelling  of  the  tissue  by  serous  exudation  from  the 
vessels,  and  a  rich,  plastic  infiltration,  varying  ^'ith  the  stage,  i.  e., 
the  connective  tissue  is  filled  with  quantities  of  young,  round  cells. 
This,  then,  is  the  anatomical  condition  of  the  cellular  tissue  under  the 
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asdematous,  reddened,  painful  skin;  subsequently  the  collection  of 
cells  in  the  infiamed  connective  tissue  and  fat  beoomes  more  promi- 
nent. These  tissues  become  tense,  and  there  is  stagnation  of  blood 
is  the  vessels  at  various  points,  eapecially  in  tfac  capillaries  and  veins ; 
at  some  places  the  circulation  ceases  entirely.  This  stagnation  of  the 
blood,  which  at  first  causes  a  dark-blue  color,  and  then  whiteness  from 
the  rapid  discoloration  of  the  red  blood-cells,  may  extend  so  for  as  to 
cause  extensive  gangrene  of  the  tissue,  a  result  which  we  have  already 
mentioned.  But  in  most  cases  this  does  not  occur,  but  while  the  cells 
increase,  the  fibrillar  intercellular  substance  disappears,  partly  by  the 
death  of  small  tags  and  particles,  partly  by  gradually  becoming  gelat- 
inous, aod  finally  changing  to  fluid  pus. 


Ihc  Teui'li  ire  n-kii-d  mliil  porturatfd.     MigalJlwl  »boul  500. 

As  tilt':  inflammation  progresses  the  entire  in6amed  part  is  finally 
changed  to  pus,  that  is,  to  fluid  tissue,  consisting  of  cells  with  some 
serous  intercellular  fluid  which  is  mixed  with  shreds  of  dead  tissu& 
If  the  process  goes  on  in  the  subcutaneous  ceUular  tissiiK,  extending 
in  all  directions  (most  rapidly  where  the  tissue  is  most  vascular  and 
richest  in  cells),  the  purulent  destruction  of  tissue  or  suppuration 
will  extend  to  the  cutis  from  within,  perforate  it  at  some  point,  and 
through  this  perforation  the  pus  will  escape  outwardly;  when  this 
occurs,  the  process  often  ceases  to  extend.  The  tissue  surrounding 
the  purulent  collection  is  filled  with  cells  and  very  vascular;  anatomi- 
cally it  closely  resembles  a  granulating  surface  (without  any  distinct 
granulations}  lining  the  whole  cavity.    Wliea  tlic  pus  is  all  evacuated 
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the  wsUs  come  together  and  usually  unite  quickly.  The  plustic  iofil- 
tratioD  continues  for  a  time,  causing  the  skin  to  remain  firmer  and 
more  rigid  than  usuaL  But,  by  disintegration  and  reabsorption  of  the 
infiltrating  cells,  and  transformation  of  the  connective-tissue  substance, 
thia  state  also  returns  to  the  normal. 

You  will  readily  perceive  that,  anatomically,  the  process  is  much 
the  same  whether  it  be  diffuse  or  circumscribed ;  the  finer  changes  of 
tissue  in  the  two  are  just  the  same.  But  in  practice  we  distinguish 
between  ptavletit  infiltration  and  abscess.  The  first  expression  ex- 
plains itself;  by  an  abscess  we  usually  understand  a  circumscribed 
collection  of  pus,  excluding  further  progress  of  the  inflammation ; 
those  formmg  rapidly,  &«m  acute  infiamtnation,  are  called  acute  or 
hot  abscesses,  in  contradistinction  to  cold  abscesses,  or  those  due  to 
chronic  inflammatioo.  The  following  figure  (Fig.  64)  may  render  the 
formation  of  abscess  more  olaar  to  you. 

You  here  see  how  the  young  cells  giadually  collect  at  the  points 
where  the  connective-tissue  corpuscles  lay,  while  intermediate  sub- 
stance constantly  decreases,  and  how  in  the  middle  of  the  drawing,  in 
the  centre  of  the  inflamed  spot,  the  groups  of  cells  unite  and  form  a 
collection  of  pus  ;  every  abscess  at  first  consists  of  such  separate  col- 
lections of  pus;  it  grows  by  peripheral  extension  of  the  suppuration. 
Fonnerly,  it  was  not  doubted  that,  wherever  pus-cells  thus  appeared 


in  groups,  they  were  to  be  regarded  as  a  production  of  connective- 
tissue  cells ;  according  to  our  present  views,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
these  young  cells  are  escaped  white  blood-cells,  and  are  simply  grouped 
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tof^etber  from  mechanical  causes.    The  &t,  which  is  usually  plentiful 
ill  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  is  generally  destroyed  in  acute 
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inflammation,  the  fat-cells  being  compressed  by  the  new  cell-masses, 
and  the  fat  becoming  fluid  ;  subsequently,  it  is  occasionally  found  iu 
the  shape  of  oil-drops  mixed  with  the  pus.  In  this  preparation  you 
may  see  the  microscopic  appearance  in  inflammation  of  the  cellular 
membrane. 

In  examining  such  preparations  we  not  mifrequently  find  filaments 
of  coagulated  fibrine  infiltrated  in  the  tissue  ;  possibly  it  is  formed  at 
the  commencement  of  the  inflammation,  as  previously  described ;  but 
it  is  also  possible  that  these  filaments  appertain  only  to  the  fully- 
formed  pus — possibly  they  are  produced  by  the  alcohol. 

I  must  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that,  until  the  process  is 
arrested,  we  always  have  a  progressive  softening  of  the  tissue,  or  sup' 
puration,  in  which  it  dificrs  from  a  developed  granulating  surface, 
which  only  forms  pus  on  its  surface.  All  suppurative  parcncliymatous 
tnfiammations  have  a  destructive  or  deleterious  action  on  the  tissue. 

As  regards  the  relation  of  the  blood-vessels  to  the  new  formation 
of  the  young  tissue  and  its  speedy  disintogration,  it  has  already  been 
stated  that  they  are  at  first  dilated,  and  then  the  blood  stagnates  in 
them ;  if  the  circulation  be  entirely  arrested  in  certain  portions  of 
tissue,  in  which  case  the  coaguliition  in  the  veins  occasionally  extends 
a  eonsidemble  distance,  the  walls  of  the  vessels  and  the  clot  suppu- 
rate, or  fall  into  shreds,  as  far  as  the  lordcr  where  the  circulation 
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begins  Bg^in.  As  we  have  already  seen  when  studying  the  detach- 
ment  of  oecrosed  shreds  of  tissue,  vascular  loops  must  form  on  this 
border  of  the  living  tissue  j  that  is,  the  whole  inner  surface  of  an 
abscess,  in  the  arran^ments  of  its  vessels,  is  analogous  to  a  granula- 
ting surface  folded  up  sac-like. 

Id  regard  to  the  lymphatic  vessels,  we  may  conclude  from  analogy 
that  here,  as  in  the  vicinity  of  wounds,  they  are  closed  by  the  inflam- 
matory neoplasia ;  special  investigatious  on  this  subject  would  bu 
very  desirable.  So  soon  and  so  long  as  an  abscess  is  surrounded  by 
a  vigorous  layer  of  tissue  infiltrated  with  plastic  matter,  for  reasons 
already  mentioned  there  will  be  no  reabsorption  of  purulent  or  putrid 
substances  from  the  cavity  of  the  abscess.  I  can  give  you  practical 
evidence  of  this,  if  in  the  clinic  you  will  smell  pus  from  an  abscess 
near  the  rectum  or  in  the  mouth  ;  this  pus  has  an  exceedingly  pene- 
trating, putrid  odor,  still  is  not  reabsorbed  by  the  walls  of  the  veins, 
or  is  so  to  only  a  very  alight  extent ;  symptoms  of  general  sepsis  very 
rarely  occur.  But  at  the  commencement  of  inflammation,  and  later, 
when  it  is  accompanied  by  rapid  destruction  of  tissue,  as  well  as  in 
some  progressive  inflammations  around  coatused  wounds,  and  in 
phlegmonous  inflammation  of  the  cellular  tissue,  etc.,  if  the  lymphatic 
/easels  are  not  yet  stopped  by  cell-formation,  organized  inflammatory 
new  formation  does  not  occur,  or  cumes  on  late  as  the  gangrenoua 
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destruction  is  being  bounded;  then  the  decomposing  tissue  enters 
the  open  lymphatics  and  acts  as  a  ferment  in  the  blood,  causing  fever. 

Although  inflammation  of  the  cellular  tissue  (cellulitis)  may  occur 
at  any  part  of  the  body,  it  is  most  frequent  in  the  hand,  forearm,  knee, 
foot,  and  leg.  It  is  often  accompanied,  and,  when  extending,  preceded, 
by  lymphangitis*  of  which  we  shall  speak  among  the  accidental  trau- 
matic diseasea 

The  intensity  and  duration  of  the  fever,  accompanying  these  in- 
flammations, depend  on  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  material  re- 
absorbed. At  first  a  quantity  of  these  matters  is  thrown  into  the 
blood  at  once,  hence  at  the  onset  there  is  usually  high  fever,  some- 
times chill;  as  the  inflammation  progresses,  the  fever  continues;  it 
ceases  when  further  absorption  of  the  inflammatory  product  is  arrest- 
ed by  the  above  changes  of  tissue,  when  the  process  stops  and  the 
abscess  is  formed.  The  quality  of  the  inflammatory  material  formed 
in  cellular  inflammation  certainly  varies  greatly ;  for  instance,  in  some 
cases  deep  in  the  neck  in  old  people  there  is  such  intense  poisoning 
that  the  patients  die  without  other  symptoms.  It  is  here  the  same 
as  in  carbuncle — some  cases  cause  little  fever,  others  produce  fi&tal 
septic  fever.  If  a  phlegmon  be  due  to  a  dangerous  poison,  such  as  that 
of  glanders,  we  do  not  wonder  at  the  fatal  termination ;  but  for  the 
spontaneous  cases  it  often  seems  very  strange  why  some  should  be  so 
very  severe,  while  most  of  them  are  relatively  mild. 

The  prognosis  of  phlegmonous  inflammations  varies  immensely 
with  the  location,  extent,  and  cause.  While  the  disease,  occurring  as 
a  metastasis  in  a  general  phlogistic  or  suppurative  diathesis,  or  in 
glanders,  gives  little  hopes  of  cure,  while  deeply-seated  abscesses  in 
the  walls  of  the  abdomen  or  in  the  pelvis  are  very  slow  in  their  course 
and  may  prove  dangerous  from  the  locality,  or,  by  destruction  of  fas- 
ciae, tendons,  and  skin,  may  impair  the  functions,  most  cases  of  phlegm 
mon  on  the  fingers,  hand,  forearm,  etc.,  are  only  moderate  diseases  of 
short  duration,  although  very  painfuL  The  sooner  suppuration  occurs 
and  the  more  circumscribed  the  inflammation,  the  better  the  prognosis 

As  regards  the  treatment^  at  the  commencement  of  the  disease  its 
aim  is  to  arrest  the  development  of  the  disease  if  possible,  that  is,  to 
attain  the  earliest  possible  reabsorption  of  the  serous  and  plastic  in- 
filtration. For  this  purpose  there  are  various  remedies:  first,  the  ex- 
ternal use  of  mercury ;  the  inflamed  part  may  be  smeared  with  mer- 
curial ointment,  the  patient  placed  in  bed,  and  the  inflamed  extremity 
enveloped  in  warm,  moist  cloths  or  large  cataplasms.  Ice  also  may 
be  employed  at  first,  if  the  whole  inflamed  part  can  be  covered  with 
several  bladders  of  ice.  Compression  by  adhesive  plaster  and  band- 
ag-es  is  also  a  very  effective  remedy  for  aiding  absorption,  but  it  is 
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little  used  in  these  inflammations,  partly  because  of  the  pain  it  causes 
in  such  cases,  partly  because  the  remedy  is  not  free  from  danger,  as 
gangrene  may  be  easily  induced  by  a  little  too  much  pressure.  If  the 
process  be  not  moderated  soon  after  the  employment  of  the  above 
remedies,  but  all  the  symptoms  increase,  we  must  give  up  the  hope  of 
resolution,  and  resort  to  remedies  to  hasten  the  suppuration  which  we 
cannot  avert;  the  chief  of  these  is  the  application  of  moist  warmth, 
especially  in  the  shape  of  cataplasms.  Then,  as  soon  as  fluctuation  is 
detected  at  any  point,  we  do  not  usually  leave  the  perforation  to  Na- 
ture, but  divide  the  skin  to  give  vent  to  the  matter;  if  the  suppuration 
extends  under  the  skin,  we  make  several  openings,  at  least  I  prefer 
this  to  one  very  large  incision,  from  the  elbow  to  the  hand  for  instance, 
because  in  the  latter  the  skin  gapes  widely,  and  takes  a  long  time  to 
heaL  If  the  pus  escapes  naturally  from,  the  openings,  great  cleanliness 
is  the  only  thing  necessary;  this  is  greatly  assisted  by  local  warm 
baths. 

While  it  is  a  very  simple  thing  to  open  subcutaneous  abscesses, 
**  oncotomy  "  of  deep  abscesses  requires  great  attention  to  the  anato- 
my of  the  locality:  for  instance,  the  diagnosis  may  be  very  difficult  in 
suppurations  deep  in  the  neck,  in  the  pelvis,  in  the  abdominal  wall, 
etc.,  and  can  only  be  certainly  made  after  a  long  period  of  observation; 
still,  partly  for  the  relief  of  the  patient,  partly  to  avoid  a  spontaneous 
opening  into  the  abdomen,  perhaps  it  may  be  desirable  to  evacuate 
the  pus  early.  In  such  cases  we  must  not  plunge  a  bistoury  boldly 
in,  but  dissect  up  layer  after  layer,  till  we  reach  the  fluctuating  cover- 
ing of  the  abscess ;  then  introduce  a  probe  carefully,  and  dilate  the 
opening  by  extending  the  blades  of  forceps  introduced  into  it,  so  as  to 
avoid  haemorrhage  from  the  deeper  part^.  Occasionally  decompo- 
sition of  the  pus  in  an  abscess  causes  so  much  gas  as  to  give  rise 
to  a  tympanitic  percussion-sound;  after  being  opened,  these  putrid 
abscesses  should  be  syringed  out  and  dressed  with  chlorine- water. 

4.  -ACUTE  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  MUSCLES. 

Idiopathic  acute  inflammation  of  muscular  substance  is  rela- 
tively rare.  It  occurs  in  the  muscles  of  the  tongue,  in  the  psoas, 
pectoral,  and  gluteal  muscles,  and  in  those  of  the  thigh  and  calf 
of  the  leg ;  the  usual  termination  is  in  abscess,  although  resolution 
has  been  observed.  Metastatic  muscular  abscesses  are  very  frequent 
in  glanders.  Regarding  the  special  histological  conditions,  the  in- 
terstitial connective  tissue  of  tlie  muscles,  the  perimysium  is  here, 
as  in  traumatic  myositis,  the  chief  seat  of  the  purulent  infiltration; 
from  the  very  acute  disease,  the  nuclei  of  the  muscular  filaments 
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are  destroyed,  with  the  contractile  substance  and  the  sarcolemma; 
only  on  the  stumps  of  the  muscular  filaments  in  the  capsule  of 
the  abscess  do  we  find  the  muscular  nuclei  (muscular  corpuscles) 
in  groups  and  adherent  to  the  cicatrix ;  in  such  cases,  according  to  O. 
Weber^  there  is  a  considerable  new  formation  of  young  muscle-cells. 
The  symptoms  of  an  abscess  in  the  muscle  are  the  same  as  those  of 
any  deep  abscess ;  their  periods  of  development  and  perforation  vary 
with  their  size  and  extent*  In  many  cases  there  is  contraction  of  the 
muscles  in  whose  substance  the  abscess  develops,  as  in  psoitis.  I  shall 
not  discuss  whether  this  is  the  physiological  result  of  the  inflammatory 
irritation,  or  whether  it  is  half  voluntary,  and  made  instinctively  by 
the  patient,  but  am  rather  inclined  to  the  latter  view,  for  in  small 
and  not  very  painful  abscesses  and  in  traumatic  inflammations  of  the 
muscles,  there  is  usually  no  contraction,  but  this  occurs  only  in  large  ab- 
scesses, which  are  compressed  by  strong  fascise.  Abscesses  in  muscles 
should  be  opened  as  soon  as  fluctuation  is  felt,  and  the  diagnosis 
certain* 

A  very  peculiar  form  of  disease  of  the  muscles,  which,  according  to 
my  view,  should  be  classed  among  subcutaneous  inflammations,  has 
been  recently  discovered  and  described  by  Zenker;  it  occurs  chiefly  in 
typhoid  fever,  in  the  adductor  muscles  of  the  thigh ;  in  it  the  contrac- 
tile substance  in  the  sarcolemma  crumbles  and  is  gradually  absorbed, 
while  new  muscular  filaments  form  to  replace  the  old.  Thus,  in  most 
cases,  the  parts  are  fully  restored ;  in  other  cases  permanent  atrophy 
of  the  muscle  remains.  There  is  no  accurate  knowledge  as  to  whether 
this  disease  may  lead  to  suppuration,  although  abscesses  of  the  ab- 
dominal muscles  have  been  observed  after  typhus. 

A.  ACUTE  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  SHEATHS  OF  TENDONS  AND  SUB- 
CUTANEOUS  MUCOUS  BURS^  (SEROUS  MEMBRANES). 

As  is  well  known,  the  sheaths  of  tendons  form  shut  sacs,  which 
enclose  some  of  the  tendons  of  the  hands  and  feet.  They  may  be- 
come acutely  inflamed  from  contusion,  and  in  some. few  cases  also 
spontaneously.  Like  all  acutely-inflamed  serous  membranes,  these 
sacs  at  first  exude  a  quantity  of  fibrinous  scrum;  recent  fibrinous 
pseudo-membranes  composed  of  wandering  cells  may  again  dissolve, 
but  they  may  also  induce  temporary  or  permanent  adhesions  of  the 
sheath  to  the  tendon ;  lastly,  there  is  not  unfrequently  suppura- 
tion of  the  membrane,  and  at  this  time  the  tendon  may  become 
necrosed.  Pain  on  motion  and  slight  swelling  are  the  first  signs 
of  such  inflammation ;  occasionally  there  is  friction-sound,  a  grating 
in  the  sheath  of  the  tendon,  which  may  be  perceived  by  the  hand, 
or,  still  better,  by  the  ear.  This  noise  is  due  to  the  surfaces  of 
the  tendon  and  of  its  sheath  having  become  rough  from  deposits  of 
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fibrine  and  rubbing  against  each  other,  when  the  tendons  are  moved ; 
tbis  form  of  subcutaneous  inflammation  is  most  common  on  tbe  back 
of  the  hand,  and  almost  always  terminates  in  resolution.  The  very 
acute  inflammations  of  the  sheaths  of  the  tendons,  arising  from  im- 
known  causes  and  going  on  to  suppuration,  are  rare ;  they  begin  like 
an  acute  phlegmon ;  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  quickly  partici- 
pates in  the  inflammation ;  the  limb  swells  greatly,  and  the  adjacent 
finger  or  wrisirjoint  may  be  drawn  into  the  inflammation.  Like  the 
synovial  membrane  of  the  joints,  that  of  the  tendinous  sheaths  occa- 
sionally seems  to  furnish  products  that  intensely  affect  the  surround- 
ing parts.  I^  under  suitable  treatment,  the  disease  does  not  go  on  to 
suppuration,  or,  if  this  be  only  partial,  resolution  slowly  occurs ;  the 
limb  remains  stiff  a  long  while;  the  adhesions  between  the  tendon 
and  its  sheath  do  not  break  down  till  after  months  of  use.  If  there  be 
extensive  suppuration  of  the  sheaths  of  the  tendon  (which,  in  the  hand, 
has  been  termed  ''  panaritium  tendinosum^'),  the  tendons  usually  be- 
come necrosed,  and  after  a  time  may  be  drawn  out  of  the  abscess 
openings  as  white  threads  and  shreds ;  the  membrane  then  degener- 
ates to  spongy  gpranulations.  If  the  process  be  now  arrested,  one  or 
more  fingers  will  be  stiff,  and  remain  so  for  life.  If  the  joints  be  also 
attacked  in  the  fingers,  there  may  be  recovery  with  anchylosis ;  but,  if 
the  wrist  or  ankle-joint  be  affected,  its  existence  will  be  greatly  endan- 
gered. In  acute  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  tendinous  sheaths, 
the  feiitT  is  occasionally  slight  at  first,  but  in  severe  cases  the  disease 
may  begin  with  a  chill.  The  further  the  inflammation  and  suppuration 
extend,  the  less  the  process  tends  to  formation  of  an  abscess,  the  more 
continued  the  fever  becomes,  and  it  assumes  a  distinctly  remittent 
form ;  at  the  same  time  the  patients  are  rapidly  pulled  down ;  in  a  few 
weeks  the  strongest  men  emaciate  to  skeletons.  The  prognosis  is 
bad  when  the  fever  nms  on  with  intermittent  attacks  and  chills. 

The  trecAmenJb  of  subcutaneous,  crepitating  inflammations  of  the 
sheaths  of  the  tendons  consists  in  keeping  the  part  quiet  on  a  splint, 
and  painting  it  with  tincture  of  iodine ;  if  this  does  not  afford  speedy 
relief,  a  blister  may  be  applied ;  under  this  treatment  I  have  always 
seen  this  form  of  inflammation  disappear  in  a  few  days.  If  the  symp- 
toms are  severe  from  the  first,  quiet  of  the  part  is  the  first  requisite ; 
this  should  be  seconded  by  mercurial  ointment  and  bladders  of  ice. 
This  treatment  should  be  persistently  pursued ;  in  these  cases  I  de- 
cidedly prefer  it  to  cataplasms  and  local  warm  baths,  which  are  very 
common.  If  absceses  form,  incisions  and  plenty  of  counter-openings 
should  be  made ;  in  these  cases  drainage-tubes  are  very  useful,  because 
the  granulations  projecting  from  the  openings  often  obstruct  the 
escape  of  the  pus.    If  the  suppuration  will  not  stop,  if  the  spongy 
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swelling  of  the  limb  continues,  if  crepitation  appears  in  the  joint  be* 
tween  the  bones  of  the  wrist  (showing  that  the  cartUaginous  coverings 
liave  suppurated),  and  if  the  patient  continues  to  sink,  there  is  little 
hope  of  a  termination  in  anchylosis  of  the  hand,  but  the  danger  to 
life  is  so  great  that  amputation  of  the  forearm  should  be  made ;  the 
patient  may  thus  escape  with  his  life,  and  will  soon  recover  his 
strength. 

Acute  inflammations  of  the  subciUaneous  mucous  bursca  are  less 
dangerous ;  the  bursa  praepatellaris  and  anconea  are  most  frequently 
affected  either  from  injury  or  spontaneously ;  they  are  connected 
neither  with  the  joint  nor  with  the  sheaths  of  the  tendons ;  they  be- 
come painful,  fill  with  fibrinous  serum,  the  skin  reddens,  and  the  cel- 
lular tissue  in  the  vicinity  participates  in  the  inflammation ;  but  sup- 
puration rarely  occurs  if  the  patient  is  treated  early.  The  remedies 
are  mercurial  ointment  or  tincture  of  iodine,  keeping  the  limb  quiet, 
and  compressing  the  swollen  bursa  by  applying  wet  bandages. 
Puncture  is  unnecessary,  and  may  be  injurious,  from  being  followed  by 
suppuration  and  a  tedious  suppurating  fistula. 

Limitation  of  carbuncle  to  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  cellular 
tissue  is  very  characteristic  of  fibrinous  (diphtheritic)  inflamma- 
tions ;  so  that  on  this  account,  as  well  as  from  the  hard  infiltration 
and  necrosis  of  the  tissue  once  infiltrated,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  con- 
sider carbuncle  as  a  diphtheritic  inflammation  of  the  skin.  I  have 
had  no  opportunity  of  examining  to  see  if  there  are  micrococci  in 
the  freshly-expressed  juice  of  carbuncle  ;  finding  a  few  of  them  in 
the  exposed  shreds  of  necrosed  tissue  would  prove  nothing  about 
the  origin  of  the  carbuncle.  [In  diphtheria  of  mucous  membranes, 
as  well  as  in  that  of  wounds,  the  infiltrated  tissue  contains  micrococci 
constantly  multiplying.  It  was  long  disputed  whether  these  were 
merely  accidental  accompaniments  or  the  actual  exciters  of  the  dis- 
ease. Now  it  seems  proved  that  by  cultivation  in  proper  fluids  they 
may  be  separated  from  the  organic  decomposing  products  clinging  to 
them  ;  that  after  inoculation  in  living  tissue  there  is  active  increase  ; 
that  the  fungi  enter  the  tissue,  and  by  their  mechanical  and  perhaps 
chemical  irritation  induce  a  peculiar  inflammation,  characterized  by 
the  coagulating  transudation  permeating  the  tissues.  Chemical 
products  of  very  poisonous  character  form,  cling  to  the  micrococci, 
and  are  carried  along  with  them.  The  more  rapidly  th^se  sub- 
stances are  absorbed,  the  larger  the  amount  absorbed,  the  more  in- 
tense the  constitutional  effect.]  Kochmann  thinks  that  carbuncle  as 
well  as  furuncle  originally  develops  from  a  sweat-gland,  or  from 
several  adjacent  glands.  J.  Neumann  distinguishes  between  car- 
buncles from  sweat-glands  and  from  cellular  tissue.     I  cannot  say 
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whether  there  is  any  justice  in  this  distinction,  as  I  too  rarely  see 
carbuncle  in  its  first  stages. 

The  inflammation  described  (p.  308)  cannot  be  considered  ex- 
actly as  carbuncle  ;  it  is  rather  a  carbunculous  inflammation  of  the 
skin  and  subcutaneous  tissue,  which  I  should  now  prefer  to  call 
diphtheritic  phlegmon  ;  the  accompanying  erysipelatous  redness 
also  corresponds  with  diphtheritis. 

The  great  difference  of  the  constitutional  symptoms  in  carbuncles 
agrees  very  well  with  the  supposition  that  they  are  of  diphtheritic 
nature,  where  it  is  characteristic  for  the  local  extent  not  to  corre- 
spond to  the  general  toxic  symptoms.  I  do  not  know  if  paralyses 
ever  occur  after  carbuncle,  as  they  do  after  pharyngeal  and  laryn- 
geal diphtheria. 

You  will  often  hear  that  early  incisions  in  phlegmonous  inflam- 
mation will  prevent  the  skin  from  becoming  gangrenous  or  suppu- 
rating. Unfortunately,  I  cannot  confirm  this.  I  have  found  it  to 
depend  more  on  the  intensity  of  the  inflammation  than  on  the  ten- 
sion of  the  skin.  Still,  I  consider  early  incisions  proper  in  phleg- 
monous inflammation,  as  it  seems  that  by  carefully  pressing  the 
serum  out  of  the  inflamed  tissue  we  may  sometimes  arrest  the  prog- 
ress of  the  affection. 
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LECTURE   XXII. 

Anatomj.— Aonte  Periostitis  and  Osteomyelitis  of  the  Long  Bones :  Symptoms,  Ter* 
mlnations  in  Besolution,  Suppuration,  Necrosis,  Prognosis,  Treatment. — ^Aoutc 
Ostitis  in  Spongy  Bones. — Acute  Inflammations  of  the  Joints. — ^Hydrops  Acutua  ; 
Symptoms,  Treatment. — ^Aoute  Suppurative  Inflammations  of  Jointa :  Symptoms, 
Course,  Treatment,  Anatomy. — Acute  Articular  Rheumatism. — Arthritis. — Metaa- 
tatio  Inflammations  of  Joints  (Gonorrhooal,  Pyemic,  Puerperal). 

Thb  periosteum  and  the  bones  are  physiologically  so  intimately 
connected  that  disease  of  one  generally  affects  the  other ;  although, 
in  spite  of  this,  we  are,  for  practical  reasons,  obliged  to  consider  acute 
and  chronic  inflammation  of  the  periosteum  and  of  bone  separately, 
still  we  shall  often  have  to  refer  to  their  connection.  I  must  here  make 
a  few  preliminary  anatomical  remarks,  as  they  are  important  for  the 
comprehension  of  the  following  process :  When  speaking  briefly  of 
the  periosteum,  we  usually  mean,  simply,  the  white,  glistening,  thin 
membrane,  poor  in  vessels,  which  immediately  surrounds  the  bone,  I 
must  here  remark  that  this  represents  only  a  part  of  the  periosteum 
that  is  pathologically  of  little  relative  importance.  Upon  this  just 
described  inner  layer  of  the  periosteum  lies,  at  points  where  no  ten 
dons  or  ligaments  are  inserted,  a  layer  of  loose  cellular  tissue,  which 
is  also  to  be  considered  as  periosteum,  and  in  which  principally  lie  the 
vessels  that  enter  the  bone.  This  outer  layer  of  periosteum  is  the 
most  frequent  scat  of  primary  inflammations,  either  acute  or  chronic ; 
the  loose  cellular  tissue  of  which  this  layer  consists  is  very  rich  in 
cells  and  vessels,  hence  more  inclined  to  inflammation  than  is  the  ten- 
dinous portion,  poor  in  cells  and  vessels,  which  lies  immediately  on 
the  bone.  As  to  nutrient  vessels,  especially  in  the  long  bones,  the 
epiphyses  have  their  own  supply,  which,  as  long  as  the  epiphyseal  cai^ 
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tilages  oontinuei  do  not  communioate  with  the  vessels  of  the  diaphyais, 
which  have  their  own  nutrient  arteries.  This  distribution  of  the  ves- 
sels explains  why  diseases  of  the  diaphjses  in  young  persons  rarely 
pass  to  the  epiphyses  and  the  reverse.  Genetically  the  articular  cap- 
sule is  a  continuation  of  the  periosteum,  and  a  certain  connection  is 
often  observed  between  articular  and  periosteal  diseases,  the  diseases 
of  one  readily  passing  to  the  other.  In  the  course  of  the  following 
observations  we  shall  have  occasion  to  recur  to  these  anatomical  con* 
ditions. 

First,  let  us  speak  of  acute  periostitis  and  osteomyelitis^  of  which 
you  have  already  heard  something  in  the  remarks  on  suppuration 
of  bone  in  the  chapter  on  open  fractures  (p.  211).  This  disease 
is  not  very  frequent ;  it  occurs  chiefly  in  young  persons,  and  in  its 
typical  forms  almost  exclusively  in  the  long  bones.  The  femur  is 
most  frequently  attacked,  next  the  tibia,  more  rarely  the  humerus  and 
bones  of  the  forearm.  I  have  seen  the  disease  occur  primarily  or 
secondarily  in  the  vicinity  of  acutely-inflamed  joints,  after  catching 
cold,  and  after  severe  concussions  and  contusions  of  the  bones.  It  is 
possible  that  the  extravasation  into  the  medulla  from  crushing  or  con« 
tusion  of  a  bone  may  be  reabsorbed,  without  the  occurrence  of  any 
symptom  but  a  continued  pain  as  the  result  of  the  injury ;  but  such 
uijuries  may  occasionally  induce  chronic  afiiections  of  various  sorts. 

In  many  cases  we  cannot  discover  whether  only  the  periosteum  or 
the  medulla  of  the  bone  is  affiected ;  the  distinction  is  usually  only  ren- 
dered certain  by  the  subsequent  course  and  by  the  termination.  The 
symptoms  are  as  follows :  Hie  disease  begins  with  high  fever,  not  un* 
frequently  with  a  chill ;  there  is  severe  pain  in  the  affected  limb,  which 
owells  at  first  without  redness.  The  severe  pain  prevents  motion  of 
the  Umb;  every  touch  or  the  slightest  jarring  is  very  painful;  the 
skin  is  tense,  usually  cedematous,  and  occasionally  the  distended  sub* 
cutaneous  veins  show  through,  a  sig^  that  the  flow  of  blood  to  the 
deeper  parts  is  obstructed.  The  inflammation  may  affect  the  whole 
or  only  part  of  a  bone.  But  these  symptoms  simply  indicate  the  ex- 
istence of  an  intense  deeply-seated  acute  inflammation.  But  as  idio- 
pathic inflammation  of  the  perimuscular  and  peritendinous  cellular 
tissue  is  very  unfrequent,  and  rarely  begins  with  so  much  pain,  we 
shall  not  err  in  most  cases  if^  with  the  above  symptoms,  we  diagnosti- 
cate acute  periostitis,  x)erhaps  accompanied  by  osteomyelitis.  If,  while 
there  are  great  pam  and  fever,  or  complete  inability  to  move  the  limb 
on  account  of  pain,  swelling  does  not  occur  for  several  days,  we  may 
suspect  that  the  primary  seat  of  the  inflammation  is  the  medullary 
oavity  of  the  bone,  and  that  at  first  the  periosteimi  participates  but 
little.     In  this  stage  the  diseased  part  is  in  about  the  following  con- 
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dition :  The  vessels  of  the  medulla  and  periosteum  are  greatly  dilated 
and  distended  with  blood ;  perhaps  there  may  be  stasis  of  blood  at 
different  points.  The  medulla,  instead  of  its  usual  bright^yellow 
color,  is  dark  blue,  and  permeated  with  extravasations ;  the  perios- 
teum is  greatly  infiltrated,  and  on  microscopical  examination  of  it  you 
find  numbers  of  young  cells,  as  you  also  do  in  the  medulla ;  that  is, 
there  is  plastic  infiltration.  In  this  stage,  a  complete  return  to  the 
normal  state  is  possible,  and,  if  proper  treatment  is  begun  early,  this 
is  not  so  rare,  particularly  in  the  more  subacute  cases.  The  fever 
falls,  the  swelling  decreases,  and  the  pain  ceases ;  a  fortnight  after  the 
commencement  of  the  disease  the  patient  may  be  recovered.  Even 
when  the  process  is  somewhat  further  advanced,  it  may  stop ;  then  a 
part  of  the  new  formation  on  the  surface  of  the  bone  ossifies,  and  thus, 
for  a  time  at  least,  there  is  thickening  of  the  affected  bone,  which  may 
again  be  absorbed  in  the  course  of  months. 

In  most  cases  the  course  of  periostitis  is  not  so  fetvorable,  but  the 
process  goes  on,  and  terminates  in  suppuration,  the  symptoms  being 
as  follows :  The  skin  of  the  swollen,  tense,  and  painful  limb  is  at  first 
reddish,  then  brownish  red ;  the  oedema  extends  further  and  further; 
the  neighboring  joints  become  painful,  and  swell ;  the  fever  remains 
at  the  same  point;  the  chills  are  not  infrequently  repeated.  The 
patient  is  much  exhausted,  as  he  eats  little,  and  at  night  is  kept 
awake  by  the  pain.  Toward  the  twelfth  or  fourteenth  day  of  the  dis- 
ease, rarely  earlier,  but  often  later,  we  may  clearly  distinguish  fluctu- 
ation, and  may  then  greatly  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  the  patient  by 
letting  out  the  pus  through  one  or  more  openings,  if  the  skin  over  the 
abscess  is  sufficiently  thinned ;  for  the  opening  of  deep,  stiff* walled 
abscesses  which  do  not  collapse  may  prove  dangerous  from  decompo- 
sition of  blood  and  pus  in  the  insufficiently-encapsulated  abscess. 
The  spontaneous  perforation,  especially  the  suppuration  of  the  fascias, 
occasionally  takes  a  good  while,  and,  moreover,  the  openings  thus 
formed  are  usually  too  small ;  they  must  subsequently  be  enlarged. 
If  you  introduce  the  finger  through  one  of  these  artificial  openings, 
you  come  directly  on  the  bone,  and  in  many  cases  find  it  denuded  of 
periosteum.  The  extent  to  which  this  denudation  occurs  depends  on 
the  extent  of  the  periostitis.  It  may  extend  the  whole  length  of  the 
diaphysis,  and  in  these  worst  cases  the  symptoms  are  the  most  severe. 
Probably,  however,  only  a  half  or  a  third  of  the  periosteum  is  dis- 
eased, nor  is  the  entire  circumference  of  the  bone  necessarily  affected, 
but  perhaps  only  the  anterior,  lateral,  or  posterior  portion  is  so.  The 
periostitis  is  particularly  apt  to  stop  at  the  points  of  origin  or  inser- 
tion of  strong  muscles.  In  those  cases  of  slight  extent  aU  the  symp- 
toms will  be  milder. 
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Even  in  this  stage  the  disease  may  take  one  of  two  different  direc- 
tions :  possibly,  after  the  evacuation  of  the  pus,  the  soft  parts  loay 
quickly  become  adherent  to  the  bone,  as  the  waUs  of  an  acute  abscess 
do  to  each  other.  I  have  seen  thb  a  few  times  in  periostitis  of  the 
femur  in  children  two  or  three  years  old.  After  the  opening,  a  sHght 
quantity  of  pus  continued  to  discharge  for  only  a  short  time.  The 
openings  soon  closed  entirely,  the  tumor  receded,  and  perfect  recovery 
took  place.  But,  according  to  my  experience,  such  a  termination  only 
occurs  in  small  chUdren.  More  frequently,  as  a  result  of  the  suppu- 
ration of  the  periosteum,  the  bone  is  mostly  robbed  of  its  nutriunt 
vessels,  and  partly  or  wholly  dies,  leaving  the  condition  termed 
necrosis,  or  gangrene  of  the  bone.  The  extent  of  this  necrosis  v  ill 
essentially  depend  on  the  extent  of  the  periostitis.  The  partially  or 
entirely  destroyed  diaphysis  of  the  long  bones  must  be  detached  as  a 
foreign  body,  as  we  have  seen  to  be  the  case  in  gangrene  of  the  soft 
parts  and  traumatic  necrosis.  This  requires  a  long  time ;  hence  the 
process  of  necrosis,  the  detachment  of  the  portion  of  dead  bone  or 
sequestrum,  and  every  thing  connected  with  it,  is  always  a  chronic 
one.  We  shall  have  to  speak  of  this  hereafter.  Before  the  inflamma- 
tion passes  into  this  chronic  state,  acute  suppuration  continues  for  a 
time  after  the  first  opening  of  the  abscess.  Various  complications, 
even  pyaemia,  may  occur.  Whenever  these  patients  are  feverish,  they 
aro  in  danger. 

We  must  again  retiun  to  the  medulla  of  the  bone,  which  we  left 
in  the  first  stage  of  inflanmiation.  Here,  also,  the  inflanunation  may 
terminate  in  suppuration.  If  the  osteomyelitis  be  diffuse  or  total,  the 
whole  medulla  may  suppurate.  This  suppuration  may  even  assume  a 
putrid  character,  and  induce  septicaemia.  If  there  be  extensive  sup> 
purative  osteomyelitis,  with  suppurative  periostitis,  death  of  the  dia- 
physis of  the  bone  is  certain.  Should  there  be  only  partial  suppura- 
tion of  the  medulla,  or  if  there  be  none  at  all,  the  circulation  of  blood 
in  the  bone  may  be  preserved  and  the  bone  remain  viable.  It  may 
not  infrequently  occur  that,  under  such  circumstances,  the  bone  will 
waver  for  a  time  between  life  and  death,  as  the  feeble  cireulation 
nourishes  the  bone  very  incompletely.  Acute  suppurative  osteomye- 
litis, without  participation  of  the  periosteum,  probably  does  not  occur ; 
it  is  not  infrequently  combined  with  osteophlebitis^  which  may  end  in 
putrefieu^on  or  suppuration  of  the  thrombus,  and  is  prone  to  induce 
metastatic  abscesses.  Another  not  infrequent,  though  not  constant, 
accompaniment  of  osteomyelitis  is  suppuration  of  the  epiphyseal  car- 
tilages in  persons  in  whom  they  still  exist,  that  is,  till  about  the 
twenty-fourth  year.  The  process  is  not  difficult  to  explain.  The  sup- 
puration may  extend  to  the  epiphyseal  cartilage  partly  from  the 
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medulla  of  tbe  bone,  partly  from  the  periostewn*  If  it  suppwiitei 
the  continuity  of  the  bone  is  destroyed,  and  at  the  seat  of  the  epi- 
physis there  is  motion,  as  in  fracture ;  dislocations  may  also  be  caused 
by  contraction  of  the  muscles.  Usually  there  is  only  one  such  epi* 
physeal  separation  of  the  affected  bone,  above  or  below ;  in  rare  cases 
it  is  double.  I  have  once  seen  this  double  separation  of  the  epiphy- 
ses in  the  tibia ;  several  times  I  have  seen  separation  of  the  lower 
epiphysis  of  the  femur,  once  of  the  upper  end  of  this  bone,  once  of 
the  lower  end  of  the  humerus,  twice  of  the  upper  end*  In  one  case 
I  saw  epiphyseal  softening,  with  luxation  of  the  lower  end  of  the 
femur,  occur  without  suppuration.  It  has  already  been  stated  that 
inflammation  of  the  neighboring  joints  are  apt  to  accompany  perios- 
titis. These  articular  inflammations  usually  have  a  rather  subacute 
course.  The  serous  fluid  collecting  in  the  joint  is  usually  reabsorbed 
as  the  acute  disease  of  the  bone  subsides,  but  the  joint  often  remains 
swollen,  and  not  infrequently  permanently  stiff.  Several  times,  also, 
I  have  seen  acute  periostitis  and  osteomyelitis  of  the  femur  succeed 
acute  articular  rheumatism  of  the  knee.  Lastly,  we  must  also  men- 
tion that  this  osteomyelitis  may  occur  in  several  bones  at  once. 

The  diagnosis  as  to  how  far  periosteum  and  bone  are  affected  in 
the  acute  disease  cannot  be  made  with  any  certainty,  but  can  only  be 
decided  by  the  extent  of  the  consequent  necrosis ;  and  even  this  is  no 
accurate  measure,  for  the  periostitis  may  end  in  suppuration,  while 
the  inflammation  in  the  bone  may  end  in  resolution,  or  only  cause 
some  interstitial  formation  of  bone.  The  process  may  start :  1.  In 
the  loose  cellular-tissue  layer  of  the  periosteum;  this  suppurates, 
tf  the  suppuration  be  limited  to  this  layer,  after  opening  the  abscess 
we  may  pass  the  finger  directly  to  the  surface  of  the  bone,  which  we 
find  covered  with  the  granulating  tendinous  part  of  the  periosteum ; 
if  the  latter  laj'cr  also  suppurates,  as  it  not  infrequently  does,  the 
bone  lies  exposed,  and  the  suppuration  may  continue  into  it^  Thus 
osteomyelitis  accompanies  periostitis.  If  it  be  denied  that  the  loose 
cellular  layer  is  periosteum,  but  is  to  be  regarded  as  part  of  the  inter- 
muscular cellular  tissue  (which  would  not  be  natural,  because  the 
vessels  escaping  from  the  bone  lie  chiefly  in  this  layer),  then  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  acute  periostitis ;  for  the  tendinous  portion  of  the 
periosteum  is  as  little  liable  to  primaiy  inflammation  as  the  fasciaa  and 
tendons.  2.  The  inflammation  begins  in  the  bone,  and  thence  extends 
to  the  periosteum  and  cellular  tissue ;  osteomyelitis  is  the  primary, 
periostitis  the  secondary,  disease.  Then  there  is  pus  not  only  in  the 
bone,  but  on  its  surface,  close  under  the  tendinous  portion  of  the 
periosteum.  This  is  elevated  by  the  pus,  as  far  as  its  elasticity  pei^ 
mits ;  it  is  then  perforated,  and  the  pus  escapes  into  the  cellular  tissue 
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Here  it  causes  more  suppuration,  and  thus  the  process  advances  to 
the  surface.  Hoaer  asserts  that  in  these  cases  fluid  fiat  is  pressed,  by 
the  strong  arterial  pressure,  from  the  cavity  of  the  bone  through  the 
Haversian  canals  of  the  cortical  substance  to  the  surface  of  the  bone, 
so  that  we  may  diagnose  osteomyelitis  from  pus  mixed  with  fat-drops 
rising  from  under  the  periosteum.  Moreover,  in  a  few  cases,  Moser 
found  a  remarkable  elongation  of  the  bone,  and  a  relaxation  of  the 
neighboring  joints,  after  osteomyelitis.  He  refers  this  to  too  rapid 
growth  of  the  articular  ligaments  and  epiphyseal  cartilages. 

In  the  prognosis  of  acute  periostitis  and  osteomyelitis  we  have  to 
distinguish  between  the  danger  to  the  existence  of  the  bone  and  to 
life.  If  the  disease  induces  partial  or  total  necrosis  of  the  bone,  the 
disease  may  be  very  protracted ;  it  may  last  several  months,  or  even 
years.  Acute  periostitis  and  osteomyelitis,  especially  in  the  femur, 
and  still  more  when  double,  is  always  dangerous  to  life,  because  pyae- 
mia is  so  apt  to  occur,  and  in  children,  because  of  the  profuse  suppu- 
ration, it  is  the  more  dangerous  the  longer  the  condition  remains 
acute  and  the  further  it  spreads. 

In  treating  this  disease  we  may  accomplish  more  if  we  are  called 
early ;  one  of  the  most  efficient  remedies  is  painting  the  whole  limb 
with  strong  tincture  of  iodine.  This  remedy  should  be  continued  till 
large  vesicles  form.  Of  course  the  patient  is  to  be  kept  recumbent, 
which  in  most  cases  does  not  need  to  be  urged,  as  the  pain  keeps  him 
quiet.  Since  commencing  this  treatment  I  am  so  well  satisfied  with 
it,  that  I  have  almost  given  up  the  other  antiphlogistics ;  cups,  leeches, 
merciuial  ointment,  etc.  When  the  vesicles  formed  by  the  iodine 
diy  up,  you  apply  more.  Derivation  to  the  intestinal  canal  by  saline 
purgatives  aids  the  treatment,  as  it  does  in  all  acute  inflammationa 
Some  Burgeons  greatly  praise  the  local  application  of  ice  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  disease.  Should  suppuration  nevertheless  occur, 
and  distinct  fluctuation  be  felt  at  the  thinnest  part  of  the  skin,  we 
may  make  several  openings  in  such  a  way  that  the  pus  shall  escape 
without  being  pressed  out ;  then  the  swelling  usually  subsides  quick- 
ly ;  it  is  most  favorable  when  the  fever  ceases  early  and  the  disease 
becomes  chronic.  If  the  fever  continues,  the  suppuration  remains 
profuse,  the  pains  do  not  cease.  We  may  try  to  relieve  this  condi* 
tion  by  continued  applications  of  bladders  of  ice,  with  which  we  also 
tiy  to  alleviate  any  mflammations  of  the  joint  that  may  occur.  I  have 
also  derived  great  advantage  from  the  application  of  a  fenestrated 
plaster-splint,  which  should  be  supported  with  hoops  on  account  of 
the  laige  openings  that  must  be  made  in  it ;  in  cases  where  there  is 
detachment  of  the  epiphysis,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  limb 
should  be  fixed,  if  onl}*  to  render  the  daily  dressing  less  painful 
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tiany  Burgeons  do  Qot  follow  this  treatment,  which  is  backed  by  a 
series  of  favorable  cases.  Some  recommend  making  large,  deep  in- 
cisions down  to  the  bone  at  the  very  start,  or  at  least  as  soon  as 
suppuration  begins.  Such  extensive  wounds  are  bad  in  feverish  pa- 
tients ;  I  am  satisfied  that,  under  these  circumstances,  this  heroic  treat- 
ment renders  the  condition  worse,  it  increases  the  predisposition  to 
pyaemia.  The  idea  that  in  acute  osteomyelitis  ezarticulation  should 
be  made  at  once,  as  otherwise  pyaemia  is  unavoidable,  seems  to  me 
even  more  erroneous.  This  belief  is  certainly  untrue,  and  under 
such  circumstances  amputation  is  not  indicated,  first,  because  at  the 
onset  the  diagnosis  of  osteomyelitis  is  not  absolutely  certain,  as  the 
case  might  possibly  be  one  of  simple  acute  periostitis ;  secondly,  be- 
cause the  prognosis  in  exarticulation  of  large  limbs,  if  done  for  acute 
disease  of  the  bone,  is  always  very  doubtfiiL  In  acute  periostitis  and 
osteomyelitis,  of  the  tibia  for  instance,  I  should  only  amputate  at  the 
thigh  if  the  suppuration  were  very  excessive,  and  acute  suppuration 
of  the  knee-joint  should  occur.  Should  the  disease  affect  the  femui 
and  run  an  unfavorable  course,  I  should  scarcely  hope  to  save  the  pa- 
tient by  an  operation  so  dangerous  as  amputation  at  the  hip-joint. 
We  may  accomplish  much  by  great  care  of  the  patients,  who  are  gen« 
erally  youthfiiL  A  young  girl  with  osteomyelitis  and  periostitis  of 
the  tibia  had  sixteen  chills  in  twelve  days,  and  nevertheless  recovered, 
although  part  of  the  tibia  became  necrosed,  and  the  foot  was  anchy- 
losed. 

I  will  here  add  a  few  remarks  about  suppurative  periostitis  of  the 
third  phalanx  of  the  finger,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  place  where  it  most 
frequently  occurs.  As  this  inflammation  in  the  hand  and  fingers  is 
usually  called  panaritium,  this  periostitis  of  the  last  phalanx  is  termed 
panaritium  periastcUe.  This,  like  any  periostitis,  is  very  painful; 
it  is  a  long  while — sometimes  eight  or  ten  days — ^before  the  pus  pei^ 
forates  outward.  The  termination  in  partial  or  total  necrosis  of  the 
phalanx  is  common,  and  cannot  be  prevented  even  by  an  early  in- 
cision, although  we  often  have  to  make  one  to  relieve  the  disagree- 
able, throbbing,  burning  pain,  partly  by  the  loss  of  blood,  partly  by 
splitting  the  periosteum.  As  the  termination  in  suppuration  can 
scarcely  ever  be  avoided,  we  try  to  induce  it  by  cataplasms,  hand- 
baths,  etc.,  and  thus  hasten  the  course. 

Thus  liar  we  have  only  spoken  of  acute  inflammation  of  the  peri- 
osteum, and  medulla  of  the  long  bones,  but  have  not  considered  that 
of  the  9pongy  bones.  Nor  have  we  considered  the  question  of  in- 
flammation of  the  bone-substance  proper.  Is  there  such  a  thing  ?  I 
think  this  must  be  answered  in  the  negative,  for  I  consider  that  dili^ 
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tation  of  the  vessels,  oell-infiltration,  and  serous  imbibition  of  the  tis- 
sue, in  their  yaiious  combinations,  constitute  the  essence  of  acute  in 
flammations.  In  the  compact  bone-substance  (as  in  the  cortical  layer 
of  a  long  bone)  all  these  requirements  cannot  occur.  In  many  places 
at  least,  the  capillary  vessels  are  so  closely  embedded  in  the  Haver- 
sian canals  that  they  cannot  dilate  much ;  a  certain  amount  of  serous 
Anfiltration  of  the  bone  is  imaginable ;  but  the  firm  bone-substance 
cannot  possess  much  capability  of  swelling.  If  the  term  inflamma- 
tion be  made  so  general  as  to  include  every  quantitative  and  qualita- 
tive disturbance  of  nutrition,  it  would  be  a  very  peculiar  view,  in 
which  I  do  not  participate.  Every  tissue  attacked  by  inflammation 
changes  its  physical  and  chemical  nature,  and  in  acute  inflammation 
of  the  soft  parts  this  takes  place  rapidly ;  the  connective  tissue  es- 
pecially is  quickly  changed  to  a  gelatinous,  albuminous  substance ;  the 
tissue  of  the  cornea  and  cartilage  may  also  change  very  quickly.  For 
chemical  reasons  this  is  impossible  in  bone ;  time  is  required  for  the 
chalky  salts  of  the  bone  to  dissolve,  and  the  bone-cartilage  left  deli- 
quesces like  other  tissue.  Hence,  inflammation  of  compact  bony  tis- 
sue, severe  though  it  be,  cannot  run  its  course  very  rapidly ;  it  always 
takes  a  long  while.  The  above  refers  only  to  compact  bone-substance ; 
fpon^  bones  may  readily  become  inflamed,  that  is,  there  may  be  in- 
flammation of  the  medulla  contained  in  the  spongy  bones  which  has 
the  same  peculiarities  as  that  of  the  long  bones,  only  it  is  not  collected 
together  as  it  is  in  them,  but  it  is  distributed  in  the  meshes  of 
the  bones ;  each  space  contains  many  capillaries,  connective  tissue, 
&t<5ells,  and  nerves ;  acute  inflammation  of  the  spongy  bones  first  oc- 
curs in  these  interspaces,  and  gradually  extends  to  the  bone  proper. 
What  is  called  acute  ostitis  of  a  spongy  bone  is  at  first  only  acute  os- 
teomyelitis. This  when  idiopathic  is  rarely  acute,  but  is  usually 
chronic,  sometimes  subacute.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  traumatic 
acute  osteomyelitis  of  spongy  bones,  about  which  we  shall  here  say 
something,  although  we  have  discussed  its  more  important  features 
when  treating  of  suppuration  of  bone.  Imagine  an  amputation 
wound  close  below  the  knee :  the  tibia  has  been  sawed  through  its 
upper  spongy  part ;  traumatic  inflammation  occurs  in  the  medulla  of 
the  bone,  in  the  meshes  of  the  bone-substance,  with  proliferation  oi 
vessels,  cell-infiltration,  etc. ;  this  leads  to  development  of  granula- 
tions, which  grow  out  from  the  medulla  and  soon  form  a  granulating 
surfitce ;  this  cicatrizes  in  the  usual  manner.  But  subsequently,  if 
you  have  a  chance  to  examine  such  a  stump,  you  find  that,  at  the  sawed 
surface  of  the  bone,  the  meshes  are  filled  with  bone-substance,  and 
the  outer  layer  of  the  spongy  bone  is  transformed  to  compact  bony 
substance ;  that  is,  the  cicatrix  in  the  bone  has  ossified.    This  is  the 
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Dormal  termioation  not  only  of  traumatic  but  of  spontaneous  ostitis : 
the  bony  cicatrix  ossifies.  There  may  also  be  suppuration,  putre£M> 
tion  of  the  medulU  of  spongy  bones,  as  in  long  bones ;  osteophlebitis 
and  its  consequences  may  also  occur.  In  the  lecture  on  suppuration 
of  bone  (p.  228)  and  healing  of  open  fractures  we  treated  fully  of  the 
changes  which  occur  after  the  bone  has  lost  its  periosteum,  of  the 
deyelopment  of  granulations  on  the  surfeice  of  compact  bone-sub- 
stance, and  of  the  accompanjring  superficial  necrosis. 

Here  I  will  merely  add  that  we  sometimes  meet  multiple  inflam- 
mations  of  the  bones  as  we  do  multiple  acute  inflammations  of  the 
soft  parts  (acute  polyarticular  rheumatism) ;  these  may  occur  simul- 
taneously in  the  two  corresponding  bones  of  the  lower  extremities^ 
or  may  follow  each  other ;  e.  g.,  osteomyelitis  of  the  tibia,  suppura- 
tive inflammation  of  the  knee-joint,  osteomyelitis  of  the  femur,  puru- 
lent inflammation  of  the  hip-joint ;  in  one  case  there  was  also  osteo- 
myelitis of  the  other  femur  and  purulent  coxitis  of,  the  other  side. 
Even  such  cases  may  possibly  terminate  favorably,  but  this  is  very 
rare ;  they  usually  end  fatally. 

My  saying  that  I  could  not  imagine  an  acute  inflammation  of 
bony  tissue  has  caused  some  misunderstanding.  In  acute  inflam- 
mation of  bone  no  changes  are  observed  in  the  (fully  developed) 
osseous  tissue,  but  only  in  the  medulla  and  periosteum  and  their 
vessels.  I  do  not  underestimate  the  chemical  changes  (disturb- 
ances of  nutrition)  which  go  on  in  the  tissues  during  inflammation  ; 
but  we  do  not  know  them  :  we  only  conclude  they  occur  from  the 
changes  we  see  in  the  tissues.  We  see  that  inflamed  connective  tissue 
swells,  becomes  cloudy,  is  infiltrated  by  wandering  cells,  softens, 
and  finally  breaks  down  into  pus  ;  and  all  this  occurs  within  a  few 
days.  In  bony  tissue  we  see  none  of  these  changes  ;  we  do  not  see 
that  it  swells  in  acute  infiammation,  or  that  its  interspaces  (except 
the  Haversian  canals)  fill  with  wandering  cells  ;  and  we  know  that 
it  does  not  suddenly  break  down  into  pus.  We  only  know  one  ter- 
mination  of  acute  inflammation  of  bone,  that  is,  death — necrosis ; 
besides  this,  it  may  pass  on  into  chronic  inflammation.  Hence  we 
can  only  say  it  is  probable  that  in  acute  inflammation  of  bone 
changes  of  nutrition  occur,  as  in  that  of  connective  tissue ;  but 
there  is,  or  rather  from  the  nature  of  bone-tissue  there  can  be,  no 
morphological  expression  for  this  change. 

[Osteomyelitis  may  occur  spontaneously,  or  after  "  cold,"  or  sec- 
ondarily in  the  vicinity  of  acutely-inflamed  joints,  or  as  a  result  of 
severe  crushing  or  subcutaneous  fractures  ;  also  after  acute  infec- 
tious diseases,  especially  typhus,  scarlatina,  and  measles,  or  after  in- 
flammations of  any  part  of  the  body.    But  it  is  probable  that  neither 
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catching  cold  nor  injury  is  the  sole  actual  cause,  but  that  it  is  due 
rather  to  a  general  or  local  infection,  like  articular  rheumatism  and 
certain  phlegmons,  though  we  cannot  always  discover  the  source  of 
the  infection.  After  Hoser  and  LUeke  advanced  the  theory  that 
this  disease  was  of  infectious  origin,  Kocher^  Boaenhach^  Bunchy 
and  others,  showed  experimentally  that  acute  suppurative  osteomy- 
elitis could  not  be  induced  by  chemical  or  mechanical  injury,  but 
resulted  at  once  if  putrefying  matters  were  applied  to  fresh  wounds 
of  bone.  The  affection  does  not  seem  to  be  induced  by  any  specific 
poison,  but  may  be  excited  by  a  variety  of  putrid  matters  already 
in  the  body,  or  which  may  have  entered  through  the  alimentary 
canal,  if  an  injury  or  irritation  of  the  medulla  of  bone  has  been 
developed  in  any  way.  Rarely,  several  bones  are  attacked  at  the 
same  time  ;  we  have  a  multiple  osteomyelitis  ;  we  do  not  know  if 
this  is  due  to  an  infection  acting  at  the  same  time  on  various  points, 
or  to  passage  of  the  poison  from  the  point  primarily  affected.  On 
examining  the  diseased  bone,  we  find  scattered  in  the  medulla  nu- 
merous punctate  abscesses  composed  of  pus-corpuscles  and  numer- 
ous micrococci,  or  larger  collections  of  putrid  pus  containing  also 
quantities  of  large  multigranular  cells,  proliferating  fatty  tissue 
according  to  Bosenbachy  and  spindle-shaped  elements.  If  infection 
has  occurred  in  any  way,  there  will  be  acute  suppurations  leading 
to  decomposition  of  the  medulla  in  the  worst  cases.  The  peri- 
osteum becomes  diseased  at  once,  or  secondarily  ;  either  without 
direct  connection  with  the  primary  abscess,  or  after  it  has  opened. 
Often  the  neighboring  joints  are  affected,  either  at  the  onset  or 
later.  There  are  also  inflammations  of  the  serous  membranes,  sup- 
purative pleuritis  and  pericarditis,  abscesses  in  the  lungs,  liver,  etc. 
The  disease  proves  fatal  with  typhoid  symptoms  and  coma  by 
general  septic  infection,  or  by  pyaemia  from  absorption  of  pus,  or 
lastly,  after  a  protracted  course  from  secondary  inflammation  of 
internal  organs.  Although  between  the  severe  rapidly  fatal  cases 
and  the  milder  forms  of  osteomyelitis  there  is  no  essential  etio- 
logical  difference,  those  that  are  hopeless  from  the  first  are  fortu- 
nately rare,  and  in  some  places  never  occur.  Sometimes  in  the 
joint  implicated  there  is  development  of  gas,  even  before  the 
abscess  has  opened ;  this  is  a  bad  sign.  The  pus  in  bones  affected 
with  osteomyelitis  often  contains  fat-globules  from  the  medulla 
and  quantities  of  micrococci,  which  are  also  found  in  purulent 
thrombi  of  osseous  veins,  metastatic  deposits  in  the  kidneys,  etc. 

While  acute  osteomyelitis  comes  from  infection  of  the  blood- 
vessels of  the  bone  by  septic  matters,  there  is  another  form  of 
ostitis  and  osteomyelitis,  probably  also  due  to  entrance  of  a  foreign 
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body  into  the  ycBselB,  but  whose  action  is  chiefly  mechanical.  This 
peculiar  and  etiologically  very  interesting  form,  described  by  Eng- 
Hack  and  Chiasenbauery  is  ostitis  of  turners  of  mother-of-pearl ; 
these  workmen  are  mostly  young,  and  live  in  an  atmosphere 
impregnated  with  very  fine  powder  of  mother-of-pearl  ;  they  are 
frequently  attacked  by  painful,  multiple  inflammations  of  the 
diaphyses  of  the  long  bones,  with  marked  swelling  of  the  peri- 
osteum, which  have  a  subacute  course,  and  according  to  present 
experience  never  lead  to  suppuration.  The  result  of  this  osteoperi- 
ostitis is  complete  recovery  ;  at  most  there  is  left  some  thickening 
of  the  periosteum,  but  relapses  occur  if  patients  resume  their  occu- 
pation. From  chemical  and  microscopical  examination  of  the 
mother-of-pearl  dust,  and  clinical  observations,  Gu88enbauer  offers 
the  following  hypothesis  as  to  the  genesis  of  this  disease  :  Besides 
inorganic,  mother-of-pearl  dust  has  organic  constituents,  which,  be- 
ing inhaled  into  the  lungs,  pass  into  the  circulation  ;  the  molecules 
of  the  organic  constituents  are  of  such  a  size  that  they  stick  in  the 
small  arteries  of  the  diaphyses,  and  there  form  emboli  and  in- 
duce inflammation  of  the  bone  and  secondarily  of  the  periosteum. 
In  the  diaphyses  of  the  long  bones  there  are  minute  arteries  sup« 
plying  a  circumscribed  territory  (terminal  arteries  of  Cohnheim). 
This  explanation  might  account  for  the  sudden  painful  occurrence 
of  the  disease,  and  the  subsequent  local  swelling,  as  well  as  its 
being  confined  to  the  diaphysis,  which  is  the  only  seat  of  the 
peculiar  arrangement  of  the  vessels. 

A  belief  in  the  infectious  nature  of  osteomyelitis  will  greatly 
influence  the  treatment.  If  there  be  fever,  with  morning  remisi 
sions,  give  fifteen  to  twenty  grains  of  quinine  or  ninety  to  one 
hundred  and  eighty  grains  of  salicylate  of  soda  daily  during  the 
remission.  If  certain  of  the  diagnosis,  the  abscess  should  be  opened 
early,  with  antiseptic  precautions.  An  incision  should  be  made 
down  to  the  bone  at  the  tender  spot,  and,  if  no  pus  be  found  under 
the  periosteum,  an  opening  should  be  made  in  the  bone  with  a 
trephine  or  chisel  ;  the  pus  should  be  washed  out,  the  wound  dis- 
infected, and  an  antiseptic  dressing  applied.  If,  instead  of  being 
circumscribed,  the  pus  be  infiltrated  through  the  bone,  opening  the 
medullary  cavity  will  probably  do  little  good. 

The  treatment  of  ordinary  subacute  periostitis  is  more  simple 
and  easy  ;  we  may  quietly  await  suppuration  and  incise  when 
fluctuation  is  evident ;  till  then  use  moist-warmth,  rest,  elevation, 
and  moderate  compression  of  the  limb.  When  pus  appears  at  any 
point,  open  with  antiseptic  precautions,  drain,  and  apply  Lister^B 
dressing  till  the  cavity  fills  up.     Fixation  of  a  limb  affected  with 
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acute  OBteomyelitis  is  the  more  important  the  more  acute  and 
painful  the  process,  and  it  is  particularly  necessary  when  there  is 
detachment  of  an  epiphysis.  In  such  cases  plaster  dressings  were 
formerly  applied,  but  for  Listeria  dressing  splints  and  starched 
gauze  (organtin)  are  better,  or  else  permanent  extension  and  gutta- 
percha splints. 

Under  suitable  treatment,  after  evacuation  of  the  pus,  fever  is 
arrested,  swelling  disappears  from  the  limb,  and  the  disease  passes 
into  a  chronic  stage.  During  this  time  moderate  discharge  of  pus 
continues,  and  gradually  the  necrosed  portion  of  bone  becomes 
detached  from  the  healthy  part.  This  constitutes  the  process  of 
repair  and  restitution :  on  the  one  hand,  the  sequestrum  is  elimi- 
nated ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  loss  of  substance  in  the  bone  is  re- 
placed. Suppurative  inflammation  of  joints  requires  special  treat- 
ment, of  which  we  will  treat  in  the  next  chapter.] 


We  now  come  to  acute  inflammation  of  the  joints.  As  we 
have  previously  spoken  of  traumatic  articular  inflammations,  you 
already  know  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  diseased  joints.  You 
also  know  that  serous  membranes  have  a  great  tendency  to  excrete 
fluid  exudation  when  irritated,  but  that  this  exudation  may  also 
contain  pus,  if  the  inflammatory  irritation  be  very  intense.  As 
there  is  a  pleurisy  with  effusion  of  sero-fibrinous  fluid  (the  ordinary 
form),  and  a  variety  with  purulent  effusion  (so-called  empyema), 
so  in  joints  we  speak  of  serous  synovitis,  or  hydrops,  and  of  puru- 
lent synovitis,  or  empyema;  both  forms  of  the  disease  may  be 
either  acute  or  chronic,  and  they  induce  various  diseases  of  the 
cartilage,  bone,  articular  capsule,  periosteum,  and  surrounding  mus- 
cles. You  will  see  that  it  is  always  more  complicated  with  these 
diseases  the  more  complicated  the  affected  part  is.  Of  late,  great 
importance  has  been  attached  (especially  by  French  surgeons)  to 
speaking,  first,  of  diseases  of  the  synovial  membrane,  then  of  those 
of  the  cartilage,  articular  capsule,  and  bone,  corresponding  to  the 
anatomical  conditions.  Correct  as  this  division  would  be,  if  it 
were  only  a  question  of  representing  the  pathological  anatomical 
changes^  it  is  of  little  use  in  practice.  The  surgeon  always  views 
inflammation  of  the  joint  as  a  whole,  and,  although  he  should  know 
which  part  of  the  joint  suffers  most,  this  is  only  a  part  of  what  he 
should  know ;  course,  symptoms,  and  constitutional  state,  equally 
demand  his  attention,  and  determine  the  treatment.  Hence  the 
entire  clinical  appearance  will  determine  the  divisions  of  this,  as  of 
many  other  diseases. 
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At  present  we  are  speaking  only  of  apparentlj  spontaneous  acute 
inflammations  of  the  joints.  In  many  cases  they  are  evidently  due  to 
catching  cold,  in  other  cases  their  causes  are  obscure.  Some  of  the  more 
subacute  cases  are  of  metastatic  nature  and  appear  as  pyesmia.  But 
at  present  we  shall  speak  only  of  the  idiopathic  inflammations,  which, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  traumatic,  are  termed  rheumcUiCj  as  they  are 
often  due  to  cold.  Patients  requiring  your  aid  for  such  acute  inflam- 
mations  of  the  joints,  will  present  somewhat  different  symptoms.  I^ 
for  illustration,  we  agam  take  the  knee-joint,  you  will  have  about  the 
following  picture :  A  strong,  otherwise  healthy  man  has  taken  to  bedi 
l)ecause  for  a  day  or  two  his  knee  has  been  swollen,  hot,  and  paiufid ; 
you  find  this  on  examining  the  knee,  you  also  find  distinct  fluctuation 
in  the  joint,  and  that  the  patella  is  somewhat  lifted  up,  and  always 
rises  again  if  pressed  down ;  the  skin  over  the  joint  is  not  red  ;  the 
patient  lies  with  his  leg  stretched  out  in  bed,  has  no  fever,  and,  if  you 
ask  him,  can  bend  and  extend  the  knee,  though  with  some  difficulty. 
You  here  have  an  acute  serous  synovitis^  or  hydrops  genu  acutus.  The 
anatomical  condition  of  the  knee  is  as  follows :  the  83movial  membrane 
is  slightly  swollen  and  moderately  vascular ;  the  articular  cavity  full 
of  serum,  which  has  mingled  with  the  synovia ;  there  are  a  few  flocculi 
of  fibrine  in  the  fluid,  the  rest  of  the  joint  is  healthy.  Anatomically 
the  state  is  just  like  a  subacute  bursitis  tendinum  or  a  moderate 
pleurisy.  This  disease  is  generally  cured  without  difficulty ;  quiet,  re- 
peatedly painting  with  tinctiure  of  iodine,  or  a  few  blisters,  or  com- 
pression with  wet  bandages,  suffice  to  remove  the  aflection  in  a  few 
days,  or  at  least  to  take  o£f  its  acuteness ;  all  the  symptoms  of  the 
acute  inflammation  may  subside,  the  patient  may  go  about  with 
scarcely  any  difficulty,  but  there  remains  too  much  fluid  in  the  joint, 
a  hydrops  chronicus  of  the  joint  is  left. 

You  may  be  called  to  another  patient  with  inflammation  of  the 
knee-joint.  A  few  days  previously  the  young  man  has  caught  cold  ; 
soon  after  this  his  knee  has  begun  to  pain,  high  fever  has  come  on, 
perhaps  a  heavy  chill ;  the  joint  has  constantly  grown  more  painfuL 
The  patient  lies  in  bed,  with  the  knee  flexed  so  that  the  thigh  is 
strongly  rotated  outward  and  abducted  ;  he  resists  every  attempt  tG 
move  the  log,  as  it  causes  him  terrible  pain.  The  knee-joint  is  greatly 
swollen  and  feels  hot,  but  there  is  no  fluctuation,  the  skin  is  oedematous 
and  red  about  the  knee,  the  whole  leg  also  is  oedematous ;  on  account 
of  the  pain  it  is  impossible  to  extend  the  knee  or  to  flex  it  more. 
What  a  contrast  to  the  former  case !  If  you  have  a  chance  to  examine 
the  joint  in  this  stage,  you  find  great  swelling  of  the  synovial  mem- 
brane ;  it  is  very  red,  pufiy,  and  microscopically  appears  infiltrated 
with  plastic  matter  and  scrum.     In  the  joint  there  is  usually  a  little 
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flocculent  pus  mixed  witb  the  synovia,  there  may  also  be  pure  pus. 
The  surface  of  the  cartilage  looks  cloudy,  and  microscopically  perhaps 
shows  little  change  beyond  turbidity  of  the  hyaline  substance ;  possi- 
bly the  cartilage  cavities  are  somewhat  enlai^ged  and  filled  with  an  un* 
usual  number  of  cells.  The  tissue  of  the  articular  capsule  is  oedematous. 
Here  you  have  hpuntlerU  very  acute  synovitis^  in  which  the  cartilage 
threatens  to  participate ;  should  the  disease  continue,  and  the  pus  in 
the  joint  increase,  you  may  correctly  call  it  empyema  of  the  Joint. 

The  difference  between  the  first  and  second  forms  of  acute  syno- 
vitis is  essentially  that,  in  the  second,  the  tissue  of  the  s3movial 
membrane  is  deeply  a£fected,  while  in  the  first  the  increased  secretion 
is  the  chief  feature.  Between  these  two  forms  are  subacute  cases,  in 
which  the  secretion  becomes  purulent  and  collects  in  great  quantity, 
without  there  being  any  great  destruction  of  the  S3movial  membrane. 
Ji,  VoUcmann  calls  this  ^'  catarrhal  inflammation  "  of  the  joint ;  it  is 
somewhat  more  painful  than  ordinary  acute  hydrops,  from  which  the 
catarrhal  purulent  form  may  proceed,  though  this  is  rarely  the  case. 
I  have  already  said  what  was  necessary  about  the  course  and  treat- 
ment of  acute  hydrops.  The  course  and  results  of  the  more  paren- 
chymatous synovitis,  which  is  predisposed  to  suppuration,  depend 
greatly  on  when  the  treatment  is  begun  and  what  it  is.  Usually  a 
few  leeches  are  applied  and  then  the  joint  is  poulticed,  from  an  idea 
of  the  old  school,  that  rheumatic  articular  inflammations  should  be 
treated  with  warm  applications.  I  consider  leeches  almost  useless  in 
these  a£fections ;  perhaps  there  may  be  a  question  about  keeping  the 
limb  warm,  for  this  is  often  pleasant  to  the  patient ;  it  alleviates  the 
pain  in  inflammations  of  the  serous  membranes,  often  more  so  than  cold 
does ;  at  least  the  latter  must  act  for  some  time  before  having  a  favo> 
able  effect.  I  explain  this  as  follows :  The  warm  applications  induce 
fluxion  to  the  vessels  of  the  skin,  and  thus  empty  those  of  the  sjmo- 
vial  membrane ;  but  this  effect  is  not  long  continued ;  fluxion  to  the 
inflamed  deeper  parts  returns  again,  and  is  stronger  than  to  the  artifi- 
cially-warmed skin.  On  application  of  a  large  bladder  of  ice  to  the 
joint,  the  vessels  of  the  skin  contract,  and  perhaps  drive  the  blood  to 
the  vessels  of  the  inflamed  part  more  strongly  than  before,  till  gradu- 
ally the  cold  has  its  effect  on  these  also,  and  if  the  cold  continues  the 
effect  becomes  permanent.  It  seems  more  rational  always  to  use  cold 
in  these  cases ;  in  very  acute  inflammations  of  the  joint  the  employ- 
ment of  ice-bladders  has  also  proved  very  practical.  Besides  using 
cold,  you  may  also  induce  active  derivation  to  the  skin  by  strong  tine* 
ture  of  iodine,  or  by  a  large  blister.  But  besides  these  remedies  it  is 
most  important  to  bring  the  joint  into  a  proper  position  and  keep  it 
there,  for,  if  we  do  not  obtain  a  perfect  cure,  and  the  joint  remains 
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stiff,  the  flexed  position  of  the  knee,  which  is  so  frequent,  is  a  very 
unfortunate  addition  to  the  stiffness,  as  it  renders  the  limb  nearly 
if  not  entirely  useless. 

The  malposition  should  be  relieved  ;  this  should  be  done  for 
each  joint  in  such  a  way  that  in  case  of  complete  stiffness  its  posi- 
tion shall  be  most  favorable.  The  hip  and  knee-joint  should  be 
extended,  the  foot  and  elbow  at  right  angles  ;  the  wrist  and  shoul- 
der do  not  get  out  of  position  ;  the  former  usually  remains  extended, 
the  latter  usually  takes  such  a  position  that  the  arm  lies  against  the 
thorax.  There  is  very  great  difference  in  the  frequency  of  acute 
disease  in  the  different  joints  ;  the  knee  is  most  frequently  affected, 
then  the  elbow  and  wrist ;  acute  inflammation  of  the  hip,  shoulder, 
and  ankle,  is  rare.  Acute  articular  inflammations  are  more  frequent 
in  young  persons  than  in  old,  but  hardly  ever  occur  in  children. 
But,  to  return  again  to  the  improvement  of  the  position  of  the 
joint :  you  will  tell  me  this  is  impossible.  Chloroform  is  here  use- 
ful ;  this  remedy  has  become  most  important  in  the  treatment  of 
inflammations  of  the  joints.  Tou  narcotize  the  patient  deeply,  and 
can  then  move  the  limb  without  trouble  ;  the  muscles,  which  pre- 
viously contracted  on  the  least  touch,  now  yield  without  difficulty. 
If  we  continue  with  our  former  hypothetical  case,  you  extend  the 
knee,  envelop  it  in  a  thick  layer  of  wadding,  and  apply  a  plaster- 
splint  from  the  foot  to  the  middle  of  the  thigh.  When  the  patient 
awakes,  he  will  at  flrst  complain  of  severe  pain  ;  give  him  a  quarter 
of  a  grain  of  morphia  and  apply  one  or  two  bladders  of  ice  over  the 
plaster-splint  to  the  knee ;  the  cold  acts  slowly,  but  finally  proves 
effective,  and  in  twenty-four  hours  the  patient  feels  tolerably  com- 
fortable. The  slight  compression  made  by  the  well-padded  plaster- 
splint  also  has  a  favorable  antiphlogistic  action  ;  if  there  be  fever, 
you  may  give  cooling  medicines  and  saline  purgatives ;  but  the 
patient  needs  no  further  treatment.  Before  applying  the  dressing, 
you  may  have  the  limb  rubbed  with  mercurial  ointment  or  painted 
with  tincture  of  iodine.  It  is  best  to  apply  the  dressing  even  in 
the  most  acute  stage  ;  of  course  it  must  be  done  very  carefully, 
avoiding  any  strangulating  pressure.  Recently  it  has  been  shown 
that,  even  in  very  acute  inflammations  of  the  joints,  surprising  re- 
sults may  be  obtained  by  extension  with  weights.  It  is  very  inter- 
esting to  observe  how  a  continued  moderate  traction  lessens  the 
pain  in  the  joint  and  relaxes  the  muscles.  But  much  depends  on 
the  application  of  the  dressings,  and  I  cannot  too  strongly  urge  on 
you  to  attend  carefully  to  these  apparently  simple  mechanical 
things,  whose  importance  you  will  not  correctly  estimate  till  thrown 
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on  your  own  resources  in  practice,  and  obliged  to  attend  to  the 
minutest  details  yourself. 

[The  treatment  in  acute  non-traumatic  suppuration  of  joints  has 
changed  greatly  within  a  few  years.  If,  after  fixation  of  the  joint, 
the  inflammation  threatens  progress,  we  may  open  the  joint  freely 
with  antiseptic  precautions,  as  was  described  when  treating  of 
traumatic  cases.  Pus  is  evacuated  and  all  recesses  of  the  synovial 
sac  are  to  be  washed  out  with  a  two-per-cent.  solution  of  carbolic 
acid ;  the  joint  should  be  drained,  disinfected  with  a  five-per-cent. 
solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  and  a  Listeria  dressing  applied  ;  then 
the  limb  kept  in  proper  splints.  Instead  of  Listeria  dressing,  per- 
manent irrigation  with  Burow^a  solution  may  be  indicated ;  in 
patients  with  high  fever  this  has  the  advantage  of  being  an  excel- 
lent means  for  reducing  temperature.  By  this  treatment  we  may 
succeed  in  curing  the  case  with  a  movable  joint  if  the  articular 
cartilages  have  not  been  destroyed  ;  and  at  any  rate  we  may  pre- 
vent periarticular  abscesses  and  absorption  of  pus.  If  extensive 
suppuration  of  the  soft  parts  has  begun,  permanent  irrigation  is 
particularly  indicated,  but  will  often  prove  ineffectual,  and  amputa- 
tion will  be  necessary.] 

If  caUed  to  the  case  early,  you  may  sometimes  not  only  arrest  the 
acute  stage  of  the  disease,  but  may  preserve  to  your  patient  a  mov- 
able joint.  But,  even  if  called  late,  the  above  treatment  should  be 
pursued.  If  the  pain  is  relieved  and  the  fever  ceases,  you  may  re- 
move the  dressing  in  a  few  weeks,  for  the  disease  lasts  several  weeks 
under  any  circumstances ;  perhaps  three  to  five  months  may  elapse 
before  the  inflammation  entirely  disappears;  gradually  the  normal 
condition  and  the  former  mobility  return,  then  the  patient  should  be 
earnestly  warned  against  taking  cold  or  excessive  motion,  for  a  second 
attack  might  not  turn  out  so  welL 

Supposing  the  acute  process  does  not  subside  under  the  treatment 
instituted,  but  continues  to  progress,  it  may  pass  into  a  chronic  form, 
or  remain  acute ;  we  shall  hereafter  treat  of  the  former  case.  Let  us 
at  present  suppose  that  the  pain,  instead  of  subsiding,  becomes  more 
severe,  and  you  are  obliged  to  split  the  dressing  along  the  front ;  you 
find  the  knee  more  swollen,  distinctly  fluctuating,  and  the  patella 
very  movable,  while  the  patient  has  high  fever.  If  the  disease  con- 
tinues, the  fluctuation  may  extend  farther  and  farther,  upward  to  the 
thigh,  for  instance,  and  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  of  the  thigh 
and  leg  may  participate  in  the  suppuration*  Formerly  this  extension 
was-attributed  to  subcutaneous  bursting,  or  partial  suppuration  of  the 
synovial  aacs  aroimd  the  joint,  especially  of  the  large  one  under  the 
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tendon  of  the  quadriceps  femoris,  and  of  the  bursa  poplitea ;  to  pre* 
rent  this  misfortune  it  was  oonsidered  advisable  to  tap  the  joint  with 
a  trocar,  in  the  above  stage  of  the  disease,  to  let  out  most  of  the  pus, 
and  then  carefully  close  the  opening.  From  my  own  experience  I  should 
consider  this  operation  as  rarely  indicated,  for  I  have  convinced  my- 
self, by  careful  examinations  of  patients,  and  occasionally  of  the 
cadaver,  that  these  periarticular  abscesses  in  the  cellular  tissue,  oo 
curring  in  acute  synovitis,  and  also  in  ostitis  of  the  articular  extremi- 
ties, form  separately,  and  break  into  the  joint  late,  if  they  do  so  at 
alL  With  the  development  of  these  abscesses  the  general  condition 
of  the  patient  is  usually  impaired ;  he  has  high  fever,  with  intercur- 
rent chills,  his  cheeks  fall  in,  he  efmaciates,  loses  his  appetite,  and 
becomes  sleepless.  Quinine  and  opium  finally  lose  their  effect,  and, 
unless  you  amputate  the  thigh  early  enough,  the  patient  dies  firom  the 
exhausting  suppuration  and  continued  fever;  perhaps,  also,  he  may 
have  metastatic  abscesses.  If,  by  the  applications  of  ice,  by  one  oi 
more  incisions  for  evacuating  the  pus,  by  quinine  and  opium,  yon  buo> 
ceed  in  breaking  the  acute  stage  of  the  disease,  and  making  it  dironiO| 
you  wiU  not  obtain  a  movable  joint,  but  even  if  it  is  flexed  at  a  right 
angle,  the  leg  will  be  useful ;  this  is  the  best  result  that  we  can  gain 
after  days  and  weeks  of  anxiety  and  care,  if  the  inflammation  reaches 
the  above  grade.  The  anatomical  changes  in  a  knee-j(Hnt  in  thia 
stage  of  inflammation  are  as  follows :  The  joint  is  filled  with  thick 
yellow  pus,  mixed  with  fibrinous  flocculi ;  the  synovial  membrane  is 
covered  with  dense  purulent  fibrous  rinds,  under  which  it  is  very  red 
and  pu%,  partly  ulcerated ;  the  cartilage  is  partly  broken  down  into 
pulp,  partly  necrosed  and  peels  off;  the  bone  under  it  is  very  red  or 
infiltrated  (osteomyelitis ;  usually  in  these  cases  a  secondary,  rarely  a 
primary  disease). 

The  prognosis  of  this  disease  is  not  very  bad  in  young,  vigorous 
persons,  when  the  proper  treatment  is  resorted  to  early ;  it  is  very 
bad,  almost  absolutely  fatal,  in  old,  decrepit  persons. 


In  the  above  I  have  pictiu^d  to  you  tjpical  cases  of  the  two  forms 
of  synovitis,  the  serous  and  parenchymatous  (purulent),  and  am  satis* 
fied  that  in  practice  you  will  readily  recognize  these  pictures  again; 
and  you  will  have  no  difficulty  in  applying  what  has  been  said  of  the 
knee  to  other  joints.  Now  I  must  add  that  there  is  still  another 
acute  or  subacute  form  of  articular  inflammation,  which  offers  some 
peculiarities.  I  refer  to  <xctite  articular  rheumatism^  This  veiy  pe- 
culiar disease,  which  will  be  treated  of  more  fully  in  the  lectures  on 
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mtemal  medicine,  is  characterized  bj  its  attacking  several  joints  at 
once,  and  its  tendency  to  cause  inflammations  of  other  serous  mem- 
branes, such  as  the  pericardium  and  endocardium,  the  pleura,  and 
rarely  the  peritonaeum  and  arachnoid.  This  simultaneous  disease  of 
these  membranes  and  of  the  joints  marks  the  affection  as  one  impli- 
cating the  whole  body  from  the  start ;  indeed,  from  the  importance 
of  the  organ  affected,  the  pericarditis  and  endocarditis  are  often  so 
prominent,  and  so  much  influence  the  treatment,  that  the  surgical 
treatment  of  the  joints  is  a  very  secondary  matter ;  this  is  the  more 
apt  to  be  the  case,  as  this  disease,  although  very  painful,  rarely  proves 
dangerous  to  the  limb  or  to  life.  The  chief  symptoms  of  the  local 
affection,  beyond  which  the  disease  rarely  proceeds,  are,  great  pain  in 
the  joint  on  every  motion  or  touch,  oedema  of  the  surrounding  soft 
parts,  and  rarely  redness  of  the  skin«  From  the  few  autopsies  that 
have  been  made,  it  appears  that  the  synovia  increases  somewhat^  is 
sometimes  mixed  with  flocculi  of  pus,  and  the  synovial  membrane  is 
swollen  and  red ;  the  cartilage  is  seldom  implicated ;  the  collection 
of  fluid  is  not  often  so  great  as  to  cause  fluctuation.  Acute  rheuma- 
tism is  very  frequent,  but  it  is  rarely  fatal,  so  that  the  pathological 
anatomical  appearances  are  little  known.  From  all  the  Sjrmptoms  of 
this  disease,  it  is  evidently  a  specific,  limited  disease,  of  a  peculiar 
character,  but  with  a  course  so  atypical,  and  causes  so  obscure,  that 
its  actual  character  has  not  yet  been  determined.  I  have  my  doubts 
whether,  besides  this  polyarticular^  we  can  speak  of  a  monarticular 
acute  rheumatism^  for  it  is  just  the  multiplicity  of  the  points  of 
inflammation,  and  their  slight  tendency  to  suppurate,  that  charac- 
terize the  disease ;  at  all  events,  I  should  not  consider  an  inflammation 
limited  to  one  joint  as  a  symptom  of  acute  rheumatism,  unless  pleu- 
risy, pericarditis,  or  some  other  complication  peculiar  to  rheumatism, 
also  occurred ;  should  none  of  these  come  on,  the  disease  is  purely  local, 
a  simple  inflammation  of  the  joint,  which  is  probably  called  rheumatic 
simply  because  it  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  catching  cold.  In  acute 
rheumatism,  the  resolution  of  the  articular  inflammation  and  the  res^ 
toration  of  the  joint  to  its  functions  are  so  common  that  we  rarely  see 
any  other  termination.  That  the  disease  is  tedious,  and  generally 
lasts  six  or  eight  weeks,  is  not  so  much  due  to  the  duration  of  the 
affection  in  a  single  joint  as  to  its  attacking  first  one  joint,  then  an- 
other, and  exacerbations  readily  occurring  in  joints  that  had  recov- 
ered ;  thus  the  disease  proves  tedious,  both  for  physician  and  patient, 
and  the  greatest  watchfulness  and  care  are  necessary  to  avoid  all 
sources  of  injury  that  may  again  arouse  the  disease.  It  is  exceedingly 
rare  for  one  of  the  affected  joints  to  go  on  to  intense  suppuration  or 
empyema ;  more  frequently,  in  spite  of  the  subsidence  of  the  disease, 
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a  joint  remains  stiff  and  painful,  and  passes  into  a  state  of  chronio 
inflamniation.  You  see  that  the  prognosis  of  this  disease,  as  far  as  it 
concerns  the  joint^  may  be  called  very  favorable ;  without  any  inter- 
ference firom  the  physician,  the  joint-inflammations  generally  run  a 
£AVorabIe  course.  Hence  all.  that  we  do  for  the  local  disease  is  to  en- 
velop the  joint  in  wadding,  tow,  oakum,  or  wool,  to  protect  it  from 
changes  of  temperature.  Mild  cutaneous  irritants  and  painting  with 
tincture  of  iodine  may  also  be  usefuL  For  alleviating  the  pain  in  the 
joints  and  hastening  the  course  of  the  disease,  Stromet/er  and  others 
recommend  the  employment  of  bladders  of  ice,  and  generally  keeping 
the  joint  cool,  rather  than  warm.  But  I  think  this  treatment  will  find 
few  disciples,  for  it  is  quite  troublesome,  and  experience  shows  that 
the  articular  inflammations  get  on  well  without  such  applications. 
Internally,  we  may  give  diuretics,  diaphoretics,  or  cooling  salts ;  in 
heart^ffections,  local  antiphlogistics,  digitalis,  eta,  are  indicated,  as 
will  be  taught  you  more  particularly  in  special  pathologies,  and  in  the 
medical  clinics. 

Next  to  acute  rheumatism  comes  acute  arthritic  inflammation  of 
the  joints.  The  attack  of  podagra  or  chiragra  is  also  specific  and 
belongs  to  true  gout ;  here,  also,  the  articular  inflammation  is  an  acute 
serous  S3movitis,  but  with  very  little  secretion  of  fluid  in  the  joint. 
But  one  thing  peculiar  to  acute  arthritic  inflammation  is  the  never- 
failing  coincident  inflammation  of  the  surrounding  parts :  the  peri- 
osteimi,  sheaths  of  the  tendons,  but  especially  of  the  skin;  this 
always  reddens,  becomes  glistening  and  tense,  as  in  erysipelas,  and  is 
veiy  painful;  it  even  desquamates  occasionally  after  the  attack. 
Acute  arthritic  articular  inflammation  is  far  more  painful  than  rheu- 
matic  We  shall  hereafter  speak  of  the  treatment  of  arthritis  and  the 
arthritic  diathesis. 


There  is  still  another  variety  of  acute  articular  inflammation,  the 
metastatic,  about  which  we  shall  have  something  more  to  say  when 
treating  of  pyaemia.  Acute  or  subacute  metastatic  inflammation  of 
the  joint  is  usuaUy  at  first  serous,  but  soon  purely  suppurative  syno- 
vitis.    Several  forms  may  be  distinguished  : 

1.  GonorrhoecU  inflammation  of  the  joints.  This  occurs  in  mew 
suffering  from  gonorrhoea ;  occasionally,  also,  it  occurs  after  the  intro- 
duction of  bougies  into  the  urethra ;  it  attacks  the  knee-joint  almost 
exclusively.  Some  authors  assert  that  it  is  especially  apt  to  develop 
when  the  gonorrhoea  is  arrested  suddenly.  This  is  not  my  own  ex- 
perience.  In  proportion  to  the  frequency  of  gonorrhoea,  it  is  very 
rare,  but  I  have  seen  it  quite  frequently  when  a  patient  with  active 
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gonorrbcea  baa  oaugbt  cold  Tbe  incomprebensible  connection  be- 
tween purulent  catarrb  of  tbe  uretbra  and  inflammations  of  tbe  knee- 
joint  migbt  be  denied,  and  the  simultaneous  occurrence  of  tbe  two 
diseases  be  considered  as  accidental ;  but  tbe  experience  of  too  many 
surgeons,  and  also  cases  wbere  inflammations  of  tbe  knee-joint  occur 
after  otber  irritations  of  tbe  uretbra  (as  bj  bougies),  speak  in  its 
favor.  Gronorrboeal  gonartbritis  usually  attacks  botb  sides,  and  is  a 
subacute  serous  Sjoiovitis,  wbicb  generally  soon  disappears  under 
proper  rest,  avoidance  of  new  irritation  of  tbe  uretbra,  blisters,  tinc- 
ture of  iodine,  and  sligbt  compression  of  tbe  joint ;  and,  after  reab- 
sorption  of  tbe  fluid,  it  ends  in  perfect  cure.  But  irritability  of  tbe 
joint  is  apt  to  remain,  and  not  unfrequently  tbe  same  person  getting 
another  gonorrhoea  is  again  attacked  with  inflammation  of  tbe  joints. 
In  some  cases  chronic  articular  rheumatism  is  said  to  follow  gonor- 
rhceal  gonartbritis. 

2.  PycBmic  ir^/kimfnation  also  occurs  very  fircquently  in  one  knee, 
as  well  as  in  tbe  ankle,  shoulder,  elbow,  and  wrist ;  rarely  in  tbe  hip. 
It  is  a  pure  purulent  synovitis,  subsequently  accompanied  by  suppu* 
ration  of  the  periarticular  cellular  tissue,  but  usually  with  subacute 
course,  and  hence  we  do  not  always  find  it  fully  developed  at  the  time 
of  autopsy.  Pysemic  patients  do  not  always  die  with  suppuration  of 
tbe  joint,  and  I  have  witnessed  reabsorption  in  cases  where  the  patient 
lived  through  tbe  purulent  infection.  The  treatment  does  not  difler 
from  that  above  given ;  if  the  collection  of  pus  is  excessive,  puncture 
will  relieve  the  pain.  Suppurations  of  the  joint  due  to  injuries,  and 
lacerations  of  the  urethra  by  careless  catheterization,  and  usually 
accompanied  by  chills,  are  of  course  pyaemic,  not  gonorrboeaL  In 
Berlin  I  treated  a  young  man  who  had  a  rupture  of  tbe  uretbra  caused 
by  bougies,  and  consequently  an  abscess  of  the  left  shoulder,  with 
suppuration  of  tbe  acromial  joint  of  tbe  clavicle,  which  induced  sub- 
luxation of  that  bone.  The  patient  recovered  perfectly;  and,  as 
tbe  abscess  was  not  large,  it  was  not  opened.  A  year  later  I  saw 
the  young  man  again.  Tbe  abscess  bad  become  somewhat  smaller, 
fluctuation  was  still  distinct;  but,  as  it  caused  no  disturbance  of 
function  or  otber  difficulty,  and  the  patient  was  blooming  and 
healthy,  I  avoided  opening  the  abscess,  and  advise  you  to  do  the 
same  with  cold  abscesses  which  evidently  communicate  with  a  joint, 
as  the  opening  does  little  good  and  may  do  much  barm,  by  pos- 
sibly inducing  acute  inflammation  of  tbe  joint  and  very  disagree- 
able results. 

3.  Puerperal  ir^flammcUiona  of  the  joints.  Puerperal  fever  is  a 
form  of  pjTsemia  that  may  occur  after  parturition.  Hence,  tbe  suppup 
rative  inflammations  of  the  joints  occurring  at  that  time  come  under 
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the  above  category  of  pysemic,  suppurative  sjoiovitis.  But  not  unfi^- 
quentljy  the  third  or  fourth  week  after  parturition,  there  is  an  acute 
suppurative  inflammation  of  the  knee  and  elbow  joints,  which  has  been 
referred  to  various  causes.  Some  say  it  is  a  simple  form  of  acute 
articular  inflammation  due  to  catching  cold,  to  which  women  are  par- 
ticularly liable  after  confinement,  because  they  perspire  so  much. 
Others  are  of  the  opinion  that  these  late  inflanunations  of  the  joints 
are  also  symptoms  of  pysemia  that  have  been  overlooked  and  are 
isolated,  and  hence  consider  tbem  as  metastatia  Let  this  be  as  it 
may,  it  is  at  all  events  certain  that  these  cases  have  nothing  specifia 
They  run  either  an  acute  or  subacute  course,  and,  under  suitable  treat- 
ment, may  be  so  controlled  that  the  joint  will  remain  movable  ;  but 
sometimes  a  more  chronic  course  begins  later  and  terminates  in 
anchylosis.  The  prognosis  is  not  very  bad.  They  rarely  reach  the 
highest  grade  of  acuteness.  The  treatment  is  the  same  as  that 
already  given  for  acute  suppurative  synovitis. 

I  would  also  mention  that  purulent  articular  inflammations  occur 
in  the  pysemia  of  the  newly-born ;  children  are  even  occasionally  bora 
with  them,  as  has  been  witnessed  by  myself  and  others.  Inflammsr 
tions  of  the  joints  may  develop  and  even  run  their  course  during  foetal 
life,  as  is  shown  by  the  cases  where  children  are  born  with  {oints  fully 
developed  but  anchyloeed. 


APPENDIX  TO  CHAPTERS  L-XL 

RETROSPECT.— GENERAL   REMARKS    ON  ACUTE 

INFLAMMA  TIOK 

Gentlemen  :  Thus  far  I  have  given  you  a  number  of  clinical  sur- 
gical pictures  representing  various  forms  of  acute  inflammation.  We 
have  seen  injuries  and  their  results,  as  well  as  the  acute  surgical  dis- 
eases occurring  without  injury,  and  have  studied  the  disturbed  physi- 
ological processes,  the  means  of  their  removal,  and  the  process  of  this 
removal.  It  seemed  as  if  this  method  would  be  stimulating  for  you, 
and  that  it  was  permissible,  as  you  were  supposed  to  have  some 
knowledge  of  general  pathology  and  some  starting-point  for  patho- 
logical, physiological,  and 'histological  investigations.  Still,  it  will 
not  be  superfluous,  at  the  close  of  this  first  and  most  extensive  sec- 
tion of  our  work,  to  give  a  brief  rew^;;/<'  of  the  present  views  of  in- 
flammation, which  have  been  greatly  advanced  by  recent  labors  of 
Cohnheiniy  Samuel,  Arnold^  and  others. 
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I  win  begin  by  saying  that  from  our  ignorance  of  the  participa- 
tion of  nerves  in  inflammation,  we  must  leave  them  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. Vessels,  blooc],  and  tissue  form  almost  exclusively  the  objects 
of  our  study. 

Dilatation  of  the  blood-vessels  is  an  important  factor  in  inflam- 
mation ;  still,  neither  the  hyperemia  from  hinderance  to  the  current 
of  blood  in  the  veins  (congestive  hypersemia)  or  dilatation  of  the 
arteries  from  paralysis  of  their  walls  (as  in  the  rabbit's  ear  after 
division  of  the  cervical  sympathetic),  nor  the  sudden  primary  dilata- 
tion from  mechanical  and  chemical  irritations,  necessarily  leads  to 
inflammation.  About  the  latter  form  of  vascular  dilatation  I  have 
something  to  add  to  what  has  already  been  said.  It  is  about  the 
following  symptom :  You  rub  the  eye,  and  it  becomes  red ;  you  rub 
the  skin,  and  it  becomes  red,  as  it  also  does  if  you  apply  warm  wa- 
ter ;  you  put  snow  on  the  skin,  and  it  becomes  white,  then  red.  All 
of  these  reddenings  soon  pass  off  if  their  causes  only  acted  a  short 
time  and  were  soon  removed.  The  investigations  mentioned  in  I^ec- 
ture  V.  referred  to  the  mode  of  origin  of  these  hyperemias,  but  they 
are  now  considered  unsatisfactory.  The  symptom  itself  is  completely 
estimated  by  Cohnheim  ;  still,  even  under  the  action  of  heat,  cold, 
and  chemical  influences,  if  we  suppose  a  direct  momentary  paralysis 
of  the  vascular  walls,  from  what  we  have  thus  far  seen,  it  appears 
strange  that  a  paralyzing  influence  should  extend  from  a  circum- 
scribed pressure  or  tear  to  an  extensive  portion  of  surrounding  vas- 
cular territory,  with  a  sort  of  wave-like  motion.  It  seems  to  me  we 
know  no  more  about  this  **  affluxus  "  to  the  "  stimulus  "  than  we  for- 
merly did.  But  it  is  important,  as  Cohnheim  has  shown  that  where 
inflammations  occur  after  physical  or  chemical  influences,  these  pri- 
mary fluxions  may  have  passed  over  long  before  the  new  hypenemia 
which  leads  to  and  continues  with  the  inflammation ;  and  the  pri- 
mary fluxions  may  entirely  fail,  but  a  regular  inflammation  with  its 
hypersemia  nevertheless  occurs.  Hence  the  fluxion  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  irritation  is  not  an  absolutely  necessary  factor  of  the 
inflammation. 

A  rabbit's  ear  whose  vessels  have  been  paralyzed  and  dilated  by 
section  of  the  sympathetic  does  not  inflame ;  its  tissue  becomes  more 
tense  from  cedema,  but  nothing  more  ;  there  is  no  further  disturb- 
ance of  nutrition  in  the  vessels  and  tissues. 

Extensive  congestion,  however,  is  more  serious.  It  has  already 
been  stated  in  Lecture  V.  that  slight  increase  of  intravascular  press- 
ure, such  as  occurs  after  moderate  injuries,  quickly  passes  over  and 
has  no  effect  on  the  inflammation.  But  if  the  congestion  be  very 
extensive  and  cannot  be  equalized,  there  is  so  copious  an  exudation 
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of  Bemm  in  the  tissue  (oedema)  that  it  cannot  be  carried  off  by  the 
Ijmphatics  ;  sometimes  there  is  free  escape  of  red  blood-corpuscles 
through  the  walls  of  the  capillaries  into  the  tissues  (diapedesis). 
Cohnheim  stated  it  as  probable  that  the  diapedesis  resulted  through 
openings  in  the  capillary  walls.  Arnold  not  only  confirmed  this, 
but  indicated  the  so-called  stigmata  (the  small  openings  which  be- 
come visible  between  the  cells  forming  the  capillaries,  after  staining 
with  silver)  as  the  point  of  escape,  and  also  showed  that  blood-serum 
flowed  out  through  these  stigmata.  If  the  hinderanoe  to  the  circu- 
lation be  of  such  a  nature  that  blood  can  continue  to  flow,  the  only 
results  will  be  oedema  and  diapedesis  ;  if  the  circulation  be  entirely 
arrested,  gangrene  results. 

Coming  at  last  to  hyperaemia  as  it  occurs  in  inflammation,  it  is 
neither  the  immediate  result  of  temporary  inflammation,  nor  of  paral- 
ysis of  the  vaso-motor  nerves,  nor  of  obstruction  to  the  circulation, 
but  of  a  peculiar  alteration  of  the  walls  of  the  vessels,  especially  of 
the  capillaries  and  veins.  What  chemical  or  physical  changes  occur 
at  the  same  time  in  the  walls  of  the  vessels  cannot  be  stated ;  but 
we  conclude  that  the  vessels  in  the  inflamed  part  are  permanently 
dilated,  and  permit  the  free  escape  of  white  blood-corpuscles  (not 
only  at  the  stigmata,  but  at  any  point  in  their  walls),  and  that  the 
substance  of  these  vessels  is  softened  and  more  yielding.  Why  this 
is  so,  certainly  cannot  be  determined  in  all  cases ;  it  is  considered  as 
a  direct  effect  of  the  cause  of  the  inflammation,  though  it  does  not 
occur  for  some  hours.  The  inflamed  borders  and  areolae  around 
sharplj'-bordered  cuts  or  stabs  are  just  as  difficult  to  explain  as  the 
primary  fluxions.  We  must  even  involuntarily  suppose  that  a  dis- 
turbance can  never  be  accurately  confined  to  the  part  supplied  by  a 
certain  vessel,  but  that  it  must  spread  somewhat,  least  so  in  cuts, 
stabs,  or  rapid  burns,  and  most  so  after  certain  chemical  actions. 
Still,  this  is  no  true  explanation ;  it  is  merely  a  limitation  of  obser- 
vation. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  blood  and  its  circulation  in  inflamed 
tissue.  Primary  fluxion  is  accompanied  by  greatly  increased  ac- 
tivity of  the  movement  of  the  blood,  especially  in  the  arteries, 
which  again  becomes  normal  as  the  primary  dilatation  of  the  vessels 
recedes.  In  the  vessels  which  dilate  permanently,  in  the  borders 
and  areola  of  the  inflammation,  the  rapidity  of  the  circulation  grad- 
ually diminishes,  especially  in  the  veins  ;  the  blood  may  move  by 
impulses,  or  occasionally  stop  completely.  This  stasis,  which  is  not 
at  once  accompanied  by  coagulation  of  the  blood,  was  formerly  re- 
garded as  a  necessary  part  of  true  inflammation,  and  had  many  expla- 
nations, which  hardly  interest  us  now,  as  we  know  tliat  many  inflam- 
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mations  run  their  course  without  stasis,  as  well  as  that  this  stasis 
often  disappears  in  spite  of  progressing  inflammation.  If  it  contin- 
ues, the  blood  finally  coagulates  in  the  vessel  (thrombosis),  the  results 
of  which  vary  with  local  conditions  aud  the  extent ;  there  may  be  a 
return  to  the  normal  state  by  collateral  dilatation,  or  gangrene  may 
result.  The  circulation  in  the  inflamed  part  is  at  first  slow  and  ir- 
regular, and  again  becomes  normal.  Meantime  numerous  white 
blood-cells  collect  along  the  walls  of  the  small  veins  and  capillaries ; 
then  they  wander  through  the  walls  of  the  vessels  into  the  tissues, 
whose  interstices  become  filled  (cellular,  or,  if  excessive,  purulent 
infiltration)  ;  and  finally  they  reach  the  surface  (superficial  suppura- 
tion, purulent  catarrh). 

We  have  now  the  complete  picture  of  acute  inflammation  ;  but 
the  process  may  recede  at  the  time  of  dilatation  of  the  vessels  and 
arrest  of  the  white  blood-cells,  and  even  subsequently,  when  cellular 
infiltration  has  advanced  quite  far,  without  leaving  any  change  per- 
ceptible in  the  tissue  that  has  been  infiltrated  or  the  vessels  which 
have  been  dilated.  But  at  a  certain  height  of  the  purulent  infiltra- 
tion the  tissue  disappears  entirely,  and  is  replaced  by  pus  (an  ab- 
scess forms),  or  by  an  interstitial  neoplasia  (granulation  tissue), 
which,  if  it  does  not  die,  becomes  connective  tissue  (cic^atrix),  with 
vessels  and  nerves. 

The  question  arises,  What  causes  this  atrophy  of  inflamed  tissue  ? 
Is  it  the  direct  effect  of  the  cause  of  the  inflammation  or  of  the  cellu- 
lar infiltration  ?  Here  we  come  to  the  third  important  point  in  in- 
flammation, namely,  the  part  taken  by  the  tissue  itself.  If  we  first 
consider  the  inflammations  caused  by  known  chemical  or  physical 
causes,  it  is  evident  they  cannot  act  on  the  vessels  and  blood  with- 
out at  the  same  time  affecting  the  tissue.  Samuel  starts  from  the 
inflammation  induced  by  chemical  means,  and  explains  it  as  a  result- 
ant of  the  union  of  the  cause  of  the  inflammation  with  the  tissue, 
the  walls  of  the  blood-vessels  and  the  blood.  The  wandering  of  the 
blood-cells,  their  infiltration  in  the  tissue,  and  the  accompanying 
changes,  he  regards  as  secondary  processes.  If  the  action  of  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid  on  the  tissue  causes  such  a  metamorphosis  that 
circulation  of  blood  and  other  fluids  is  no  longer  possible,  the  tissue 
is  directly  killed ;  but  the  most  essential  thing  in  the  inflammation 
is  the  change  of  tissue  affected  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (whether  at 
the  borders  of  a  part  cauterized  by  strong  acid  or  where  only  dilute 
acid  was  used),  where  circulation  still  continues.  According  to  this, 
if  I  have  rightly  understood  SamuePs  explanation,  the  disturbance 
in  the  inflamed  tissue  would  vary  in  different  cases,  according  as  the 
active  cause  was  an  acid,  an  alkali,  ethereal  oil  (as  oil  of  turpen- 
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tine),  or  an  acrid  oil  (as  croton-oil),  eto.  The  condition  of  tbe  in- 
flamed tissue  would  differ  also  with  action  of  extreme  cold,  great 
heaty  crushing,  after  steam  on  exposed  surfaces  or  serous  membranes, 
etc.  So  we  should  have  to  renounce  entirely  a  uniform  representation 
of  the  chemical  processes  in  the  inflamed  tissue.  I  do  not  know  if 
this  view  will  ever  prove  popular  in  this  form.  Hitherto  we  have 
classed  these  changes  of  tissue  at  the  seat  of  inflammation  all  to- 
gether; just  as  by  concussion  of  the  brain  we  should  mean  not  only 
the  moment  of  concussion,  but  also  its  immediate  effect  on  the  brain 
and  its  functions.  If  the  concussion  be  followed  by  inflammation  of 
the  brain,  the  changes  caused  by  the  concussion  may  influence  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  inflammation;  but  we  do  not  say  that  a 
brain  suffering  from  concussion  is  already  inflamed.  The  same  is 
true  of  contusions :  if  the  normal  function  of  a  tissue  has  been  af- 
fected by  a  concussion,  but  its  function  not  entirely  destroyed,  the 
circulation  will  differ  from  normal,  and  this  modification  we  call  in- 
flammation, but  do  not  so  term  the  immediate  result  of  the  contu- 
sion. The  processes  in  the  tissues,  after  chemical,  physical,  or  me- 
chanical injuries,  are  essentially  similar,  differing  only  in  extent  and 
intensity  ;  they  are  what  we  term  inflammation,  and  in  it  the  tissue 
itself  plays  an  important  part,  which  varies  with  the  way  the  cause 
has  directly  affected  the  tissue. 

A  constant  perceptible  result  of  acute  inflammation  is  dilatation 
of  the  veins  and  capillaries,  with  escape  of  white  blood-cells  and  cer- 
tain disturbances  of  the  physiological  functions  of  the  affected  tissue. 
For  all  this  to  occur,  one  function  of  the  vessels,  especially  that  of 
the  cellular  elements  of  keeping  the  blood  in  the  channels  formed  by 
them,  must  be  disturbed  ;  but  would  such  a  disturbance  be  confined 
to  the  walls  of  the  vessels,  and  not  extend  to  the  adjacent  tissue  ? 
This  is  not  very  probable.  The  granular  cloudiness  occurring  in  in- 
flamed muscle,  the  indistinctness  of  the  filaments  in  inflamed  con- 
nective tissue,  the  granular  disintegration  in  inflamed  nerve-filaments, 
the  rapid  loss  of  color  of  red  blood-cells  in  acutely  inflamed  tissue, 
all  indicate  that  certain  constant  changes  go  on  in  the  tissue  also, 
which  usually  lead  to  gradual  solution  or  death  of  the  tissues,  unless 
gangrene  occurs  from  rapid  increase  of  the  process.  I  acknowledge 
there  is  no  proof  that  these  changes  begin  aimuUaneoualy  with  those 
in  the  vessels,  and  that  they  may  be  regarded  as  an  immediate  re- 
sult of  the  latter  ;  for  if  we  find  these  alterations  of  tissue  without 
dilatation  of  the  vessels  and  cell-emigration,  or  if  we  artificially  cause 
this  state  by  obstructing  the  circulation  to  the  injured  part  {Samuel)^ 
there  may  be  a  doubt  as  to  whether  it  is  to  be  termed  inflammation 
in  the  ordinary  sense  ( Cjhnheim),      But,  on  the  other  hand,  at- 
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tempts  have  been  made  to  distinguish  the  changed  condition  of  the 
vessels  which  permits  the  extensive  escape  of  white  blood-cells  from 
inflammation.  When  studying  chronic  inflammation,  we  shall  see 
that  all  of  these  factors  can  occur  separately,  and  that  it  is  only  their 
combination  which  forms  what  we  call  inflammation. 

VirchoiD  located  the  inflammatory  disturbances  chiefly  in  the 
tissue  ;  he  was  led  to  this  partly  by  the  microscopic  changes  just 
mentioned,  partly  from  the  observation  that  on  irritation  young 
cells  appeared  even  in  non-vascular  tissues,  like  the  cornea  and  car- 
tilage, just  as  they  do  in  vascular  tissues.  These  latter  observa- 
tions, which  were  made  at  a  time  when  the  emigration  of  white 
blood-cells  was  not  understood,  can  now  be  differently  interpreted 
(Lecture  VL).  We  doubt  now  just  as  little  as  formerly  that  carti- 
lage-cells and  some  others,  as  certain  endothelia  of  serous  membranes 
{JiiTuffieischy  irundrat)^  young  epithelial  cells  {Memak,  JBuMy  Hind- 
fleUch)j  etc.,  on  being  irritated  in  a  certain  way,  will  form  new  pro- 
toplasm and  new  cells  in  themselves,  will  divide  up,  and  may  thus 
lead  to  formation  of  new  tissue.  It  is  still  doubtful  whether  all 
cells  thus  formed  have  independent  movements,  like  pus-cells  ;  but 
very  few  observers  now  believe  that  developed  connective  tissue, 
corneal  or  bone  corpuscles,  acquire  this  peculiarity ;  it  is  pretty  gen- 
erally recognized  that  formation  of  pus  does  not  result  from  local 
proliferation  of  fixed  connective-tissue  cells,  according  to  Virc/ioto^s 
theory.  Many  regard  it  as  still  undecided  how  much  the  wandering 
cells  have  to  do  with  inflammatory  new  formations  ;  from  my  obser- 
vations I  can  hardly  doubt  that  the  tissue  which  causes  healing  by 
first  intention,  as  weU  as  granulation  tissue,  may  proceed  from  wan- 
dering cells,  although  another  mode  is  possible  (by  oflishoots,  direct 
outgrowth  fipom  the  tissue.  Lecture  VI.).  The  transformation  of 
wandering  cells  into  connective  tissue  seems  to  me  quite  plausible, 
for,  according  to  my  investigations,  they  probably  originated  from 
connective-tissue  cells,  namely,  from  the  stellate  cells,  filaments  of 
lymphatic  glands.  Of  late,  attempts  have  been  made  to  explain  wh^f 
the  above-mentioned  tissue-cells,  such  as  cartilage-cells,  after  certain 
irritations,  begin  to  enlarge,  divide,  and  finally  to  produce  new  tis- 
sue, by  the  hypothesis  that  every  protoplasm,  supplied  with  proper 
nourishment,  would  grow  and  divide  up  if  not  hindered  by  the  press- 
ure of  the  tissue  in  which  it  develops  ;  the  partial  escape  of  the  nu- 
cleus, as  from  injury  or  increased  distensihility  of  the  tissue,  the 
nutritive  conditions  being  otherwise  good,  is  said  to  be  enough  to 
start  the  remains  of  the  cell  into  growth.  This  hypothesis,  which 
was  advanced  by  TTiiersch  for  another  object,  and  which  has  been 
warmly  taken  up  and  generalized  by  Samuel^  seems  very  ingenious, 
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and  I  think  it  may  prove  the  fruitful  basis  of  future  observations. 
But  tissue-development  is  dependent  on  other  important  factors  be- 
sides the  conditions  of  nutrition  and  pressure,  as  on  inherited  pecu- 
liarities of  the  protoplasm  ;  and  the  above  hypothesis  does  not  suit 
all  cases — for  instance,  the  endogenous  cell-development  of  the  endo- 
thelium after  inflammatory  irritation  of  the  peritoneum. 

It  is  not  known  whether  there  is  a  primary  disturbance  of  nutri- 
tion in  the  tissues  themselves,  independent  of  the  blood-vessels  and 
their  functions,  that  induces  the  specific  inflammatory  alteration  in 
the  vessels.  The  deposit  of  urates  in  the  tissue  of  certain  parts  of 
the  body  in  arthritis  is  usually  regarded  as  of  this  nature ;  but  the 
deposit  requires  participation  of  the  vessels,  and  so  they  and  the 
tissues  are  simultaneously  afiected.  An  experiment  of  Cohnheim 
shows  that  continued  exclusion  of  blood  from  a  blood-vessel  may  so 
affect  its  walls  that  when  the  blood  again  enters  there  will  be  a  free 
emigration  of  white  blood-cells.  It  was  mentioned  above  that  con- 
tinued stasis  of  the  blood  did  not  have  this  effect  on  the  walls  of  the 
vessel  where  it  was  stagnated ;  but  from  clinical  grounds  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  pressure  of  extensively  and  rapidly  distended  vessels 
on  the  parts  around  has  something  to  do  with  their  inflammation. 

It  is  very  probable  that  inflammations  may  be  induced  not  only 
by  chemical,  physical,  and  mechanical  causes,  which  act  from  with- 
out directly  on  certain  parts  of  the  body,  but  also  by  primary  disturb- 
ances of  nutrition  in  the  tissues  and  of  the  circulation,  which  develop 
in  the  body  without  perceptible  cause. 

I  must  not  forget  to  mention  one  symptom  which  formerly  played 
a  great  role  in  inflammation,  but  is  now  hardly  mentioned  ;  that  is, 
the  formation  offibrine  in  some  inflammations.  This  occurs  chiefly, 
indeed  almost  exclusively,  in  inflammation  of  the  connective  tissue, 
and  sometimes  on  the  surface  of  serous  sacs,  of  fresh  and  granulat- 
ing wounds,  and  of  mucous  membranes  (of  pharynx,  larynx,  and 
bronchi)  ;  in  other  cases  the  nutrient  fluid  in  the  connective  tissue 
assumes  a  fibrinous  rigidity.  It  has  been  already  mentioned  that 
the  formation  of  fibrine  is  not  from  an  excess  of  fibrine  in  the  blood, 
but  from  chemical  alteration  in  the  inflamed  parts.  Fibrine  forms 
in  the  inflamed  tissue,  but  is  not  a  constant  result  of  inflammation. 
The  great  difference  of  the  other  symptoms  occurring  with  fibrinous 
inflammations  is  remarkable.  While  rapid  formation  of  a  moderate 
amount  of  fibrine  favors  healing  by  the  flrst  intention  and  partial 
adhesion  of  the  surfaces  of  serous  membranes,  when  often  scarcely  a 
tra6e  of  inflammation  or  fever  is  perceptible,  in  other  cases,  from 
some  enigmatical  cause,  a  very  moderate  fibrinous  deposit  in  the 
tissues  (as  fibrinous  deposit  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  throat, 
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diphtheria)  causes  death.  It  is  very  evident  that  fibrinous  harden- 
ing of  the  tLssue  fluids  is  one  of  the  severest  alterations  of  their  nu- 
trition ;  and,  as  experience  shows,  it  often  ends  in  necrosis.  Still, 
the  severe  general  symptoms  and  extensive  inflammatory  redness  in 
these  processes  cannot  be  due  simply  to  the  formation  of  fibrine,  but 
seem  referable  to  absorption  of  the  products  of  decomposition  in  the 
diseased  tissue,  which  has  a  very  rapid  poisonous  action.  In  the 
acute  inflammations  with  formation  of  fibrine  there  seems  to  be  a 
scale  of  malignancy  similar  to  those  without  such  formation,  so  that 
this  would  seem  to  be  rather  an  accident  due  to  the  variety  of  the 
tissue  and  its  locality ;  and  while  its  significance  is  very  important, 
it  is  not  essential  to  the  inflammation,  nor  docs  it  materially  change 
the  course. 

The  serous  transudation  also,  which  accompanies  acute  inflam- 
mations, deserves  a  short  notice.  In  many  cases  it  certainly  is  the 
result  of  change  of  pressure  in  the  vessels  at  the  seat  of  inflamma- 
tion ;  but  it  is  just  as  much  due  to  impaired  function  of  the  walls 
of  the  vessels  and  of  the  tissue ;  it  is  often  a  prominent  S3rmptom  in 
inflammations  of  the  connective  tissue,  especially  of  serous  mem- 
branes. The  walls  of  the  vessels  cannot  hold  the  serum  of  the 
blood ;  the  tissue  does  not  prepare  it ;  veins  and  lymphatics  do  not 
carry  it  away,  especially  if  they  are  covered  and  stopped  up  by 
fibrine  (in  inflammation  of  serous  surfaces  on  which  the  lymphatics 
open).  The  serum  in  acutely  inflamed  tissue  is  essentially  different 
from  that  which,  without  inflammation,  causes  dropsy,  for  it  not 
only  contains  wandering  cells  and  disintegrated  red  blood-cells,  but 
also  the  soluble  products  of  the  inflammation.  The  removal  of  this 
fluid  by  the  veins  and  lymphatics  releases  the  tissues  from  a  consid- 
erable pressure  and  carries  off"  the  injurious  products,  it  is  true ;  but 
part  of  it  at  least  is  carried  into  the  blood,  and  probably  causes  the 
inflammatory  fever.     This  has  already  been  fully  treated  of. 

Now  we  might  speak  of  the  causes  why  circumscribed  and  often 
purely  mechanical  irritations,  acting  on  small  portions  of  the  body, 
occasionally  excite  such  intense  spreading  inflammations,  and  of  the 
way  these  spread.  Efut  I  will  not  now  trouble  you  further  with  this 
subject.  I  have  already  said  something  about  it  in  T/ecture  XXL, 
and  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  say  more. 

Pathological  anatomists  have  paid  too  little  attention  to  these 
questions  ;  surgeons  see  their  importance  too  often,  and  seek  in 
vain  for  a  means  to  arrest  these  spreading  inflammations.  In  the 
clinic  there  will  be  many  opportunities  to  call  your  attention  to 
these  important  points. 

It  is  in  the  nature  of  our  times  to  undervalue  the  significance 
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and  practical  value  of  these  so-called  theoretical  reflections  with 
which  I  have  perhaps  fatigued  some  of  you.  But  hereafter,  when 
you  have  been  in  practice  for  some  years,  you  will  hardly  be  able  to 
read  and  understand  a  medical  work  if,  during  your  student-life,  you 
have  not  acquired  a  basis  on  which  to  build.  After  some  years  of 
practice  some  of  you,  who  are  now  sated  with  lectures,  will  long 
to  hear  a  continuous  scientific  exposition  of  important  morbid  pro- 
cesses. 


CHAPTER  XIL 


dANQRElSrE. 


LECTURE  XXnL 

Dry,  Moist  Ganfpvne.— Immediate  Causes.— Process  of  Detachment. — Vurietics  of  Gan- 
grene according  to  the  Remote  Causes.— 1.  Loss  of  Vitality  of  the  Tissue  from 
Mechanical  or  Chemical  Causes.— 2.  Complete  Arrest  of  the  Afflux  and  Efflux  of 
Blood. — ^Inoaroeration.— Continued  Pressure. — Decubitus. — Great  Tension  of  the 
Tissue. — 8.  Complete  Arrest  of  the  Supply  of  Arterial  Blood. — Gangrena  Spon- 
tanea.— Gangrena  Senilis. — Ergotism.— 4.  Noma. — Gangrene  in  Various  Blood- 
Diseases. — Treatment. 

We  have  already  spoken  frequently  of  gangrene  and  mortification. 
ITou  know  in  general  what  they  mean,  and  have  already  encountered 
a  series  of  cases  where  there  was  local  death  of  a  part ;  but  there  are 
many  other  circumstances,  with  which  you  are  not  yet  acquainted, 
which  favor  gangrene ;  all  of  which  we  shall  include  in  this  chapter. 

You  already  know  the  word  gangrene  to  be  perfectly  synonymous 
with  mortification.  Originally  it  was  only  used  to  express  the  stage 
where  the  dying  part  was  still  hot  and  painful ;  that  is,  not  completely 
dead.  This  was  called  ^^  hot  mortification,"  while  the  moist  ''  cold 
mortification  "  was  called  by  the  old  authors  sphacelua.  The  word 
mummificcUion  is  also  employed  for  dry  gangrene.  From  the  moment 
the  circulation  ceases,  moist  gangrene  is  perfectly  analogous  to  ordi- 
nary putrefiEustion.  Although  it  cannot  always  be  certainly  stated  why 
dry  gangrene  occurs  in  one  case  and  moist  in  another,  we  say  gener- 
ally that  when  the  circulation  ceases  suddenly,  especially  if  the  parts 
have  been  previously  inflamed  or  cedematous,  moist  gangrene  occurs. 
Dry  gangrene — ^mummification  or  shrinking  of  the  parts — is  more  fre- 
quently due  to  gradual  death,  where  the  circulation  has  continued 
/eebly  in  the  deeper  parts,  and  the  serum  has  been  carried  off  from 
the  gradually-dying  parts  by  the  lymphatic  vessels  and  veins.  Rapid 
evaporation  of  the  fluid  also  induces  gradual  dryness.     It  is  certainly 
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true  that  even  in  moist  gangrene  a  superficial  dryness  of  the  skin  may 
occasionally  be  obtained  by  removing  the  hard  layer  of  the  epidermis, 
which  readily  peels  off  from  the  decomposing  limb;  we  may  also 
greatly  favor  the  drying  by  applications  of  substances  having  a  strong 
affinity  for  water,  such  as  alcohol,  solutions  of  corrosive  sublimate, 
sulphuric  acid,  etc. ;  but  we  cannot  obtain  so  complete  a  mummifica- 
tion as  sometimes  occurs  spontaneously.  Hence,  dry  gangrene  is  not 
a  simple  putrefaction,  but  a  rather  complicated  process,  which  gradu- 
ally leads  to  arrest  of  the  circulation. 

The  immediate  cause  of  death  of  individual  parts  of  the  body  is 
always  the  complete  cessation  of  the  supply  of  nutriment  consequent 
on  arrest  of  circulation  in  the  capillaries ;  under  some  circumstances 
the  chief  arteries  or  veins  of  an  extremity  may  be  locally  obstructed, 
and,  nevertheless,  the  blood  finds  its  way  by  neighboring  branches 
into  their  lower  or  upper  parts.  Hence,  obstruction  of  an  arteiy  can 
only  be  the  immediate  cause  of  gangrene  when  collateral  circulation 
is  impossible.  This  may  be  due  partly  to  anatomical  conditions,  partly 
to  great  rigidity  of  the  walls  of  small  arteries,  partly  to  very  exten- 
sive destruction  of  the  walls  of  the  artery,  as  when  the  femoral  is 
obstructed  from  the  bend  of  the  leg  to  the  foot,  the  nutrition  only 
ceases  when  the  capillary  circulation  is  rendered  impossible  by  these 
circumstances.  But  it  is  not  always  necessary  that  cessation  of  cir- 
culation in  a  small  capUlary  district,  or  in  the  parts  supplied  by  one 
small  arteiy,  should  cause  actual  decomposition ;  under  ^ch  circum- 
stances the  disturbance  of  nutrition  may  assume  a  milder  form,  espe- 
cially when  this  limited  disturbance  of  circulation  comes  on  slowly 
and  gradually.  In  this  case  there  is  molecular  disintegration  of  tissue, 
which  shrinks  and  dries  to  a  yellow  cheesy  mass,  in  short,  there  is  a 
series  of  metamorphoses  which  in  the  cadaver  appear  as  dry,  yellow 
infarctions ;  this  is  essentially  merely  a  sort  of  dry  gangrene  limited 
to  a  small  spot.  If  this  disturbance  of  nutrition  and  molecular  disin- 
tegration of  tissue  take  place  on  a  surface,  we  call  it  tdceratian  /  the 
whole  series  of  soK»Iled  atonic  ulcers,  to  which  we  shall  hereafter 
return,  are  mostly  due  to  such  quantitative  disturbances  of  nutrition. 
Hence,  intimate  as  is  the  connection  between  the  causes  of  dry  gan- 
grene and  ulceration,  still,  the  various  forms  of  gangrene  are  well 
marked  and  peculiar,  as  you  will  see  from  what  follows,  as  thero  is 
generally  not  only  molecular  disintegration  of  tissue,  but  death  of 
whole  shreds  of  tissue,  or  even  of  an  entire  limb.  A  priori^  it  is  oer* 
wainly  supposable  that  complete  closure  of  all  the  veins  returning 
^lood  from  a  limb,  should  induce  complete  stasis  in  the  oapiUaries ; 
but  in  practice  this  is  very  unlikely  to  occur,  for  the  veins  are  so  very 
numerous,  and  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  body  there  are  two  ways  for 
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the  return  of  blood,  viz.,  the  deep  and  suboutaneous  veins,  which 
communicate  freely ;  if  one  waj  be  closed,  the  other  will  be  at  least 
partly  open.  When  dry  gangrene  occurs  in  the  skin  and  deeper  soft 
parts,  they  usually  assume  a  grayish-black,  then  a  coal-black  hue.  In 
cases  where  the  parts  were  previously  inflamed,  the  skin  appears  at 
first  dark  violet,  then  whitish  yellow,  it  only  becomes  brownish  or 
grayish  black  in  case  of  partial  drying ;  dead  tendons  and  fascial 
change  their  color  little.  When,  from  disturbance  of  the  circulation,  a 
considerable  portion  of  tissue  ceases  to  be  nourished,  the  border  be- 
tween dead  and  living  regularly  becomes  more  distinctly  marked ; 
around  the  dead  skin  there  forms  a  bright-red  line,  the  so-called  line 
of  demarcation.  This  redness  is  caused  by  distention  of  the  capillary 
vessels,  which  is  partly  due  to  collateral  circulation  in  them,  partly  to 
fluxion  induced  by  the  decomposing  fluids,  and  exactly  resembles  the 
redness  around  the  edges  of  a  wound  with  loss  of  substance,  especially 
of  a  contused  wound,  as  we  have  already  explained.  Along  with  these 
changes  in  the  vessels  there  is  an  active  cell-infiltration  in  the  line 
of  demarcation,  by  which  the  tissue,  whatever  its  nature  may  be,  is 
partly  softened  and  dissolved.  All  over  the  borders  of  the  living 
tissue  young  cells  in  the  form  of  pus  appear  in  place  of  the  firm  tissue, 
and  then  the  coherence  of  the  parts  ceases.  The  dead  becomes  de- 
tached from  the  living,  and  on  the  borders  of  the  latter  there  is  a  layer 
of  tissue  changed  by  infiltration  of  plastic  matter  and  ectasia  of  the 
vessels,  granulations.  To  express  this  simply  in  surgical  language  we 
say :  The  dead  tissue  must  be  thrown  off  from  the  living  by  free  sup* 
pmration,  and  this  detachment  of  the  dead  tissue  is  followed  by  active 
granulations  which  cicatrise  in  the  usual  manner.  This  process  repeats 
itself  in  all  tissues,  in  all  forms  of  gangrene,  sometimes  quicker,  some- 
times more  slowly,  in  exactly  the  same  way,  even  in  bones,  as  you 
know  from  the  necrosis  of  the  ends  of  the  bone  in  open  fractures.  But 
we  shall  not  here  treat  of  gangrene  of  bones,  as  it  is  so  intimately 
connected  with  their  other  chronic  diseases  that  we  shall  have  to  speak 
of  it  when  treating  of  them.  The  time  required  for  the  detachment 
of  the  dead  tissue  may  vary  greatly.  It  depends :  1.  On  the  size  of 
the  dead  portion ;  2.  On  the  vascularity  and  consistence  of  the  tissue ; 
3.  On  the  strength  and  vitality  of  the  patient. 

As  gangrene  is  usually  the  result  of  other  diseases,  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  correctly  group  the  symptoms  which  are  to  be  referred  to  it. 
If  the  line  of  demarcation  has  formed,  and  the  process  of  detachment 
is  going  on,  an  effect  on  the  general  health  is  apparent  when  the 
gangrene  affects  large  extremities.  Then  there  is  a  general  marasmus, 
a  gradual  loss  of  strength,  depression  of  the  bodily  temperature,  small 
pulse,  dry  tongue,  a  half-soporose  state  in  which  the  patient  grows 
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weaker  and  weaker,  and  Bnallj  dies,  without  our  being  able  to  di»- 
ooyer  in  the  cadaver  any  particular  cause  of  death,  although  in  other 
cases  putrid  metastatic  abscesses  are  found  in  the  lungs.  These  cases 
are  one  form  of  chronic  septicaemia ;  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  repeated 
absorption  of  putrid  matters,  during  the  development  of  gangrene,  bj 
the  blood  and  lymphatic  circulation  which  partly  continues,  may  be  the 
cause  of  death.     I  propose  to  return  to  this  question  in  the  next 

section. 

« 

After  these  general  remarks,  we  must  study  more  carefully  the 
different  varieties  of  gangrene,  according  to  their  remote  and  proxi* 
mate  causes,  and  their  practical  importance : 

1.  Complete  loss  of  vitality  of  the  tissue  through  mechanical  or 
chemical  action,  such  as  crushing,  contusing,  great  heat  or  cold,  caus- 
tic acids  and  alkalies,  continued  contact  with  ammoniacal  urine,  with 
carbunculous  poison,  poisons  from  certain  serpents,  putrid  matters 
that  act  as  ferments,  etc.,  come  under  this  head.  We  have  already 
spoken  of  some  of  these  varieties ;  we  shall  shortly  come  to  others  of 
them. 

2.  Complete  arrest  of  the  circulation,  by  circular  compression  or 
other  mechanical  cause,  is  in  many  cases  the  cause  of  capillaiy  stasis 
and  g^grene.  For  instance,  if  you  surround  a  limb  firmly  with  a 
bandage,  you  will  have,  first,  venous  congestion,  then  oedema,  and 
finally,  gangrene.  Let  us  take  a  practical  example :  if  the  prepuce 
be  too  small  and  be  forcibly  drawn  back  over  the  glans  so  as  to 
cause  a  paraphimosis,  the  compressed  glans,  or  in  this  case  more 
frequently  the  compressing  ring,  becomes  gangrenous.  The  mortifi- 
cation of  strangulated  hernia  depends  on  the  same  cause. 

Continued  pressure  also,  by  arresting  the  afflux  and  efflux  of  blood, 
may  lead  to  gangrene,  especially  in  persons  in  whom  the  heart's  action 
is  weakened  by  long  disease,  or  who  by  general  septic  intoxication 
are  already  disposed  to  gangrene. 

DecubitiiSy  the  so-called  bed-sore,  is  such  a  gangrene  caused  by 
continued  pressure,  but  all  sorts  of  bed-sores  are  not  gangrenous  from 
the  first,  for  in  some  cases  they  are  rather  to  be  compared  to 
a  gradual  maceration  of  the  epidermis  and  cutis,  as  a  result  of  con- 
tinually lying  in  a  bed  wet  with  sweat,  urine,  and  other  liquids.  De- 
cubitus is  particularly  frequent  over  the  sacrum,  and  may  there  attain 
a  fearful  size,  all  the  soft  parts  becoming  gangrenous  down  to  the 
bone ;  it  may  also  occur  over  the  heel,  the  trochanters  of  the  femur, 
head  of  the  fibula,  scapula,  or  spinous  processes  of  the  vertebrae,  ac- 
cording to  the  position  of  the  patient  The  same  thing  may  be  caused 
by  badly-applied  dressings.  This  disease  is  the  more  unpleasant,  as 
It  usually  comes  during  other  exhausting  affections.     Although  no 
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disease  in  which  the  patient  is  condemned  to  long,  absolute  quiet^  is 
entirely  exempt  from  the  disagreeable  accompaniment  of  a  decubitus, 
still  some  peculiarly  dispose  to  it,  chief  among  which  is  typhus ;  in 
patients  with  septicaemia,  decubitus  occurs  very  early,  often  even  after 
three  to  five  days  of  quiet ;  it  usually  begins  with  a  very  circumscribed 
congestion  of  the  skin  over  the  sacrum,  while,  with  proper  care,  con- 
sumptive patients  keep  their  beds  for  months  or  years,  without  having 
bed-sores. 

This  disease  is  particularly  troublesome  for  the  patient,  because, 
especially  in  chronic  maladies,  it  may  be  accompanied  by  great  pain ; 
in  acute  cases  of  typhus  and  septicaemia,  on  the  contrary,  the  patients 
sometimes  do  not  feel  it  at  all  when  they  have  a  very  large  bed-sore. 
This  form  of  gangrene  is  particularly  dangerous  when  the  exciting 
causes  cannot  be  entirely  removed,  and  it  becomes  prog^ssive ;  the 
prognosis  is  worse  the  more  exhausted  the  patient ;  not  imfrequently 
bed-sore  is  the  cause  of  death,  as  it  continues  to  enlarge  in  spite  of 
all  treatment,  or  it  may  be  the  origin  of  a  fatal  pyaemia. 

Too  great  tension  of  the  tiaauej  causing  great  distention  of  the 
vessels,  and  compressing  some  of  them,  induces,  on  the  one  hand,  a 
diminished  amount  of  blood,  while  the  pathological  requirements  of 
nutriment  are  increased ;  on  the  other,  a  coagulation  of  blood  in  the 
capillaries  from  the  increased  friction.  This  is  the  cause  of  gangrene 
occurring  in  inflammation,  and  which  we  have  already  mentioned 
when  speaking  of  phlegmon,  but  it  must  not  be  said  that  every  stasis 
of  the  blood  in  the  capillaries  that  may  occasionally  occur  in  inflam- 
mation is  to  be  referred  to  great  tension  of  the  tissues,  as  there  are 
also  other  causes.  It  would  lead  me  too  far  to  enter  on  theories, 
especially  as  you  have  already  heard  them  in  the  course  on  general 
pathology.  Moreover,  we  shall  return  to  this  when  treating  of  throm- 
bosis  of  the  veins. 

3.  Complete  arrest  of  the  supply  of  artericU  bloody  which  is  particu- 
larly due  to  diseases  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  must  also  sometimes 
lead  to  gangrene;  in  this  class  belong  those  cases  of  gangrene 
called  gangrcena  spontafiea,  or  oftener  gangrcma  senilis^  from  its 
more  frequent  occurrence  in  old  persons  ;  this  may  come  in  various 
ways  and  forms.  The  causes  may  vary  thus :  The  coagulation  of 
blood  may  begin  in  the  capillaries  (marasmic  thrombosis  as  a  result 
of  debility  of  the  heart,  or  insufficient  conduction  through  the  smaller 
arteries),  or  as  an  independent  thrombus  of  the  artery,  or,  lastly,  a 
thrombus  from  embolism ;  excessive,  continued  anaemia  also,  with 
great  consecutive  contraction  of  the  arteries  and  debility  of  the  heart, 
and,  lastly,  continued  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  arteries,  may  in- 
duce gangrene.     Gangraena  senilis  proper  is  a  disease  originally  oo 
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curring  in  the  toes,  rarely  in  the  fingers,  as  I  once  saw.  There  are 
two  x^hief  forms :  in  one  of  them  a  brown  spot  forms  on  one  toe ;  it 
soon  becomes  black,  and  gradually  spreads  till  the  whole  toe  becomes 
completely  dry.  In  favorable  cases  a  line  of  demarcation  forms  at 
the  phalango-metatarsal  articulation,  the  toe  fsEdls  off,  and  the  wound 
cicatrizes.  But  the  mummification  may  go  higher  and  limit  itself  in 
the  middle  of  the  foot,  above  the  malleoli,  in  the  middle  of  the  leg, 
or  just  below  the  knee.  In  another  series  of  cases,  the  disease  be- 
gins with  symptoms  of  inflammation,  oedematous  sweUing  of  the  toes, 
very  great  pain,  and  dark,  bluish-red  color,  which  subsequently  be- 
comes black ;  there  are  stages  of  the  disease  where,  by  the  bluish-red, 
mottled  appearance  of  the  skin,  we  may  see  that  in  one  place  the  cir- 
culation is  carried  on  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  while  elsewhere  it 
has  already  ceased ;  this  struggle  between  life  and  death  the  French 
have  not  inaptly  compared  to  death  by  asphyxia,  and  termed  asphyxia 
locale.  In  this  form  of  moist,  hot  gangrene,  the  disease  usually  attacks 
several  toes  at  once,  and  extends  to  the  foot,  till  in  the  course  of  a 
few  weeks  the  entire  foot,  perhaps  also  the  leg,  becomes  gangrenous; 
at  the  same  time  decomposition  soon  begins  in  the  oedematous  sub- 
cutaneous cellular  tissue,  and  the  danger  of  absorption  of  putrid  mat- 
ter through  the  lymphatic  vessels  is  much  greater  than  in  the  process 
of  mummification.  The  seat  of  the  disease  of  the  arteries  that  leads  to 
spontaneous  gangrene  varies ;  in  acute  (marasmic)  gangroena  eeniliSy 
the  primary  coagulation  due  to  feeble  circulation  occurs  in  the  capil- 
laries and  thence  extends  backward  to  the  arteries.  The  feebleness 
of  the  arterial  circulation  may  be  due  to  various  causes :  1.  To  di- 
minished energy  of  the  heart's  action ;  2.  To  thickening  of  the  walls 
of  the  arteries  and  contraction  of  their  calibre ;  3.  To  degeneration 
of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  smaller  arteries.  In  some  cases  all  of 
these  causes  unite,  for,  in  old  persons  with  feeble  heart-action,  diseases 
of  the  arteries  are  the  most  frequent ;  besides,  affections  of  the  heart 
and  arteries  usually  have  a  common  constitutional  cause.  This  is  not 
the  place  to  discuss  extensively  how  far  rigidity  and  atheroma  of  the 
coats  of  the  artery  are  to  be  referred  to  inflammation,  or  to  be  r&- 
girded  as  a  peculiar  disease ;  nor  can  I  permit  myself  to  discuss 
further  the  distinctions  of  the  finer  histological  points,  of  which  wf 
shall  have  something  to  say  when  treating  of  aneurisms,  but  will 
simply  mention  that  in  old  persons  the  coats  of  the  arteries  are  often 
thickened,  and  deposits  of  chalk  form  in  them  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  whole  artery  is  calcified  and  the  calibre  considerably  dimininished 
by  the  thickening  of  the  walls,  and  the  inner  surface  becomes  rough, 
BO  as  to  dispose  to  the  fixation  of  blood-clots.  The  original  qualities 
of  the  arteries  are  thus  lost  to  such  an  extent  that  they  are  neither 
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elastic  nor  contractile,  and  hence,  partly  from  the  diminished  calibre, 
partly  from  the  lack  of  contractility,  the  onward  movement  of  the 
blood,  already  moved  less  forcibly  on  account  of  the  feeble  action  of 
the  heart,  is  very  much  impeded,  so  that  it  is  easy  to  understand  how 
coagulation  occurs  in  such  cases,  especially  in  parts  distant  from  the 
heart. 

While  the  cases  just  described  are  with  some  justice  termed  senile 
gangrene,  and  their  connection  with  arterial  diseases  has  been  gen- 
erally recognized  since  the  time  of  Dupuytren^  there  is  another  form 
of  spontaneous  gangrene,  which  occurs  in  old  persons,  but  is  distin- 
guished from  the  above,  because  a  large  portion  of  an  extremity,  as 
of  the  leg  as  high  as  the  calf  or  the  knee,  becomes  gangrenous  at  once 
This  takes  place  as  follows :  In  the  chief  artery,  say  the  femoral,  along 
the  thigh  or  in  the  hollow  of  the  knee,  a  firm  clot  forms  and  adheres 
to  the  wall  of  the  vessel  by  rough  prominences  on  the  internal  coat, 
due  to  precedent  atheromatous  disease,  or  else  forms  in  sac-like  dila- 
tations of  the  artery  and  gradually  grows  by  apposition  of  new  fibrine, 
so  as  not  only  to  fill  the  calibre  of  the  artery,  but  to  plug  up  the  whole 
peripheral  end  of  the  vessel,  and  even  a  portion  of  the  central  end,  by 
the  fibrinous  clot.  The  consequence  of  this  stoppage  of  the  artery  by 
a  thrombus  developing  on  the  wall,  which  gradually  arrests  the  col- 
kUercU  circulation  also,  is  usually  gangrene  of  the  whole  foot  and  part 
of  the  leg,  which  is  dry  or  moist  according  to  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  clot  has  developed ;  it  is  occasionally  possible  to  trace  the  growth 
of  the  thrombus  by  the  spread  of  the  gangrene.  Not  long  since  I 
observed  an  old  man,  who  was  taken  into  the  hospital  for  spontaneous 
gangrene  of  the  foot.  He  was  so  thin  and  the  arteries  were  so  rigid 
that  the  pulsations  of  the  femoral  could  be  dbtinctly  followed  into  the 
hollow  of  the  knee.  Subsequently  the  gangrene  progressed,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  pulsation  in  the  lower  part  of  the  artery  ceased. 
About  a  fortnight  later,  shortly  before  death,  when  the  gangrene  had 
advanced  to  the  knee-joint,  the  pulsation  had  ceased  at  Poupart's  liga- 
ment. The  autopsy  confirmed  the  diagnosis  of  complete  arterial 
thrombosis.  The  gangrenous  leg  was  so  completely  mummified  that  I 
cut  it  from  the  body,  and,  to  preserve  it  from  further  destruction  and 
worms,  vartiished  it.     It  is  still  in  the  surgical  museum  at  Zurich. 

Another  case  of  arterial  thrombosis  is  where  the  primary  stoppage 
of  the  artery  is  caused  by  an  embolus.  A  clot  of  fibrine,  in  endocarditis 
or  detached  firom  an  aneurismal  sac,  may  become  wedged  in  an  artery 
of  one  of  the  extremities ;  this  induces  further  deposit  of  fibrine.  Of 
late,  there  is  a  tendency  to  refer  most  cases  of  softening  and  desiccation, 
as  of  the  brain,  spleen,  etc.,  to  such  embolL  In  our  clinic  we  saw  a 
very  interesting  typical  case  of  this  variety.     Six  weeks  after  confine- 
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ment,  a  youDg  woman  had  great  swelling  of  the  left  leg,  which  was 
soon  followed  by  a  dark-blue  color  of  the  skin,  and  complete  putrefac- 
tion of  that  part  of  the  body ;  there  was  general  septic  poisoning 
when  the  patient  entered  the  hospital.  As  there  was  no  excessive 
anaemia,  and  no  disease  of  the  arteries  could  be  discovered,  I  made  the 
diagnosis  of  endocarditis  with  fibrinous  vegetations  on  the  mitral  valve, 
and  detachment  of  one  of  these  vegetations,  with  its  lodgment  at  the 
bifurcation  of  the  left  popliteal  artery.  I  held  to  this  diagnosis,  al- 
though no  abnormal  murmur  could  be  discovered,  for  it  is  well  known 
that  some  cases  of  endocarditis  run  their  course  almost  without  symp- 
toms ;  the  rapid  putrefaction  of  the  leg  must  have  had  a  sudden  cause. 
As  no  line  of  demarcation  formed,  and  the  general  condition  daily 
became  worse,  we  could  have  no  hopes  of  saving  life  by  amputating ; 
death  took  place  about  twelve  days  after  the  first  symptoms  of  gan- 
grene ;  the  autopsy  fully  confirmed  the  diagnosis.  It  seems  remark- 
able that  no  collateral  circulation  should  develop  in  such  cases,  as  it 
does  after  ligation  of  the  femoral  artery.  I  can  only  explain  this  on 
the  supposition  that  in  endocarditis  the  heart's  action  is  weakened, 
and  consequently  the  pressure  of  the  blood  is  insufficient  to  dilate  the 
smaller  collateral  arteries. 

Very  rare  are  the  cases  where  from  excessive  anaemia  the  arteries 
are  so  much  contracted  that  but  little  blood  circulates  through  the 
smaller  ones,  and  the  nervous  excitation  of  the  heart  is  so  slight  that 
its  contractions  are  incomplete.  Cases  of  spontaneous  gangrene  from 
this  cause  are  more  frequent  in  slender  chlorotic  females  than  in  men ; 
the  patients,  who  are  generaUy  young,  often  suffer  from  rigidity  of  the 
hands  and  feet,  fainting-fits,  and  fatigue.  This  disease  appears  to  be 
more  frequent  in  France  than  in  Germany  or  England.  There  is  an 
excellent  work  on  the  subject  by  Raynaud^  entitled  "  De  Pasphyxie 
locale  et  de  la  gangrene  sym^trique  des  extr^mit^s,''  1862.  As  im- 
plied by  the  title,  the  gangrene  is  usually  symmetrical  in  the  two 
limbs.  I  have  only  seen  one  such  case ;  a  young,  very  anaemic  man, 
without  any  apparent  cause,  had  first  gangrene  of  the  tip  of  the  nose, 
then  of  both  feet.  After  suffering  for  months,  he  died ;  as  on  the  pa- 
tient, so  on  the  cadaver,  I  could  find  nothing  morbid  beyond  the  ex- 
cessive, inexplicable  anaemia. 

The  form  of  gangrene  seen  from  eating  spurred  rye  is  referred  to 
permanent  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  smaller  arteries ;  experience 
shows  that  this  substance  induces  contraction  of  the  organic  muscular 
fibres,  especially  of  those  of  the  uterus,  and  it  is  supposed  of  the 
uterine  arteries  also. 

Spurred  rye^  secede  comutum,  is  a  diseased  grain  growing  in  the 
ear  of  rye  (secale  cereale),  in  which  is  developed  a  peculiar  material. 
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ergotin.  If  bread  be  made  from  such  grain,  persons  eating  it  are 
affected  with  peculiar  symptoms,  which  are  comprised  under  the  name 
ergotUrmju  or  raphani<i.  As  the  above  disease  of  the  grain  is  usually 
limited  to  certain  regions,  it  may  be  readily  understood  that  the  dis- 
ease should  occur  epidemically  in  men  and  beasts.  It  has  been  known 
for  a  long  time,  but  the  first  accurate  descriptions  are  of  an  epidemic 
in  France  in  1630.  The  disease  seems  to  have  occurred  rarely  in 
Germany,  England,  or  Italy.  Of  late  it  hardly  ever  occurs,  probably 
because  the  diseased  grain  is  better  known  and  is  no  longer  used  for 
food,  and  because  less  of  the  grain  is  grown  since  potatoes  have  come 
into  common  use.  From  former  descriptions,  various  forms  and 
courses  of  the  disease  may  be  distinguished,  of  which  sometimes  one 
and  sometimes  another  prevailed  in  the  different  epidemics ;  possibly 
the  poison  is  not  always  the  same,  or  is  at  least  of  variable  intensity. 
In  the  acute  cases,  the  patients  were  soon  attacked  with  severe  gen- 
eral cramps,  and  death  resulted  in  from  four  to  eight  days ;  cramps 
only  occur  occasionally ;  at  the  same  time,  and  previously  in  the  pro* 
dromal  stage,  there  are  great  itching  and  crawling  in  the  skin,  but  par- 
ticularly in  the  hands ;  there  is  also  a  feeling  of  deadness,of  anaesthe- 
sia in  the  ends  of  the 'fingers,  rarely  moist  gangrene  of  the  skin,  then 
of  whole  extremities.  In  more  chronic  cases,  the  result  is  usually 
favorable,  although  several  fingers  or  toes  may  be  lost 

4.  We  have  still  to  speak  of  several  forms  of  gangrene  whose 
causes  are  not  exactly  known,  in  which  probably  several  influences 
unite.  Among  these  is  so-called  water-canker,  nomaj  a  spontaneous 
gangrene  of  the  cheeks,  especially  common  in  children,  which  is  most 
frequent  in  cities  along  the  Baltic,  and  more  rare  inland.  Very  puny 
children,  living  in  cold,  damp  dwellings,  are  particularly  prone  to  this 
disease,  in  which,  without  any  known  cause,  a  gangrenous  nodule 
forms  in  the  middle  of  the  cheek  or  lip  and  spreads  rapidly  till  the 
child  finally  dies  of  exhaustion.  It  is  doubtful  whether  this  is  due  to 
anasmia  with  feebleness  of  the  heart,  to  miasmatic  influence,  or  to  some 
peculiar  disease  of  the  blood.  In  occasional  remarks  about  septi- 
caemia, we  have  already  stated  that  certain  morbid  states  of  the  blood 
predispose  to  gangrene.  Under  this  cause  we  must  dass  the^  cases 
occurring  after  typhus,  intermittent  and  exanthematous  fevers,  in 
diabetes  mellitus,  morbus  Brightii,  etc.  After  and  during  these  dis- 
eases, gangrene  of  the  tip  of  the  nose,  of  the  ear,  cheeks,  hands,  and 
feet,  occm^ ;  and  in  rare  cases  an  exanthema  of  the  skin  may  pass  into 
gangrene.  In  such  cases  we  may  consider  that  the  miasma  which  has 
mduced  the  constitutional  disease  also  influences  the  occurrence  of 
the  gangrene ;  and,  on  the  other  side,  tliere  seems  reason  for  the  idea 
that  these  cases  are  mostly  the  result  of  feeble  action  of  the  heart, 
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induced  by  the  long  illness,  which  proves  insufficient  to  carry  the 
blood  to  the  remote  parts  of  the  body  with  sufficient  energy ;  accord- 
ing to  this  view,  this  gangrene  would  be  due  to  marasmio  capillary 
thrombosis.  Doubtless  various  circumstances  act  more  or  less  promi* 
nently  in  individual  cases,  so  that  no  definite  etiology  can  be  given 
for  these  rare  forms  of  gangrene  from  internal  causes.  I  may  also 
mention  that  stomatitis,  from  excessive  use  of  mercury,  also  has  a 
great  tendency  to  gangrene.  We  shall  hereafter  speak  of  a  peculiar 
form  of  gangrene  of  wounds,  the  so-called  hospital  gangrene. 


There  are  certain  important  prophylactic  rules  for  the  prevention 
of  gangrene,  especially  of  decubitus  and  other  forms  due  to  pressing ; 
even  gangrene  from  inflammation  may  sometimes  be  prevented,  by  re- 
lieving the  great  tension  of  the  tissue  and  the  venous  congestion  by 
an  incision  made  at  the  proper  time.  Be  constantly  on  your  guard 
against  bed-sores  in  all  diseases  at  all  disposed  to  decubitus ;  turn 
your  attention  to  this  point  early :  a  well-stuffed  horse-hair  mattress  is 
the  best  sick-bed ;  the  sheets  placed  over  it  should  always  be  kept 
smooth,  so  that  the  patient  shall  not  lie  on  wrinkles.  As  soon  as  any 
redness  appears  over  the  sacrum,  you  should  be  doubly  careful  about 
the  passages  of  urine  and  fasces,  so  that  the  bed  may  not  be  wet.  Let 
a  lemon  be  cut  and  the  reddened  spot  rubbed  daily  with  the  fresh  juice 
from  the  cut  surface.  If  there  be  excoriation  over  the  sacrum,  place 
the  patient  on  a  ring  cushion,  or,  if  possible,  on  a  caoutchouc,  air,  or 
water  cushion.  The  excoriation  may  be  painted  with  nitrate  of  silver, 
or  covered  with  leather  spread  with  lead-plaster.  If  the  decubitus  be 
gangrenous  from  the  first,  and  this  begins  to  extend,  we  should  resort 
to  the  ordinary  treatment  of  gangrene,  of  which  we  shall  speak  pres- 
ently. 

The  local  treatment  of  gangrene  has  two  chief  objects :  1.  To  pro- 
mote detachment  of  the  gangrenous  parts  by  exciting  active  suppura- 
tion, which  is  accompanied  by  arrest  of  the  gangrene ;  2.  To  prevent 
the  gangrenous  parts  decomposing,  and  thus  acting  injuriously  on  the 
patient,  and  infecting  the  chamber  too  much. 

For  the  first  indication,  moist  warmth  in  the  form  of  cataplasms 
waa  formerly  employed.  But  I  cannot  find  that  they  are  peculiarly 
efficacious  in  these  cases.  If  the  gangrene  be  moist  and  the  gangre- 
nous parts  are  much  inclined  to  decompose,  this  would  only  be  favored 
by  the  application  of  cataplasms ;  for  the  detachment  of  a  dry  eschar, 
which  does  not  smell  badly,  and  when  the  line  of  demarcation  is  al- 
ready formed,  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  hasten  the  process  a  little 
by  warmth.     Hence  I  prefer  covering  the  gangrenous  parts  and  the 
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borders  of  the  healthy  tissue  with  compresses  or  charpie,  soaked  in 
chlorine-water,  and  thus  in  moist  gangrene  I  also  diminish  the  bad 
smell  of  the  decomposing  substances.  For  the  same  purpose,  we  may 
use  creosote-water  or  carbolic  acid,  or  dilute  purified  pjrroligneous 
acid,  very  strong  alcohol,  spirits  of  camphor,  or  oil  of  turpentine. 
Charcoal-powder  absorbs  the  gases  from  the  decomposing  substances, 
but,  as  it  soils  the  parts  very  much,  it  is  perhaps  too  little  used.  Other 
powerful  antiseptics  are  acetate  of  alumina  (alum  3  v,  plumbum  aceti- 
cum,  ^  j,  aqua,  fi>  1),  and  coal-tar  with  plaster ;  both  remedies  are 
very  serviceable,  but,  like  all  similar  ones,  must  be  freshly  applied 
several  times  daily  to  remove  entirely  the  smell  of  the  decomposing 
parts.  Of  late,  permanganate  of  potash  (gr.  z  to  §  i  water)  has  been 
greatly  praised  as  a  local  antiseptic  and  disinfectant ;  I  have  made 
several  trials  of  it,  but  have  found  it  far  inferior  to  the  remedies  pr^ 
viously  mentioned.  Concentrated  solutions  of  carbolic  acid  in  olive- 
oil  (say  3  ij  to  9)  1)  cause  symptoms  of  poisoning  (olive-green  urine), 
hence  they  should  be  used  carefully.  As  soon  as  the  gangrenous 
mass  has  become  somewhat  detached,  the  shreds  should  be  removed 
with  the  scissors,  without  cutting  into  the  healthy  parts ;  this  is  par- 
ticularly important  in  gangrene  of  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue, 
which  is  often  extensive,  as  after  infiltration  of  urine ;  at  the  same 
time  the  local  antiseptics  should  be  continued  till  healthy  granulations 
arise.  Led  by  the  anatomical  conditions  in  spontaneous  gangrene,  it 
has  been  advised  to  break  up  the  coagulation  of  blood,  by  stroking 
and  rubbing  the  limb ;  from  the  pain  and  swelling  of  the  parts,  this  is 
rarely  practicable ;  in  cases  where  I  have  had  it  done,  it  has  had  no 
effect  on  the  progress  of  the  gangrene. 

K  the  gangrene  affect  a  limb,  as  in  the  various  forms  of  sponta- 
neous and  senile  gangrene,  I  strongly  urge  you  not  to  do  any  opera- 
tion till  the  line  of  demarcation  is  distinct.  If  there  be  merely  gan- 
grene of  single  toes,  leave  their  detachment  to  Nature ;  if  the  whole 
foot  or  leg  be  affected,  do  the  aipputation  so  that  it  may  be  merely 
an  aid  to  the  normal  process  of  detachment,  L  e.,  on  the  borders  of 
the  healthy  parts  you  try  to  dissect  up  only  enough  skin  to  cover  the 
stump,  and  saw  the  bone  as  near  as  practicable  to  the  line  of  demar- 
cation. Thus  you  will  occasionally  succeed  in  avoiding  a  new  out- 
break of  the  gangrene,  and  in  saving  your  patient's  life.  If  the  patient 
dies  before  a  distinct  line  of  demarcation  has  formed  (as  is  frequently 
the  case),  you  need  not  reproach  yourself  for  having  neglected  am- 
putation, for  you  may  rest  assured  that  the  patient  would  have  died 
even  sooner  if  amputation  had  been  performed.  The  prognosis  in 
gangrene  from  internal  causes  (as  the  older  surgeons  termed  it)  is 
generally  bad. 
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The  internal  treatment  should  be  strengthening,  in  some  cases 
even  stimulant.  Nourishing  food,  quinine,  acids,  and  oocasionallj  a 
few  doses  of  camphor,  are  proper.  The  severe  pain  in  senile  gan- 
grene often  calls  for  large  doses  of  opium,  or  subcutaneous  injection 
of  morphine.  For  gangrene  in  stomatitis,  after  poisoning  by  mercuiy, 
we  have  no  decided  antidote ;  the  use  of  the  mercurial  should  be  at 
once  stopped;  if  mercurial  salve  has  been  employed,  the  patient 
should  be  bathed,  placed  in  a  fresh,  aiiy  chamber,  provided  with  clean 
body  and  bedclothes,  and  have  a  gargle  with  chlorate  of  potash  or 
chlorine  water.  Nor  have  we  any  antidote  for  ergotin,  which  causes 
raphania ;  emetics,  quinine,  and  carbonate  of  ammonia  are  chiefly  rec- 
ommended. We  could  only  put  off  the  continued  absorption  of  putrid 
matter  into  the  blood,  by  amputation ;  but  we  have  already  mentioned 
that  this  is  a  very  precarious  remedy  in  spontaneous  gangrene. 

At  the  opening  of  this  chapter  I  said,  **  The  immediate  cause  of 
death  of  individual  parts  of  the  body  is  always  the  complete  cessa- 
tion of  the  supply  of  nutriment,  mostly  due  to  arrest  of  circulation 
in  the  capillaries."  This  admits  the  possibility  of  gangrene  occur- 
ring in  tissues  where  capillary  circulation  still  continnes.  Formerly 
this  seemed  to  me  impossible  ;  I  could  not  imagine  a  dead  gangre- 
nous tissue  with  capillary  circulation.  But  observations  at  the  bed- 
side, together  with  the  impressions  derived  from  SamuePs  investiga- 
tions of  inflammation,  have  made  it  seem  to  me  probable  that  the 
inflammatory  disturbance  of  nutrition  of  which  we  have  spoken 
occasionally  starts  up  and  extends  so  rapidly  that  it  leads  directly 
to  arrest  of  the  vital  change  of  tissue,  even  before  the  occurrence  of 
stasis  and  coagulation  in  the  capillaries  ;  the  blood  then  circulates 
in  tissues  which  fulfill  no  normal  function  of  interchange  of  tissue, 
but  in  which  the  juices  are  being  decomposed  in  an  abnormal  way, 
which  may  even  be  the  same  as  putrefaction.  Paronychiss  and 
more  rarely  phlegmons  sometimes  pass  so  rapidly  to  gangrene,  that 
from  analogy  with  other  processes  it  seems  very  improbable  that 
they  should  be  due  to  arterial  thrombosis  ;  when  the  tissue  has  be- 
come gangrenous,  the  capillary  circulation  soon  ceases,  but  not  from 
disturbance  of  the  circulation  in  the  arteries  and  veins,  as  in  gan- 
grene from  incarceration,  but  from  arrest  of  function  of  their  walls 
from  the  inflammatory  process,  which  I  regard  as  a  higher  grade  of 
the  inflammatory  alteration  (  Cohnheim)  that  takes  place  rapidly  in 
such  cases.  It  seems  that  such  a  rapid  change  from  inflammatory 
alteration  to  destruction  of  tissue  is  particularly  apt  to  follow  septic 
poisoning ;  possibly  snake-poison  acts  in  the  same  way.  More  of 
this  hereafter.  Here  we  must  again  mention  the  fibrinous  infiltra- 
tions of  the  cellular  tissue  (diphtheritic  phlegmons).     Some  clinical 
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observations  Beem  to  show  that  fluid  blood  can  continue  to  flow  for 
a  time  through  the  vessels  of  tissues  whose  juices  have  nearly  hard- 
ened, that  in  some  of  these  cases  the  thrombosis  is  only  the  result 
of  the  infiltration  of  tissue,  and  that  the  tissue  sometimes  dies  be- 
fore the  circulation  is  fully  arrested.  At  present  we  cannot  fully 
explain  this  symptom  ;  I  only  wished  to  induce  you  when  opportu- 
nity offered  to  attend  to  these  practically  important  processes.  The 
view  is  not  new,  for  the  old  surgeons  regarded  gangrene  as  the 
highest  point  of  inflammation. 

[Quite  recently  Dr.  J^.  von  Winiwarter  has  described  a  case  of 
spontaneous  gangrene  which  has  hitherto  probably  been  classed 
with  atheromatous  embolism.  The  patient  was  fifty-seven  years 
old,  and  for  years  he  had  suffered  from  pains  regarded  as  rheumatic, 
and  then  gradually  gangrene  of  the  toes  and  of  the  foot  came  on, 
and  made  amputation  of  the  thigh  necessary.  Examination  of  the 
vessels  showed  proliferation  of  the  intima  of  the  arteries  and  veins, 
commencing  in  the  large  trunks  and  not  leading  to  any  retrograde 
metamorphosis,  terminating  in  a  cellular  fibrous  mass  obliterating 
the  vessel.  The  media  and  adventitia  hardly  participated  in  this 
process.  The  affection  would  be  a  primary  obliteration  of  the  large 
vessels  by  a  peculiar  form  of  endarteritis  and  endophlebitis,  which 
it  is  practically  important  to  recognize,  as  in  certain  cases  it  might 
induce  us  to  amputate  in  healthy  tissue  before  the  line  of  demarka- 
tion  is  formed,  which  is  not  the  custom  in  cases  of  ordinary  senile 
gangrene.  The  case  above  mentioned  recovered  ;  so  this  mode  of 
treatment  gives  some  hopes. 

It  has  been  previously  stated  that  in  some  persons  cold  causes 
spasmodic  contraction  of  the  arteries  which  induces  temporary  com- 
plete anaemia,  usually  only  in  certain  fingers.  Such  symptoms  have 
also  been  observed  in  patients  in  whom  spontaneous  gangrene  de- 
veloped. If,  from  any  cause,  the  spasm  of  the  arteries  does  not 
subside  the  ansemic  limb  must  become  gangrenous.  These  patients, 
who  are  mostly  youthful,  also  have  other  symptoms  of  disturbed 
circulation,  such  as  faintness  from  cerebral  anaemia,  continued  chilli- 
ness, great  depression,  etc. 

It  is  not  always  the  peripheral  portions  of  the  extremities  that 
are  attacked  by  gangrene,  but  this  may  occur  in  the  skin,  perhaps 
at  symmetrical  parts  of  the  arm  (from  disease  of  the  nerves  of  the 
vessels) ;  demarkation  occurs,  eschars  fall,  and  the  loss  of  substance 
heals  by  granulation.  This  may  occur  occasionally,  while  in  the 
interval  temporary  disturbances  of  circulation  are  common. 

When  a  patient  has  to  lie  steadily  on  the  back,  the  skin  over  the 
sacrum  and  buttocks  should  be  examined  daily  and  washed  with 
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equal  parts  of  vinegar  and  water,  or,  if  it  has  become  red,  it  may  be 
rubbed  with  a  piece  of  lemon. 

When  gangrene  has  occurred,  Listeria  dressing  may  be  applied. 
It  has  been  advised  in  the  commencement  of  the  disease  to  break 
up  the  blood-clots  by  rubbing  ;  but  this  causes  too  much  pain,  and 
may  start  off  emboli  to  other  parts. 

If  gangrene  develops  and  extends  very  slowly,  while  the  gen- 
eral condition  of  the  patient  is  good,  there  is  probably  disease  of 
the  arteries  ;  there  is  no  exact  limit  to  the  gangrene,  still,  in  these 
cases,  amputation  is  indicated  while  the  general  condition  would 
render  it  endurable  ;  but  it  should  be  done  through  healthy  tissue, 
at  some  distance  from  the  gangrene. 

The  form  of  gangrene  called  noma  requires  particularly  ener- 
getic treatment  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  disease  :  we  should 
remove  the  dead  portion,  and  induce  active  reaction  in  the  healthy 
tissue.  First  the  gangrenous  part,  usually  on  the  cheek,  is  to  be 
divided  by  a  deep  incision  and  the  infiltrated  tissue  scraped  out 
with  a  sharp  scoop,  especially  about  the  gums,  on  whose  border  the 
gangrene  often  creeps  into  the  alveolar  process.  After  removing 
all  that  can  be  taken  away  with  the  scoop  and  arresting  the  haemor- 
rhage, apply  fuming  nitric  acid  to  the  raw  surface,  so  as  to  cause 
a  firm,  deep  slough ;  then  fill  the  wound  with  charpie  soaked  in 
acetate  of  alumina,  and  over  this  apply  moist  warmth,  and  change 
this  dressing  twice  daily.  If  the  infiltration  of  the  cutis  progresses, 
touch  the  parts  with  tincture  of  iodine.  The  gangrene  may  thus 
be  arrested  in  some  cases,  and  life  preserved.  The  loss  of  substance 
must  be  replaced  by  plastic  operations.] 


CHAPTER  XIIL 

ACCIDENTAL  TRAUMATIC  AND  INFLAMMATORY 
DISEASES,  AND  POISONED  WOUNDS. 


LECTURE    XXIV. 

I.  Local  Diseases  ^hich  muy  accompany  Wounds  and  other  Points  of  Inflammation : 
1.  Progressive  Purulent  and  Purulent  Putrid  Diffuse  Inflammation  of  Cellular 
Tissue.— 2.  Hospital  Gangrene,  Ulcerative  Mucous-salivarv  Diphtheria,  Ulcerative 
Urinary  Diphtheria.— 8.  Traumatic  Erysipelas. — i.  Lymphangitis. 

Gentlemen  :  When  speaking  of  traumatic  inflammation,  I  told 
3'ou  that  it  did  not  extend  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  injury,  and  that 
this  was  only  apparently  the  case  when  wc  could  not  accurately  ex- 
amine the  injured  part.  I  still  maintain  the  truth  of  this.  But  we 
have  already  added  that,  from  various  accidents,  either  immediately 
after  the  injury,  as  in  contused  wounds,  there  may  be  very  severe 
progressive  inflammation,  with  putrefaction,  or  that,  later,  secondary 
inflammations  may  develop  around  the  already  granulating  wound 
from  causes  which  we  mentioned  at  the  time  (Lecture  XIII.).  I  must 
now  tell  you  that  still  another  series  of  peculiar,  partly  inflammatory, 
partly  gangrenous  processes  occur  in  the  wound,  which  cause  severe, 
usually  feverish,  constitutional  diseases.  Some  of  the  latter  may  also 
occur  without  any  thing  peculiar  being  observable  in  the  wound. 
Lastly,  substances  may  enter  a  wound  already  existing,  or  at  the 
time  of  its  occurrence  (as  from  the  bite  of  a  poisonous  or  diseased 
animal),  which  may  induce  both  severe  local  inflammation  and  gen- 
eral blood-poisoning.  In  this  chapter  I  shall  speak  of  all  these 
things ;  I  will  try  to  give  you  a  general  view  of  them.  We  shall 
speak  first  of  the  local  symptoms  which  accidentally  accompany  a 
wound,  or  an  inflammation  due  to  other  causes. 
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I.  LOCAL  DISEASES  WHICH  MAY  ACCOMPANY  WOUNDS  AND   OTHEB 

POINTS  OF  INFLAMMATION. 

1.  For  the  sake  of  completeness,  we  here  mention  again  progres- 
sive suppurative  and  sanio-purulent  diffuse  inflammation  of  the  cellular 
tissue.  Putrid  matters  which  form  on  fresh  wounds  from  gangrene 
of  the  surfaces  of  the  wound,  and  maj  diffuse  rapidly  in  the  meshes 
of  the  cellular  tissue,  occasionally  cause,  on  the  second,  third,  or  fourth 
day,  those  forms  of  inflammation  of  the  cellular  tissue  that  are  char- 
acterized by  rapid  decomposition  of  the  inflammatory  product  and  by 
rapid  extension.  If  the  patient  survives  the  demarkation  of  such  a 
phlegmon,  the  process  always  ends  with  necrosis  of  the  inflltrated 
cellular  tissue  and  panniculus  adiposus.  The  same  thing  occurs  in 
fibrinous  (diphtheritic)  phlegmon.  Both  processes  are  usually  ac- 
companied by  severe  constitutional  symptoms.  If  suppuration  has 
already  begun,  as  long  as  the  wound  is  open,  phlegmonous  inflam- 
mation may  spread  around  the  wound  from  mechanical  irritation, 
foreign  bodies,  great  congestion,  retention  and  decomposition  of 
pus  in  the  recesses  of  the  wound,  or  infection  of  the  wound  with 
phlogogenous  substances  of  various  sorts  (Lecture  XXL). 

2.  Hospital  Oangrene^  Oangrcena  Nbaocomialis;  Pourriture  des 
Hdpitaux, — I  will  first  describe  the  disease,  then  add  a  few  remarks 
about  the  etiology.  At  a  certain  time  we  notice,  especially  in  hofr> 
pitals,  that  a  number  of  wounds,  as  well  those  from  recent  operations 
as  those  that  were  granulating  and  cicatrizing,  without  known  cause, 
become  diseased  in  a  peculiar  manner.  In  some  cases  the  granulat- 
ing surface  changes  partially  or  entirely  to  a  yellow  smeary  pulp, 
which  may  be  washed  off  from  the  surface,  but  more  deeply  it  is 
firmly  adherent.  This  metamorphosis  extends  not  only  to  the  granu- 
lating surface,  but  to  the  surrounding  skin  which  was  previously 
healthy,  which  becomes  rosy-red ;  this  also  assumes  a  smeary  yel- 
lowish-gray color,  and  in  from  three  to  six  days  the  siuiiace  of  the 
original  wound  almost  doubles.  The  increase  in  depth  is  less  in  the 
so-called  pidpoua  form  of  hospital  gangrene.  In  other  cases  a  fresh 
wound,  or  a  granulating  surface,  rapidly  assumes  a  crater  shape, 
excretes  a  sero-putrid  fluid,  after  the  removal  of  which  the  tissues  lie 
exposed.  The  surrounding  skin  is  slightly  reddened.  The  progress 
of  this  molecular  disintegration  to  thin  ichor  is  usually  in  sharply-cut 
circles,  so  that  the  wound  may  acquire  a  horseshoe  or  trefoil  shape. 
This  ulcerous  form  of  hospital  gangrene  progresses  more  rapidly  than 
the  pulpous,  and  extends  with  especial  rapidity  in  depth.  Although 
both  of  the  above  forms  occasionally  occur  separately,  they  are 
also  seen  in  combination.  I  have  seen  the  pulpous  form  oftener 
than  the  ulcerous,  but  acknowledge  that  my  individual  experi- 
ence of  diphtheria  of  wounds  is  based  on  a  small  number  of  ob- 
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servations.  Hospital  gangreDe  does  not  attack  chiefly  large  wounds, 
but  rather  insignificant  injuries,  such  as  leech-bites,  cup-cuts,  even 
the  portions  of  skin  denuded  by  a  blister,  while  it  never  occurs  on  an 
uninjured  part  of  the  skin.  The  resemblance  to  diphtheritic  inflam- 
mation of  the  mucous  membranes  is  nientioued  by  some  authors.  But 
after  seeing  a  wound  infected  from  a  diphtheritic  mucous  membrane, 
I  am  convinced  that  diphtheria  and  hospital  gangrene  are  two  differ- 
ent processes.  A  wound  attacked  by  diphtheria  is  covered  with 
thick  fibrinous  rinds  ;  the  entire  wound  becomes  infiltrated  and  the 
surrounding  parts  intensely  erysipelatous ;  then  a  large  part  of  the 
infiltrated  tissue  becomes  necrosed  and  breaks  down  or  falls  off  in 
shreds.  But  we  do  not  see  the  daily  progress  of  pulpous  degenera- 
tion, forming  round  figures  on  the  margins  of  the  wound,  which  are 
puffy,  very  sensitive,  and  inclined  to  bleed,  as  is  so  common  in  hos- 
pital gangrene.  It  is  well  known  that  after  diphtheria  of  mucous 
membranes  paralysis  is  not  unfrequent ;  but  this  lias  not  been  ob- 
served after  hospital  gangrene.  In  the  latter  disease  there  are  at 
the  same  time  constitutional  symptoms :  at  first  the  fever  is  not  gen- 
erally severe,  but  there  is  more  or  less  gastric  affection  ;  the  tongue 
is  coated,  there  is  inclination  to  vomit,  and  general  depression. 
The  disease  may  prove  dangerous  to  old  or  debilitated  persons,  es- 
pecially if  it  eats  away  small  arteries  and  causes  arterial  haemorrhage. 
The  large  arteries  often  resist  hospital  gangrene  wonderfully.  I 
once  saw  a  man,  for  whom  an  inguinal  abscess  Imd  been  opened,  at- 
tacked by  the  pulpous  form  of  the  disease ;  the  skin  of  the  groin  to 
about  the  size  of  the  hand  was  destroyed ;  the  disease  had  ad- 
vanced so  deep  that  about  an  inch  and  a  half  of  the  femoral  artery 
lay  exposed  in  the  wound,  and  could  be  distinctly  seen  pulsating. 
I  detailed  a  nurse  to  stay  with  the  patient  constantly,  and  to  make 
instant  compression  if  bleeding  should  occur,  as  it  might  at  any  mo- 
ment. The  pulp  was  thrown  off,  the  wound  granulated  rapidly,  and 
after  n  long  time  complete  recovery  took  place  without  haemorrhage. 
The  erysipelatous  redness  accompanying  diphtheritic  phlegmon  and 
hospital  gano^-rene  is  occasionally  as  sharply  bounded  and  desqua- 
mates as  much  as  in  erysipelas  about  wounds  otherwise  healthy  ;  but 
it  has  not  the  same  tendency  to  spread.  The  constitutional  septic 
poisoning  is  worse  in  diphtheria  than  in  hospital  gangrene. 

Views  as  to  the  causes  of  hospital  gangrene  vary  ;  this  is  chiefly 
because  many  living  surgeons  have  had  the  good  or  bad  fortune  never 
to  have  seen  the  disease ;  thus  in  Zurich  it  has  never  been  seen.  In 
his  maxims  on  military  surgery  Stromeyer  states,  as  a  young  physician 
in  the  Berlin  Charite,  he  had  only  seen  one  case  of  hospital  gangrene. 
Surgeons  who  have  not  seen  this  disease,  or  have  only  seen  sporadic 
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cases,  think  it  is  due  to  gross  neglect,  dirty  dressings,  etc.,  and  regard 
it  as  little  more  than  an  ulcer  of  the  leg  that  has  superficially  become 
gangrenous  from  dirt  and  neglect.  Other  surgeons  suppose  that  hos- 
pital gangrene  is,  as  the  name  would  indicate,  a  disease  peculiar  to 
some  hospitals,  and  that  its  occurrence  is  only  promoted  by  neglect 
of  the  dressings.  Lastly,  a  third  view  b  that  this  form  of  g^grene  is 
due  to  epidemic  influences,  and  that  its  name  is  in  so  far  incorrect  as 
it  occurs  outside  and  inside  of  hospitals  at  the  same  time.  In  the 
hospitals  it  probably  spreads  by  inoculation,  for  I  do  not  doubt  that 
matter  can  be  carried  from  gangrenous  to  healthy  wounds  by  forceps, 
oharpie,  sponges,  etc.,  and  there  excite  the  disease.  Von  PUha  and 
Foek  have  expressed  the  belief  that  it  is  an  epidemic-miasmatic  dis- 
ease. In  the  surgical  clinic  at  Berlin  with  Fock  I  observed  an  epi- 
demic, while  the  disease  was  seen  not  only  in  other  hospitals  in  Ber- 
lin, but  in  the  city,  in  patients  who  could  not  be  proved  to  have  bad 
any  thing  to  do  with  a  hospital.  The  disease  appeared  very  suddenly, 
and  entirely  disappeared  in  a  few  months,  although  the  treatment  of 
the  wounds  had  not  been  at  all  changed,  nor  could  any  changes  be 
made  in  the  hospital  itself.  This  seems  to  show  that  the  causes  do 
not  lie  in  the  hospital  itself.  Epidemic  hospital  gangrene  might  oc- 
cur from  certain  small  organisms,  which  are  rarely  developed,  which, 
like  a  ferment,  induce  decomposition  in  the  wound  and  granulating 
tissue  ;  hence  I  should  preferably  compare  this  disease  of  wounds 
with  blue  suppuration,  which  causes  no  injury  to  the  wounds,  but, 
according  to  JJUcke,  like  blue  milk,  is  caused  by  small  organisms  and 
can  infect  other  wounds.  The  requirements  for  the  growth  of  these 
small  bodies  are  probably  particularly  favored  by  certain  atmospheric 
influences  ;  hence  the  disease  spreads  epidemically.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  in  the  pulp  of  every  hospital  gangrene  micrococci  and 
streptococci  are  just  as  frequent  as  in  the  secretion  of  simple  diph- 
theritic wounds.  But  it  has  not  been  proved  that  they  were  in  the 
tissue  before  it  was  destroyed,  that  they  grew  in  it^  or  broke  it 
down  into  pulp  ;  nor  has  it  been  shown  that  this  is  a  peculiar  va- 
riety of  micrococcus.  But  it  is  certain  that  the  transfer  of  hospital 
gangrene  pulp  or  putrid  matter  to  healthy  wounds  usually  (always, 
according  to  Fischer)  induces  hospital  gangrene,  and  this  is  very 
important  in  practice.  From  my  recent  experience  in  the  Vienna 
General  Hospital,  I  am  more  and  more  convinced  that  this  disease 
results  from  specific  causes,  entirely  independent  of  pyaemia,  septi- 
caemia, erysipelas,  and  lymphangitis,  although  it  may  be  followed 
by  either  of  these  diseases. 

The  first  point  in  the  treatment  is  strict  isolation  of  the  patients, 
who  should  have  special  nurses,  dressings,  and  instruments.     If  this 
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does  not  entirely  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease,  as  the  contagion 
may  possibly  be  carried  by  the  air  from  a  diseased  to  a  healthy 
uroundy  still  experience  shows  that  it  interferes  with  the  spread.  In 
some  epidemics  in  military  hospitals  it  was  necessary  entirely  to  va- 
cate certain  localities.  Locally  we  should  apply  strong  chlorine- 
water,  or  spirits  of  camphor  or  turpentine,  to  these  wounds.  Some- 
times painting  the  part  every  two  hours  with  tincture  of  iodine  acts 
well,  or  solution  of  acetate  of  alumina  applied  on  a  compress  till  the 
wound  becomes  clean ;  but  the  solution  should  not  be  too  concen- 
trated, and  its  application  should  be  stopped  when  the  process  ceases 
to  spread.  If  this  also  prove  ineffectual,  it  has  been  recommended 
to  burn  the  wound  down  to  the  healthy  tissue,  so  that  the  slough 
shall  remain  attached  six  or  eight  days,  as  in  a  healthy  wound.  I 
find  it  just  as  effectual  to  cauterize  the  wound  with  fuming  nitric 
acid  or  carbolic  acid,  but  these  cauterizations  also  should  extend  to 
the  healthy  borders  of  the  wound,  and  be  repeated  till  the  slough 
remains  adherent.  The  general  treatment  should  be  strengthening, 
or  even  stimulant.  The  fever  occurring  in  hospital  gangrene  is  due 
to  reabsorption  of  putrid  matter,  and  does  not  differ  from  other 
forms  of  putrid  fever. 

The  pulpous  phagedenic  gangrene  above  described  is  especially 
apt  to  occur  in  wounds  of  the  mouth  or  urinary  bladder,  even  with- 
out any  external  source  of  infection.  I  mention  this  here  because 
these  diseases  are  doubtless  allied  to  phagedenic  diphtheria,  al- 
though, from  their  limitation  to  certain  parts  of  the  body,  they  more 
properly  belong  to  special  surgery  and  the  clinic.  After  extirpation 
of  large  portions  of  the  tongue  and  resection  of  the  lower  jaw,  I 
have  sometimes  seen  a  rapid  pulpy  breaking  down  of  the  wound  fol- 
lowing hard  and  extensive  infiltration  of  the  cellular  tissue ;  here 
there  is  a  combination  of  diphtheritic  phlegmon  with  phagedenic 
ulceration.  Most  of  these  cases  ended  fatally  from  septicaemia ; 
others  recovered  after  the  whole  cellular  tissue  had  become  necrosed 
and  been  thrown  off  by  free  suppuration.  Although  mucus  and 
saliva  coming  in  contact  with  these  wounds  may  have  no  phlogoge- 
nous  or  septic  qaalities  of  their  own,  putrid  ferments  may  be  mixed 
with  them,  such  as  are  occasionally  found  in  the  coating  on  the  gums 
and  between  the  teeth  of  patients  who  do  not  clean  their  mouths  ha- 
bitually, or  neglect  this  on  account  of  painful  ulcers  in  the  mouth. 
So  this  ferment  will  be  carried  to  wounds  in  the  mouth  by  the  mu- 
cus and  saliva,  thus  justifying  the  name  mucous  salivary  diphtheric^ 
This  disease  only  threatens  the  patient  during  the  first  five  days 
after  operation ;  only  recent  wounds  in  the  mouth  are  infected  by 
the  ferment  in  question ;  if  good  granulations  have  once  developed. 
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this  dipbtheiia  does  not  occur,  unless  there  be  infection  from  with- 
out, or  the  wound  be  mechanically  injured  and  the  granulations 
partly  destroyed.  In  this  disease  the  constitutional  symptoms  may 
be  very  severe,  and  the  patients  are  particularly  subject  to  sudden 
collapse,  which  is  the  more  dangerous  as,  from  the  impairment  of 
nutrition  which  has  often  gone  before,  the  patients  are  usually  much 
debilitated. 

After  operations  for  stone,  urethrotomy,  vesico-vaginal  fistula, 
or  ectopia  vesicae,  pulpous  breaking  down  of  the  edges  of  the  wound, 
with  fibrinous  coating  of  the  walls  of  the  bladder  or  of  the  vagina, 
is  not  rare,  especially  when  the  urine  is  alkaline.  As  this  disease  is 
associated  with  decomposition  of  the  urine,  it  is  called  urinary  diph- 
theria. This  form  of  diphtheria  is  the  mildest  of  those  above  men- 
tioned, from  having  little  tendency  to  spread,  and  running  its  course 
without  constitutional  symptoms,  if  the  wound  is  kept  clean.  Rarely 
the  mucous  membranes  break  down,  but  more  frequently  the  process 
becomes  a  purulent  retroperitonitis,  which  becomes  a  peritonitis 
and  causes  death.  Diphtheritic  inflammation  of  the  vagina  also 
may  spread  as  superficial  suppuration  to  the  inner  surface  of  the 
uterus,  and  thence  through  the  oviducts  to  the  peritoneum  ;  this 
suppurative  peritonitis  also  is  usually  fatal.  Under  such  circum- 
stances I  have  never  seen  fibrinous  inflammations.  In  the  latter 
cases,  which  unfortunately  are  not  rare  after  confinement,  but  do  not 
often  occur  after  operations  for  vesico-vaginal  fistula,  severe  consti- 
tutional symptoms  are  early  manifested. 

In  the  pulp  from  mucous-salivary  and  from  urinary  diphtheria 
micrococci  and  streptococci  are  constantly  found  ;  they  are  just  as 
regularly  found  in  the  coating  of  the  gums  and  tongue,  and  in  urine 
which  has  become  alkaline,  but  seem  to  develop  with  particular  ra- 
pidity in  this  pulp.  The  contagious  principle  of  this  pulp  has  not 
yet  been  separated  from  the  micrococcus ;  so  we  may  suppose  the 
latter  has  in  or  on  it  the  contagious  material.  There  is  no  proof 
that  micrococci  from  any  source  can  excite  this  process  ;  but  many 
observations  tend  to  show  that  these  vegetations  take  up  contagious 
substances  very  readily,  and  so  become  vehicles  of  contagions  and 
ferments.  If  we  inoculate  the  cornea  of  a  rabbit  with  a  fluid  con- 
taining micrococci,  the  interesting  experiments  of  Nasailoff^  Eberth^ 
Leber^  Stromet/er,  Dolschenkoiff,  Orth,  Friach^  and  others  show  that 
the  coccus  grows  to  a  certain  point,  and  in  some  cases  (when  unac- 
companied by  any  peculiarly  injurious  substances)  causes  irritation, 
chiefly  mechanically,  by  separating  the  corneal  lamellae,  so  that  the 
coccus  colony  gradually  becomes  enveloped  in  pus,  and  then  is 
thrown  off  with  tlie  pus  ;  but  in  other  cases  (if  the  inoculated  mat- 
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ter  has  very  deleterioua  properties)  the  wfaole  cornea  may  become 
gangrenouB  in  tweuty-four  houre,  and  the  growth  of  the  coccus 
hardly  be  as  great  as  in  the  first  instance.  Lastly,  cases  occur  where 
the  coccus  growth  iuduces  no  reaction  iu  the  cornea,  but  disappears 
without  leaving  a  trace;  this  is  even  the  rule  in  inoculating  the 
cornea  of  the  dog. 


# 


From  tfab  it  ToUows  that  the  intensity  and  nature  o(  inflamma- 
tious  induced  by  such  contagions  do  not  depend  on  the  coccus  pro- 
liferation itself^  but  on  the  injurious  qualities  of  ths  matler  conveyed 
with  the  coccus. 

I  thought  you  should  be  told  these  things,  so  that  you  would 
have  some  knowledge  about  processes  which  are  now  so  much  dis- 
cussed. I  recommend  for  your  special  study  the  excellent  mono- 
graph on  hospital  gangrene  by  C,  Heine. 

3.  Erytipelaa  traumaticttm.  Erysipelas,  as  previously  mentioned 
(page  304),  is  classed  among  the  acute  exanthemata,  and  is  charac- 
terized by  a  difiiise  swelling,  rosy  redness  of  the  skin,  and  pain,  as 
well  as  by  the  accompanying  fever,  which  is  usually  severe.  Erysip- 
elas has  a  peculiar  relation  to  the  other  exanthemata  ;  on  the  one 
hand,  because  it  often  accompanies  wounds,  although  it  may  appar- 
ently come  spontaneously ;  on  the  other  hand,  because  it  does  not 
generally  spread  hy  such  an  intense  contagion  as  measles,  scarlatina, 
etc. ;  lastly,  also  because,  when  one  has  had  this  disease,  he  is  not 
only  not  safe  from  another  attack  of  it,  but  iu  some  cases  is  even  pecu- 
liarly predisposed  to  it.  As  I  dare  hardly  assume  that  you  have  al- 
ready studied  skin-diseases  carefully,  we  will  here  briefly  review  the 
symptoms  of  this  disease. 

Its  commencement  may  vary  by  the  fever  preceding  the  exanthema. 
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or  by  their  simultaneous  appearance.     Suppose  jou  have  a  patient 
with  a  suppurating  wound  of  the  head,  and  after  he  has  been  previ- 
ously well,  and  the  wound  was  healing  nicely,  you  find  him  with  high 
fever,  which  may  have  been  preceded  by  a  chill ;  you  examine  the  pa- 
tient, and  can  find  nothing  but  some  gastric  derangement,  as  evinced 
by  a  coated  tongue,  bad  taste  in  the  mouth,  nausea,  and  loss  of  appe- 
tite.    This  state  is  present  at  the  onset  of  so  many  acute  diseases 
that  you  cannot  at  once  make  a  diagnosis.    Besides  the  possibility  of 
an  accidental  complication  with  any  acute  internal  disease,  you  would 
think  of  phlegmon,  lymphangitis,  and  erysipelas.  Perhaps  twenty-four 
hours  later  you  find  the  wound  dry,  discharging  a  little  serous  secre- 
tion ;  for  some  distance  around  there  are  swelling,  redness,  and  pain, 
or  the  granulations  are  large,  swollen,  and  croupous ;  the  redness  of  the 
skin  is  of  a  rosy  hue  and  everywhere  sharply  bounded  ;  the  fever  is 
still  tolerably  intense ;  now  the  diagnosis  of  erysipelas  cannot  be  mis- 
taken, and  we  are  well  content  that  we  have  to  deal  with  a  disease 
which,  although  not  free  from  danger,  is  one  of  the  less  dangerous  of 
the  traumatic  diseases.     In  a  second  series  of  cases  the  erysipelas  ap- 
pears with  the  fever.    We  may  for  a  brief  period  doubt  whether  the 
case  be  one  of  lymphangitis,  inflammation  of  the  subcutaneous  cellular 
tissue,  or  of  erysipelas,  but  the  course  of  the  disease  will  soon  show 
this ;  the  extent  that  the  erysipelatous  inflammation  of  the  skin  has 
the  first  day  rarely  remains  the  same,  but  it  usually  spreads  farther 
and  farther,  in  such  a  way  that  the  rounded,  tongue-shaped,  project- 
ing borders  of  the  inflamed  skin  are  always  sharply  bounded,  and  we 
can  accurately  follow  its  removal  from  one  side  to  the  other ;  in  many 
cases  the  redness  advances  like  fluid  in  bibulous  paper.    Thus  the 
process  may  extend  from  the  head  to  the  neck,  thence  to  the  shoul- 
ders, or  the  anterior  part  of  the  trunk,  or  even  pass  down  the  arm,  and 
finally  may  even  reach  the  lower  extremities.     Pfleger  has  observed 
that  the  mode  of  extension  of  wandering  erysipelas  is  almost  always 
the  same,  and  is  probably  due  to  the  flow  of  certain  fluids  (lymph), 
which  again  depends  on  the  arrangement  of  the  filaments  of  the  cutis. 
As  long  as  the  erysipelas  spreads  in  this  way,  the  fever  usually  remains 
at  the  same  height,  and  thus  old  or  debilitated  persons  are  readilj 
exhausted.    Most  cases  last  from  two  to  ten  days  ;  it  is  rare  for  one  to 
continue  over  a  fortnight ;  the  most  protracted  case  I  have  seen  was 
one  lasting  thirty-two  days  and  recovering.  In  this  eryHpelaa  ctmbidans 
or  serpens  you  will  notice  that  the  same  grade  of  inflammation  of  the 
skin  only  continues  a  cei^in  length  of  time  in  one  place,  so  that  when 
the  erysipelas  advances,  the  whole  surface  is  not  inflamed  at  onoe, 
but  only  a  part  at  a  time  is  at  the  acme  of  the  local  inflammation. 
After  the  inflammation  has  remained  at  the  same  point  about 
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three  days,  the  redness  grows  less,  the  skin  desquamates,  partly  as  a 
bran*like  powder,  or  in  scales  and  tags  of  epidermis.  In  some  cases, 
even  at  the  commencement  of  the  erysipelas,  the  epidermis  rises  in 
vesicles,  which  are  filled  with  serum  {eryaipelaa  btdlosum).  But  this 
erysipelas  is  not  a  peculiar  form  of  the  disease;  it  only  indicates  rapid 
exudation.  We  not  unfrequently  see  vesicles  appear  on  the  face  in 
erysipelas,  while  on  the  rest  of  the  body  the  d»ease  has  the  usual 
form.  If  erysipelas  attacks  the  scalp,  the  hair  often  falls,  but  grows 
again  quickly.  According  to  my  experience,  the  disease  is  most  fre- 
quent on  the  lower  limbs,  then  on  the  face,  upper  extremities,  breast 
and  back,  head,  neck,  and  belly.  This  scale  of  frequency  probably 
depends  on  the  proportionate  numbers  of  injuries  in  the  different 
parts  of  the  body. 

Erysipelas,  like  other  exanthemata,  may  be  accompanied  by  vari* 
ous  internal  diseases,  as  pleurisy,  and  erysipelas  capitis  by  meningitis ; 
but,  on  the  whole,  these  complications  are  rare,  and  when  they  occur 
are  usually  a  result  of  the  disease  advancing  to  the  deeper  parts. 

The  course  of  erj'sipelas  is  usually  favorable.  Of  one  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  cases  of  the  uncomplicated  disease,  which  I  observed  in 
Zurich,  ten  died ;  children,  old  persons,  and  patients  debilitated  by 
previous  disease  are  most  endangered,  and,  according  to  my  experi- 
ence, they  usually  die  of  exhaustion  from  the  continued  fever ;  on 
autopsy,  we  find  no  remarkable  change  of  any  organ  that  can  be  re* 
garded  as  the  cause  of  death.  Cloudy  swelling  and  partial  granular 
degeneration  of  the  liver,  kidneys,  and  epithelium,  and  softness  of  the 
spleen,  are  found  in  cases  of  fatal  erysipelas,  as  after  all  intense  blood- 
diseases.  The  nature  of  erysipelas  is  not  fully  understood,  as  its  cause 
and  the  mode  of  its  progress  are  not  quite  dear.  Dilatation  of  the 
capillaries  of  the  cutis,  serous  exudation  in  the  tissue  itself,  and  an 
active  development  of  the  cells  of  the  rete  Malpighii  are  all  we  can 
find  anatomically.  The  disease  rarely  extends  to  the  subcutaneous 
cellular  tissue  ;  it  is  true,  this  swells  enormously  in  some  places,  as 
in  the  eyelids  and  scrotum,  being  greatly  saturated  with  serum  ;  but 
in  most  cases  this  oedema  recedes  without  any  sequelae.  In  rare  cases 
this  oedema  attains  audi  a  grade  that,  as  a  result  of  the  great  distention 
of  tissue,  the  circulation  of  blood  is  arrested,  and  the  parts  (as  the  eye- 
lids) may  become  wholly  or  partly  gangrenous,  Should  all  the  skin 
of  an  upper  or  lower  eyelid  be  lost  in  this  way,  it  would  cause  great 
deformity  ;  but  usually  only  small  portions  mortify,  and,  in  the  upper 
lid  particularly,  the  skin  is  so  plenty  in  mostf  persons  that  the  defect 
is  subsequently  but  little  noticed.  In  other  cases,  after  the  subsi- 
dence of  the  erysipelatous  infiammation,  there  remains  a  swelling  of 
the  subcutaneous  tissue,  in  which  we  may  distinctly  feel  fluctuation, 
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and  by  incision  may  evacuate  pus.  Microscopic  examination  of  skin 
affected  with  erysipelas  shows  only  more  or  less  infiltration  of  the 
cutis  and  subcutaneous  tissue. 

The  causes  of  erysipelas  evidently  vary  ;  that  occurring'  without  a 
wound,  spontaneous  erysipelas  capitis,  is  said  to  come  most  frequently 
after  catching  cold.  Some  old  persons  are  said  to  have  this  disease 
every  year,  in  spring  or  autumn ;  psychical  influences  are  also  blamed 
for  it,  especially  terror,  particularly  in  women  during  their  menses. 
I  cannot  vouch  for  the  latter,  but  think  it  may  belong  to  medical 
traditions.  Disturbances  of  digestion  are  also  regarded  as  causes. 
I  am  very  skeptical  of  all  the  views  which  are  not  based  on  accurate 
observation,  but  rest  on  tradition ;  indeed,  I  consider  it  doubtful 
whether  erysipelas  ever  occurs  without  having  started  from  a  wound 
or  some  point  of  inflammation  already  existing. 

From  what  I  have  seen  of  erysipelas  traumaticum,  my  idea  con- 
cerning it  is  as  follows  :  I  consider  the  local  affection  as  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  cutis,  in  which  the  inflammatory  irritation  gradually 
spreads  through  the  lymphatic  net-works  ;  the  way  in  which  the  in- 
flammatory redness  spreads  and  is  sharply  bounded  shows  positively 
that  the  process  is  limited  to  the  vascular  districts  ;  by  close  observa- 
tion we  may  see  that  very  often,  dose  to  the  border  of  the  redness, 
there  forms  a  red,  round  spot,  at  first  circumscribed,  which  soon 
unites  with  the  previously-reddened  portions  of  skin ;  these  newly- 
forming  red  spots  evidently  represent  vascular  districts ;  we  see 
something  similar  when  we  inject  the  skin  through  an  artery  ;  then, 
too,  the  color  from  the  injection  first  appears  in  spots,  and  only  unites 
when  heavy  pressure  is  made  on  the  syringe ;  now,  as  the  venous  and 
lymphatic  districts  in  the  skin  are  to  some  extent  analogous  to  the 
arterial,  the  irritating  poison  causing  the  dilatation  of  the  blood- 
vessels might  circulate  in  one  of  these  tracts.  The  arterial  and 
venous  tracts  in  the  cutis  have  few  connecting  branches  parallel  to  the 
surface,  while  the  lymphatic  vessels  have  very  many,  and  but  few 
branches  going  down  into  the  subcutaneous  tissue  ;  thus  the  exciting 
poison  may  readily  spread  superficially  in  the  cutis,  like  liquid  in  bibu- 
lous paper,  but  it  also  enters  the  subcutaneous  lymphatics,  and  often 
causes  inflammation  there,  as  well  as  in  the  neighboring  lymphatic 
glands,  striated  redness  of  the  skin,  and  swelling  of  the  adjacent 
lymphatic  glands.  When  I  here'  speak  of  a  septic  or  other  similar 
poison  as  a  cause  of  erysipelas,  I  refer  only  to  traumatic  erysipelas, 
for  I  think  I  have  satisfied  myself  by  observation  that  this  is  always 
of  toxic  origin.  Concerning  the  nature  of  this  poison,  I  may  say: 
1.  It  is  chiefly  blood  mixed  with  decomposing  secretion  from  the 
wound  that  induces  erysipelas,  which  then  appears  the  second  or 
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third  day  after  the  injury  or  operation.  2.  There  is  probably  a  dry, 
dust-like  substance,  which,  coming  on  the  wounds,  whether  fresh  or 
granulating,  causes  erysipelas ;  this  substance  clitigs  especially  to 
sponges  and  dressings.  I  have  often  observed  that  patients  operated 
on  after  each  other,  under  the  same  circumstances,  in  the  same 
operating-room,  all  had  erysipelas  on  the  fresh  wounds  a  few  hours 
after  the  operation,  without  retention  of  secretion  from  the  wound, 
although  they  lay  in  perfectly  separate  wards  of  the  hospital.  Ery- 
sipelas thus  becomes  domesticated  in  the  hospital ;  the  infecting  sub- 
stance may  be  transported  on  the  clothes  of  the  surgeons  making  the 
dressings;  it  may  adhere  to  instruments,  beds,  or  even  to  the  waUs. 
The  more  accurately  I  examined  the  cases  of  erysipelas  in  the  Zurich 
hospital,  and  in  my  clinic  in  Vienna,  the  more  evident  was  its  occur- 
rence in  groups — ^an  occurrence  entirely  independent  of  all  other 
morbid  influences  outside  of  the  hospital.  From  statistics  during 
two  years,  supported  by  contributions  from  the  physicians  of  the 
Canton  Ztlrich,  I  have  found  that  during  that  time  erysipelas  had  not 
occiurred  epidemically  in  the  country  or  city,  but  that,  like  other 
acute  diseases,  it  was  particularly  frequent  in  autumn  and  spring ; 
hence  erysipelas  epidemics  in  hospital  must  depend  on  circumstances 
that  are  to  be  sought  in  the  hospital  itself,  and  which  I  have  already 
indicated.  Here  arises  the  question  whether  the  poison  which  excites 
erysipelas  is  alwaj's  the  same,  whether  it  is  specific.  This  cannot  be 
accurately  answered  :  in  its  favor  is  the  fact  that  the  form  of  the  cu- 
taneous inflammation  induced  is  always  the  same,  although  varying 
in  intensity  and  extent ;  against  it  we  may  say  that  erysipelas  is 
probably  caused  by  various  kinds  of  putrefaction,  by  miasma,  per- 
haps also  by  some  animal  poisons.  Possibly  in  all  of  these  poison- 
ous substances  there  might  be  one  certain  material  which  induced 
erysipelas,  particularly  a  variety  of  material,  which  had  a  specific  affin- 
ity for  the  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  skin  ;  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that,  under  certain  circumstances,  existing  at  some  particular  time, 
such  a  material  may  develop  more  readily  and  extensively  than  at 
other  times.  It  has  often  been  asserted,  and  of  late  more  particu- 
larly by  Orthy  that  erysipelas  extends  by  micrococcus  vegetation 
from  the  wound  to  the  skin.  Although  the  spread  and  reproduction 
of  the  erysipelas  contagion  much  resemble  those  of  a  ferment,  there 
is  as  yet  no  proof  that  in  erysipelas  the  micrococcus  is  the  bearer  of 
such  a  ferment,  still  less  that  it  is  only  micrococcus.  I  do  not  up- 
bold  the  correctness  of  this  view.  I  have  sometimes  found  coccus 
and  streptococcus  in  the  serum  of  erysipelas  vesicles,  but  they  are 
also  found  in  blisters  from  burns  or  sweating,  in  small-pox  pustules, 
etc. ;  and  this  is  no  proof  that  these  diseases  are  due  to  micrococ- 
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CU8.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  suppurations  induced  in  rabbits  by 
inoculation  with  the  serum  from  erysipelas  blisters  is  identical  with 
the  erysipelas  of  man.  The  most  recent  work  on  erysipelas,  by 
Lukomsky^  shows  the  near  relation  of  micrococcus  to  erysipelas  ; 
I  can  confirm  his  observations  from  others  made  at  my  clinic  by 
Wirlich  ;  but  interesting  as  these  are,  they  cannot  settle  the  vexed 
question  as  to  the  etiology  of  erysipelas.  The  disease  always  begins 
with  a  rapidly-increasing  fever,  which  continues  as  long  as  the 
eruption  lasts ;  it  may  be  either  remittent  or  continued,  sometimes 
terminates  with  critical  symptoms,  sometimes  gradually.  I  have 
no  extensive  experience  of  the  so-called  idiopathic  erysipelas  capitis 
et  faciei ;  from  what  I  have  seen,  it  seems  to  me  very  probable 
that  this  also  starts  from  slight  wounds  (excoriations  on  the  head  or 
face)  or  inflammations  (nasal  catarrh,  angina),  and  is  also  chiefly  of 
toxic  origin. 

The  treatment  of  erysipelas  is  chiefly  expectant.  We  may  try 
prophylaxis  by  carefully  cleansing  the  wound,  and  thus  keeping  off 
every  thing  that  can  favor  the  occurrence  of  erysipelas ;  and  when 
several  cases  occur  in  hospital,  we  should  carefully  guard  against  too 
many  of  them  being  in  one  ward,  and  occasionally  some  of  the  wards 
should  be  entirely  vacated  and  ventilated  for  a  time,  to  prevent  the 
development  of  a  more  intense  erysipelas  contagion  (little  as  we  cer- 
tainly know  of  it). 

As  to  the  local  treatment,  a  series  of  remedies  has  been  tried  to 
prevent  the  advance  of  the  erysipelatous  inflammation  and  arrest  the 
disease  at  its  commencement.  For  this  purpose  we  circumscribe  the 
borders  with  a  stick  of  moist  nitrate  of  silver  or  with  strong  tincture 
of  iodine.  According  to  my  experience,  this  does  little  good,  so  that 
of  late  I  have  entirely  left  off  this  treatment.  Older  physicians 
thought  that  cold  might  force  the  cutaneous  inflammation  back,  and 
thus  greatly  favor  inflammation  of  the  internal  organs.  Although 
this  cannot  be  regarded  as  proved,  a  series  of  facts  renders  the  use  of 
cold  apparently  unadvisable.  We  have  already  mentioned  that  the 
occasionally  great  oedema  may  induce  gangrene,  which  of  course  would 
be  greatly  favored  by  intense  cold  ;  and  the  application  of  bladders 
of  ice  to  a  large  surface,  as  to  the  back  or  the  whole  face,  is  scarcely 
practicable ;  lastly,  the  ice  does  no  good,  as  in  spite  of  it  the  dis- 
ease runs  its  typical  course,  for  here  almost  more  than  in  any  other 
inflammation  the  local  process  and  general  infection  go  hand  in 
hand.  In  the  affected  skin  the  patient  has  a  disagreeable  tension, 
a  slight  burning,  as  well  as  great  sensitiveness  to  draughts  or  other 
changes  of  temperature.  Hence  it  is  advisable  to  cover  the  diseased 
skin  and  protect  it  from  the  air.     This  may  be  done  in  various  ways : 
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the  simplest,  which  I  usually  employ,  is  to  smear  the  surfiGtce  with  oU 
and  apply  wadding ;  the  patients  are  generally  satisfied  with  this. 
Others  sprinkle  the  inflamed  skin  with  flour  or  powder,  or  scatter 
finely-rubbed  camphor  in  the  wadding  that  is  to  be  applied,  thinking 
thus  to  act  specially  on  the  local  process.  If  vesicles  form,  they  should 
be  opened  with  fine  needle-punctures,  and  the  loosened  epidermis  be 
left  to  dry.  If  gangrene  develop  anywhere,  moist  warmth  in  the 
form  of  fomentations  or  poultices  should  be  applied  till  the  eschar  has 
detached  and  healthy  suppuration  begun,  which  is  then  favored  by 
dressings  of  charpie  dipped  in  chlorine-water.  If,  after  erysipelas, 
abscesses  form  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  they  should  be  opened  early 
and  treated  like  any  suppurating  wound. 

Among  the  internal  remedies,  we  have  one  which  may  perhaps 
arrest  the  development  of  some  oases  of  the  disease.  If  in  strong, 
otherwise  healthy  persons,  in  whom  the  gastric  symptoms  are  very 
prominent)  we  give  an  emetic,  the  advance  of  the  erysipelas  is  often 
checked.  This  is  not  absolutely  reliable,  but  you  may  try  it  in  suit- 
'  able  cases.  Subsequently  you  employ  only  the  ordinary  cooling  reme- 
dies. If  symptoms  of  debility  show  themselves  and  the  disease  drag 
on,  you  should  begin  with  tonics  and  stimulants ;  you  may  daily  give 
a  few  grains  of  camphor  or  quinine,  or  some  wine. 

The  inflammations  of  internal  organs  occasionally  complicating 
erysipelas  are  to  be  treated  lege  artie^  and  in  meningitis  you  must  not 
be  afraid  to  keep  a  bladder  of  ice  constantly  on  the  head,  even  if  the 
scalp  is  affected  by  the  erysipelatous  inflammation. 

4.  Ii^flammatian  of  the  lymphatic  veaada  {lymphangitis),  actual 
inflammation  of  the  lymphatic  vessels,  occasionally  occurs  in  the  ex- 
tremities under  various  circumstances,  which  will  be  mentioned  im- 
mediately. The  symptoms,  in  the  arm  for  instance,  are  as  foUows : 
There  is  a  wound  of  the  hand ;  the  whole  arm  becomes  painful,  esp^ 
cially  on  motion ;  the  axillary  glands  swell  and  are  sensitive,  even  on 
the  slightest  touch.  If  we  inspect  the  arm  carefully,  we  find  red  strisB, 
especially  on  the  flexor  side,  running  longitudinally  from  the  wound 
toward  the  glands ;  these  reddened  portions  of  skin  are  very  sensi- 
tive. At  the  same  time  there  is  fever,  often  a  coated  tongue,  nausea, 
loss  of  appetite,  and  general  depression.  The  termination  may  be  in 
one  of  two  directions :  under  proper  care  and  treatment,  there  is  gen- 
erally resolution  of  the  inflammation ;  the  striae  gradually  disappear, 
as  do  also  the  swelling  and  pain  of  the  axillary  glands ;  the  fever 
ceases  at  the  same  time.  In  other  cases  Uiere  is  suppuration ;  the 
sldn  of  the  arm  reddens  gradually  and  extensively  in  a  few  days  and 
becomes  cedematous.  The  swelling  of  the  axillary  glands  increases, 
the  fever  becomes  greater,  and  there  may  even  be  chills.    In  a  few 
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days  fluctuation  occurs,  most  frequently  in  the  axilla,  occasionally  else- 
where in  the  arm,  the  abscess  opens  spontaneously  or  is  incised,  and 
pus,  such  as  is  usually  contained  in  a  circumscribed  abscess,  is  evacu- 
ated. Then  the  fever  subsides,  as  do  also  the  pain  and  swelling ; 
and  the  patient  speedily  recovers  from  his  disease,  which  is  often  veiy 
painful  and  troublesome.  The  termination  is  not  always  so  favorable ; 
but,  in  lymphangitis  from  poisoned  wounds,  pyaemia  is  occasionally 
developed,  in  the  subacute  form  most  frrequently;  of  this  more  here- 
after. In  one  case  with  lymphangitis  of  the  leg,  where  the  ]>atient 
had  chronic  inflammation  of  the  kidneys  at  the  same  time,  I  saw  the  in- 
g^uinal  glands  with  the  superjacent  skin  become  gangrenous,  after  they 
had  been  enormously  swollen.  This  termination  is  very  rare,  although 
the  pus  in  these  inflammations  of  the  lymphatic  vessels,  especially 
after  poisoning  with  cadaveric  matter,  is  occasionally  putrid  in  char- 
acter. Acute  inflammation  of  the  lymphatic  glands^  terminating  in 
resolution  or  suppuration,  occurs  as  an  idiopathic  disease ;  in  such 
cases  we  cannot  see  the  connection,  by  red  lines  along  the  lymphatics, 
between  a  wound,  or  another  point  of  inflammation,  and  the  lymphat- 
ic glands ;  this  may  be  because  only  the  superficial  vessels  appear  as 
red  cords  in  the  skin,  while  the  deeper  ones,  even  when  inflamed,  are 
not  recognizable  to  the  sight  or  touch.  Hence  in  the  patient  we  only 
know  superficial  lymphangitis.  One  of  the  peculiarities  of  this  dis* 
ease  is,  that  when  it  occurs  in  the  extremities  it  rarely  extends  be- 
yond the  axillary  or  inguinal  glands.  Once  in  a  case  of  lymphangitis 
of  the  arm  and  adenitis  of  the  axilla  I  saw  pleurisy  occur  on  the 
same  side,  which  possibly  may  have  resulted  from  extension  of  the  in- 
flammation through  the  Ijrmphatic  vessels. 

We  know  very  little  of  the  pathological  anatomy  of  lymphangitis 
of  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  scarcely  more  than  we  can  see  with  the 
naked  eye  on  the  patient,  for  this  disease  is  scarcely  ever  fittal  when 
it  only  attacks  the  lymphatic  vessels,  and  in  animals  it  can  only  be 
very  imperfectly  induced  by  experiment.  The  cellular  tissue  imme- 
diately around  the  lymphatic  vessels  is  decidedly  implicated,  the 
capillaries  dilated  and  distended  with  blood.  We  cannot  decide 
whether  the  lymphatic  vessel  is  obstructed  in  the  later  stages  by 
coagulating  lymph,  or  whether  coagula  form  in  the  lymph  at  the  start 
and  irritate  the  walls  of  the  vessels.  If  we  may  transfer  the  obser- 
vations on  uterine  lymphangitis,  which  so  often  occtu^  in  puerperal 
fever,  to  the  skin,  in  certain  stages  there  is  pure  pus  in  the  dilated 
lymphatic  vessels;  the  vicinity  of  these  vessels  is  infiltrated  with 
serum  and  plastic  matter;  the  plastic  infiltration  of  the  cellular  tissue 
increases  to  suppurative  infiltration,  or  even  to  formation  of  abscess, 
in  which  the  thin-walled  lymphatic  vessels  themselves  disappear;  the 
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finer  the  net-work  of  Ijmpbaiic  vessels,  the  more  difficult  it  is  to  dis- 
tinguish lymphangitis  from  inflammation  of  the  cellular  tissue.  From 
the  illustrations  of  CruveUhier  (Atlas,  Livre  13,  PL  2  and  3),  we  may 
derive  an  idea  of  puerperal  lymphangitis,  and  carry  this  to  the  same 
affections  in  other  parts.  The  red  strias  that  we  see  in  the  skin  can 
only  be  caused  by  dilatation  of  the  blood-vessels  around  the  lymphatics, 
not  by  blood  forcing  its  way  into  the  latter ;  hence  in  patients  we 
really  see  the  symptoms  of  perilymphangitis  induced  by  contact  with 
the  poison  streaming  in  the  lymphatic  vessels.  We  know  the  changes 
in  the  lymphatic  glands  rather  better.  In  them  the  vessels  are 
much  distended,  and  the  whole  tissue  greatiy  infiltrated  with  serum ; 
quantities  of  cells  fill  the  alveoli  tensely,  which  probably  at  first  im- 
pedes and  finally  arrests  altogether  the  movement  of  the  lymph  in  tiie 
gland ;  this  blocking  up  of  the  gland  will  to  some  extent  prevent  the 
extension  of  the  morbid  process. 

Lymphangitis  may  occur  in  any  wound  or  point  of  inflamma- 
tion ;  but  in  my  opinion  it  is  always  the  result  of  irrritation  from  a 
poison  passing  through  the  lymphatic  vessels.  The  nature  of  this 
poison  may  vary;  it  may  be  decomposed  secretion  from  a  wound, 
putrid  matters  of  all  sorts  (especially  that  from  the  cadaver),  or 
matters  which  from  excessive  irritation  form  an  inflamed  point.  We 
have  already  stated  that  the  friction  from  a  boot-nail  may  excite  a 
simple  excoriation  into  a  diflxise  inflammation,  in  which  a  (phlogistic) 
poison  may  and  often  does  form,  and  excites  lymphangitis ;  the  same 
thing  occurs  in  points  of  inflammation  from  other  causes ;  by  increased 
irritation  a  material  is  formed  in  the  inflammatory  focus  itself,  which 
proves  very  irritant  to  the  lymphatic  vessels  and  their  surroundings ; 
even  a  poison  encapsulated  in  an  inflamed  part  may  by  increased 
pressure  of  the  blood  be  driven  into  the  lymphatic  vessels,  and 
thence  into  the  blood,  although  without  this  cause  it  might  have 
remained  quiet,  and  been  gradually  thrown  off  or  eliminated  by  sup- 
puration. The  foUowing  case  may  serve  as  an  illustration :  One  of 
my  colleagues  had  a  slight  inflammation  on  the  finger,  from  a  dis- 
secting wound ;  this  inflammation  was  purely  local,  scarcely  observ* 
able ;  on  a  short  trip  in  the  Alps  he  became  heated,  in  the  evening 
he  had  a  lymphangitis  of  the  arm  and  high  fever ;  the  active  move- 
ment and  consequently  increased  action  of  the  heart  had  driven  the 
poison,  previously  lying  quiet  in  the  circumscribed  point  of  inflamma- 
tion, through  the  lymphatic  vessels  into  the  blood. 

[Still  more  peculiar  are  the  cases  where  a  lymphangitis  starts 
from  a  part  which  has  been  inflamed  and  recovered  ;  we  must 
assume  that  in  such  a  cicatrix,  as  in  the  lymphatic  glands,  a  poison- 
ous substance  may  remain  latent  for  a  time,  and  then  from  some 
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irritation,  or  from  a  greater  flow  of  blood  (from  exercise,  overheat- 
ing, etc.),  the  poison  is  carried  into  the  circulation,  and  we  have 
acute  lymphangitis,  often  accompanied  by  severe  phlegmonous  in- 
flammation. 

Hence  it  is  proper  when  patients  have  suffered  from  local  sup- 
puration, especially  if  caused  by  infection,  even  after  it  has  healed, 
for  them  to  avoid  for  a  long  time  all  muscular  strain,  heating,  or 
anything  that  may  hasten  circulation  of  the  blood  or  lymph.] 

Why,  in  the  different  cases,  we  have  sometimes  diffuse  phleg- 
monous inflammation,  sometimes  erysipelas  or  lymphangitis,  cannot 
be  certainly  stated,  though  it  may  be  due  to  purely  local  causes, 
and  to  the  character  of  the  poison. 

[Some  surgeons  regard  erysipelas,  lymphangitis,  progressive 
phlegmon,  acute  septic  oedema,  and  the  analogous  inflammations  of 
internal  organs,  as  identical ;  Virchow  was  of  this  opinion,  and  the 
same  view  is  now  held  by  TiUmanns,  But,  in  spite  of  their  occur- 
ring in  combination,  I  would  regard  them  as  clinically  distinct,  and 
when  they  occur  together  one  may  recede  as  the  other  advances. 
Local  perilymphangitis  may  possibly  be  due  to  pus-cells  from  some 
point  of  inflammation  escaping  through  the  lymphatic  vessels.] 

From  our  present  knowledge  of  the  passage  of  cells  out  of  the 
vessels  we  may  imagine  that  pus-cells  developed  in  the  wound  thence 
pass  into  the  lymphatic  vessels,  wander  through  the  walls  of  these 
vessels,  and  as  bearers  of  an  irritating  substance  excite  perilym- 
phangitis, while  the  cells,  flowing  more  rapidly  in  the  centre  of  the 
vessel,  enter  the  blood,  and  thus  perhaps  induce  fever  before  the 
local  disease  has  attained  any  considerable  extent. 

The  object  of  treatment  in  recent  cases  of  lymphangitis  is  to 
obtain  resolution  if  possible,  and  to  prevent  suppuration.  The 
patient  should  keep  the  affected  limb  as  quiet  as  possible ;  should 
there  be  gastric  derangement,  an  emetic  is  very  beneficial.  The 
disease  not  unfrequently  subsides  after  the  purgation  and  sweating 
induced  by  the  emetic.  Among  the  local  remedies,  rubbing  the 
whole  limb  with  mercurial  ointment  is  particularly  efiicacious ;  then 
the  part  should  be  covered  warmly  so  as  to  maintain  an  elevated, 
regular  temperature.  For  this  purpose  we  may  employ  wadding 
or  moist  warmth.  Should  the  inflammation  increase  in  spite  of  this 
treatment,  and  diffuse  redness  and  swelling  occur,  suppuration  will 
take  place  at  some  spot.  This  diffuse  inflammation  is  no  longer 
limited  to  the  lymphatic  vessels,  but  the  entire  subcutaneous  tissue 
participates  in  it  more  or  less.  As  soon  as  fluctuation  is  distinctly 
perceived,  an  opening  should  be  made,  and  the  pus  evacuated. 
Should  healing  be  retarded,  it  may  be  hastened  by  daily  warm 
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baths ;  these  are  particularly  useful  where  there  is  a  great  tendency 
for  the  disease  to  return  to  a  spot  once  attacked.  A  septic  poison 
encapsulated  in  the  lymphatic  glands,  if  forced  into  the  circulation 
by  fluxion  to  the  glands,  may  induce  new  lymphangitis  and  phleg- 
monous periadenitis ;  this  explains  the  repeated  relapses,  and  the 
latency  of  the  disease  after  infection,  especially  in  dissecting  wounds. 

[When  speaking  of  injuries  it  was  stated  that  the  injury  itself 
caused  no  inflammation,  but  that  some  complication  must  be  super- 
added to  excite  traumatic  inflammation  ;  the  most  frequent  of  these 
complications  have  also  been  described.  Strictly  speaking,  inflam- 
mation after  injuries  is  an  accidental  traumatic  disease,  standing 
between  so-called  normal  traumatic  inflammation  and  accidental 
traumatic  diseases.  But  it  is  customary  to  regard  those  cases  of 
inflammation  following  an  injury  as  normal  if  the  local  symptoms 
remain  limited  to  the  injured  parts.  This  view  is  doubtless  be- 
cause in  the  great  majority  of  cases  left  to  themselves,  some  irrita- 
tion always  occurs,  not  from  the  injury,  but  from  necessary  com- 
plications. When,  in  following  chapters,  we  treat  of  accidental 
traumatic  diseases,  we  do  not  mean  so-called  traumatic  inflamma- 
tion. I  must  now  inform  you  that  occasionally  other  peculiar  in- 
flammatory and  gangrenous  processes  affect  the  wound,  and  may 
induce  severe  and  usually  feverish  constitational  diseases ;  some 
of  these  may  also  come  without  anything  unusual  having  been 
noticed  about  the  wound.  Lastly,  in  an  existing  wound,  or  at  the 
time  of  its  reception,  as  in  a  bite  from  a  poisonous  or  diseased 
animal,  substances  may  enter  that  may  cause  local  inflammation  or 
general  blood-poisoning.  Of  these  we  shall  now  treat,  and  will 
first  speak  of  the  local  symptoms  that  may  accompany  a  point  of 
inflammation. 

Recent  wounds  may  be  infected  by  decomposing  secretion  en- 
tering the  open  spaces  of  the  tissue,  or  by  infected  objects,  such  as 
unclean  sponges  ;  these  contain  vegetations  or  germs  of  micrococci, 
which,  being  introduced  into  the  wound,  there  find  conditions  favor- 
able for  their  development,  and  spread  ;  and,  wherever  they  reach, 
induce  progressive  inflammations. 

Among  the  differences  between  diphtheria  of  wounds  and  hos- 
pital gangrene  are  the  progressive  pulpous  destruction  of  the  edges 
of  the  wounds  in  the  former,  the  great  sensitiveness  of  the  granu- 
lations, and  their  tendency  to  bleed.  But  I  believe,  with  Heiney 
who  has  written  an  excellent  monograph  on  hospital  gangrene,  that 
the  variations  in  the  course  of  this  and  diphtheria  of  wounds  is  not 
due  to  any  essential  conditions.   There  are  various  grades  of  wound 
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diphtheria,  whose  common  sign  is  infiltration  of  the  granulations  by 
rapidly-hardening  exudation,  which  is  at  once  followed  by  its  gan- 
grene. Sometimes  the  diphtheritic  infiltration  affects  at  the  same 
time  the  surface  and  edges  of  the  wound,  and  progresses  so  rapidly 
as  to  destroy  a  considerable  layer  of  tissue  in  a  few  hours.  This 
forms  the  pulp  that  may  be  rubbed  off,  thereby  exposing  bleeding, 
ragged,  deep  tissues.  Heine  has  claimed  that  hospital  gangrene 
may  result  from  infecting  wounds  with  the  virus  of  true  diphtheria 
of  mucous  membranes,  and  that  he  has  seen  patients  attacked  with 
pharyngeal  diphtheria  after  exposure  to  hospital  gangrene.  More- 
over, the  paralyses  peculiar  to  diphtheria  are  said  to  accompany 
hospital  gangrene.  It  seems  as  if  both  diseases  were  especially 
malignant  in  certain  epidemics. 

The  most  important  treatment  for  diphtheria  of  wounds  is  pro- 
phylactic, and  consists  chiefly  in  the  application  of  Listeria  dressing 
whenever  possible,  and  closely  watching  insignificant  injuries  which 
cause  infection  because  they  are  not  cared  for. 

For  local  application,  a  most  excellent  remedy  is  iodoform ;  the 
diseased  tissue  may  be  scraped  out,  and  the  powder  freely  applied. 
It  is  especially  useful  in  cases  where  the  mouth  is  affected,  or  where 
operations  have  been  done  on  the  jaws. 

The  sensitiveness  to  pain  of  the  reddened  skin  gives  a  tolerably 
certain  diagnostic  symptom  for  distinguishing  erysipelas  from  sim- 
ple erythema,  or  from  so-called  pseudo-erysipelas  or  phlegmonous 
inflammation.  In  erysipelas,  light  pressure  or  stroking  the  reddened 
skin  with  the  finger  is  painful,  while  it  is  not  so  in  erythema  ;  and 
in  phlegmon,  hard  pressure  causes  a  dull,  deep  pain. 

On  carefully  examining  patients  with  so-called  spontaneous  or 
non-traumatic  erysipelas,  you  may  almost  always  find  a  small  skin- 
wound,  or,  in  old  persons  with  erysipelas  about  the  nose,  there  may 
be  an  abscess  about  a  hair-follicle  in  the  nostril ;  there  will  prob- 
ably be  some  sore  of  which  the  patient  was  unconscious.  As  these 
points  are  often  scratched  with  dirty  finger-nails,  they  might  very 
easily  be  infected.  Hence,  undoubtedly,  most  so-called  spontaneous 
cases  of  erysipelas  are  truly  traumatic.  Tillmanns's  inoculations 
of  rabbits  seem  to  have  induced  true  erysipelas,  as  shown  by  the 
temperature  and  examination  of  the  animals  experimented  on.  He 
observed  that  the  presence  of  coccus  vegetations  was  not  essential 
for  the  erysipelatous  process ;  also  that  the  transfer  of  erysipelas 
by  subcutaneous  injection  of  serum  from  erysipelas  vesicles  was 
possible,  but  did  not  always  succeed ;  and,  lastly,  in  successful  in- 
oculations, the  fluid  always  contained  cocci,  although  fluid  contain- 
ing them  did  not  always  cause  erysipelas.     His  experiments  show 
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that  there  may  be  erysipelas  with  or  withoat  fungi,  and  that  the 
poison  may  be  transferred  by  fluid  with  or  without  cocci.  Accord- 
ing to  his  views,  erysipelas  poison  may  also  enter  the  body  by  solu- 
tions of  continuity  of  the  respiratory  or  digestive  tracts. 

In  the  treatment  of  erysipelas,  Hueter  recommended  very  highly 
subcutaneous  injections  of  two-per-cent.  solution  of  carbolic  acid, 
but  they  are  only  of  use  at  the  very  onset ;  a  PravaT^s  syringe- 
f ul  of  the  solution  is  scarcely  enough  for  a  space  half  as  large  as  a 
card. 

Internally,  patients  stand  large  amounts  of  stimulants,  and  they 
should  have  good,  easily-digested  food.] 

26 
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LECTURE    XXV. 

6.  Phlebitis;  Thrombosis;  Embolism. — Causes  of  Venous  Thrombosis ;  Various  Meta- 
morphoses of  the  Thrombus.— Embolism. — Bed  In&rction,  Embolic  Metastatic  Ab- 
scesses.— Treatment. 

5.  PJdebitia ;  Thrombosis;  Embolism;  Embolic  Metastatic  Ab- 
scesses,— Besides  the  above  forms  of  inflammation,  there  is  often 
another  phlebitis  and  thrombosis,  which,  starting  from  a  wound  or 
point  of  inflammation,  is  at  first  local,  but  afterward  spreads  in  a 
*  peculiar  manner  to  several  organs.  In  persons  dying  from  this  dis- 
ease we  find  pus,  or  friable,  purulent,  or  putrid  clots,  in  the  thick- 
ened or  partly-suppurating  veins  near  the  injured  part.  Often, 
also,  there  are  abscesses  in  the  lungs,  more  rarely  in  the  liver,  spleen, 
and  kidneys.  Cniveilhier  proved  that  these  metastatic  abscesses 
were  connected  with  the  pus  in  the  veins  ;  but  the  mode  of  this 
connection  was  not  explained  till  subsequently. 

What  I  shall  tell  you  to-day  on  this  subject  is  the  result  of  nu- 
merous investigations  and  experiments,  for  which  we  are  indebted 
to  VirchoWy  and  which  have  been  so  often  repeated  and  confirmed 
by  different  persons  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their  correct- 
ness ;  I  have  myself  studied  the  subject  a  good  deal,  and  shall  at 
the  proper  places  state  where  I  have  arrived  at  different  results.  It 
would  lead  me  too  far  to  follow  this  great  work  of  Virchow  histor- 
ically, and  to  give  you  an  epitome  of  it ;  I  must  leave  it  to  your 
own  industry  to  study  these  works,  and  content  myself  with  giving 
you  a  short  risume  of  the  positive  results. 

The  first  important  question  is,  What  is  the  relation  of  the  co- 
agulation of  the  blood  to  the  inflammation  of  the  vessel?  The 
former  view,  that  the  coagulation  is  due  to  the  inflammation  of  the 
wall  of  the  vessel,  is  purely  hypothetical,  and  not  susceptible  of 
proof.  On  the  contrary,  we  know  from  the  investigations  as  to 
the  formation  of  thrombus  after  ligation  of  arteries,  and  of  the 
process  of  healing  of  injured  veins,  that  there  is  immediate  coagu- 
lation of  blood  in  the  injured  vessel,  before  there  can  be  any  in- 
flammation of  the  walls  of  the  vessel.  The  blood-clot  forming  in 
veins  after  their  injury,  and  constituting  their  thrombus,  is  usually 
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shorty  it  is  true,  but  we  may  readily  imagine  that  it  should  increase 
in  size  from  continued  deposits  of  fibrine.  You  know,  from  your 
studies  in  physiology,  that  we  cause  coagulation  of  the  fibrine  by 
whipping  the  blood.  During  the  motion  of  the  blood  the  coagu- 
lating fibrine  deposits  like  crystals  on  a  rough  body,  and  you  can 
readily  satisfy  yourselves  experimentally  that  such  a  body,  as  a  cot- 
ton thread,  introduced  into  the  vein  of  a  living  animal,  soon  be- 
comes covered  with  fibrine.  Thus  roughnesses  of  various  kinds  in 
the  vessels  may  give  rise  to  more  or  less  extensive  coagulations  of 
the  blood.  These  roughnesses  may  certainly  form  on  the  inner 
wall  of  the  vein  as  a  result  of  inflammation,  and  coagulation  of  the 
blood  may  thus  be  induced.  Projections  into  the  calibre  of  the 
veins  may  be  caused  by  small  abscesses  in  the  walls ;  formerly,  it 
was  supposed  that  there  was  a  fibrinous  coagulation  on  the  inner 
surface  of  the  inflamed  vein,  as  on  an  inflamed  pleura ;  it  can 
scarcely  be  decided  whether  this  really  occurs  ;  what  was  formerly 
considered  as  such  has  been  found  to  be  a  discolored  peripheral 
layer  of  the  blood-clot. 

Besides  the  mechanical  cause  of  the  compression,  which  favors 
coagulation,  in  inflammation  of  any  tissue  there  is  another  factor 
having  the  same  effect,  namely,  the  changes  in  the  intima  of  the 
vessels,  especially  of  the  veins.  If  we  do  not  know  the  positive 
chemical  conditions  under  which  the  blood  in  the  vessels  must  coag- 
ulate, since  the  classical  investigations  of  BrdcJce  we  do  know  that 
the  normal  living  intima  of  the  vessels  has  the  special  property  of 
keeping  the  blood  fluid,  and  that  coagulation  occurs  when  the  in- 
tima loses  its  normal  qualities.  But  in  the  veins,  as  in  the  capillary 
walls,  it  loses  its  normal  qualities  through  inflammation,  as  is  shown 
by  the  more  recent  investigations  {see  Lecture  XXII.)  ;  these  show, 
indeed,  that  the  inflammatory  alteration  of  the  walls  of  the  vessel 
does  not  of  itself  at  first  induce  either  complete  stasis  or  thrombo- 
sis ;  however,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  latter  is  at  least  fa- 
vored by  the  alteration  of  the  walls  of  the  vessel.  Hence,  the  recent 
views  on  inflammation  would,  in  some  cases  at  least,  confirm  the 
old  view  that  inflammation  of  the  walls  of  the  veins  may  cause 
thrombosis  (even  without  leading  to  abscess  in  their  walls)  ;  but 
further  investigations  in  this  direction  are  desirable.  Clinical  ob- 
servations also  speak  in  favor  of  such  a  course  ;  for  it  has  been 
proved  that  periphlebitis  (analogous  to  perilymphangitis)  often  pre- 
cedes phlebitis  and  thrombosis. 

At  all  events,  inflammation  of  the  walls  of  the  vessel  does  not 
always  cause  the  coa<xulation  ;  much  more  frequently  the  clot 
forming  in  a  vessel   after  injury,  under  certain  not   accurately- 
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known  circumstances,  forms  the  starting-point  for  further  coagu- 
lation, and  finally  for  inflammation  of  the  wall  of  the  vessel.  Besides 
injuries,  there  is  a  second  factor  from  which  coagulations  may  result, 
viz.,  from  retardation  of  the  current  of  the  blood  from  friction,  as  in 
contraction  of  the  vessel ;  this  variety  may  be  called  thrombus  from 
compression,  It  also  is  independent  of  inflammation  of  the  wall  of 
the  vein,  but  may  result  from  inflammation  of  the  perivenous  tissue ; 
for  in  severe  inflammation  a  tissue,  especially  when  it  is  under  the 
pressure  of  a  fascia,  may  swell  so  much,  partly  from  serous,  partly 
from  plastic  infiltration,  that  the  vessels  will  be  compressed,  and  stasis 
and  coagulation  of  the  blood  be  thus  induced.  These  thrombi,  from 
compression  in  very  acute  inflammation,  and  especially  in  acute  acci- 
dental inflammation  of  cellular  tissue  around  wounds,  are  more  frequent 
than  primary  traumatic  thrombi ;  it  is  the  most  dangerous  variety 
of  thrombus,  as  it  is  most  liable  to  puriform  deliquescence.  In  rapid 
dilatation  of  a  vessel,  also,  according  to  physical  laws,  the  current  of 
blood  is  much  retarded ;  then  coagulation  takes  place  at  the  point  of 
dilatation,  as  we  shall  hereafter  aee  iu  aneurisms  and  varices ;  these  are 
called  thrombi  from  dilatation.  Furthermoro,  the  current  of  blood 
may  be  retarded  from  insuflicient  contraction  of  the  heart  and  arte- 
ries ;  as  this  occurs  chiefly  in  persons  debilitated  by  age  or  severe  ex- 
hausting diseases,  it  is  called  m^trcLsmic  thrombus.  This,  also,  is  evi- 
dently independent  of  inflammation  of  the  veins,  and  occurs  most  fre- 
quently in  parts  distant  from  the  heart. 

You  must  remember  that  in  all  these  cases  the  thrombi  are  at  first 
small,  and  gradually  grow  from  deposit  of  more  fibrine.  It  has  not 
been  proved  that,  in  cases  where  the  thrombus  attains  a  considerable 
extent,  there  is  any  abnormal  increase  of  fibrine  in  the  blood,  although 
this  might  be  supposed.  TFAy  traumatic  thrombi  should  extend  so 
far  in  some  cases  of  injuries  of  the  veins,  we  can  only  understand  in 
cases  where  extensive  ruptures  of  the  veins  are  caused  by  extensive 
contusions,  and  extensive  disturbance  of  the  circulation  is  thus  induced. 
But,  in  cases  where  a  widely-branched  thrombus  results  from  a  punc- 
tured or  incised  wound  of  a  vein  (as  from  venesection),  it  is  often 
difficult  to  explain  the  cause  without  resorting  to  disputed  hypotheses. 
Thrombi  from  injury  and  compression,  and  their  sequelse,  particularly 
claim  our  attention,  while  those  from  dilatation  and  marasmus  we  rarely 
meet  in  surgical  cases.  It  has  been  observed  that  venous  thrombi 
ending  in  suppuration  are  far  more  frequent  in  hospitals  than  in 
private  practice,  and  this  tendency  to  coagulation  of  the  blood  has 
been  referred  to  the  hospital  atmosphere  and  the  miasma  it  contains. 
That  hospital  miasm  (itself  a  very  indefinite  and  very  variable  thing) 
should  directly  induce  ooiigulation  of  the  blood,  can  neither  be  proved 
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nor  denied.  According  to  my  idea,  the  connection  is  probably  only 
indirect :  toxic-miasmatic  infection  of  a  wound,  whether  induced  by 
instruments,  dressings,  or  otherwise,  as  previously  stated,  excites  acute 
suppurative  inflammations  around  the  wound,  sometimes  as  ordinary 
cellular  inflammation,  sometimes  as  diffuse  lymphangitis,  etc. ;  thrombi 
from  compression  are  caused  by  these  inflammations,  just  as  happens 
in  acute  phlegmonous  inflammation  outside  of  the  hospital ;  hence  the 
influence  of  miasmatic  poisoning  in  inducing  venous  thrombosis  is  not 
direct,  but  indirect,  acting  through  the  inflammation. 

The  next  question  is,  What  becomes  of  the  blood  coagulated  in  the 
vessels,  and  what  is  its  relation  to  the  wall  of  the  vessel  ?  From  the 
Injuries  of  arteries  and  veins,  we  are  only  acquainted  with  one  meta- 
morphosis of  the  thrombus,  namely,  its  organization  to  connective 
tissue.  In  extensive  venous  thrombi  this  is  a  great  rarity,  and  leads 
of  course  to  complete  obliteration  of  the  vein.  Let  us  take  a  very 
simple  case,  a  venesection  thrombus.  After  a  bleeding,  say  from  the 
median  vein,  from  an  acute  inflammation  of  the  cellular  tissue  there  is 
a  coagulation  of  blood  in  this  vein,  and  also  in  the  cephalic  and  basilic 
veins,  down  to  the  wrist  and  up  to  the  axilla.  From  the  disturbance 
of  the  circulation  thus  caused,  there  is  great  oedema  of  the  whole  arm ; 
when  this  subsides,  we  may  distinctly  feel  the  subcutaneous  veins  as 
hard  cords.  The  course  may  vary :  first,  the  affection  may  possibly 
end  in  resolution — under  timely  treatment  this  is  usual ;  the  patient 
should  be  kept  in  bed,  as  he  is  usually  feverish ;  the  arm  should  be 
kept  absolutely  quiet,  and  covered  with  a  compress  thickly  coated 
with  mercurial  ointment.  At  the  same  time  we  give  a  purgative,  and, 
if  the  tongue  be  coated,  an  emetic.  Under  this  treatment,  the  swell- 
ing of  the  arm  usually  decreases,  and  the  fever  subsides.  Then  the 
firm  venous  cords  can  be  plainly  felt ;  in  six  or  eight  days  they  become 
softer,  and  finally  cease  to  be  perceptible.  We  very  rarely  have  the 
chance  to  examine  such  cases  anatomically  in  the  early  stages.  Hence, 
we  cannot  decide  to  what  extent,  if  at  all,  the  walls  of  the  vein  parti- 
cipate in  tliis  coagulation  of  the  blood  ;  but,  from  the  symptoms  and 
the  examination  of  the  patient,  it  would  appear  that  the  fibrine  coagu- 
lated in  the  vessels  is  gradually  reabsorbed  and  mingles  with  the 
blood  without  injury,  like  other  blood  that  has  been  diffusely  extrava- 
sated  in  the  tissue.  Tlie  second  termination  of  inflammation  of  the 
ami  after  venesection,  complicating  thrombosis,  is  the  formation  of 
abscess.  The  first  sjTnptoms  are  those  above  described ;  but  then, 
either  in  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  the  arm,  or  the  forearm,  a  more 
circumscribed  inflammatory  tumor  forms;  this  increases  gradually, 
and  finally  fluctuates  distinctly.  On  incision,  pus  is  evacuated  from  a 
larger  or  smaller  cavity,  the  swelling  of  the  arm  then  gradually  de- 
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ereases,  the  abscess  heals,  and  complete  cure  xnaj  result.  Anatomical 
examination  of  these  cases  shows  that  there  has  been  suppurative 
inflammation  in  the  connective  tissue  around  the  vein.  We  also  find 
that  the  coats  of  the  thrombosed  veins  are  greatly  thickened ;  this  is 
to  be  regarded  as  a  result^  not  as  a  cause  of  the  thrombosis.  I  will 
here  add  that  the  diagnosis  of  a  venous  thrombus  cannot  always  be 
made,  from  the  vein  feeling  like  a  hard  cord ;  for  occasionally  inflam- 
mation in  the  cellular  tissue  around  the  vein  may  extend,  and  cause 
condensation  and  tube-like  thickening  of  the  sheath  of  the  vessel, 
which  may  readily  cause  it  to  be  mistaken  for  tlirombus,  though  it 
does  not  necessarily  lead  to  it.  I  have  twice  seen  this  mistake  of 
periphlebitic  cellular  induration  for  thrombus  of  the  saphenous  veiu, 
and  I  consider  it  impossible  to  make  a  certain  diagnosis  in  all  cases. 
The  fact  that  such  a  periphlebitis,  which  is  perfectly  analogous  to 
perilymphangitis,  and  in  which  the  walls  of  the  veins  certainly  parti- 
cipate, can  exist  without  thrombosis,  proves  beyond  a  doubt  that  the 
latter  is  not  necessarily  tlie  cause  of  inflammation  of  the  veins,  as  was 
formerly  supposed.  Another  possible  metamorphosis  of  thrombus  is 
friable  disintegration.  In  tliis,  softening  of  the  clot  usually  begins  at 
the  point  where  the  thrombus  began,  that  is,  at  the  oldest  part.  The 
fibrine  breaks  down  into  a  pulp,  which  is  yellowish  or  brownish,  and 
smeary  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  red  blood-corpuscles  contained 
in  the  coagulum.  This  disintegration  spreads  more  and  more ;  even 
the  tunica  intima  of  the  vein  does  not  escape,  it  becomes  wrinkled 
and  thickened.  The  thrombus  changes  to  pus,  which  mingles  with 
the  detritus  of  the  fibrine,  while  the  walls  of  the  veins  and  surrounding 
cellular  tissue  are  greatly  thickened ;  occasionally,  although  rarely, 
small  abscesses  form  in  the  walls  of  the  vein.  Hence,  here  the  inflam 
mation  of  the  wall  of  the  vein  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  soft- 
ening of  the  thrombus,  and  the  pus  which  we  then  find  in  the  vein 
does  not  come  from  the  wound  (the  old  idea),  but  forms  in  the  vein 
from  the  blood-dot.  Often,  also,  the  puriform  fluid  is  only  fluid 
fibrinous  detritus,  while  in  many  cases  good  thick  pus,  with  fully-de- 
veloped corpuscles,  may  be  found  in  these  veins.  If  the  wound  be 
putrid,  the  fibrinous  detritus  in  the  vein  may  also  assume  a  putrid 
character,  putrid  fluid  being  taken  up  by  capillary  action  of  the  throm- 
bus from  the  wound  and  acting  as  a  ferment  on  the  disintegrated 
li  brine.  This  capillary  action  of  the  thrombus  might  also  be  supposed 
to  cause  an  action  of  the  decomposed  secretion  on  the  blood.  Of  coiurse 
there  can  be  no  extensive  flow  of  pus  or  other  secretion  from  the 
wound  into  the  vein,  as  the  opening  in  the  vessel  is  plugged  by  the 
thrombus.  Shoidd  there  be  a  rapid  disintegration  of  the  venous  tlirom* 
btis  from  the  peripheral  to  the  central  ends,  which  is  rare,  there  would 
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at  once  be  venous  haemorrbage,  and  tbe  formation  of  a  new  tbrombus^ 
BO  that  even  tben  tbere  could  be  no  entrance  of  the  pus  from  the 
wound  into  the  vein,  or  of  that  from  the  vein  into  the  blood ;  moreover, 
the  pus  forming  and  collected  in  the  vein  is  so  shut  off  by  the  central 
end  of  the  thrombus,  that  it  cannot  mingle  with  the  blood ;  at  least  this 
could  only  happen  if  the  central  end  of  the  thrombus  should  be  entirely 
broken  down,  but  this  probably  happens  very  exceptionally,  for  in 
most  cases  there  are  constantly  new  deposits  of  fibrine,  while  disinte- 
gration goes  on  from  the  oldest  parts  of  the  thrombus.  You  will  thus 
understand  that  the  entrance  of  pus  into  the  injured  vein  cannot  read- 
ily occur,  but  that,  as  will  be  soon  stated,  the  circumstances  must  be 
very  peculiar  to  render  this  possible.  I  must  here  briefly  interrupt 
the  description,  to  state  that  Virchoto  does  not  distinctly  acknowledge 
the  transformation  of  the  thrombus  to  pus ;  I  have  no  doubt  on  this 
point :  if  the  blood-ceUs  in  the  thrombus  have  the  power  of  increasing 
and  changing  to  tissue,  as  seems  most  probable,  there  is  no  reason 
for  not  referring  to  them  the  formation  of  pus  in  the  thrombus,  just  as 
we  do  to  the  white  cells  wandering  out  of  the  vessels,  for  the  coagu- 
lation of  the  blood  is  not  firm  enough  to  entirely  prevent  cell-move- 
ment. That  the  thrombus  may  change  to  true  pus  by  division  of  the 
white  blood-cells  does  not  appear  to  me  disproved ;  we  have  already 
mentioned  that  this  pus,  which  is  usually  encapsulated,  does  not  enter 
the  circulation,  or  does  so  very  rarely,  and  hence  has  no  direct  con- 
nection with  pyaemia.  To  resume  my  experiences  of  venous  thrombi, 
and  the  history  of  thrombus,  they  are  to  the  effect  that  most  venous 
thrombi  are  the  result  of  very  acute  inflammation  of  cellular  tissue, 
(especially  under  fasciae,  or  tense  skin,  and  in  bone),  and  that  the 
coagulum  undergoes  the  same  metamorphoses  as  the  inflammatory 
new  formation.  If  the  latter  lead  to  formation  of  tissue,  the  thrombi 
are  also  organized  to  connective  tissue ;  if  the  inflammation  goes  on 
to  suppuration  or  putrefaction,  the  tlirombi  also  suppurate  or  putrefy 
and  break  down.  This  is  the  easier  to  understand,  as  we  know,  from 
Von  Mecklinghausen^s  and  Bybnoff^B  investigations,  that  the  cells  from 
the  tissue  may  pass  through  the  walls  of  the  vein  into  the  thrombus. 
The  walls  of  the  vein  have  the  same  fate  as  the  thrombus  and  sur- 
rounding tissue :  they  are  infiltrated  with  plastic  matter,  and  become 
thicker,  or  they  suppurate. 

Thrombus,  with  phlebitis,  may  also  run  its  course  as  a  purely 
local  disease,  as  not  unfrequently  happens  after  venesection,  and 
in  some  other  cases.  Then  there  can  only  be  further  danger  when 
the  thrombus  is  friable,  or  when  there  is  purulent  or  putrid  destruc- 
tion of  the  coagulum.  The  central  end  of  the  thrombus  (as  we 
stated  when  speaking  of  arterial  thrombus)  usuallv  extends  to  the 
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point  where  the  next  branch  joins,  and  has  a  conical  end,  which 
projects  a  little  (Fig.  67,  a),  and,  if  the  coagulum  loses  its  firmness, 
a  portion  of  the  coagulum  may  be  torn  off  by  the  current  of  blood, 
and  pass  into  the  circulation ;  this  passes  into  the  larger  veins,  thence 
into  the  right  heart,  thence  to  the  pulmonary  artery,  in  whose 
branches  it  is  finally  arrested  at  some  point  of  bifurcation,  as  its  size 
does  not  allow  it  to  pass  &rther.  This  branch  of  the  pulmonary 
artery  is  now  closed  by  a  clot  of  fibrine,  as  by  a  cork,  a  so-called 
embolus ;  the  immediate  consequence  is  a  lack  of  blood  in  the  partn 
of  the  lung  previously  supplied  by  the  plugged 
artery.  This  local  lack  of  blood  (ischaemia  of 
Virchow)  does  not  usually  last  long,  but  blood 
enters  the  empty  artery  from  small  collateral 
arteries ;  it  is  true,  blood  may  thus  again  enter 
the  vein,  but  it  comes  from  the  small  coUateral 
branches,  and  flows  very  slowly,  and  may  at  last 
stop  altogether,  and  coagulation  extend  back- 
ward through  the  capillaries  even  into  the  tbrom* 
bosed  arterial  branch.  Thus,  as  a  result  of  em* 
bolus  in  the  artery,  the  whole  corresponding 
vascular  territory  is  thrombosed ;  there  may  also 
be  ruptures  of  the  vessels,  haemorrhages ;  as  the 
arteries  of  the  lungs,  spleen,  and  kidneys,  con- 
stantly divide  into  smaller  branches,  and  thus 
the  vascular  territory  constantly  enlarges  toward 
the  periphery,  and  resembles  a  cone  with  the 
apex  in  the  organ,  so  the  part  in  which  the 
above  coagulation  occurs  must  be  shaped  like  a  Dta^nm :  a,  c<*ntr«i  end  of 

<■  Txi-i-ix^i.  A  vonou*  thrombus  pro- 

wedge  or  cone.  In  pathological  anatomy  these  joctin^  imo  a  law 
coagulations  due  to  embolism  have  been  called  ouTthrombu9^°hebicH>d 
«  red  or  hemorrhagic  wedge-shaped  infarctions.''  d;.uchitm^cS?^^ulo™tK 
Frequently  as  these  wedge-shaped  infarctions  t^a!'wmbxi^l  *"'*  **' 
occur,  they  are  not  a  necessary  result  of  embo- 
lism ;  for,  when  the  arterial  collateral  circulation  is  strong  enough 
in  the  ischemic  part  to  drive  the  blood  through  the  capillaries, 
as  is  the  case  in  otherwise  healthy  persons  and  in  animnls,  as  well 
as  ill  emboli  causing  little  mechanical  or  chemical  irritation  of  the 
tissue,  there  is  no  infarction,  at  all  events  no  considerable  dis- 
turbance of  circulation,  but  we  have  simply  to  consider  the  local 
processes  around  the  embolus,  as  foreign  bodies  in  the  branch 
of  the  artery.  These  local  processes  depend  on  the  character  of 
the  embolus ;  if  the  latter  be  a  pure  fibrinous  clot,  there  is  a  slight 
thickening  of  the  wall  of  the  vessel  at  the  point  where  the  embolus  is 
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located  (usually  where  the  artery  divides  into  smaller  branches),  and 
the  latter  may  have  new  clots  deposited  around  it,  and  be  organized 
to  connective  tissue,  or  be  reabsorbed.  Should  the  embolus  consist  of 
a  fibrinous  clot  impregnated  with  pus  or  putrid  matter,  it  excites  sup- 
purative or  putrefactive  inflammation,  not  only  in  the  wall  of  the  ves- 
sel, but  also  in  the  parts  around.  The  metamorphosis  of  the  red  infarc- 
tion in  part  depends  on  its  size,  partly  on  the  grade  of  the  circulation 
still  continuing  in  parts  of  It,  and  partly  on  the  embolus  causing  the 
trouble.  If  the  latter  be  innocuous  and  the  infarction  be  small,  or  if 
it  be  still  nourished  by  some  vessels  not  thrombosed,  the  coagulum 
forming  the  infarction  may  again  be  dissolved,  or  else  become  organ- 
ized to  a  connective-tissue  cicatrix.  If  the  embolus  be  innocuous,  but 
the  thrombus  extending  completely  through  the  whole  infarction,  the 
tissue  and  coagulum  slowly  disintegrate  to  a  yellow,  granular,  dry 
pulp,  which  becomes  encapsulated,  and  may  calcify;  this  is  yellow 
dry  infarction.  If  the  embolus  be  impregnated  with  putrid  matter  or 
pus,  it  excites  putrid  or  suppurative  inflammation  all  about  it ;  the  in- 
farction also  becomes  putrid  or  purulent,  and  abscesses  form.  As  we 
were  just  speaking  of  the  lungs,  we  may  here  mention  that  these  ab- 
scesses, which  are  usually  peripheral,  often  excite  pleurisy ;  that  they 
are  most  frequently  multiple  in  both  lungs,  and  may  even  induce  sup- 
puration of  the  pulmonary  pleura  over  the  abscess,  and  may  thus 
occasionally  cause  pneumothorax. 

You  can  hardly  imagine,  gentlemen,  what  labor  it  costs  to  demon- 
strate this  connection  between  venous  thrombi  and  abscess  of  the 
lung,  so  that  I  can  here  announce  it  to  you  as  a  simple  fact.  You 
will  read  the  classical  works  of  Virchow^  Panum^  0.  Weber^  and. 
others,  on  this  subject,  with  astonishment ;  it  would  take  too  long  for 
me  to  enter  into  the  subject  more  fully ;  we  shall  here  assume  the 
right  of  only  taking  the  facts  from  these  works.  We  now  understand 
lung  infarctions  and  abscesses ;  but  how  is  it  with  those  that  occur 
under  like  circumstances,  although  much  more  rarely,  in  the  liver, 
spleen,  kidneys,  and  muscles ;  are  these  also  always  dependent  on 
emboli  ?  A  few  years  since  we  could  not  have  answered  this  ques- 
tion with  certainty ;  now  we  may  affirm  it.  From  experimental  in- 
vestigations, especially  those  of  0.  Weher^  it  is  established  that  cer- 
tain forms  of  emboli,  especially  flocculi  of  pus,  pass  the  pulmonary 
capillaries  without  difficulty,  may  enter  the  left  heart,  and  thence  the 
systemic  circulation,  and  be  arrested  in  the  spleen,  liver,  kidnej'S,  or 
elsewhere,  and  cause  abscesses.  This  explains  the  rare  cases  where, 
with  venous  thrombus,  there  are  no  abscesses  in  the  lungs,  while  they 
exist  in  other  organs.  If,  with  abscesses  in  the  lungs,  there  are  em- 
bolic infarctions  or  abscesses  in  part  supplied  by  the  systemic  circula- 
tion, they  may  be   attributed  to  the  formation  of  venous  thrombi 
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through  the  puhnonary  abscess;  portions  from  these  thrombi  pass  into 
the  left  heart,  and  thence  farther.  As  regards  liver-abscesses,  Bti$ch  has 
observed  that  retrograde  movements  of  the  blood  from  the  right  heart 
take  place  in  the  vena  cava,  and  in  this  way  hepatic  emboli  may  occur. 

The  embolic  origin  of  metastatie  abscesses  is  now  so  undoubted 
that,  from  the  existence  of  one  of  these,  we  decide  certainly  on  a 
venous  thrombus  undergoing  putrid  or  suppurative  liquefaction.  The 
discovery  of  the  connection  may  be  easy  in  some  cases,  very  difficult 
in  others :  very  easy  in  cases  of  thrombus  of  large  venous  trunks,  and 
embolism  of  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery  that  may  be  readily 
reached  with  the  scissors ;  very  difficult  where  there  is  simply  coagu- 
lation in  some  small  venous  net- work  (as  in  phlegmonous  inflammation 
or  decubitus)  and  embolism  of  capillaries  of  the  lungs,  spleen,  kidneys, 
liver,  muscles,  etc. ;  still,  these  latter  cases  are  almost  innumerable. 
On  favorable  objects  (as  in  cerebral  capillaries)  it  has  been  proved, 
beyond  a  doubt,  that  capillary  emboli  exist  in  some  cases ;  it  is  also 
certain  that  small  veins  become  thrombosed  in  all  suppurative  inflam- 
mationsj  it  is  very  diffiault,  often  impossible,  to  demonstrate  this 
anatomically  in  every  case.  From  what  symptoms  we  conclude 
whether  a  coagulum  is  old  or  recent,  will  be  taught  you  in  the  lec- 
tures on  pathological  anatomy. 

Then  you  will  also  be  told  how  to  distinguish  small  lobular  infil- 
trations of  the  lung,  such  as  occur  in  purulent  bronchitis,  from  me- 
tastatic abscesses.  I  will  merely  mention  here  that  where  a  venous 
thrombus  opens  into  the  wound,  it  may  remain  firmly  organized 
while  its  upper  part  suppurates,  breaks  down,  and  is  finally  swept 
into  the  circulation  by  the  neighboring  branches  in  which  the  blood 
circulates  ;  this  is  the  only  case  where  pus  from  the  veins  enters 
the  circulation  without  there  having  been  hsemorrbage.  After 
death  we  recognize  this  process  by  finding  fluid  blood  or  fresh  post- 
mortem clots  in  the  thickened  veins,  whose  inner  walls  are  rough 
from  adherent  layers  of  the  thrombus  ;  if  there  has  been  periphle- 
bitis, and  the  portion  of  vein  has  suppurated,  we  cannot  decide 
with  absolute  certainty  that  there  has  been  a  previous  suppuration 
of  the  thrombus. 

Here  we  are  only  speaking  of  metastatic  circumscribed  inflam- 
mations, of  infarctions,  and  abscesses  ;  these  alone  are  connected 
with  venous  thrombi  and  emboli.  For  diffuse  metastatic  inflam- 
mations another  explanation  must  be  sought ;  we  shall  treat  of  this 
more  under  septicaemia  and  pyaemia.  Nor  shall  we  here  discuss  the 
question  of  fever  in  phlebitis  and  in  the  formation  of  metastatic 
abscesses.  As  phlebitis,  with  its  results,  so  very  often  comes  as  an 
addition  to  already-existing  acute  inflammations,  it  is  difficult  to 
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judge  how  far  it  of  itself  excites  fever ;  metastatic  abscesses,  like 
all  other  points  of  inflammation,  undoubtedly  induce  fever;  we 
should  scarcely  expect  fever  from  a  simple  thrombus  of  the  vessels. 

In  dogs,  by  inducing  numerous  small  emboli  in  the  lungs  by  in- 
jecting flour  or  powdered  coal  into  the  jugular  vein,  we  may,  it  is 
true,  excite  fever,  as  was  shown  by  BergmaiiUy  StrickeVy  and  Albert; 
but  this  does  not  always  occur  in  embolism  in  other  vascular  tracts, 
and  possibly  depends  on  increased  action  of  the  respiratory  muscles. 

The  treatment  of  phlebitis  and  thrombus  is  the  same  as  that  of 
lymphangitis  and  other  similar  acute  inflammations.  Careful  fric- 
tions with  mercurial  ointment,  or,  if  we  fear  detachment  of  the  eo- 
agulum,  covering  the  part  with  compresses  smeared  with  mercurial 
ointment,  or  with  bladders  of  ice,  and  absolute  rfst  of  the  affected 
part,  are  indicated.  Under  pyaemia  we  shall  speak  of  the  diagnosis 
and  treatment  of  metastatic  abscesses.  If  phlebitis  and  thrombosis 
cause  local  suppuration,  the  abscesses  should  be  opened  as  soon  as 
recognized. 

[As  a  result  of  embolus  there  is  a  faulty  circle,  the  inflammatory 
changes  in  the  walls  of  the  vessels  favor  stasis,  and  this  again  re- 
acts on  the  intima  and  arrests  its  physiological  action.  When  the 
intima  is  altered  it  favors  the  escape  of  red  corpuscles  ;  there  may 
even  be  actual  tears  in  the  vessel,  haemorrhages,  and  on  section  we 
find  the  embolic  foci  not  only  distended,  but  the  whole  tissue  full 
of  blood-corpuscles  and  coloring-matter. 

If  a  thrombus  contain  cocci  and  bacteria,  as  it  does  in  various 
infectious  processes,  fungi  will  develop  in  the  embolic  infarctions 
and  increase  in  the  vessels  and  tissues. 

The  part  of  the  vessel  thrombosed  and  the  tissue  it  supplied  be- 
come necrosed,  the  fluid  part  being  taken  up  by  neighboring  ves- 
sels, and,  as  absence  of  air  and  moisture  prevent  decomposition  of 
the  remainder  of  the  necrosed  part,  it  undergoes  molecular  disinte- 
gration into  pigment,  cholestcrine  crystals,  etc.,  which  remain  en- 
closed in  a  connective-tissue  capsule.] 
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LECTURE    XXVI. 

n. — General  Accidental  Diseases  which  may  ocoompanjr  Womids  and  Local  Inflamnui- 
tions.  1.  Traumatic  and  Inflammatory  Fever ;  2.  Septic  Fever  and  Septiaemia : 
8.  Suppurative  Fever  and  Pyaemia. 

a  •GENERAL  ACCIDENTAL  DISEASES  WHICH  MAY  ACCOMPANY  WOUNDS  AND 

OTHER  LOCAL  INFLAMMATIONS. 

The  local  accidental  traumatic  diseases  which  we  have  so  far  de* 
scribed  are  always  accompanied  by  constitutional  disease,  which  is 
chiefly  though  not  always  feverish  in  its  nature.  Fever  is  such  a  com- 
plication of  symptoms  that  it  may  seem  very  different  according  to 
the  addition  of  one  or  other  symptom ;  now  it  is  generally  determined 
only  to  say  that  there  is  fever  when  the  temperature  of  the  blood  is 
elevated,  and  to  measure  the  intensity  of  the  fever  by  the  height  of 
the  temperature.  I  do  not  think  it  advisable  to  combat  this  position, 
for  by  abandoning  it  we  should  lose  the  common  idea  of  what  we  call 
fever,  and  throw  it  back  into  the  old  chaos.  But  I  must  tell  you  that 
there  are  many  and  very  dangerous  general  diseases  in  patients  with 
wounds  or  other  local  inflammations,  in  which  no  change  of  tempera- 
ture of  the  blood  can  be  discovered ;  hence  the  latter  is  only  condi- 
tionally a  measure  of  the  patient's  danger.  Besides  the  elevation  of 
temperature,  in  fever  we  have  the  following  chief  symptoms :  Increased 
rapidity  of  cardiac  action  and  respiration,  loss  of  appetite,  frequently 
nausea,  feeling  of  weakness,  great  sweating,  not  unfrequently  trem- 
bling of  certain  groups  of  muscles  (in  chills),  more  or  less  mental 
excitement  and  blunting  of  the  senses.  Fever  is  a  general  disease, 
which  may  result  from  many  causes ;  in  other  words,  the  number  of 
pyrogcnous,  like  that  of  phlogogenous  substances,  is  innumerable. 
According  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  these  substances  (which  we 
term  poisons)  that  have  entered  the  blood,  one  or  other  set  of  symp- 
toms is  more  prominent :  thus  there  is  fever  with  very  high  tempera* 
ture,  while  all  other  symptoms  are  slight ;  fever  with  great  blunting 
of  the  senses,  and  but  little  elevation  of  bodily  temperature ;  fever 
whose  prominent  symptom  is  severe  sliivering,  so^alled  chills ;  fever 
with  disturbance  of  the  gastric  functions,  fatigue,  etc.,  for  the  chief 
BjTnptoms,  ^V^ly,  then,  should  we  not  have  fever  (a  state  of  intoxi- 
cation caused  by  materials  absorbed  from  wounds  or  points  of  inflam- 
mation) with  all  the  symptoms,  except  elevation  of  the  temperature 
of  the  blood  ?  From  some  cause  or  other  tliis  particular  symptom 
might  in  some  cuses  be  concealed  or  prevented  from  appearing.  But, 
as  already  stated,  we  shall  accept  the  present  view  of  fever,  and  only 
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suppose  it  to  exist  where  we  find  elevation  of  temperature  of  tUe  blood, 
buif  must  then  add  that  there  are  cases  of  severe  general,  accidental 
traumatic  and  inflammatory  diseases  which  run  their  course  without 
fever. 

But  there  is  another  common  factor  of  these  general  diseases  that 
we  should  bear  in  mind,  viz.,  that  they  are  all  due  to  reabsorption  of 
matters  that  form  in  the  wounds  or  the  parts  around  them,  or  (what  is 
about  the  same  thing)  in  a  point  of  inflammation.  On  this  point  we 
agree  with  the  present  views,  as  far  as  concerns  traumatic  fever,  in- 
flammatory fever,  pyaemia,  and  septicaemia,  less  so  perhaps  as  regards 
tetanus,  delirium  potatorum,  delirium  nervosum,  and  acute  mania. 
But  many  important  reasons  favor  the  view  of  the  latter  diseases  be- 
ing also  of  humoral  origin ;  hence  I  shall  make  no  further  divisions 
among  the  above  diseases. 

1.  Traumatic  and  Inflammatory  Fever. — ^It  has  been  already 
explained  (page  98)  that  the  fever  appearing  in  wounded  patients  is 
partly  due  to  the  blood  taking  up  materials  resulting  from  decompo- 
sition of  mortified  tissue  on  the  substance  of  the  wound,  partly  to  the 
absorption  of  materials  formed  by  the  traumatic  or  accidental  inflam- 
mation ;  hence,  in  the  latter  case,  the  nature  of  the  traumatic  and 
inflammatory  fever  is  perfectly  obscure.  On  this  supposition,  which 
we  previously  trie'd  briefly  to  prove,  it  will  depend  partly  on  the  local 
advantages  for  reabsorption,  partly  on  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
pyrogenous  material  in  question,  how  great  the  poisoning  will  prove. 
There  are  cases  where  the  vessels  opened  by  the  injury  close  so  rap- 
idly,  and  the  whole  traumatic  inflammation  terminates  so  quickly,  that 
there  is  no  general  infection  or  fever  at  first,  and  they  may  not  occur 
at  all ;  such  cases  are  rare  in  extensive  injuries,  they  are  the  ideal 
of  the  normal  course ;  in  them  the  plastic  infiltration  on  the  edges  of 
the  wound  leads  quickly  and  throughout  the  wound  to  solid  organized 
new  formations,  growing  firmly  in  the  edges  of  the  wound,  and  pass- 
ing on  to  cicatrization  immediately  or  after  precedent  granulation. 
If  we  assume  this  case  as  a  normal  type,  every  traumatic  fever  is  a 
pathological  accident.  We  must  acknowledge  this  in  theory,  but  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases,  in  wounds  of  any  size,  fever  occurs  sooner 
or  later ;  hence  we  considered  it  advisable  to  treat  of  traumatic  fever  in 
the  previous  description  of  the  general  condition  of  the  wounded  pa- 
tient. We  have  still,  however,  to  add  something  to  what  was  then 
said,  which  at  that  time  it  would  have  been  difficult  for  you  to  under- 
stand. Let  us  first  s{>eak  of  the  period  at  which  traumatic  fever 
usually  appears,  and  of  its  course.  In  many  cases,  especially  where 
the  injury  has  affected  tissues  previously  healthy,  the  fever  does  not 
begin  till  the  second  day,  increases  rapidly,  and,  with  evening  remis- 
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sions,  remains  for  some  days  at  a  certain  height,  and  then  ceases 
g^dually  (rarely  within  twenty-four  hours).  According  to  my  very 
numerous  observations,  in  far  the  greater  majority  of  cases  the  trati- 
matic  fever  begins  within  two  days  after  the  injury.  This  fever  is 
usually  represented  graphically  as  follows : 


Fio.  SBL 


Pcv<»r-cnrve  after  ampnUHon  of  the  arm.  Recorcry.  Thin  and  the  following  fevcM?nnre«  are 
arraii<r(>d  on  the  scale  of  Celsiao^  therinomet4-r.  Each  degree  is  divided  into  ten  part», 
the  horizontal  dlvlelona  indicate  the  day  of  the  dinease ;  the  cnrvo  is  mad"  accordinj;  to  the 
momini*  and  cvonln;;  roeaHorerafnta ;  the  two  bcarj  Uoca  indicate  the  muslniom  acd 
minimum  normal  temperatarc  of  a  healthy  peraon. 

The  curve  shows  that,  after  an  amputation  of  the  arm,  rendered 
necessary  by  an  injury  (measurement  was  accidentally  neglected  the 
first  day),  the  fever  did  not  begin  till  the  third  day,  then  continued 
from  the  fourth  to  the  seventh  day ;  after  the  eighth  day  the  patient 
remained  free  from  fever.  In  other  cases,  however,  secondary  fever 
often  occurs  immediately  after  amputation.  Such  an  occurrence  ot 
traumatic  fever  is  quite  frequent.  I  explain  it  as  follows :  Immedi- 
ately after  the  injury  the  tissu6  of  the  edges  of  the  wound  was  closed 
by  infiltration  of  plastic  matter ;  the  third  day  this  commenced  to 
break  down  into  pus,  and  to  mingle  with  decomposed  shreds  of  tissue 
on  tho  surface  of  the  wound,  thus  inducing  a  moderately  extensive 
mflammation  of  the  amputation  stump,  with  reabsorption  of  pus  and 
other  products  of  decomposition  and  inflammation ;  this  reabsorption 
goes  on  till  checked  by  some  mechanical  cause  (diminished  pressure^ 
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thickening  and  partial  closure  of  the  vessels,  etc.).  In  other  cases, 
the  fever  begins  the  very  daj  of  the  injury ;  we  see  this  when  blood 
has  been  enclosed  between  the  flaps  of  the  united  wound  and  it  has 
rapidly  decomposed;  frequently,  also,  when  operations  have  been 
done  in  tissues  infiltrated  with  the  products  of  chronic  infiltration. 
The  following  case  (Fig.  69)  may  serve  as  an  illustration  of  this 
second  class : 
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Fever-carve  alter  retoctlon  of  a  Cftrioas  wrl^t,  with  great  infiltration  of  the  eoft  parts. 

Recovery. 

In  infiltration  of  the  tissue  from  chronic  inflammation,  the  finer 
lymphatic  capillaries  may  be  contracted  and  to  some  extent  closed, 
and  hence,  for  some  time,  may  not  have  carried  off  sufficient  serum 
from  the  tissue,  but  the  medium-sized  lymphatic  vessels,  like  the  cor- 
responding veins,  which  in  chronic  inflammation  have  long  been  ex- 
posed to  high  pressure,  are  undoubtedly  distended,  perhaps  even 
gaping,  from  rigidity  of  their  walls ;  hence,  if  not  quickly  filled  with 
firm  plastic  infiltration  frotn  the  start,  they  take  up  a  good  deal  of  the 
secretion  from  the  wound ;  moreover,  on  the  edges  of  wounds  in  mor- 
bidly-infiltrated tissue,  mortification  is  particularly  apt  to  occur.  This 
explanation  of  the  late  and  early  occurrence  of  traumatic  fever  is 
purely  hypothetical ;  but  it  is  taken  from  and  has  been  induced  by 
numerous  observations.     It  might  also  be  assumed  that  in  one  case 
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the  ferment  absorbed  into  the  blood  acted  very  slowly,  in  another 
very  quickly  ;  nothing  definite  can  be  said  on  this  point  As  I  foi^ 
merly  believed  that  the  fever  was  always  caused  by  nervous  irptation, 
it  was  necessary  to  suppose  that  this  irritability  was  varied,  and  hence 
the  febrile  effect  might  occur  at  very  different  periods,  but  I  have  en« 
tirely  abandoned  this  theory,  without  undervaluing  the  important 
part  played  by  the  nervous  system  in  the  origin  and  symptoms  of  fever. 

Traumatic  fever  usually  lasts  a  week ;  it  is  rarely  longer,  without 
some  visible  local  complication. 

When  there  is  an  accidental  inflammation  of  the  cellular  tissue, 
IjTnphatic  vessels,  or  veins,  about  a  wound,  fever  occurs  simultaneously 
with  this  inflammation,  or  apparently  precedes  it  (coming  as  an  in- 
flammatory secondary  fever,  either  immediately  after  the  traumatic 
fever  or  when  several  or  even  many  days  have  passed  without  fever). 
I  say  it  apparently  precedes,  because  the  first  signs  of  the  local  affec- 
tion may  have  escaped  us,  as  they  may  possibly  have  presented  no 
sensible  symptoms,  or  because  the  poisonous  material  may  have  in* 
fccted  the  blood  sooner  than  it  did  the  parts  immediately  around ;  the 
probability  of  the  latter  idea  is  based  on  the  fact  that  poison,  taken 
into  the  lymphatic  vessels  or  veins  with  the  lymph  or  blood,  flows  more 
rapidly  in  the  centre  of  the  vessel  than  along  its  walls,  and  thus  quickly 
reaches  the  large  blood-vessels,  while  the  fluid,  moving  more  slowly 
along  the  walls  of  the  vessels,  only  gradually  passes  into  the  perivas- 
cular tissue,  and  there  indutes  inflammation  by  the  phlogogenous  poi- 
son it  contains ;  thus  fever  (the  blood-infection)  may  appear  before 
erysipelas,  lymphangitis,  or  phlebitis  (from  the  local  infection),  is  per- 
ceived. The  course  of  this  secondary  fever  entirely  depends  on  that 
of  the  local  inflammation ;  as  the  latter  begins,  the  temperature  rises 
rapidly,  often  with  an  initial  chilL  The  longer  these  secondary  fevers 
continue,  that  is,  the  longer  the  poison  is  kept  up,  the  more  danger* 
ous  the  condition  becomes ;  rapid  emaciation,  great  sweating,  sleep- 
lessness, and  continued  loss  of  appetite,  are  bad  symptoms ;  usually  in 
these  secondary  fevers  there  is  absorption  of  pus  or  infection  from 
without.  Pronounced  erysipelas  or  inflammation  of  the  l^'mphatio 
ressels  or  glands  are  the  relatively  most  fi&vorable  forms  of  the  acci* 
dental  inflammations,  as  sooner  or  later  they  generally  lead  to  a  certain 
usually  favorable  termination,  and  thus  are  somewhat  typical  in  their 
course,  although  the  duration  of  an  erysipelas  may  vary  from  three 
days  to  three  weeks  or  more,  and  prove  very  debilitating ;  at  first  the 
fever-curve  rises  rapidly,  then  remains  for  a  time  at  a  certain  height, 
usually  with  morning  remissions ;  not  un frequently  the  temperature 
falls  rapidly ;  the  same  is  true  of  lymphangitis.  Fortunately,  it  is  rare 
for  lymphangitis  and  erysipelas  to  extend  deep  into  the  cellular  tis* 
sue  and  under  the  fasciae ;  in  such  a  case  the  disease  would  be  classed 
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among  the  severer  inflammations,  and  would  lose  its  somewhat  typical 
character. 

In  diffuse,  deep  inflammation  of  the  cellular  tissue,  with  or  without 
venous  thrombosis,  the  fever  does  not  begin  so  suddenly,  but,  from  the 
first,  always  has  a  decidedly  remittent  type,  and,  like  the  local  aflec- 
tionSi  is  incomputable  in  its  further  course ;  the  loss  of  strength,  the 
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emaciation,  sweating,  sensitiveness,  and  excitability  of  the  patient, 
attain  the  highest  grade.  Intermittent  fever  and  metastatic  inflam- 
mations, the  chief  symptoms  of  those  malignant  traumatic  fevers 
which  we  call  "  pyaemia,"  are  greatly  to  be  feared  in  such  cases. 

In  all  these  fevers  the  quantity  of  urea  is  increased  and  exceeds 
the  amount  of  nitrogenous  food  consumed ;  at  the  same  time,  accord- 
ing to  recent  investigations,  the  weight  of  the  body  diminishes  con- 
siderably. 

As  long  as  the  constitutional  symptoms,  especially  those  due  to 
the  fever,  do  not  extend  beyond  the  above,  and  especially  if  the  dis- 
ease does  not  prove  fatal,  we  are  generally  satisfied  with  the  terms 
"  traumatic,  suppurative,  or  secondary  fever."  But,  if  other  symptoms 
occur,  and  death  results,  these  severer  infections  have  two  other 
names,  "  septicaemia  "  and  "  pyemia."  We  follow  this  common  claMi* 

fication. 

27 
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2.  Septic  Fever  {Septiccemia), — By  septicaemia,  we  understand  a 
constitutional,  generally  acute  disease,  which  is  due  to  the  absorptioi: 
of  various  putrid  substances  into  the  blood,  and  it  is  thought  that 
these  act  as  ferments  in  the  blood,  and  spoil  it  so  that  it  cannot  fulfil 
its  physiological  functions.  This  disease  may  be  induced  in  ani* 
mals  by  injecting  putrid  matter  into  their  blood  or  subcutaneous  ti»> 
sue,  and  it  has  been  found  that  large  animals  (large  dogs,  horses,  etc.) 
may,  under  certain  circumstances,  live  through  the  putrefactive  blood- 
poisoning,  although  it  makes  them  vctj  sick.  Certain  circumstances 
are  necessary  for  putrid  matter  to  be  taken  into  the  blood  of  man ; 
such  substances  are  only  taken  through  the  healthy  skin  and  mucous 
membranes  when  the  putrid  substances  have  a  destructive  or  cauter* 
ant  action,  or  an  active  power  of  penetrating,  like  fimgi  and  infusoria. 
Diseased  skin  or  wound  surfaces  take  up  such  putrid  matters  more 
readily,  but  even  they  only  do  so  under  certain  circumstances ;  for 
instance,  they  do  not  readily  pass  through  well-organized,  uninjured 
granulations.  If  we  dress  a  nicely-granulating  wound  on  a  dog  with 
oharpie  dipped  in  the  filthiest  putrid  matter,  if  the  latter  contain  no 
cauterant  substance  that  may  destroy  the  granulation  sur£Etce,  the  ani- 
mal will  not  sicken,  nothing  will  be  absorbed.  Hence  I  conclude  that 
the  poison  must  in  some  way  be  prevented  from  entering  the  blood- 
vessels in  the  surface  of  the  granulations.  If  the  septic  poison  be  in- 
troduced into  the  fresh  tissue,  it  not  only  excites  severe  local  inflam- 
mation, but  quickly  induces  general  fever.  From  these  peculiar  con- 
ditions under  which  infection  from  putrid  substances  usually  takes 
place,  it  seems  to  me  evident  that  the  poison  is  absorbed  chiefly  by 
the  lymphatic  vessels,  as  I  have  already  mentioned.  Remember,  also, 
that,  in  contused  wounds,  decomposing  shreds  of  firm  connective  tis- 
sue, especially  of  tendons  and  fieisdas,  often  lie  for  a  long  time  on 
granulating  wounds,  without  any  septic  poison  passing  from  them 
through  the  superficial  vessels  of  the  granulations  into  the  blood ;  this 
observation  verifies  the  experiments  made  on  dogs.  But,  if  the  poison 
be  not  taken  up  by  the  blood-vessels,  or  be  taken  only  under  certain 
circumstances,  it  is  very  probable  that  its  absorption  is  chiefly  through 
the  lymphatic  vessels.  I  will  not  deny  that  possibly  in  certain  swol- 
len states  of  the  walls  of  the  blood-vessels,  as  well  as  from  capillaiy 
attraction,  and  also  through  the  thrombi  of  the  vessels,  infectious  mate* 
rials  may  reach  the  blood,  nor  that  cells  take  up  septic  molecular 
substances  and  may  wander  with  them  into  the  blood-vessels ;  but,  on 
the  whole,  I  consider  this  mode  of  infection  the  exception,  especially 
if  the  infectious  substance  be  not  dissolved,  but  exist  as  very  fine 
molecules ;  if^  for  instance,  it  be  taken  up  in  the  form  of  dust.  Of  the 
healthy  parts  of  the  body  exposed  to  the  air,  it  has  only  been  proved 
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that  dust-like  bodies  (as  ooal-dust)  enter  the  lungs,  and  may  thence 
reach  the  bronchial  glands  (thence  also  the  blood),  while  a  similar 
absorption  from  the  walls  of  the  intestines  has  not  yet  been  observed 
or  experimentally  proved.  Should  the  miasmata  really  be  small  fungi, 
that  is,  molecular  bodies,  from  what  has  been  said,  it  would  seem  very 
probable  that  the  infection  may  take  place  through  the  respiration ;  if 
this  should  be  proved,  it  might  be  of  great  practical  consequence. 

Of  late,  many  attempts  have  been  made  to  determine  what  sub- 
stance in  decomposing  animal  tissue  is  the  true  poisonous  principle, 
and  for  this  purpose  putrid  fluids  have  been  treated  chemically  till 
some  one  body  should  be  found  which  in  the  smallest  dose  should  ex- 
cite the  symptoms  of  septic  poisoning.  Thus  Bergmann  has  produced 
a  body  of  this  nature  from  decomposing  yeast,  which  he  calls  sepsin. 
To  prove  that  this  body  alone  (whose  presence  Fischer  could  not 
prove  in  decomposing  serum  or  pus)  is  the  poison,  it  would  be  neces- 
saiy  to  prove  the  innocuousness  of  all  other  bodies  chemically  formed 
during  putrefaction.  But  this  cannot  be  done ;  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen, sulphuret  of  ammonium,  butyric  acid,  leucin,  and  some  other  sub- 
stances, forming  during  the  putrefaction  of  organic  bodies,  also  act  as 
septic  i)oisons  when  injected  into  the  blood  ;  so  that  I  cannot  enter 
into  the  laborious  search  for  one  body  in  the  putrid  fluids  which 
shall  bear  all  the  blame  of  the  injurious  effects.  It  is  very  probable 
that  in  decomposing  fluids,  according  to  their  qualities,  degree  of 
concentration,  temperature,  etc.,  very  many  different  poisonous  sub- 
stances may  form,  which  I  further  imagine  as  going  on  changing  till 
they  reach  some  final  terminal  stage. 

Whether  this  terminal  stage  is  alwaj's  the  same  is  still  to  be  de- 
termined. This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  such  difficult  questions 
exhaustively  ;  so  far  as  my  experience,  observations,  and  studies  go, 
I  consider  it  at  least  probable  that  the  septic  matters  are  formed  in 
the  inflamed  and  gangrenous  tissues,  and  pass  to  the  blood  as  a  de- 
veloped poison.  Opposed  to  this  view  is  another,  that  only  a  fer- 
ment goes  to  the  blood  from  the  tissues  (ultimately  from  the  air), 
which  soon  causes  fermentation  or  decomposition  (  0,  Weber).  Ac- 
cording to  this,  the  absorbed  septic  matters  would  not  be  in  them- 
selves poisonous,  but  would  develop  poison  in  the  blood  from  its 
components. 

[Possibly  the  fever  occurring  in  sensitive  persons  from  constipa- 
tion may  be  due  to  poisonous  matters  being  driven  into  the  absorb- 
ents by  mechanical  pressure.  This  rise  of  temperature  is  rarely 
over  102^,  and  is  usually  only  observed  in  persons  under  treatment, 
possibly  because  they  have  their  temperature  taken  regularly. 
Probably  putrid  gaseous  substances  are  absorbed  from  the  intestinal 
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canal,  where  tbey  have  been  under  certain  pressure.  The  best 
proof  that  the  sole  cause  of  the  fever  was  the  constipation,  is  the 
immediate  relief  given  by  an  effective  enema.  The  same  cause  may 
account  for  the  fever  in  some  strangulated  hemiae  or  acute  obstruc- 
tions of  the  bowels.  If  the  pressure  from  without  exceed  the  in- 
tra-vascular  pressure,  the  decomposing  fluid  may  be  driven  into  the 
vessels. 

If  there  be  cocci  in  the  septic  fluid,  there  must  still  be  certain 
favorable  conditions  to  ensure  their  passing  through  uninjured 
granulations ;  the  upper  cell  layers  are  constantly  thrown  off  as 
pus,  and  the  pressure  of  the  blood  and  lymphatic  circulation  from 
below  toward  the  surface  interferes  with  absorption. 

Experiments  for  inducing  acute  infectious  osteomyelitis  showed 
that  when  the  medulla  of  bones  had  been  injured,  feeding  the  ani- 
mals on  putrid  substances  sufficed  to  induce  infection  of  the  wound 
of  the  bone  ;  so  poison  must  be  absorbed  from  the  bowels. 

From  decomposing  macerated  meat  Panum  obtained  a  non-al- 
buminous body,  soluble  in  water,  and  also  a  second,  very  poisonous 
substance  ;  Zuelzer  and  Sonnenschein  also  discovered  a  septic  sub- 
stance resembling  the  alkaloids. 

To-day  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  impulse  to  development  of 
the  process  by  which  septic  matters  are  formed,  is  given  by  a  living 
organized  ferment,  micro-organisms ;  and  it  has  been  shown  that 
other  infectious  processes  may  cause  and  transfer,  by  peculiar  vege- 
tations, a  number  of  acute  and  chronic  diseases.  At  present  the 
views  appear  to  be  about  as  follows  :  Septic  or  putrid  poison  does 
not  seem  to  depend  exclusively  on  microscopic  organisms,  but  to 
exist  in  solution  in  putrid  fluids.  Non-organized  ferments,  when 
kept  long  at  a  heat  of  160°  to  170°,  lose  their  activity,  while  fluids 
containing  cocci  or  bacteria  under  the  same  conditions  retain  their 
septic  powers,  which  are  only  destroyed  by  a  heat  of  220°.  If  we 
kill  a  rabbit  by  injecting  fluid  containing  bacteria,  as  Davaine  and 
Strieker  did,  and  inject  some  of  the  blood  of  this  rabbit  into  a 
second  one,  and  of  this  into  a  third  one,  it  remains  fully  as  active 
or  even  more  so  ;  by  breeding  through  several  generations  the  viru- 
lence of  the  virus  increases.  These  inoculations  do  not  change  the 
micro-organisms  morphologically.  Quite  recently  Pasteur  has  made 
the  important  discovery  that,  as  we  may  strengthen  the  virus  by 
cultivating  it  in  various  generations  of  animals,  so  it  may  be  weak- 
ened by  cultivating  it  in  a  certain  way  outside  of  the  body.     Pas- 
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teur  verified  these  observations  in  so-called  chicken-cholera,  an 
infectious  disease  caused  by  micro-organisms.  He  discovered  the 
very  important  fact  that  animals  which  had  been  inoculated  with 
the  weakened  virus  took  the  disease,  but  did  not  die,  and,  once  hav- 
ing had  the  disease,  were  protected  against  further  inoculation  with 
the  stronger  virus,  which  would  otherwise  be  f ataL  Pasteur  ex- 
plains this  immunity  by  saying  that  the  micro-organisms  destroyed 
or  changed  certain  matters  in  the  body  of  the  animal  so  as  to  leave 
no  proper  nourishment  for  the  development  of  new  micro-organisms. 
Of  course  this  discovery  cannot  be  transferred,  without  further  in- 
vestigation, to  septic  virus. 

Fermentation,  or  the  process  of  breaking  up  organized  bodies 
into  their  original  non-organic  elements,  is  due  to  the  development 
and  evolution  of  organized  beings,  whose  species  differ  with  the 
kind  of  decomposition  or  fermentation.  These  germs  come  from 
without,  and  their  development  may  be  prevented  by  protecting 
the  fermentable  substance  from  contact  with  the  air,  or  by  placing 
it  in  air  submitted  to  a  temperature  that  has  destroyed  the  germs 
which  it  always  contains.  Access  of  the  least  particle  of  air  not 
thus  treated  may  induce  fermentation.  It  is  claimed  that,  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  diseases  without  exception  are  due  to  parasites  ; 
and  that,  in  the  lower  animals  and  man,  in  all  cases  where  the  eti- 
ology is  known,  the  same  holds  true.  Rabies,  glanders,  syphilis, 
variola,  and  various  skin-diseases,  we  can  transfer  from  one  individ- 
ual to  another ;  measles,  scarlatina,  whooping-cough,  etc.,  are  con- 
stantly spread  by  contagion.  Constantly  the  proof  seems  augment- 
ing that  this  contagion  is  carried  by  germs.] 

After  these  general  observations,  we  shall  consider  those  surgical 
cases  that  give  rise  to  septic  infection.  First  come  the  cases  where 
there  is  decomposition  on  recent  wounds  ;  it  usually  appears  within 
the  first  three  days  whether  in  such  cases  there  will  be  intense,  un- 
usual, lo jal,  and  general  infection.  If  the  local  infection  merely  evince 
itself  in  moderate  infiammation,  which  soon  leads  to  circumscribed 
suppuration,  if  the  general  infection  be  followed  by  moderate  fever, 
the  affection  would  come  under  the  head  of  traumatic  fever.  But  if 
the  local  infection  be  very  extensive,  with  phlegmonous  inflammation 
and  putrefaction,  and  the  general  condition  assume  a  character  soon 
to  be  described,  we  call  the  state  septicaemia.  In  other  cases  the  re- 
absorption  of  putrid  matter  takes  place  from  a  traumatic  or  idiopathic 
extensive  gangrenous  spot  (as  from  gangrene  due  to  disease  of  the 
arteries)  ;  this  is  more  frequently  the  case  in  moist  than  in  dry  gan- 
grene. In  the  same  way  the  requirements  for  the  reabsorption  of 
putrid  substances  exist,  if  after  delivery  the  placental  surface  of  the 
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uterua  becomes  gangrenous ;  some  of  the  cases  of  puerperal  fever  are 
septicaemia. 

It  will  be  evident  to  you  that  the  term  septicaemia  essentially  de- 
pends on  the  etiology,  just  like  the  group  of  "typhous"  diseases; 
and  that  mild  septic-traumatic  fever  has  the  same  relation  to  septi- 
caemia that  typhus  febricula  has  to  typhus;  in  fact,  the  name  "septic 
febricula "  has  been  proposed.  Still,  as  typhus  in  its  different  forms 
is  characterized  by  its  symptomatology  and  pathological  anatomy,  this 
is  also  the  case  in  septicaemia,  although  in  it  the  pathologico-anatomical 
appearances  are  slight  Now,  what  characterizes  the  course  of  septi- 
caemia? The  nervous  symptoms  deserve  the  first  mention :  the  patients 
are  apathetic  and  sleepy,  if  not  entirely  comatose;  rarely  there  is  fear- 
ful excitement,  and  occasionally  maniacal  delirium ;  at  the  same  time 
the  subjective  feelings  are  good;  the  patients  do  not  suffer  much.  The 
tongue  is  dry,  often  as  hard  as  wood,  which  renders  the  speech  very 
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peculiar;  the  patients  are  thirsty,  but  rarely  drink,  on  account  of  their 
great  apathy.  Not  always,  but  very  frequently,  there  is  profuse  diar- 
rhoea, more  rarely  vomiting.     At  first  there  may  be  great  sweating, 
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later  the  skin  is  dry  and  flabby.  The  urine  is  scanty,  very  concen- 
trated, and  occasionally  albuminous.  As  the  disease  progresses,  the 
patient  passes  his  urine  and  faeces  in  bed.  Bed-sores  over  the  sacrum 
occur  early.  The  fever  (as  shown  by  the  bodily  temperature)  at  first 
rises  high  ;  in  acute  pure  septicaemia  intercurrent  chills  never  occur 
in  the  course  of  the  disease,  and  initial  chills  are  very  rare.  In  the 
prognosis  of  septicaemia  the  conditions  of  the  pulse  and  tongue  are- 
more  important  than  the  temperature.  A  small  frequent  pulse 
and  dry  tongue  are  bad  signs ;  while  a  normal  temperature  has  no 
prognostic  value,  very  high  or  very  low  temperature  makes  the 
prognosis  worse. 

This  is  the  usual  course  of  acute  pure  septicaemia  from  recent  in- 
juries; but  the  patient  may  die  in  the  first  stages,  with  rising  tempera- 
ture. Cases  also  occur  where  the  onset  of  the  fever  is  scarcely  marked 
by  an  elevation  of  temperature,  and  lastly  some  cases  run  their  course 
without  fever  or  with  abnormally  low  temperature;  the  latter  occurs 
especially  in  old  persons  with  spontaneous  gangrene ;  but  the  other 
symptoms  above  mentioned  usually  exists  From  this  and  particularly 
from  the  above  curve,  we  see  that  falling  of  the  temperature  of  itself 
is  by  no  means  a  sign  of  improvement,  but  that  the  other  constitutional 
symptoms  (strength,  mental  state,  tongue,  pulse,  etc.)  must  also  be 
taken  into  consideration. 

I  hope  that,  from  what  has  been  said,  you  have  formed  a  true  idea 
of  septicaemia.  Where  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  are  marked,  the 
prognosis  is  very  bad ;  we  shall  speak  of  the  treatment  at  the  end  of 
this  section. 

We  now  come  to  the  post-mortem  appearances.  Occasionally  it 
is  difficult  for  us  to  recognize  on  the  cadaver  the  oedematous  infiltration 
and  brownish  discoloration  of  the  skin  that  we  observed  about  the 
wound  during  life.  In  other  cases  that  had  a  long  course  (six  to  eight 
days)  we  find  the  subcutaneous  tissue  infiltrated  with  bloody,  serous 
fluid ;  where  the  course  is  still  longer  (two  weeks  or  more)  the  disease 
shows  itself  mostly  by  extensive  suppuration  of  the  cellular  tissue, 
^th  more  or  less  extensive  gangrene  of  the  skin.  Frequently  the  in- 
ternal organs  present  no  morbid  appearances.  If  there  was  continued 
profusQ  diarrhoea  during  life,  you  find  swelling  of  the  solitary  and 
conglobate  intestinal  follicles.  The  spleen  is  often  enlarged  and 
softened,  rarely  it  is  of  a  normal  size  and  firmness ;  the  liver  is  usually 
full  of  blood,  relaxed,  and  very  friable,  but  without  further  change. 
In  the  heart  the  blood  is  lumpy,  half-clotted,  tarry,  and  rarely  firmly 
coagulated,  bufiy ;  in  most  cases  the  lungs  are  normal  Sometimes 
we  find  diffuse  single  or  double  pleurisy  of  moderate  extent,  and  also 
traces  of  pericarditis.  Under  pytemia  we  shall  speak  more  fully  of 
these  diffuse  metastatic  inflammations  which  are  not  due  to  emboli 
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here  it  ia  not  very  necessary  to  do  so  any  more  than  it  is  to  treat  of 
embolic  infarctions  and  putrid  abscesses,  which  are  exceptionally 
foui^d  in  septicaemia  when  the  patients  resist  the  disease  a  long  time, 
and  venous  thrombi  have  occurred  about  the  wound  or  g^grenous  spot 
As  nothing  special  has  been  found  on  chemical  analysis  of  the  blood 
from  the  bodies  of  such  cases,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  what  we 
find  post  mortem  adds  little  that  is  characteristic  to  the  picture  of  the 
disease,  which  is  essentially  etiologico^ymptomatological ;  if  we  have 
not  seen  the  patient  during  life,  we  shall  often  examine  the  dead  body 
tn  vain  for  some  palpable  cause  of  death. 

3.  Suppurative  Fever^  Pycemicu — ^Pyaemia  (the  name  was  formed  by 
Piorry  from  rrvov,  pus,  and  al/tia,  blood)  is  a  disease  which  we  suppose 
to  be  due  to  the  absorption  of  pus  or  its  constituents  into  the  blood ; 
it  holds  the  same  relation  to  simple  mflammatory  and  suppurative 
fever  that  septicaemia  does  to  simple  primary  traumatic  fever;  it  is 
symptomatologically  characterized  by  intermittent  attacks  of  fever,  and 
in  its  pathological  anatomy  by  the  frequency  of  metastatic  abscesses 
and  metastatic  diffuse  inflammations.  Other  names  for  this  disease  are : 
metastatic  suppurative  djrscrasia,  pus  disease,  purulent  diathesis. 

To  give  you  at  once  an  approximate  picture  of  this  disease,  I  will 
describe  for  you  a  case  of  pyaemia. 

A  wounded  patient  enters  the  hospital  with  a  compound  fracture 
of  the  leg  just  above  the  ankle.  The  injury  has  resulted  from  the 
fall  of  a  heavy  body.  You  examine  the  wound,  find  an  oblique  fr*ao* 
ture  of  the  tibia,  but  consider  the  injury  of  such  a  nature  that  it  may 
heaL  So  you  apply  a  dressing ;  at  first  the  patient  feels  very  well ; 
he  has  but  little  fever  till  about  the  third  or  fourth  day,  then  the 
wound  becomes  more  inflamed,  secretes  relatively  little  pus,  the  sur- 
rounding skin  becomes  oedematous  and  red,  the  patient  grows  very 
feverish,  especially  toward  evening,  the  swelling  about  the  wound  in- 
creases and  slowly  spreads,  the  whole  leg  grows  swollen  and  red,  the 
ankle-joint  very  painful ;  on  pressure  over  the  leg,  a  thin,  bad-smell- 
ing  pus  flows  slowly  from  the  wound ;  the  swelling  remains  limited  to 
the  leg ;  there  is  no  trouble  of  the  mind,  no  sign  of  intense,  acute 
septicaemia ;  the  patient  is  exceedingly  sensitive  to  every  dressing,  he 
b  restless  and  discouraged ;  there  is  febris  continua  remittens,  with 
high  evening  temperature,  and  frequent,  full,  tense  pulse ;  the  appe- 
tite is  lost,  and  the  tongue  heavily  coated.  This  would  be  about  the 
twelfth  day  after  the  injury.  Quantities  of  pus  flow  from  different 
parts  of  the  wound ;  somewhat  above  it  fluctuation  is  distinct ;  this 
collection  of  pus  may  be  evacuated  through  the  wound  by  carefid  press- 
ure, but  the  escape  is  greatly  impeded,  and  an  incision  must  be  made 
at  the  above  point     This  being  done,  a  moderate  quantity  of  pus  ia 
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evacuated ;  a  few  hours  later  the  patient  has  a  severe  chill,  then  dry 
burning  heat,  and,  lastly,  profuse  sweating.  The  appearance  of  the 
wound  improves  somewhat ;  but  this  does  not  last  long ;  we  soon  no- 
tice a  new  abscess  near  the  wound,  but  rather  behind  it  in  the  calf ; 
there  is  another  chill ;  more  counter-openings  are  required  at  different 
spots  to  give  exit  to  the  pus,  which  forms  in  quantities.  The  left  leg 
is  the  injured  one ;  some  morning  the  patient  complains  of  great  pain 
in  the  right  knee-joint,  which  is  somewhat  swoUen,  and  is  painful  on 
every  motion.  The  nights  are  sleepless,  the  patient  eats  very  little, 
drinks  a  great  deal,  and  becomes  much  debilitated;  he  emaciates, 
especially  in  the  face,  the  color  of  the  skin  changes  to  yellowish,  the 
chills  recur ;  the  patient  then  begins  to  complain  of  pressure  on  the 
chest ;  he  coughs  some,  but  raises  little  sputum ;  on  examining  the 
chest,  you  find  a  moderate  pleuritic  exudation  on  one  or  both  sides, 
from  which,  however,  the  patient  does  not  suffer  much,  but  he  com- 
plains more  of  the  right  knee,  which  is  now  much  swoUen,  and  con- 
tains a  great  deal  of  fluid ;  as  the  patient  sweats  a  great  deal,  the 
urine  becomes  very  concentrated,  and  is  occasionally  albuminous. 
Finally,  there  is  decubitus,  but  the  patient  does  not  complain  much 
of  this ;  he  lies  quietly,  half  insensible,  muttering  to  himself.  This 
would  be  about  the  twentieth  day  after  the  injury ;  the  wound  is  dry, 
the  patient  looks  miserable ;  the  face,  and  especially  the  neck,  is  ema- 
ciated, the  skin  is  very  jaundiced,  the  eyes  dull,  the  trembling  tongue 
is  perfectly  dry,  the  skin  cool,  the  temperature  low,  and  only  elevated 
at  evening,  the  pulse  small  and  frequent,  the  respirations  slow,  the 
breath  of  a  peculiar  cadaveric  odor ;  the  patient  becomes  entirely  un- 
conscious, and  may,  perhaps,  remain  so  for  twenty-four  hours  before 
death.  On  atUopat/y  you  find  nothing  pathological  in  the  skull ; 
heart  and  pericardium  normal ;  in  the  right  auricle  and  ventricle  a 
firmly-ooagulated,  white,  fibrinous  clot ;  both  pleural  cavities  are  filled 
with  a  cloudy,  serous  fluid ;  the  surfaces  of  the  lungs  are  covered  with 
a  net-like  layer  of  jaundiced  fibrine ;  on  tearing  this  off,  under  it,  in  the 
substance  of  the  lung,  but  particularly  on  its  surface,  you  find  quite 
firm  nodules,  as  large  as  a  bean  or  chestnut.  These  are  found  chiefly 
in  the  lower  lobes ;  sections  through  them  show  that  they  are  mostly 
abscesses.  The  parenchyma  of  the  lungs,  somewhat  condensed,  forms 
the  capsule  of  a  cavity,  which  is  filled  with  pus  and  disintegrated 
lung-tissue ;  others  of  these'  nodules  are  bloody  red,  and,  on  section, 
the  cut  surface  is  somewhat  granular,  and  in  their  midst  there  are  oc- 
casional spots  of  pus  of  various  size,  and  it  is  evident  that  they 
change  to  abscesses.  They  are  the  red  infarctions^  terminating  in 
abscesses,  with  which  you  are  already  acquainted.  Some  of  these 
abscesses  lie  so  near  the  surface  that  they  implicate  the  pleura,  and 
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the  pleuritis  is  secondary.  The  liver  is  quite  yascular  and  friable,  but 
is  otherwise  apparently  normaL  The  spleen  is  somewhat  enlarged, 
and,  on  section,  shows  a  few  firm,  wedge-shaped  nodules,  with  their 
points  inward,  and  their  broad  outer  ends  along  the  surface ;  they  re- 
semble the  red  infarctions  of  the  lungs,  and  within  they  also  have 
partly  broken  down  into  pus.  The  intestines,  urinary  and  genital 
organs,  show  nothing  abnormal.  An  incision  into  the  right  knee, 
which  was  painful  during  life,  evacuates  a  quantity  of  flocculent  pus ; 
the  synovial  membrane  is  swollen,  and  in  part  haemorrhagic,  injected ; 
the  lustre  of  the  articular  cartilage  is  dulled.  Examination  of  the 
woimd  shows  little  more  than  we  found  on  the  living  patient ;  that  is, 
extensive  suppuration  of  the  deep  and  subcutaneous  ceUular  tissue,  as 
well  as  pus  in  the  ankle-joint ;  the  walls  of  all  these  collections  of  pus 
consist  mostly  of  broken-down  tissue,  true  granulation  has  only  oc> 
curred  at  a  few  points.  The  fracture  is,  however,  more  complicated 
than  had  been  supposed,  for  a  longitudinal  fissure  reaches  to  the 
ankle-joint,  and  on  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  tibia,  which  we  could 
not  examine  during  life,  there  are  several  detached  fragments  of  bone. 
In  the  veins  of  the  leg  there  are  old  plugs  of  fibrine  here  and  there, 
also  yellow  puriform  detritus,  and  in  some  places  pure  pus. 

Let  us  make  some  reflections  on  this  case,  and  suppose  that  you 
have  seen  a  series  of  such  cases,  so  that  you  are  convinced  that  it  is 
not  an  accidental  association  of  various  diseases,  but  a  regular  com- 
bination. You  have  an  extensive,  steadily-increasing  suppuration  in 
an  extremity,  with  intense  continued  fever,  which  has  exacerbations. 
To  this  are  added  suppuration  in  some  distant  joint,  and  circumscribed 
inflammations,  ending  in  formation  of  abscesses  in  the  lungs  and  other 
organs.  These  multiple  points  of  inflammation  keep  up  the  fever, 
and  they  disturb  the  functions  of  the  affected  organs,  and  the  patient 
dies  of  exhaustion.  The  peculiar  and  essential  feature,  as  you  will 
readily  see,  is  the  appearance  of  various  points  of  inflammation,  after 
the  primary  suppuration  has  attained  a  certain  grade.  You  know  the 
explanation  of  the  occurrence  of  metastatic  abscesses :  they  are  al- 
ways caused  by  venous  thrombosis  and  embolism ;  it  is  unnecessaiy 
to  recur  to  this.  It  is  more  difficult  to  explain  the  diffuse  metcuUUic 
inflammations  which  occur  both  in  septicaemia  and  pyaemia ;  they  by  no 
mes-ns  always  depend  on  abscesses  of  the  lungs,  as  does  pleurisy  in 
the  cases  above  mentioned ;  there  are  metastatic  diffuse  abscesses  of 
the  eye,  cerebral  membranes,  subcutaneous  tissue,  joints,  periosteum, 
Iivc*r,  spleen,  kidneys,  pleura,  pericardium,  etc.,  which  are  independent 
of  abscesses  or  embolL  The  occiurence  of  these  metastases  cannot 
always  be  exactly  explained.  If  the  metastatic  disease  be  nearly 
united  to  the  original  abscess,  it  might  be  attributed  to  oonductioD 
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of  the  inflammation  from  the  latter,  possiblj  through  the  lymphatic 
vessels ;  as  in  cases  where,  after  amputation  of  the  breast  or  exar- 
tioulation  of  the  humerus,  there  is  pleurisy  of  the  same  side,  or  a 
fracture  of  the  lower  third  of  the  leg  is  accompanied  by  suppiu^tion 
of  the  knee-joint.  In  other  cases  it  is  possible  that  a  part  already 
diseased,  or  predisposed  to  inflammation,  becomes  acutely  affected,  as 
a  result  of  the  general  febrile  disturbance ;  for  instance,  sometimes 
fracture  callus,  say  of  the  radius,  that  is  already  tolerably  firm,  sup- 
purates in  the  third  or  fourth  week,  if  the  patient  becomes  pyemic 
from  a  complicated  fracture  of  the  leg,  or  from  a  bed-sore.  But  there  are 
many  cases  where,  as  above  stated,  such  explanations  prove  insufficient. 
Then  we  try  to  satisfy  ourselves  that  there  was  a  predisposition  to  in- 
flammations, especially  to  suppuration  in  certain  organs,  which  i!^ 
necessarily  accompanied  by  pus-poisoning;  that  the  pus-poison  circu- 
lating in  the  blood  has  a  specific  phlogogenous  action  on  certain  organs. 
I  can  give  you  no  farther  explanation  on  this  point,  but  would  like  to 
render  this  hypothesis  a  little  more  plausible  to  you,  by  comparing  it 
with  analogous  observations  on  the  specific  phlogogenous  action  of 
certain  drugs,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken  when  treating  of  the 
etiology  of  inflammation,  and  its  toxio-miasmatio  causes,  and  their 
mode  of  action  (Lee.  XXI).  IHffuae  metastatic  inflammations  of  in- 
ternal organs  are  rare,  unless  among  them  we  include  the  diffuse  en- 
largement of  the  spleen,  which  is  frequent,  if  not  constant,  in  pyaemia. 
The  diagnosis  of  metastatic  abscesses  and  inflammations  is  easy,  where 
they  lie  at  the  surface  of  the  body  and  extremities ;  metastatic  me- 
ningitis or  choroiditis  is  relatively  easy  to  recognize.  The  diagnosis 
of  metastases  to  the  lung  may  prove  difficult ;  the  foci  are  often  so 
small  and  so  scattered  in  the  lung  that  they  cannot  be  detected  by 
percussion ;  the  accidental  pleuritic  effusion  often  aids  in  the  diagnosis 
of  metastatic  pulmonary  abscesses ;  if  there  are  bloody  sputa  and 
severe  bronchial  catarrh,  the  diagnosis  may  be  considered  certain ;  the 
subjective  symptoms  are  often  very  slight ;  the  dyspnoea  is  only  severe 
when  there  is  extensive  pleuritic  effusion.  In  pyaemia  there  is  often 
more  or  less  jaundice.  It  is  not  yet  fully  determined  whether,  in  these 
c«ses,  the  coloring  matter  of  the  bile  is  formed  from  the  red  coloring 
ff  atter  of  the  blood  without  the  intervention  of  the  liver,  or  if  icterus 
ever  can  occur  without  the  liver  having  something  to  do  with  it,  al- 
though most  observers  regard  it  as  always  being  hepatogenous.  At 
all  events,  icterus  in  pyaemia  does  not  admit  a  diagnosis  of  abscess  of 
the  liver ;  this  may  be  suspected  if  there  be  great  pain  in  the  hepatic 
r*5gion,  but,  instead  of  the  expected  hepatic  abscess,  I  have,  in  such 
cases,  occasionally  found  acute  diffuse  softening  of  the  liver,  which 
was  accompanied  by  almost  bronze-like  icterus.     Enlargement  of  thi« 
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spleen  may  sometiines  be  diagnosed  by  percusaiou.  Occasionallyi 
albumen,  with  epithelial  and  gelatinous  casts  and  blood  in  the  urine, 
especially  if  there  be  considerable  coincident  decrease  in  the  amount 
of  urine  excreted,  justifies  a  diagnosis  of  acute  metastatic  nephritis ; 
but  during  life  it  cannot  be  certainly  determined  whether  the 
kidney  has  numerous  metastatic  abscesses  or  is  diffusely  inflamed, 
as  may  also  occur  metastatically.  Pulmonary  and  splenic  abscesses, 
as  well  as  articular  inflammations,  are  the  most  frequent,  while  those 
of  the  liver,  kidneys,  and  other  parts  above  mentioned,  are  far  more 
rare. 

There  is  one  symptom  of  pysemia  that  we  must  study  more  care- 
fully, viz.,  chiUa,  They  occur  irregularly,  rarely  at  night,  although 
they  may  come  at  any  time  of  day,  and  tiieir  duration  and  intensity 
vary  exceedingly ;  sometimes  the  patient  only  complains  of  slight 
cniUiness  and  temporary  shivering,  sometimes  he  trembles  and .  chat- 
ters his  teeth  as  hard  as  in  ^*  chills  and  fever."  At  first  the  chills  come 
rarely,  then  more  frequently,  two  or  three  times  daily ;  toward  the 
end  they  again  abate.  The  attacks  themselves  resemble  those  of 
intermittent  fever  in  regard  to  chill,  dry  heat,  and  sweating ;  but  after 
the  attack  there  is  no  complete  cessation  of  the  fever,  it  almost  al- 
ways  continues  to  some  extent.  Now,  what  is  the  true  nature  of  this 
chill  ?  When  we  have  opportunity  to  make  observations  on  ourselves 
we  find  that  there  is  a  spasmodic  contraction  in  the  skin ;  we  must 
spasmodically  knock  the  teeth  together,  even  against  our  will ;  if  this 
ceases  for  a  moment,  we  do  not  feel  cold,  but  rather  hot,  and  the 
feeling  of  chilliness  is  more  in  the  imagination,  for  otherwise  we  only 
have  similar  sensations  and  spasmodic  trembling  as  an  effect  of  great 
cold.  During  the  chiU  the  limbs  and  skin  feel  cold,  as  the  blood  has 
been  driven  from  the  capillaries  by  the  spasm  of  the  cutaneous  mus- 
cles. But  if  you  measure  the  bodily  temperature  with  the  thermom- 
eter from  the  commencement  of  the  chill,  you  find  that  the  tempera- 
ture rises  constantly  and  rapidly,  occasionally  from  3°  to  6°  Fahr.,  in 
a  quarter  or  half  an  hour.  At  the  end  of  the  chill,  and  during  the 
period  of  dry  heat,  the  bodily  temperature  usually  attains  its  highest 
point ;  it  may  reach  108°  Fahr.,  but  rarely  goes  over  104.6®  Fahr. ; 
from  this  point  it  gradually  declines.  The  rapid  increase  of  temper- 
ature is  always  in  proportion  to  the  phenomena  of  the  chill ;  a  cer- 
tain irritability  of  the  nervous  system  also  appears  necessaiy  for  its 
occurrence,  for  in  torpid  or  narcotized  persons  chills  are  much  more 
rare  than  in  very  irritable  subjects  (see  page  184). 

The  most  varied  acute  diseases  begin  with  chills  and  fever,  espe- 
cially the  acute  exanthemata,  pneumonia,  lymphangitis,  etc ;  more 
rarely  the  acute  miasmatic  infectious  diseases,  such  as  typhus,  plague, 
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and  cholera.  Usuallj,  howeyer,  these  chills  are  not  repeated,  but 
only  the  onset  of  the  disease  is  accompanied  by  this  symptom ;  it 
seems  as  if  the  first  entrance  of  certain  pyrogenous  substances  into 
the  blood  of  persons  otherwise  healthy  was  especially  apt  to  induce 
ohillsi  or  as  if  certain  infectious  materials  entering  the  blood  excited 
particularly  intense  fever  with  chills.  Hence,  although  we  cannot 
consider  chills  a  characteristic  of  pysemiai  still  their  frequent  recur- 
rence, as  well  as  the  generally  intermittent  type  of  the  fever,  is  pecu- 
liar to  this  disease.  Intermittent  fever  is  the  only  disease  in  which 
we  see  any  thing  similar ;  there  we  have  intermittent  attacks  of  fever 
with  regular  intervals ;  we  do  not  know  on  what  this  interval  depends, 
but  I  should  consider  the  immediate  cause  of  the  attacks  of  fever  to 
be  paroxysmal  pouring  out  of  morbid  products  from  the  spleen ;  in 
melansemia  and  pigment  metastases  we  have  anatomical  evidence 
that  in  intermittent  fever  substances  pass  from  the  spleen  into  the 
blood ;  it  is  known  that  collections  of  normal  secretion  occur  ^in  the 
pancreas  and  spleen,  and  are  poured  out  during  digestion ;  hence,  it 
does  not  seem  to  me  too  bold  to  assume  that,  with  these  physiological 
evacuations  of  certain  substances  from  the  spleen,  pathological  prod- 
ucts may  also  enter  the  blood.  Thus,  in  pysemia,  from  time  to  time 
pus  or  its  constituents  might  be  poured  into  the  blood,  and  under 
otherwise  fAvorable  circumstances  fever  and  chills  might  be  induced. 
Extensive  progressive  inflammation  about  the  wound  must  be  re- 
garded as  the  chief  source  of  such  repeated  purulent  infection ; 
destruction  of  the  g^nulating  surface  by  frequent  injury,  rapid  de- 
struction of  the  granulations  by  chemical  agents,  any  new  progressive 
inflammations  occurring  about  the  wound,  may  open  an  entrance  for 
the  pus  into  the  lymphatic  vessels  which  have  been  closed ;  new  in- 
flammation may  cause  suppuration  of  the  coagula  in  the  lymphatic 
vessels,  and  the  pus  from  these  may  enter  the  blood ;  it  might  also 
be  imagined,  although  difficult  to  prove,  that  in  venous  thrombosis  the 
central  coagula  enclosing  the  pus  in  the  veins  are  torn  loose,  and  the 
pus  is  swept  into  the  blood  through  a  passable  collateral  vein,  which 
opens  farther  on;  this  might  be  caused  by  muscular  contractions. 
Lastly,  metastatic  inflammations,  whether  due  to  emboli  or  not,  also 
induce  new  attacks  of  fever ;  but  that  this  is  not  the  only  cause  is 
proved  by  occasional  autopsies  on  cases  that  have  died  from  intermit* 
tent  purulent  fever,  after  ten  or  twelve  chills,  where  no  metastatio 
inflammations  have  been  found ;  the  cause  of  the  repeated  chills  may 
then  lie  in  the  mode  of  extension  of  the  local  process,  or  be  hidden 
in  the  bones  or  elsewhere.  Statistics  greatly  favor  the  idea  that 
the  chills  depend  on  new  inflammations,  for  they  show  that  the  chills 
(or  at  least  the  intermittent  fever  attacks,  which  may  occur  without 
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chills)  occur  far  more  frequently  in  pereoiiB  in  whom  subsequent 
autopsj  shows  inflammation  of  internal  organs  than  in  those  where 
this  is  not  the  case.  It  must  be  mentioned,  as  a  matter  of  observa- 
tion, that  chills  occur  almost  exdusivelj  in  the  commencement  of. 
acute  inflammations,  and  are  intermittent  only  in  intermittent  fever 
and  reabsorption  of  pus,  while  they  do  not  occur  in  acute  septictemia. 
Probably  the  chemical  qualities  of  the  infecting  matter  here  play  an 
important  but  unknown  rSle.  Unfortunately,  experiment  here  leaves 
us  entirely  in  the  dark ;  I  have  never  succeeded  in  exciting  chills  or 
intermittent  attacks  in  rabbits,  dogs,  or  horses,  by  injections  of  putrid 
substances  or  good  pus ;  pus  and  putrid  matter  have  the  same  ac- 
tion on  animals,  as  regards  fever ;  we  can  only  artificially  excite  the 
intermittent  course  of  the  fever  in  animals  by  repeating  the  injec- 
tions. 

From  what  you  have  just  heard,  you  will  understand  that  the  usual 
method  of  measuring  temperature  morning  and  evening  can  give 
no  picture  of  the  course  of  the  fever  in  pysemia ;  for  in  this  way  the 
measurement  may  fall  at  one  time  in  the  acme,  again  in  the  deferves* 
cence  of  an  attack  of  fever,  or  at  another  time  in  the  remission  (com- 
plete intermission  of  the  fever  rarely  happens  in  pysemia) ;  thus  we 
would  of  course  have  very  irregular  fever-curves.  To  obtain  an  ac- 
curate picture  of  pyaemic  fever,  it  would  be  necessary  to  leave  the 
thermometer  constantly  in  position,  and  to  note  the  temperature 
every  hour  or  so ;  as  this  would  grreatly  annoy  the  patient,  and  we 
have  enough  other  signs  to  decide  the  prognosis  and  treatment,  I 
have  been  unable  to  make  up  my  mind  to  do  this.  The  investiga- 
tions as  to  whether  pyemic  pus  contains  peculiar  substances,  or  its 
qualitative  composition  differs  from  that  of  the  pus  in  persons  who 
recover  without  any  complications,  have  thus  far  proved  without  re- 
sult. The  pus  of  pysemic  patients  does  not  always  smell  bad,  nor 
always  contain  cocci ;  still  cases  where  putrid  pus  containing  cocci 
enters  the  circulation  are  the  more  frequent.  We  do  not  know 
whether  the  pus  coccus  grows  after  entering  the  blood.  I  have  not 
found  cocci  and  bacteria  in  the  blood  of  pyeemic  patients. 

The  mode  of  onset  of  pysemia  varies  in  some  respects.  Most  fre- 
quently this  disease,  which  we  regard  as  a  peculiar,  malignant  form 
of  suppurative  fever,  begins  when  suppuration  begins,  or  later,  when 
new  inflammations  occur  about  the  wound,  whether  they  be  imme- 
diately connected  with  the  traumatic  inflammation,  or  occur  acdden- 
fcally  after  the  point  of  traumatic  inflammation  has  been  bounded. 
Then  the  pyemic  fever  develops  from  the  traumatic  fever,  or  from  the 
secondary  fever,  and  in  such  cases  these  are  considered  by  some  ob- 
servers as  prodromal  stages  of  pyaemia.     The  moment  when  the  pa« 
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tient  becomes  pyemic  cannot  be  decided  any  more  accurately  than 
can  the  passage  of  primary  traumatic  fever  into  septicaemia.  I  retain 
the  designation  ^*  pyaemia  "  for  the  disease  just  described.  I  have  told 
you  that  the  reabsorption  of  pus  is  the  cause ;  intermittent  course  of  the 
fever,  with  rapidly-increasing  marasmus,  the  chief  symptom ;  and  the 
metastatic  inflammations  very  essential  anatomical  conditions ;  but  it 
is  sometimes  very  difficult  to  decide  whether  a  given  case  shall  be 
termed  severe  traumatic  fever,  septicaemia;  or  severe  suppurative 
fever,  pyaemia.  The  chills  may  not  occur ;  then  it  is  difficult  to  de- 
termine the  intermittent  course  of  the  fever ;  the  metastases  may  not 
be  diagnosticated  during  life.  If  you  have  a  case  of  osteomyelitis 
with  frequent  chills,  if  the  patient  dies  and  you  find  no  metastases,  is 
that  pyaemia  ?  Or  an  old  marasmic  man  has  a  compound  fracture ;  he 
dies  with  symptoms  of  complete  exhaustion  in  the  fourth  week,  with- 
out having  had  very  high  fever  or  chills ;  you  find  no  metastases ;  is 
that  pyaemia  ?  For  the  beginner  who  would  like  to  have  every  thing 
well  systematized,  these  questions,  and  their  doubtful  answers,  are 
very  embarrassing.  You  will  find  surgeons  who  call  the  above  cases 
pyaemia,  others  who  term  them  simply  intense  suppurative  fever  or 
febrile  marasmus.  If  you  adhere  to  the  above  descripticfn,  and  have 
correctly  comprehended  the  relation  of  infection  to  venous  throm- 
bosis and  embolism,  it  is  to  be  hoped  you  will  not  be  perplexed  about 
the  names.  Indeed,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  make  a  name  for  every 
link  between  septicaemia,  purulent  infection,  di£Fuse  metastatic  inflam* 
mations,  thrombosis,  embolism,  etc.  For  instance,  septicaemia  occurs 
without  a  trace  of  metastases,  with  diffuse  metastases,  with  throm- 
bosis and  embolism ;  purulent  infection  without  a  trace  of  metastases, 
with  di£fuse  metastases  and  thrombi,  with  thrombi  alone,  with  thrombi 
and  emboli ;  there  are  thrombi  with  local  sequences  without  emboli, 
with  emboli,  with  haemorrhagic  effusions,  with  apoplexies,  etc.  Be- 
sides the  words  already  given,  some  others  have  been  introduced  to 
designate  combinations  of  the  various  processes.  For  pure  purulent 
infection  (infection  with  thin,  bad  pus — ^ichor)  Virchow  has  proposed 
the  name  iehorrhcBmitz,  0.  Weber  uses  the  name  embolhcsmia  for  the 
condition  in  which  emboli  are  found  in  the  blood.  The  classification 
given  by  Heater^  in  his  excellent  work  on  this  subject,  appears  to  me 
very  practical.  In  pure  cases  of  purulent  infection  without  metastases 
he  calls  the  disease  ^'pyohaemia  simplex;''  in  cases  with  metastases, 
''pyohaemia  multiplex.'' 

The  course  of  purulent  infection  is  usually  acute  (8-10  days), 
often  subacute  (2-4  weeks),  rarely  chronic  (1-3-6  months).  Tlie  ra- 
pidity of  the  acute  cases  is  due  partly  to  the  intensity  and  frequent 
repetition  of  the  infection,  partly  to  the  extent  of  the  metastases 
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Hie  chronic  cases  usually  occur  in  very  strong  or  tough  patients,  and 
the  infection  is  only  moderately  intense,  and  not  often  repeated ;  the 
metastases  are  in  external  parts,  as  abscesses  in  the  cellular  tissue, 
and  suppurations  of  the  joints,  which  keep  the  patient  sick  after  the 
other  results  of  purulent  infection  have  disappeared.  The  prognosis 
essentially  depends  on  the  course.  The  more  frequently  the  chills  are 
repeated,  the  more  rapidly  strength  is  lost ;  the  earlier  the  S3rmptomB 
of  internal  metastases  present  themselves,  the  sooner  the  patient  will 
die.  The  longer  the  intermissions  between  the  exacerbations  of  fever, 
the  better  the  strength  is  preserved ;  the  longer  the  tongue  remains 
moist,  the  more  hope  we  have  of  the  patient^s  recovery ;  he  is  not  out 
of  immediate  danger  till  the  wound  again  looks  well,  till  he  has  been 
entirely  free  frt>m  fever  for  several  days,  and  has  otherwise  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  convalescent  It  is  exceedingly  rare  for  a  patient  who 
presents  all  the  above  symptoms  of  decided  pyaBmia  to  recover. 

[It  \s  only  in  the  last  ten  years  that  accurate  diagnosis  between 
septicaemia  and  pyaemia  has  been  possible,  and  this  is  based  on  the 
etiology,  clinical  coarse,  and  anatomy  ;  now  this  differentiation  is 
assailed.  It  is  asserted  that  the  poison  is  the  same  in  traumatic 
fever,  septicaemia,  and  pyaemia ;  that  it  is  always  the  product  of 
coccus  proliferation  ;  but  I  cannot  entirely  agree  with  this  view. 
Quite  recently  we  have  had  an  excellent  work  on  this  point  by 
Mohert  Koch:  he  induced  traumatic  infectious  diseases  in  animals, 
and  then  examined  their  tissues  microscopically.  He  thinks  the 
different  infectious  processes,  septicaemia,  progressive  gangrene, 
pyaemia,  and  erysipelas,  are  due  to  different  forms  of  vegetation 
which  may  be  recognized  as  distinct  forms  of  cocci  by  the  micro- 
scope. Koch  thinks  that,  besides  the  fungi  acting  deletcriously  and 
multiplying  in  the  organism,  there  are  others  which  arc  either  not 
injurious  for  certain  animals,  or  else  do  not  develop  in  animals. 

Although  Koch  originally  inoculated  with  putrid  fluids,  he  comes 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  possible  to  transfer  a  certain  species  or 
various  forms  together  to  the  same  animal,  and  thus  induce  one  of 
the  above  diseases  or  a  combination  of  several  of  them.  Satisfac- 
tory as  it  might  be  to  do  so,  it  is  not  yet  possible  to  refer  the  trau- 
matic infectious  diseases  in  man  to  carefully-studied,  characterized 
contagions  ;  although  there  is  great  probability  of  the  existence  of 
different  infecting  materials,  and  of  the  parasitic  nature  of  at  least 
part  of  the  accidental  diseases  of  wounds.  But  the  clinical  picture 
of  the  above  states  is  in  most  cases  varied  enough  to  distinguish 
them  ;  and  sliould  it  once  be  decided  that  the  difference  was  only  due 
to  more  or  less  intense  action  of  the  same  chemical  process,  it  would 
be  very  satisfactory  scientifically,  though  it  would  not  diminish 
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the  clinical  and  prognostic  value  of  the  descriptions  of  the  diseases. 
From  individual  observation  I  can  confirm  Ifueter^a  proposed  name 
of  '^  septo-pysemia "  for  a  disease  where  the  clinical  symptoms  of 
septicfemia  and  pysBmia  pass  into  each  other.  The  term  '^  subacute 
pysBmia,"  used  by  Stromeyer  and  others,  corresponds  to  septicsBmia. 
The  French  ''  gangrene  traumatique  f oudroyante  "  is  accompanied 
by  development  of  gas  deep  in  the  muscles,  green  discoloration,  and 
rapid  decomposition  of  the  tissues  during  life  ;  it  is  very  rare  ;  I 
have  only  seen  two  cases  after  amputation  of  the  thigh  for  severe 
injuries.  In  some  such  cases  the  gangrene  is  caused  by  the  injury, 
as  when  the  tissue  has  been  extensively  crushed  and  killed,  without 
the  fact  being  recognized  at  the  time  of  the  injury.  But  in  other 
cases  contusion  might  be  excluded  and  still  the  gangrene,  with  de- 
velopment of  gas,  proceeded  rapidly.  Probably,  under  especially 
favorable  conditions,  there  may  be  developed  substances  of  such 
activity  as  snake-poison,  etc.,  whose  contact  at  once  destroys  this 
life  of  the  cells. 

We  can  rarely  recognize  purulent  breaking  up  of  the  thrombosis 
in  a  vein  ;  if  a  few  days  after  an  amputation  the  patient  has  a  chill, 
we  may  suspect  a  purulent  infiltration  of  a  venous  thrombus.  In 
some  such  cases,  exposure  of  the  chief  venous  trunk,  pinching  it 
together  and  dividing  its  wall,  turning  out  the  coagulum  and  cutting 
out  the  diseased  part  of  the  vein,  applying  a  ligature  in  the  healthy 
tissue,  has  arrested  the  general  infection  and  saved  the  patient. 
Hunter  suggested  compressing  the  veins  in  suppurative  thrombo- 
phlebitis, but  unfortunately  this  is  only  practicable  in  a  few  cases, 
as  after  amputation  ;  while  it  is  scarcely  possible,  in  pyaemia  after 
complicated  fractures,  to  recognize  early  the  location  of  the  decom- 
posing thrombus,  unless  it  be  in  some  large  subcutaneous  vein.  In 
acute  sepsis  the  local  treatment  is  most  important.  Bad  as  are  the 
results  of  amputation  in  such  cases,  we  still  have  to  operate  and 
risk  seeing  the  stump  become  gangrenous.  In  gangrene  f  oudroyante, 
or  gangrwna  septica  acutissima,  energetic  antiseptic  treatment,  mul- 
tiple incisions,  removal  of  gangrenous  tissue,  applications  of  a  five- 
per-oent.  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  and  permanent  irrigation, 
may  save  the  patient.  At  all  events,  do  not  be  deterred  by  the  ap- 
parent hopelessness  of  the  case  from  trying  something.] 

The  severest  cases  of  septicaemia  are  those  where  toward  the 
middle  or  end  of  the  second  day  great  cyanosis  and  collapse  come 
on  rapidly  ;  then  death  usually  occurs  in  a  few  hours.  Such  pa- 
tients look  like  those  in  the  algid  stage  of  cholera,  only  in  septi- 
ciemia  vomiting  and  persistent  diarrhoea  are  rare  ;  after  getting 
along  well  perhaps  for  twenty-four  hours  after  the  operation,  the 
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patients  seem  as  if  poisoned.  In  these  cases  (which  may  be  accom- 
panied by  diphtheria)  the  secretion  from  the  wound  does  not  always 
smell  disagreeably.  It  cannot  be  shown  that  the  intoxicating  mat- 
ter in  these  cases  is  different  from  usual,  or  that  the  inflammatory 
alteration  of  tissues  causes  a  remarkable  amount  of  poisonous  prod- 
uct. According  to  the  above,  the  variety  of  symptoms  in  septi- 
cemia is  considerable ;  but  this  proves  nothing  against  the  claim 
that  the  septic  poison  is  always  the  same,  for  there  is  the  same  dif- 
ference from  cholera,  carbuncle,  diphtheria,  and  bites  of  serpents, 
in  which  cases  we  do  not  assume  different  natures,  but  only  differ- 
ences of  intensity  and  in  the  quantity  of  poison  absorbed,  and  dif- 
ference of  resisting  power  in  the  patients. 

Some  surgeons  prefer  to  say  that  a  patient  who  has  been  wound- 
ed or  operated  on  has  died  of  severe  typhous  traumatic  fever,  in- 
stead of  using  the  term  *'  septheemia ''  or  '^  septichaemia."  This  is 
an  incorrect  expression  even  if  it  were  practically  true.  "  Typhous  *' 
is  used  in  the  old  sense,  like  the  Tv<l>og  of  Hippocrates^  for  stupid  ; 
later  the  term  typhous  was  applied  to  fevers  in  which  the  patient 
was  stupid  ;  during  the  last  twenty  years  well-characterized  infec- 
tious diseases  have  been  called  ^^  typhus.'^  It  is  better  to  use  the 
name  thus,  and  not  bring  the  term  typhous  into  use  again.  Ftr- 
choto  uses  **  ichorrbsDmia  "  in  the  same  sense  that  I  do  septicsemia  ; 
^a>p  means  blood-water,  lymph,  serum  of  wounds ;  the  older  sur- 
geons occasionally  apply  the  term  to  thin,  bad  pus. 

[Since  antiseptic  treatment  of  wounds  is  in  vogue,  septicaemia 
and  pyaemia  are  fortunately  rare  ;  while  the  former  were  conunon 
even  in  the  best  arranged  hospitals,  now  where  antisepsis  is  common 
months  may  pass  without  a  case,  and  even  this  is  apt  to  occur  in 
patients  infected  before  entering  the  hospital.  The  whole  differ- 
ence between  formerly  and  now  lies  in  the  management  of  the 
wound  and  paying  attention  to  trifles. 

When  the  disease  is  fully  developed  little  can  be  done  for  it.] 

The  cause  of  this  is  said  to  be  that  the  septic  matter,  once  taken 
into  the  blood,  acts  as  a  ferment,  and  that  a  small  quantity  suflices 
to  cause  decomposition  of  the  blood  and  all  the  juices.  As  already 
stated,  I  do  not  consider  this  hajmatozymotic  action  of  septic  poison 
as  proved  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  think  that  it,  like  the  poison  of  diph- 
theria, malignant  pustule,  etc.,  often  acts  for  so  long  a  time  and  so 
differently,  even  when  taken  up  in  small  quantities,  because  the 
human  organism  (as  well  as  that  of  some  animals)  only  sets  it  free 
very  slowly,  and  because  at  the  points  where  it  is  retained  in  the 
body  it  often  excites  new  foci,  where  the  poison  forms  anew  (per- 
haps less  intense).     For  instance,  I  think  dogs  can  bear  so  much 
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septic  poison  because  they  pass  it  off  so  rapidly  by  the  bowels  ;  they 
thus  escape  even  very  severe  putrid  infection.  The  power  of  get- 
ting rid  of  absorbed  infecting  poison  more  or  less  rapidly  may  vary 
with  the  individual  to  some  extent.  The  same  view  would  hold  in 
typhus,  cholera,  and  the  acute  exanthemata. 

[Many  surgeons  assert  that  pysemia  often  results  from  a  miasm, 
especially  from  that  developed  by  many  wounded  patients  lying 
together ;  this  view  is  based  chiefly  on  the  fact  that  where  numer- 
ous severe  surgical  cases  lie  together,  many  of  them  die  of  pyae- 
mia, and  that  even  mild  cases  with  granulating  wounds  become 
pyasmic  under  such  circumstances.  I  can  entirely  agree  to  the 
miasmatic  origin  of  pyssmia,  if  by  miasma  is  understood  what  I 
understand  by  it  in  the  present  and  some  other  cases,  namely,  dust- 
like dried  constituents  of  pus,  and  possibly  also  accompanying 
minute  living  very  small  organisms,  which  in  badly-ventilated  sick- 
rooms are  suspended  in  the  air  or  adhere  to  the  walls,  bedclothes, 
dressings,  or  carelessly -cleaned  instruments.  These  bodies,  which 
are  in  some  respects  of  different  natures,  are  usually  phlogogenous, 
all  pyrogenous  when  they  enter  the  blood  ;  of  course  they  will  col- 
lect chiefly  where  there  is  the  best  opportunity  for  their  develop- 
ment and  attachment,  that  is,  in  badly-ventilated  sick-rooms,  where 
the  patients  are  carelessly  attended  and  remain  some  time  in  the 
same  apartments  which  are  not  kept  sufficiently  clean.] 

Another  common  question  is,  Is  pyoemia  corUagiouaf  Accord- 
ing to  the  view  I  have  just  given  of  pysamic  miasm,  this  is  an- 
swered to  some  extent  both  in  the  affirmative  and  negative.  A  fixed 
molecular  miasm,  originating  from  a  suppurating  pyaemic  patient, 
must  at  the  same  time  be  regarded  as  a  fixed  contagion  ;  but  accord- 
ing to  my  view  this  miasm  may  just  as  well  come  from  a  non-pyaemic 
patient ;  then  it  cannot  be  termed  contagious  in  a  specific  sense,  for 
a  contagion  always  induces  the  same  disease.  You  see  that  the  strife 
as  to  the  contagiousness  or  non-contagiousness  of  pyaemia  must  go 
back  to  the  views  as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease  ;  it  is  only  impor- 
tant for  those  surgeons  who  regard  pyaemia  as  a  peculiar  specific  dis- 
ease, not  related  to  suppurative  fever — a  view  which  I  regard  as 
groundless  and  practically  useless,  and  against  which  I  have  long 
fought,  and  I  hope  with  some  success.  With  all  these  things  arises 
the  question,  Does  pycemic  miasm  enter  the  body  only  through  the 
woundj  or  also  through  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes  f  Although 
the  latter  is  not  impossible,  I  have  not  yet  made  any  certain  obser- 
vations by  which  such  an  hypothesis  can  be  considered  proved  or 
even  probable  ;  but  from  my  experience  I  hold  to  the  opinion  that 
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the  infection  of  tbe  whole  body  comes  from  the  wound,  whether  the 
poison  finds  drcumstanoes  favorable  to  its  development  in  the  wound 
and  surrounding  parts,  or  whether  it  be  introduced  into  the  wound 
already  developed.  I  am  not  shaken  in  this  view  even  by  those  rare 
cases  where  there  is  no  visible  change,  or  only  very  little,  in  the  wound 
on  commencing  pyaemia,  for  possibly  tiie  infecting  body  has  very  little 
if  any  phlogogenous  action,  and  hence  may  enter  the  blood  through  the 
wound,  and  have  a  pyrogen ous  action,  without  causing  any  change  in 
the  wound  at  its  entrance.  Sex  seems  to  have  very  little  influence  on 
the  frequency  of  infectious  diseases  of  this  class ;  possibly  tempera- 
ment, the  energy  and  frequency  of  the  contractions  of  the  heart  and 
arteries,  may  have  more  influence  on  the  reabsorption  of  the  delete- 
rious substances.  Judging  from  general  impressions,  children  seem 
less  disposed  to  pyaemia  than  adults.  It  would  be  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult to  make  statistics  on  this  point,  as  so  few  severe  injuries  occur  in 
women  and  children  as  compared  with  men  ;  consequently,  the  fact 
that  so  many  more  men  die  of  traumatic-infection  fever  of  course 
proves  nothing  about  the  predisposition  of  either  class  to  this  disease. 
Open  wounds  of  bone  particularly  dispose  to  pyaemia  ;  judging  from 
my  experience,  those  wounded  in  the  lower  extremity  are  most,  those 
wounded  in  the  trunk  are  least,  in  danger  of  becoming  pyaemic. 
The  time  of  year  and  the  collection  of  severely  wounded  in  hospitals 
seem  to  have  little  if  any  direct  influence  on  the  development  of  py- 
aemia, unless  by  causing  greater  accumulation  of  infecting  matter  in 
the  dressings,  etc.,  thus  increasing  opportunity  for  infection. 

Lastly,  I  must  mention  the  so-called  spontaneous  pysemia.  Cases 
occur  where  multiple  abscesses  (of  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  for  in- 
stance), or  even  venous  thrombi  with  embolic  metastatic  abscesses,  ap- 
pear without  our  being  able  certainly  to  detect  any  primary  point  of 
suppuration ;  these  cases,  especially  if  they  run  an  acute  course,  are 
called  spontaneous  pyaemia.  There  is  no  reason  for  raising  a  new 
theory  for  these  rare  cases,  where  we  simply  fail  to  detect  the  primary 
point  of  inflammation ;  I  doubt  not  that  there  will  hereafter  be  less 
mention  of  these  cases,  which,  according  to  old  theories,  were  very 
enigmatical,  as  we  are  constantly  learning  to  observe  more  accurately, 
and,  on  more  careful  examination,  shall  usually  find  the  connection  o^* 
the  symptoms. 

From  the  intimate  relation,  which  we  suppose  to  exist,  between 
traumatic  fever,  septicaemia,  and  pyaemia,  it  seems  correct  to  speak 
of  the  treatment  of  these  diseases  under  the  same  head.  This  may 
be  divided  into  prophylaxis,  and  the  treatment  of  the  developed  disp 
ease.     Tlic  former  is  by  far  the  most  important ;  it  consists  in  avoid 
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mg  ev^eiy  thing  that  may  favor  the  disease*  Even  in  operations  there 
are  some  points  to  be  observed ;  all  the  instruments  used,  the  hands 
of  the  operator  and  his  assistants,  and  the  sponges  (which  should 
either  be  perfectly  new  or  should  be  replaced  by  moist  compresses), 
should  be  perfectly  clean ;  haemorrhages  should  be  entirely  arrested, 
especially  if  sutures  are  to  be  applied,  and  the  wound  is  deep ;  if  the 
wound  heals  by  suppuration,  the  compresses  should  be  moistened  with 
chlorine-water.  In  accidental  injuries,  all  deep  wounds,  particularly 
if  contused,  should  be  kept  quiet  by  dressings ;  all  that  is  necessary 
in  compound  fractures  has  already  been  said.  Every  thing  that  can 
excite  secondary  inflammation  (page  178)  should  be  most  carefully 
avoided ;  the  patient  should  lie  quiet,  and  as  comfortably  as  possible. 
I  would  remind  you  of  the  treatment  previously  given  for  contused 
wounds.  Of  course  the  greatest  care  must  be  used  in  dressing  the 
wound ;  here  the  greatest  pedantry  may  be  very  beneficial.  Hospital 
influences,  which  I  only  touch  on  here,  are  peculiarly  interesting. 
Although  few  of  you  may  have  the  fortune  to  control  civil  hospitals, 
any  of  you  may  desire  knowledge  on  this  point  diuring  war.  Of 
course,  hospitals  should  only  be  located  where  there  is  no  marsh 
miasm.  The  hospital  should  be  placed  in  a  large,  open  space,  with 
trees  planted  about  it,  and  should  have  properly-located  odorless  wa- 
ter-closets. Of  all  artificial  systems  of  ventilation,  I  think  that  Van 
Helens  is  the  only  one  worth  any  thing.  In  it  the  walls  of  the  whole 
building  are  traversed  by  canals,  opening  into  every  ward.  All  these 
canals  start  from  cross-passages  under  the  building,  at  whose  points 
of  intersection  there  is  a  sort  of  wind-miU,  driven  by  steam,  so  that 
new  air  is  thus  constantly  driven  into  the  wards  of  the  hospital  (pul- 
sionssystem).  If  there  be  no  artificial  system  of  ventilation,  we  must 
do  as  well  as  we  can  with  the  so-called  natural  ventilation,  i.  e.,  cor 
responding  draughtK)penings  should  be  made  above  and  below  in 
doors  and  windows,  so  that  in  their  beds  the  patients  may  escape  the 
draught  as  much  as  possible ;  these  ventilators  should  never  be  en- 
tirely closed.  An  excellent  English  surgeon,  Spencer  WellSj  says: 
**  There  is  only  one  true  means  of  ventUation  :  the  impossibility  of 
closing  doors  and  windows.**  I  consider  a  proper  use  of  the  wards 
as  important  as  their  ventilation.  No  surgical  ward  should  be  used 
more  than  four  weeks  in  succession ;  it  should  then  be  emptied  for  a 
few  days  and  carefully  cleaned ;  the  walls  should  be  painted  with  oil- 
paint  BO  that  they  may  be  washed,  or  else  they  should  be  white- 
washed at  least  two  or  three  times  a  year,  more  frequently  if  neces- 
sary. The  beds  should  be  frequently  aired,  shaken  up,  and  sunned, 
and  the  straw  in  the  sacks  often  renewed.  Every  surgical  division 
should  have  one,  or,  still  better,  two  supernumerary  wards,  so   that 
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thej  may  be  regularly  occupied  in  turns.  With  the  same  object, 
there  should  not  be  more  than  six  or  eight  beds  in  one  ward,  so  that 
enough  patients  may  be  discharged  every  week  to  empty  one  room. 
The  new  patients  should  always  be  brought  into  the  ward  last 
cleaned.  This  is  the  only  way  to  prevent  the  extensive  development 
of  miasm  in  hospital.  To  attain  the  best  possible  results  in  hospital 
we  must  have  plenty  of  room,  and  plenty  of  money  for  nurses,  linen, 
etc.  We  can  thus  use  even  badly-located  hospitals.  Large  wards, 
with  twenty  or  thirty  beds,  which,  firom  press  of  patients  and  other 
causes,  cannot  be  emptied  at  will,  are  very  unsuitable.  The  director 
of  a  surgical  division  should,  above  all  things,  have  at  his  disposal  a 
large  number  of  well-ventilated  rooms  of  medium  size,  which  can  be 
emptied  and  cleaned  at  certain  times.  Bad  hospitals,  and  especially 
badly-kept  rooms  for  surgical  patients,  are  worse  than  the  poorest 
tenements ;  they  may  become  slaughter-pens  for  the  wounded.  Sur- 
geons should  never  forget  that  they  themselves  are  often  to  blame  if 
their  patients  have  erysipelas,  hospital  gangrene,  diphtheria,  etc. ;  for, 
if,  after  old  customs,  we  ascribed  every  thing  to  the  invisible,  omni- 
present, intangible,  ethereal  miasm  and  genus  epidemicus,  it  would  be 
death  to  all  our  future  progress. 

Coming  now  to  the  treatment  of  traumatic  fever,  septicaemia,  and 
pyasmia,  we  may  say  that,  for  simple  traumatic  and  suppurative  fever, 
which  does  not  pass  the  usual  limits,  we  generally  use  nothing  but 
cooling  drinks,  fever  diet,  and  a  little  morphine  at  night  to  secure 
good  rest.  If  the  fever  lasts  longer,  or  assumes  a  peculiar  character, 
we  may  resort  to  febrifuges.  Digitalis  is  here  of  little  use,  on  account 
of  its  slow,  uncertain  action.  Veratria  reduces  the  temperature,  but 
appears  to  do  little  good  in  toxic  traumatic  fevers ;  still,  further  obser^ 
vations  must  be  made  on  this  point,  especially  in  pyaemia.  The  ac- 
curate studies  of  Biermer  show  that  this  remedy  should  be  used  very 
carefully.  Formerly  aconite  was  highly  recommended  in  pyaemia  by 
Textor.  I  have  seen  no  good  from  it.  Quinine  is  the  most  effica- 
cious remedy  for  the  intermittent  suppurative  fever,  especially  in  com- 
bination with  opium ;  6-8-16  grains  of  quinine  in  the  course  of  the 
afternoon,  and  one  grain  of  opium  at  night,  often  arrest  the  chills ;  in 
severe  suppurative  fevers  I  employ  these  remedies  with  benefit ;  in 
decided  pyaemia  they  do  less  good.  After  careful  observation,  Lieher- 
meister  found  that  quinine  only  showed  its  antifebrile  action  in  typhus 
and  other  infectious  diseases  with  certainty  when  given  to  the  extent 
of  fifteen  grains  or  more  daily.  There  are  plenty  of  observations,  too, 
on  remedies  for  directly  opposing  the  blood-poisoning.  I  have  found 
no  effect  from  the  antiseptic  internal  remedies,  the  acids,  chlorine-wa- 
ter, and  sulphurets  of  the  alkalies  (which  are  greatly  praised  bv  Po/Zi). 
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But  we  may  also  use  other  remedies,  intended,  bj  increasing  the 
change  of  tissue,  to  separate  the  organic  poison  from  the  blood*  See- 
ing the  profuse  diarrhoea  in  dogs  artificially  made  septicsemic,  and 
finding  them  to  recover  frequently  after  these  diarrhoeas,  we  might 
suppose  the  poison  to  be  most  naturally  excreted  through  the  intes- 
tinal canal.  In  fact,  £r€slau  has  had  favorable  results  from  repeated 
doses  of  laxatives  in  puerperal  fever.  I  am  sorry  not  to  have  had 
similar  experience  in  pyaemia.  In  this  disease  diarrhoea  is  a  severe 
complication,  which  quickly  induces  collapse.  It  might  also  be 
thought  advisable  to  increase  the  secretory  activity  by  giving  emet^ 
ics ;  but  they  are  followed  by  such  collapse  that  we  must  be  careful 
in  their  administration.  In  septicaemia  I  have  often  tried  to  induce 
profuse  perspiration,  when  the  skin  was  very  dry*  This  was  occasion- 
ally done  by  a  warm  bath,  lasting  for  an  hour,  and  then  wrapping  in 
blankets.  This  occasionally  does  good ;  indeed,  I  think  patients  have 
thus  been  saved  that  I  had  thought  incurable.  Further  trials  should  be 
made  with  this  retnedy.  Cbpious  diuresis  also  may  be  induced  by 
plenty  of  drink,  but  it  has  not  much  effect  on  the  general  condition. 
Lastly,  we  might  think  of  arresting  the  further  absorption  of  inju- 
rious substances  from  the  injured  or  inflamed  part  by  amputation, 
even  after  the  appearance  of  severe  constitutional  63rmptoms*  lu 
acute  cases  of  septicaemia  and  pyaemia  this  very  rarely  has  a  permar 
nently  beneficial  effect,  although  there  is  almost  always  temporary 
improvement.  But  in  subacute  and  chronic  pyaemia  amputation 
may,  indeed,  save  life ;  unfortunately,  however,  such  cases  are  rare. 

So  we  finally  come  back  to  what  we  said  at  first,  that  much  may 
be  done  to  prevent  severe  traumatic  and  suppurative  fever,  but  that 
there  is  little  to  be  hoped  from  treatment  of  these  diseases  when 
fully  developed. 
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4.  Tetanni;  5.  Delirium  Potatorum  Tnomatioum;  6.  Delirium  Nervosum  and  ManU.— 
Appendix  to  Chapter  XIII. — Poisoned  Wounds ;  Inseot-bites,  Snake-bites ;  Infco- 
tion  from  dissecting  Wounds. — Glanders. — Carbuncle. — ^Hydrophobia. 

The  group  of  diseases  which  belong  to  the  traumatic  and  phlogistic 
infectious  conditions,  and  of  which  we  still  have  to  speak,  comprises 
tetanus,  drunkard's  madness,  and  the  psychical  disturbances  which  so 
rarely  occur  after  injuries  and  operations.  The  views,  as  to  their  ori- 
gin, vary  greatly;  as,  from  their  symptoms,  the  processes  in  question 
would  be  referred  to  irritation  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  their  causf 
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is  usually  sought  m  the  nervous  centres.  But  it  is  known  that  by 
blood-poispning,  with  strychnine,  severe  spasms,  and  with  alcohol, 
psychical  disturbances  (drunkenness)  may  be  induced ;  hence,  it  is 
veiy  possible  that  the  following  forms  of  disease  may  result  from 
poisoning  with  peculiar  substances,  which  possibly  are  very  rarely 
formed  in  wounds,  and  thence  absorbed,  while  in  drunkard's  mania  a 
series  of  ordinary  pyrogenous  materials  may  excite  certain  disturb- 
ances (namely,  fever  with  peculiar,  predominant  psychical  disturbances) 
in  the  oi^anism  already  poisoned  by  alcohol.  The  sjrmptoms  that  we 
shall  see  in  these  diseases  are  all  present  in  ordinary  fever,  although 
to  a  slighter  and  less  prominent  degree ;  in  the  combination  of  the 
afifected  muscles,  chills  have  an  undoubted  similarity  to  tetanus,  psy- 
chical disturbances,  even  to  maniacal  attacks,  occur  as  so-called  fever 
delirium  in  some  cases  of  septicaemia,  but  especially  in  typhus.  In  de- 
scribing tlie  individual  diseases,  we  shall  occasionally  recmr  to  these 
remarks,  for  which,  imfortunately,  we  have  no  experimental  foundation. 

4.  TraumcUic  Tetarvus  (Trismus). — This  disease,  which  consists  in 
spasms  of  the  muscles  of  the  jaw  alone  (trismus),  or  of  all  the  muscles 
of  the  body  (tetanus),  the  muscles  of  the  extremities  being  most  affected 
sometimes,  at  others  those  of  the  front  or  back  of  the  trunk,  occasion- 
ally occmrs  in  the  wounded ;  though  it  is  rare  in  proportion  to  the 
traumatic  diseases  above  described,  it  occurs  still  more  rarely  in  per- 
sons without  wounds.  In  large  hospitals,  years  may  pass  without  a 
case  of  tetanus  being  seen ;  again,  at  certain  times,  numbers  of  cases 
will  appear,  so  that  there  has  been  an  inclination  to  seek  an  epidemic 
cause.  The  disease  is  by  no  means  confined  to  hospitals,  but  comes 
either  in  or  out  of  them.  However,  before  discussing  the  etiology,  I 
will  try  to  give  you  a  brief  description  of  an  acute  case. 

The  third  or  fourth  day  after  an  injury,  rarely  sooner,  often  later, 
you  find  that  the  patient  cannot  open  his  mouth  well  when  speaking, 
end  complains  of  tearing,  drawing  pains,  and  of  stiffness  in  the  masti- 
catory muscles.  In  very  acute  cases  there  is  high  fever  even  with 
these  first  symptoms,  in  other  cases  the  patient  is  free  from  fever  at 
this  stage.  The  lines  in  the  patient's  face  gradually  assume  a  pecu- 
liar, stiff  expression,  the  facial  muscles  being  to  some  extent  spasmod*> 
ically  contracted.  Subsequently  there  are  tetanic  spasms,  which  may 
affect  the  trunk  or  extremities ;  in  some  cases  these  last  several  sec- 
onds or  minutes,  and  are  induced  by  any  external  irritation,  just  as  in 
hydrophobia.  These  spasms  are  accompanied  by  severe  pain.  Occa- 
sionally, from  first  to  last,  some  groups  of  muscles  remain  regularly 
but  painlessly  contracted;  in  some  patients  the  twitchings  (shocks 
of  Rose)  are  entirely  absent,  and  there  is  only  permanent  contraction 
of  more  or  less  distinct  groups  of  muscles.     Not  unfrequently  the 
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patient's  bod j  is  bathed  in  sweat,  bis  mind  being  clear ;  occasionally  the 
urine  contains  albumen ;  sometimes  the  fever  rises  to  a  height  that 
IB  rarely  seen,  even  to  104°  Fahr.,  or  over.  But  I  have  seen  cases 
of  trismus  prove  rapidly  fatal,  without  the  temperatiure  becoming  ele- 
vated ;  Hode  has  made  similar  observations.  Death  may  occur  within 
twenty-four  hours  from  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  but  the  lat- 
ter may  also  last  with  considerable  severity  for  three  or  four  days ; 
these  cases  also  are  to  be  classed  among  the  acute.  There  is  a  more 
subacute  or  chronic  form  of  trismus,  and  of  trismus  and  tetanus,  in 
whiqh  there  is  merely  a  gradual  development  of  a  moderate  trismus 
and  of  contractions  without  pain,  extending  to  single  groups  of  mus- 
cles of  the  injured  limb.  In  these  chronic  cases  fever  is  usually  en« 
tirely  absent.     It  is  rare  for  an  acute  case  to  become  chronic. 

All  the  symptoms  indicate  that  there  is  an  irritation  of  the  spinal 
medulla  and  of  the  portio  minor  of  the  fifth  pair.  The  symptoms  re- 
semble, although  remotely,  those  which  may  be  induced  by  poisoning 
by  strychnia.  Unfortunately,  the  results  given  by  autopsy  of  these 
patients  are  usually  yery  unsatisfactory ;  in  the  acute  cases,  especially, 
nothing  can  be  found  in  the  spinal  medulla ;  in  cases  of  some  days' 
duration,  MokUanahy  claims  to  have  seen  a  development  of  young 
connective  tissue  in  the  spinal  medulla,  which  would  make  it  appear 
that  there  was  an  inflammatory  affection  of  this  nerve-centre.  My  ex- 
aminations of  the  spine  and  nerves  in  tetanus  have  thus  fiEir  given  only 
negative  results.  In  preparations  made  £rom  cross-sections  of  the 
spinal  medulla,  and  sent  to  me  by  excellent  specialists  in  examining 
the  nervous  system  (Dr.  GoUy  in  Zurich,  and  Dr.  Meynert^  in  Vienna), 
I  saw  the  connective  tissue  remarkably  developed  at  some  places,  it  is 
true ;  but,  as  there  was  no  collection  of  young  cells,  I  was  in  doubt 
whether  this  increase  of  connective  tissue  was  really  new  formation, 
or  was  due  to  mere  accidental  swelling.  The  symptoms  during  life, 
in  cases  where  we  find  decided  evidences  of  spinal  inflammation,  are 
so  different  from  tetanus  as  to  render  it  improbable  that  the  latter  de- 
pends on  myelitis  spinalis.  The  discovery  of  small  extravasations  of 
blood  in  the  muscles  and  nerve-sheaths,  on  autopsy,  shows  little  about 
the  nature  of  the  disease,  for  they  may  be  caused  by  ruptures  of  the 
capillaries  during  the  great  muscular  contractions. 

There  are  many  views  as  to  the  causes  of  this  disease,  as  there 
usually  are  about  affections  with  no  anatomical,  pathological  charao 
teristics.  At  first,  it  was  natural  to  examine  the  nerves,  and  in  many 
cases  the  nerve-trunks  are  crushed  by  the  injury,  or  torn  or  irritated 
by  foreign  bodies.  I  myself  have  seen  some  such  cases ;  a  few  years 
since,  I  saw  a  sporadic  case  where,  in  an  open  splintered  fracture  of  the 
lower  end  of  the  radius,  the  median  nerve  was  half  torn  through ;  the 
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third  day  trismus  ana  tetanus  appeared  suddenly,  and  proved  fatal  in. 
eighteen  hours.  It  is  no  use  to  build  theories  as  to  how  this  particu- 
lar variety  of  injury  of  the  nerves  should  induce  tetanic  spasms,  whilr 
they  are  very  rare  after  simple  division  of  the  nerves,  for  there  are 
many  cases  where  tetanus  has  arisen  from  simple  wounds  of  the  skin, 
from  granulating  surfaces  fully  developed  and  cicatrizing,  or  even 
affcer  a  blister,  the  sting  of  a  bee,  etc.  It  is,  however,  remarkable  that 
the  disease  is  particularly  frequent  after  injuries  of  the  extremities, 
especially  of  the  hands  and  feet,  while  it  is  rare  after  considerable 
injuries  higher  up  the  limb  and  on  the  body.  I  also  think  that  I  have 
found  the  cases,  where  tetanus  developed  from  granulating  wounds,  tc 
be  more  chronic  and  milder  than  those  where  it  has  developed  soon 
after  the  injury.  Hose  thinks  that  tetanus  appears  particularly  in 
cases  that  are  treated  badly  or  not  at  all ;  my  experience  is  opposed 
to  this.  After  applying  in  vain  to  the  nerves  and  tendinous  tissue, 
the  various  changes  of  temperature  were  resorted  to  to  explain  the 
occurrence  of  tetanus ;  some  said  that  it  was  favored  by  hot,  sultry 
weather.  I  cannot  altogether  deny  this  view,  for  hitherto  I  have  only 
seen  numerous  cases  of  traumatic  tetanus  in  hot,  sultry  weather,  but 
small  epidemics  of  it  have  been  seen  in  winter.  Others  ascribe  the 
chief  blame  to  catching  cold  from  draughts  or  to  rapid  changes  of  tem- 
perature. Finally,  there  are  still  others  who  do  not  believe  that  the 
nervous  system  is  primarily  affected,  but  think  that  the  blood  first 
becomes  diseased  and  acts  secondarily  on  the  nervous  system.  Within 
a  short  time  JRose  has  resurrected  an  old  idea,  that  tetanus,  like  hydro- 
phobia, is  to  be  regarded  as  a  primary  blood-disease.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  two  diseases  are  much  alike ;  a  proof  of  their  being 
actually  analogous  would  be  most  strikingly  given  by  inducing  hydro- 
phobia, by  inoculating  animals  with  the  blood  or  secretions  from  a 
tetanus  patieut.  Of  course,  we  should  not  think  of  inoculating  another 
man.  At  present,  I  strongly  incline  to  the  humoral  view  of  tetanus 
as  due  to  a  peculiar  poison,  although  I  have  no  proofs  of  it  At  all 
events,  the  blood  of  a  tetanus  patient  should  be  injected  into  a  dog, 
to  show  whether  tetanus  may  be  transferred  through  human  blood  to 
a  dog,  and  also  whether  it  has  a  pyrogcnous  action ;  should  tetanus 
appear  in  the  dog,  it  might  be  regarded  as  proved  that  tetanus  was  a 
humoral  disease ;  if  the  experiment  be  negative,  it  proves  nothing 
against  the  humoral  causes  of  tetanus,  it  only  shows  that  the  blood  of 
a  man  with  tetanus  will  not  induce  tetanus  in  a  doff/  it  would  still 
have  to  be  decided  whether  the  blood  of  a  dog  with  tetanus,  trans- 
ferred to  another  dog^  would  prove  as  inactive.  The  fisict  that  tetanus 
may  be  confined  to  one  limb,  or  even  to  one  hand  as  I  have  seen  it, 
speaks  in  favor  of  a  local  cause,  which  may  be  limited  to  the  nerves ; 
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but  there  are  also  a  localized  lymphangifis,  localized  erysipelas,  eta ; 
the  fiact  that,  after  amputation,  for  instance,  twitching  not  unfrequentl  j 
occurs  in  the  stump  before  the  spasms  become  general,  might  also 
indicate  that  the  tetanus-poison  formed  in  the  wound  first  irritated 
the  muscles  and  nerves  of  the  stump,  and  then  passed  to  the  spinal 
medulla.  There  still  remains  much  to  be  investigated  on  this  point. 
The  high  fever  in  most  cases  of  acute  tetanus,  and  the  fact  that  the 
temperature  rises  even  after  their  death,  has  greatly  occupied  pathol- 
ogists ;  this  became  still  more  interesting  when  Leyden  showed  that 
great  elevation  of  the  temperature  of  the  blood  was  caused  in  a  dog 
in  which  tetanus  had  been  artificially  induced  by  passing  a  strong 
current  of  electricity  through  the  whole  spinal  medulla.  A,  Fich 
showed  that  a  sur[)1us  of  heat  was  formed  in  the  muscles,  and  thence 
distributed  to  the  blood ;  also  that  the  elevation  of  temperatiu^,  noticed 
in  the  rectum  after  death,  was  due  to  the  equalization  of  warmth 
between  the  muscles  and  the  rest  of  the  body.  If  these  experiments, 
which  I  have  repeated,  prove  that  tetanic  muscular  contractions  con- 
siderably elevate  the  bodily  temperature,  they  do  not  show  that  in 
traumatic  tetanus  in  man  the  high  temperature  is  solely  or  chiefly 
due  to  the  muscular  contractions ;  this  view  is  opposed  by  the  fact 
that  very  acute  cases  of  tetanus  may  run  their  course  almost  without 
fever,  although  this  rarely  happens;  here,  too,  there  are  many  enigmas 
to  solve. 

Unfortunately,  in  most  cases  the  prognosis  is  bad ;  very  few  of 
the  acute  cases  recover ;  of  the  chronic  cases,  which  last  over  a  fort- 
night, some  get  well.  Unfortunately,  the  latter  are  proportionately 
rare. 

From  the  lack  of  knowledge  about  the  etiology  of  this  disease,  the 
treatment  can  be  only  symptomatic.  Numerous  remedies  have  been 
recommended  at  various  times.  Generally,  the  treatment  most  resorted 
to  is  by  narcotics,  with  opium  and  chloroform ;  this  is  the  plan  I  have 
adopted.  Opium  is  given  in  large  doses,  as  high  as  fifteen  grains  or 
more  in  a  day,  or  a  corresponding  quantity  of  morphine  may  be  given, 
best  by  subcutaneous  injection ;  sometimes  this  arrests  the  spasms, 
sometimes  it  docs  no  good.  At  all  events,  the  sufiferings  of  the  pa- 
tient are  lessened.  During  the  attacks  the  patient  may  be  greatly 
relieved  by  inhaling  chloroform  to  narcotism.  Under  this  treatment 
many  cases  have  recovered.  The  general  aim  of  the  treatment  is  to 
alleviate  the  acute  course,  and  make  it  more  chronic,  as  tliis  gives 
more  hope  of  recovery.  Among  other  modes  of  treatment,  I  may 
mention  the  frequent  emplo^onent  of  warm  potash-baths;  and  the 
application  of  strong  irritants  along  the  spine,  large  blisters,  moxse. 
the  hot-iron,  remedies  from  which  I  cannot  promise  any  good  efiects , 
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and,  lastly,  the  curare,  which  is  of  late  occasionally  used,  has  not 
answered  the  hopes  that  some  had  of  it 

In  the  chronic  cases  you  need  not  employ  any  special  treatment ; 
the  patient  remains  in  bed,  and  should  keep  perfectly  quiet;  he  should 
be  guarded  against  all  injurious  influences,  especially  from  physical 
or  mental  excitement. 

5.  JhunkardTs  madness.  Delirium  potatorum  traumaticum. 
Delirium  tremens, — We  now  come  to  an  enemy  of  the  wounded 
which,  fortunately,  is  not  very  dangerous.  You  have  doubtless  heard 
of  delirium  tremens,  the  acute  outbreak  of  chronic  alcoholic  poisoning, 
which  may  come  on  spontaneously,  or  £rom  some  acute  diseases,  es- 
pecially pneumonia.  Injuries  are  a  frequent  cause.  You  will  become 
better  acquainted  with  this  disease  irom  the  lectures  on  medicine ;  as 
the  attacks,  from  whatever  cause  they  arise,  are  much  alike,  I  shall 
be  very  brief  on  this  point. 

The  disease  generally  breaks  out  within  two  days  after  the  injury, 
in  some  rare  cases  it  is  longer.  It  only  attacks  patients  who  have  for 
years  been  accustomed  to  the  free  use  of  alcohol,  especially  of  schnapa 
and  rum ;  but  it  is  an  error  to  consider  beer  and  wine  drinkers  exempt 
from  delirium.  The  first  symptoms  are  sleeplessness,  great  restless* 
ness,  trembling  hands,  unsteady  look,  tossing  about  in  bed,  and  talka- 
tiveness, and  then  delirium.  The  patients  talk  constantly,  see  small 
animals,  midges,  flies,  eta,  swarming  about  them ;  mice,  rats,  mar- 
tins, foxes,  etc.,  crawl  from  under  their  beds ;  they  think  they  are  in 
a  smoky  atmosphere,  and  feel  dizzy.  The  delirium  often  has  the 
most  comical  form ;  a  soldier,  whom  I  treated  in  Zurich  for  delirium 
tremens,  saw  numbers  of  other  soldiers  in  his  water-glass ;  when  I 
entered  the  room,  he  spoke  lowly  to  my  assistant,  taking  me  for  his 
major,  etc.  Grenerally  the  hallucinations  are  of  a  happy  nature,  nevei^ 
theless,  the  patients  are  tormented  with  restlessness,  constantly  toss 
about  in  bed,  and  wish  to  get  up.  If  we  have  not  two  stout  nurses 
to  hold  these  patients,  there  is  often  no  way  of  avoiding  the  applica* 
tion  of  a  strait-jacket  and  tying  them  in  bed.  These  patients  are 
usually  good-natured  in  their  delirium,  and  if  spoken  to  emphatically 
they  give  sensible  answers,  but  soon  fall  back  into  their  wanderings. 
Of  all  kinds  of  injuries,  fractures,  especially  open  fractures,  most  fre- 
quently give  rise  to  the  outbreak  of  the  disease,  and,  before  we  had 
firm  dressings  for  such  patients,  it  was  a  difficult  task  to  fix  the  broken 
limb,  as  the  patients  did  not  notice  the  pain,  and  moved  the  limb  so 
forcibly  that  any  splints  were  loosened  in  a  few  hours.  Even  where 
there  is  marked  delirium,  the  prognosis  is  not  unfavorable,  according 
to  most  surgeons ;  from  my  somewhat  meagre  observations,  I  cannot 
agree  in  this  opinion :  of  the  patients  with  acute  delirium  tremens  that 
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i  have  treated,  at  least  the  half  have  died ;  they  often  declined  suddenly, 
became  unconscious,  and  soon  died.  Others  recovered,  especially  when 
it  was  possible  to  make  them  sleep  a  while ;  this  is  the  object  of  the 
treatment ;  opium  in  large  doses  is  the  almost  universal  remedy,  for 
it  we  may  substitute  smaU  doses  of  tartar-emetic  After  this  the 
patients  fall  into  a  comatose  state,  from  which  in  favorable  cases  they 
awake  cured,  but  sometimes  sleep  on  till  death.  I  can  recommend  no 
better  remedy  than  opium  in  delirium  tremens,  although  I  must  ac- 
knowledge that  in  large  doses  (gr,  ii. — ^vi  every  two  hours  till  sleep  is 
induced),  I  do  not  consider  it  free  from  danger  [of  late,  hydrate  of 
chloral,  in  doses  of  gr.  xx, —  3  i,  is  said  to  have  been  given  with  great 
benefit  in  such  cases ;  it  is  claimed  that  it  acts  well  not  only  on  the 
delirium  tremens,  but  on  the  fever  which  so  often  accompanies  the  in- 
jury]. Of  late,  there  has  been  a  great  outcry  in  England  against  the 
opium  and  tartar-emetic  treatment,  and  a  more  expectant  treatment 
has  been  recommended.  Others  have  had  good  results  from  digitalis ; 
most  surgeons  are  well  satisfied  with  the  opium-treatment,  and  the 
coincident  administration  of  strong  wine  and  cognac  has  been  highly 
recommended.  The  more  chronic  cases  of  delirium  potatorum,  with- 
out maniacal  attacks,  have  seemed  to  me  of  more  favorable  prognosis; 
there,  strong  grog  is  useful ;  I  give  the  following  mixture :  one  yolk 
of  eggy  one  ounce  of  arrack,  four  ounces  of  water,  two  ounces  of  sugar; 
this  does  not  taste  badly,  and  may  also  be  used  as  a  stimulant  for  old 
persons  (a  tablespoonfiil  every  two  hours).  I  must  warn  you  against 
abstracting  blood,  which  is  very  dangerous  in  drunkards,  and  not  un- 
frequently  induces  collapse  terminating  in  death. 

Autopsy  of  patients  who  have  died  of  delirium  tremens  shows  no 
special  cause  of  death ;  we  find  the  changes  common  to  topers ; 
chronic  gastric  catarrh,  fatty  liver,  Bright's  kidneys,  thickening  of  the 
meninges  of  the  brain,  but  no  constant  changes  in  the  brain-substance 
proper. 

6.  Delirium  nervosum  and  psyehicc^  disturbances  after  iiyury. — 
l^y  delirium  nervosum  traumaticum  we  mean  a  state  of  excessive 
nervous  exaltation  without  fever,  occurring  after  injury ;  this  is  said 
particularly  to  affect  hysterical  persons.  I  have  only  seen  one  case  to 
which  I  could  apply  this  name :  a  man  twenty-four  years  old  (from 
Canton  Thurgau,  the  land  of  perry),  who  had  never  been  accustomed 
to  drinking,  after  a  fractiu^  of  the  leg,  complicated  with  a  slight 
wound,  soon  had  delirium  without  fever,  like  an  old  toper ;  the  fan- 
cies referred  to  the  same  subjects  as  in  delirium  potatorum,  passed 
off  under  quieting  treatment  and  opium,  without  maniacal  attacks ; 
after  four  days  the  delirium  ceased,  and  the  patient  remained  reason* 
able.    Lastly,  I  must  mention  those  rare  and  interesting  cases  where, 
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lifter  operations  in  otherwise  healthj  persons,  psychical  disturbances 
develop,  cases  which  evade  aU  attempts  at  explanation,  and  are  only 
analogous  to  cases  where,  after  acute  diseases,  such  as  pneumonia, 
acute  rheumatism,  or  typhus,  the  development  of  true  mania  is  ob- 
served. In  the  Berlin  surgical  clinic  I  saw  two  such  cases,  in  both 
of  which,  after  total  rhinoplasty,  there  was  melancholy  with  religious 
hallucinations.  Both  patients  were  Catholic :  one,  a  young  man^  in- 
cessantly worried  himself  trying  to  understand  the  idea  of  the  Trinity; 
the  other  patient,  a  young  woman,  sought  by  prayers  and  castigations 
to  atone  for  giving  way  to  her  vanity  so  far  as  to  have  a  new  nose 
made  to  replace  the  one  lost  by  lupus.  In  the  young  man  there  were 
frequent  outbursts  of  rage ;  both  patients  perfectly  recovered  after  a 
few  weeks.  I  have  heard  that  Von  Langenbecky  in  Berlin,  had  an- 
other such  case  after  a  plastic  operation,  and  Von  Ghrdfe  and  J&- 
march  have  had  them  after  operations  on  the  eyes.  But  these  cases 
are  very  rare. 
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Ws  have  still  to  treat  of  some  varieties  ot  injuries,  where  at  the 
time  of  the  injuiy  poison  is  inoculated,  which  sometimes  induces 
severe  local  symptoms,  sometimes  dangerous  general  disease.  It  is 
well  known  that  these  poisons  are  peculiar  to  some  animals,  and  in 
others  they  develop  as  a  result  of  certain  diseases,  and  are  then  trans- 
ferred by  the  dbeased  animal  to  man. 

The  results  from  punctures  of  a  large  number  of  small  insects  are 
scarcely  in  proportion  to  the  slight  mechanical  irritation  caused  by  their 
stings ;  it  may,  it  is  true,  depend  partly  on  peculiar  susceptibility  of  the 
skin,  if  persons  have  extensive  temporary  inflammations  of  the  skin  after 
bites  by  bugs,  midges,  or  fleas,  while  others  are  not  affected  by  them. 
A  needle-puncture  is  a  much  greater  injury  than  a  flea-bite,  but  the 
latter  is  followed  by  itching  and  burning,  and  the  formation  of  wheals 
on  the  skin,  while  the  results  of  the  former  amoimt  to  nothing.  Hence 
it  is  not  improbable  that  in  the  case  of  the  woimd  made  by  the  insect 
some  irritating  substance  enters  the  skin.  As  is  known,  the  stings  of 
bees  and  wasps  excite  even '  greater  disturbances ;  occasionally  there 
is  an  extensive,  very  painful  inflammation  of  the  skin,  with  great  red- 
ness and  swelling,  which  usually  terminates  in  resolution,  and  does 
not  prove  dangerous,  but  may  be  very  annoying.  A  large  number  of 
such  stingfs  at  the  same  time  is  not  altogether  free  from  danger ;  such 
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iiiiigs  on  the  tongue,  in  the  palate,  or  on  the  eyelids,  may  £rom  their 
locality  cause  certain  dangers  by  the  swelling  induced.  But,  as  these 
inflammations  subside  in  a  relatively  short  time,  a  physician  is  rarely 
called;  the  popular  treatment  is  by  various  cooling  remedies  to  allevi- 
ate the  pain,  among  which  I  shall  merely  mention  the  application  of 
moist  day,  raw  mashed  potato,  cabbage-leaves,  etc.  In  more  severe 
inflammations,  lotions  of  lead-water  and  other  antiphlogistic  remedies 
may  be  resorted  to.  Still  more  severe  than  the  stings  of  bees  and 
wasps  are  those  from  tarantulce  and  scorpions^  that  are  seen  in  southern 
countries.  They  are  followed  by  more  extensive  inflammation  of  the  skin, 
with  severe  burning  pains,  occasionally  by  formation  of  vesicles ;  there 
may  also  be  fever,  but  there  is  usually  no  danger,  unless  it  arise  from 
the  locality  of  the  injury.    The  treatment  should  be  that  above  given. 

Fortunately,  with  us  there  are  few  varieties  of  poisonous  serpents^ 
and  even  they  are  not  frequent.  Among  them  are  the  Vipera  JBerus 
(cross  adder),  and  Vipera  Hediij  with  two  hook-like,  curved  fangs, 
containing  the  excretory  ducts  of  small  glands,  which,  at  the  time 
of  the  bite,  pour  their  poison  into  the  wound.  The  bite  of  these  ser- 
pents is  not  so  dangerous  as  is  supposed;  according  to  statistics, 
about  two  die  out  of  sixty  persons  bitten.  The  pain  is  very  severe ; 
there  are  great  inflammation,  tension  and  swelling  of  the  skin,  with 
high  fever,  great  anxiety,  depression,  vomiting,  and  occasionally 
slight  icterus.  The  best  treatment  is  to  suck  out  the  wound  at  once, 
as  the  poison  is  not  absorbed  by  the  gastric  or  oral  mucous  membrane. 
The  wound  should  be  washed  at  once,  and  it  is  advised  to  ligate  the 
injiuied  limb  above  the  wound  to  prevent  the  absorption  of  the  poison; 
but  this  has  usually  taken  place  by  the  time  the  patient  reaches  the 
surgeon ;  it  is  a  disputed  point  whether  the  application  of  cups,  the 
cauterization,  burning  or  excision  of  the  wound,  be  now  of  any  ser- 
vice, but  I  should  think  its  cauterization  advisable.  The  local  cutane- 
ous inflammation  is  treated  with  special  attention  to  the  intense  pain ; 
by  applications  of  oil,  protecting  the  skin  from  the  air  by  various  rem- 
edies, with  which  we  become  acquainted  in  the  treatment  of  superfi- 
cial bums.  Internally  we  usually  give  an  emetic,  then  antiseptic 
remedies.  Of  all  snake-bites  in  southern  countries,  those  of  the  rattle- 
snake are  most  dangerous ;  sometimes  they  prove  fatal  in  a  few  hours ; 
the  local  inflammation  of  the  skin,  which  is  very  severe  and  extensive, 
not  unfr^quently  ends  in  gangrene ;  those  bitten  die  with  high  fever, 
delirium,  and  sopor.  [Prof.  Halford^  of  Australia,  treats  snake-bites 
by  injecting  diluted  liquor  ammonise  into  the  veins.  See  London 
Medical  Times  and  Oazette^  1869,  page  123.] 

Cadaveric  poison  is  a  very  phlogogenous  substance,  which  proba- 
bly varies  greatly  in  its  chemical  compo^tion.     Some  of  you  may  have 
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already  had  some  experience  on  this  point,  in  the  dissecting-roomflk 
This  putrid  poison  develops  in  the  corpses  of  men  and  animals ;  if,  in 
handling  these,  some  of  the  juice  from  the  dead  tissue  enters  small, 
insignificant,  and  scarcely  noticeable  injuries  of  the  skin,  very  dis- 
agreeable symptoms  may  develop.  The  resulting  conditions  are  vari- 
ous, sometimes  very  malignant  Cases  occur  which  were  formerly 
setn  particularly  often  in  England,  where  at  first  there  is  little  pain  in 
the  wound,  but  there  are  great  depression,  headache,  fever,  and  nausea; 
then  come  delirium  and  sopor,  and  in  some  cases  death  takes  place  in 
forty  hoiu^  It  is  asserted  that  these  worst  cases  of  septicsemia  were 
most  frequent,  £rom  autopsies  made  soon  after  death,  on  bodies  still 
warm,  and  it  was  doubtful  if  in  these  cases  the  surgeon  had  not  inoc- 
ulated himself  with  morbid  matter  developed  in  the  body  while  still 
living,  for  the  state  usually  tenned  putrefaction  could  not  have  begun. 
As  a  contrast  to  this  malignant  acute  form,  we  may  regard  those  oases 
where  the  poison  has  a  purely  local  action.  In  the  course  of  twenty- 
four  hours  there  are  moderate  pain  and  slight  induration  in  the  injured 
finger;  then  a  dry  scab  forms  on  the  wound;  under  it  there  is  always 
some  pus.  The  scab  forms  as  often  as  it  is  removed,  the  part  remains 
painful  and  hard ;  in  the  course  of  time  the  epidermis  thickens  over  it, 
and  it  forms  a  painful,  wart-like  nodule,  moist  on  the  surface.  One  in- 
clined to  this  purely  local  development  is  usually  less  disposed  to 
general  infection.  Between  these  two  forms  stands  a  third,  where  an 
inflammation  of  the  lymphatic  vessels  and  axiUary  glands  accompanies 
the  local  inflammation;  under  early  treatment  this  may  end  in  resolu- 
tion, but  it  often  leads  to  abscesses  in  the  arm. 

For  the  first  treatment  of  the  part  poisoned  by  cadaveric  matter, 
I  advise  you  to  let  cold  water  run  on  the  wound  for  a  long  time,  and 
not  to  check  the  bleeding,  if  there  be  any.  In  many  cases  the  injurious 
matter  will  be  at  once  washed  out,  and  there  will  be  no  further  infec- 
tion. Should  the  parts  around  the  wound  redden,  you  may  cauterize 
with  nitrate  of  silver  or  fuming  nitric  acid ;  this  is  very  painful,  but  it 
acts  well ;  not  unfrequently  pus  forms  again  under  the  resulting  slough; 
in  this  case  you  remove  the  slough,  and  cauterize  again,  and  repeat  this 
till  no  pus  forms  under  the  slough. 

Cauterization  immediately  after  contact  with  the  poison,  from  a 
considerable  experience  on  myself  and  on  my  students  in  the  ooun*e 
on  operations,  I  consider  unadvisable.  Small,  lacerated  wounds  that 
do  not  bleed,  and  excoriations,  are  always  more  dangerous  for  infec- 
tion than  deeper  incised  wounds ;  the  anatomical  reason  for  this  is 
that  the  lymphatic  net-work  lies  chiefly  in  the  most  superficial  layer 
of  the  cutis.  Moreover,  the  susceptibility  to  the  poison  varies  with 
the  individual ;  repeated  infections  appear  rather  to  increase  than  to 
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diminish  the  predisposition*  Should  lymphangitis  begin,  the  arm 
should  first  of  all  be  placed  on  a  splint  to  keep  it  quiet,  and  then  the 
treatment  previously  recommended  for  lymphangitis  instituted.  You 
may  consider  the  course  in  the  appearance  of  the  above  morbid  symp- 
toms to  be  as  follows :  A  small  quantity  of  liquid  from  the  cadaver 
(or  even  of  putrid  pus  from  a  living  patient)  is  introduced  into  the 
wound ;  the  lymphatic  capillaries  that  have  been  opened  take  up  this 
putrid  matter  and  pass  it  into  the  trunks  of  the  l3rmphatic  vessels ; 
coagulation  may  quickly  take  place  here,  and  then  the  putrid  matter 
acts  as  a  specific  irritant  only  on  a  small  part ;  in  other  cases  it  acts 
on  the  lymph  as  a  ferment,  and  the  lymph  coagulates  in  the  next 
lymphatic  glands,  or  else  the  swelling  of  the  gland  compresses  the 
intra-glandular  lymphatic  vessels  and  so  obstructs  the  passage 
through  the  gland ;  in  this  case  also  the  disease  remains  local,  al- 
though extending  some  distance,  and  not  unfirequently  leading  to 
suppuration  with  fever  (as  in  other  non-specific  inflammations). 
Lastly,  the  rarest  cases :  the  fermented  lymph,  which  even  yet  acts 
as  a  ferment,  passes  into  the  blood,  and  there  excites  chemical 
changes.  Then  we  have  a  septiccemia^  firom  cadaveric  poison.  From 
the  cases  that  end  in  recovery  we  see  that  the  injurious  substances 
developed  by  the  process  may  be  again  eliminated  from  the  body  by 
the  secretions  and  excretions,  but  we  do  not  know  in  what  particu- 
lar way  this  is  done.  In  some  cases  some  putrid  substance  is  encap- 
sulated in  a  lymphatic  gland  or  other  inflamed  part,  and  may  there 
lie  harmless  and  after  a  time  be  gradually  eliminated ;  but  on  active 
movement  the  poison  may  be  again  driven  into  the  lymphatic  vessels 
by  the  increased  pressure  of  the  blood,  and  there  induce  new,  acute, 
local,  and  general  infection.  If  indurated  lymphatic  glands  remain 
after  infection  with  cadaveric  poison,  daily  warm  baths  are  the  best 
means  for  promoting  the  excretion  of  the  poison. 


We  have  still  to  treat  of  some  poisons  which  in  certain  diseases 
develop  iii  animals,  and  may  thence  be  transferred  to  man.  Under 
this  head  come  glanders^  carbuncle^  and  hydrophobia. 

Glanders  (maliasmus,  morve)  is  a  disease  which  develops  prima- 
rily in  horses  and  asses.  It  is  an  inflammation  of  the  nasal  mucous 
membrane,  in  which  this  membrane  becomes  very  thick,  and  secretes 
a  thick,  tough  pus,  and  where,  by  the  breaking  down  of  caseous  nod- 
ules, ulcers  with  a  caseous  base  form ;  swellings  of  the  lymphatic 
glands,  occasionally  tubercle-like  nodules  in  the  lungs,  and  acute  ma- 
rasmus, occur,  and  acute  cases  are  usually  fatal.  The  more  chronic  and 
milder  form  of  glanders  is  called  ^  farcy ; ''  it  is  rarer,  and  gives  a 
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better  prognosis.  The  glanders  and  farcy  of  animals  are  only  ooq- 
veyed  to  man  by  accidental  inoculation.  If  some  of  the  pus  of  a  glan- 
dered  horse  enters  a  wound  or  excoriated  spot  on  a  man,  or  if  very  in- 
tense poisonous  glander-pus  fall  on  the  iminjured  skin  at  a  point  where 
the  epidermis  is  thin,  there  may  be  very  acute  inflammation  with  gen- 
eral septicaemia,  which  in  most  cases  proves  fiettaL  The  chronic  form 
of  glanders  is  rare  in  man ;  the  symptoms  are  chiefly  pustulous  inflam- 
mations of  the  skin,  and  formation  of  abscesses  at  different  points  in 
the  subcutaneous  tissue ;  it  is  not  so  dangerous.  In  some  cases  of 
acute  glander-poisoning  there  is  lymphangitis  and  suppuration,  limited 
to  the  injured  extremity ;  in  cJthers  a  diffuse  erysipelatous  redness  of 
the  skin  with  great  swelling  develops  quickly,  while  at  the  same 
time  there  is  very  intense  fever.  The  local  inflammation  may  go  on 
to  gangrene ;  there  is  delirium,  and  soon  coma  occurs ;  there  may 
also  be  diarrhoea,  purulent  discharge  from  the  nose,  and  pain  in  the 
muscles,  with  which  symptoms  the  patient  dies.  The  disease  may 
run  its  course  very  rapidly ;  I  remember,  when  a  student  in  the  Gr5t- 
tingen  clinic,  seeing  a  strong,  robust  man  die  of  glanders  in  a  few 
days ;  but  patients  with  acute  glanders  may  live  from  ten  to  fourteen 
days,  and  all  the  symptoms  of  pysemia  may  develop  in  them,  and  nu- 
merous hsemorrhagic  abscesses  form  in  the  muscles,  which  are  so 
characteristic  of  glanders  that  they  confirm  the  diagnosis.  In  rare 
cases  acute,  rapidly-fiEital  glanders  may  develop  from  the  chronic; 
the  reverse  is  also  seen.  Of  course,  persons  that  have  much  to  do 
with  horses  are  chiefly  exposed  to  this  disease,  which  never  occurs 
primarily  in  man.  Unfortunately,  there  is  little  hope  from  treatment 
in  this  disease ;  as  in  acute  pysemia,  we*  treat  the  most  prominent 
symptoms.  Iodine,  arsenic,  and  creosote,  have  been  recommended  as 
antidotes  in  glanders. 

Carbuncle  (anthrax,  pustula  maligna)  is  an  infectious  disease  oc- 
curring primarily  most  often  in  cattle.  It  is  called  in  German 
"  Milzbrand  "  (gangrene  of  spleen),  because  in  animals  that  have 
died  of  it  the  spleen  is  found  greatly  swollen,  dark  red,  and  gangre- 
nous ;  in  many  cases  also  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane  is  bloody- 
red  and  swollen  ;  the  loose  subperitoneal  cellular  tissue,  and  occa- 
sionally the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  of  one  of  the  limbs  is  often 
the  seat  of  brawny  infiltration ;  in  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane, 
and  sometimes  in  the  skin,  carbunculous  infiltrations  may  occur.  As 
in  all  infectious  diseases,  the  course  varies  in  rapidity  according  to 
the  amount  and  intensity  of  the  poison  absorbed  ^nd  the  resisting 
powers  of  the  patient ;  it  mav  be  foudroyante  (apoplectiform),  or 
ro*^y  go  on  for  several  daj's.  The  herbivora  are  more  readily  infected 
than  omnivora  or  camivora.     The  contagion  adheres  to  the  products 
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of  the  disease  and  the  patient.  Nothing  certain  is  known  about  the 
origin ;  since  it  is  more  frequent  in  some  regions  than  others,  it  has 
been  thought  that  the  soil  and  food  had  some  effect.  The  intestinal 
secretions  are  mixed  with  the  dung  of  the  animals,  and  their  poison- 
ous effects  have  been  proved.  If  such  dung  be  spread  over  the  land, 
and,  either  fresh  or  dried  on  hay,  be  eaten  by  other  animals,  they 
may  be  attacked  by  the  disease. 

Transfer  of  the  affection  to  man  is  most  often  through  the  matter 
of  the  pustule ;  if  this  or  the  dried  skin  of  the  dead  animal  be  brought 
in  contact  with  the  skin  of  man,  even  if  it  is  uninjured,  the  poison 
may  enter  through  a  hair-follicle  or  sweat-gland ;  the  result  is  a  pus- 
tule, at  first  unnoticed,  then  itching  and  burning,  in  the  centre  of 
which  a  black  blood-blister  soon  forms  ;  high  fever  soon  comes  on. 
In  bad  cases  the  cutaneous  inflammation  early  assumes  the  character 
of  carbuncle,  terminating  quickly  in  gangrene,  and  if  left  to  itself  the 
disease  is  usually  fatal. 

Internally  we  give  the  ordinary  antiseptics  ;  the  anthrax  itself  is 
to  be  energetically  attacked  by  incision,  excision,  caustic  potash, 
nitric  acid,  etc.  If  the  patient  comes  under  treatment  early  and 
there  is  no  intense  blood-poisoning,  there  is  hope  of  cure ;  if  the  pus- 
tule is  fully  developed  and  septic  symptoms  have  begun,  death  is 
certain.  Recent  observations  show  that  infection  in  veterinary  sur- 
geons from  post-mortem  examinations  of  diseased  animals  does  not 
have  such  a  dangerous  course,  but  often  gives  rise  to  a  phlegmon  of 
medium  intensity,  which  may  pass  off  in  a  few  days  with  scaling  off 
of  the  skin.  Quite  lately  Z«ud€  and  W,  MuUer  have  described  cases 
where  severe  intestinal  inflammation  ending  fatally  followed  the  use 
of  flesh  from  animals  that  had  died  of  carbuncle.  According  to  BoU 
linger^  the  milk  of  cows  with  this  disease  proves  infectious  to  man. 
It  is  still  a  disputed  question  whether  malignant  pustule  may  also 
develop  primarily  in  man;  whether  the  malignant  carbuncle  de- 
scribed in  Lecture  XXI.  always  comes  from  infection,  or  may  come 
spontaneously  from  the  same  causes  as  in  animals.  Eminent  sur- 
geons and  veterinarians  have  investigated  this  subject ;  inoculations 
of  secretion  from  malignant  carbuncles  of  man  on  animals  have  proved 
very  uncertain  ;  observations  have  been  contradictory  ;  in  short,  the 
relation  of  these  different  forms  of  carbuncle  and  pustules  to  each 
other,  in  regard  to  their  etiology,  has  not  yet  been  cleared  up. 

Of  late  the  view  that  the  septic  poison  of  carbuncle  is  associated 
with  certain  small  organisms  is  gaining  ground.  Davaine  especially 
holds  that  the  bacteria  (first  described  by  Pollender  in  1855)  quite 
constantly  found  in  the  blood  of  living  animals  with  carbuncle,  or  of 
those  that  have  died  of  this  disease,  are  the  cause  of  the  affection. 
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But  we  may  doubt  if  it  cannot  exist  without  bacteria,  as  it  is  asserted 
that  with  blood  from  carbunculous  animals,  which  contains  no  bac- 
teria, other  animals  may  be  infected.  In  Leuhe^B  cases,  already  men- 
tioned, countless  cocci  and  bacteria  were  found  in  the  intestinal  mu- 
cous membrane  (mykosis  intestinalis.  Buhl),  Many  assert  that  the 
bacteria  found  in  carbuncle  differ  from  those  resulting  from  decompo- 
sition. BoUinger  asserts  that  small  cocci  (bacteria  germs)  exist  in 
the  blood  of  every  animal  affected  with  carbuncle,  but  that  from 
their  small  size  they  often  escape  observation ;  he  considers  their 
vegetation  as  the  essential  cause  of  the  disease,  which  is,  however, 
favored  by  the  species  of  the  animal,  its  nourishment,  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  soil  and  stabling.  My  own  observations  have  shown 
me  that  the  bacteria  of  carbuncle,  like  those  in  the  blood  and  peri- 
cardium of  decomposing  bodies,  belong  to  the  meso-  and  megalo-bac- 
teria  ;  and  also  that  cocci  and  even  permanent  germs  (Dauersporen) 
often  form  in  them.  On  inoculating  blood  containing  bacteria  in  the 
cornea  of  rabbits,  Friach  saw  stellate  figures  form,  evidently  com- 
posed of  bacteria,  which  developed  enormously  and  led  to  suppirra- 
tion  of  the  eyeball,  but  never  to  general  infection  or  the  death  of  the 
animal.  The  inoculations  of  blood  from  horses  and  cattle  which  had 
shortly  before  died  of  carbuncle  on  rabbits.  Guinea-pigs,  sheep,  and 
dogs,  in  the  cases  I  witnessed,  proved  more  certain  in  proportion  to 
the  certainty  of  the  presence  of  bacteria ;  and  uncertain  results  oc- 
curred, as  they  did  in  the  cases  of  other  observers. 

We  must  also  mention  the  mouth  and  hoof  disease  of  cattle, 
as  recent  observations  have  proved  its  transfer  to  man.  In  cattle 
the  disease  consists  in  the  formation  of  vesicles  and  pustules  on  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  at  the  roots  of  the  hoof,  and  on  the 
udders  of  cows  ;  these  heal  spontaneously  in  from  five  to  fourteen 
days  ;  and  although  the  animals  often  emaciate  greatly,  only  the 
young  ones  ever  die.  The  disease  seems  to  spread  epidemically 
through  the  secretion  from  the  pustules,  the  milk,  and  perhaps  also 
through  an  evanescent  contagion.  The  transfer  of  the  affection  to 
man  results  from  contact  of  abrasions  of  the  skin  with  the  matter 
from  the  pustules,  or  from  free  use  of  uncooked  milk  of  the  diseased 
animals.  If  the  latter  has  been  the  mode  of  origin,  vesicles  and  pus- 
tules form  in  the  mouth  and  on  the  hands  and  feet,  as  in  the  cattle. 
Catarrh  of  the  throat  and  stomach  may  be  added.  The  treatment 
consists  in  frequently  rinsing  the  mouth,  painting  the  vesicles  with 
solution  of  borax  (five  parts  to  thirty  of  honey),  and  touching  the 
pustules  on  hands  and  feet  with  nitrate  of  silver.  Cooking  destroys 
the  infecting  matter  in  the  milk.  It  is  not  improbable  that  some 
aphthous  diseases  of  small  children  arise  from  infection  by  milk  thus 
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diseased.  In  man  the  disease  runs  its  course  without  much  danger, 
as  it  does  in  cattle ;  only  very  young,  feeble  children  could  be  endan- 
gered by  it. 

[According  to  Leiheby  ("  Lectures  on  Food  "),  "  Dr.  Livingstone 
tells  us  that  when  the  flesh  of  animals  affected  with  pleuro-pneumonia 
is  eaten  in  South  Africa  by  either  natives  or  Europeans,  it  invariably 
produces  malignant  carbuncle.  He  says,  indeed,  that  the  effects  of 
this  poison  were  often  experienced  by  the  missionaries  who  had  eaten 
the  meat,  even  when  the  presence  of  the  disease  was  scarcely  per- 
ceptible. •  .  .  The  virus,  he  sajs,  is  neither  destroyed  by  boiling 
nor  by  roasting,  and  of  this  fact  he  had  innumerable  instances. 
Now  it  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  ever  since  the  importation 
of  this  disease  (pleuro-pneumonia)  into  England  from  Holland  in 
1842,  the  annual  number  of  deaths  from  carbuncle,  phlegmon,  and 
boils  has  been  gradually  increasing."] 

Canine  madness  (hydrophobia,  lyssa),  which  is  transferred  from 
animals  to  men,  is  better  known  and  more  frequent  than  either  of  the 
above  diseases.  From  unknown  reasons,  the  disease  appears  to  de- 
velop primarily  only  in  dogs;  but  from  the  bite  of  this  animal,  and  the 
entrance  of  its  saliva  into  the  wound,  it  may  be  transferred  to  any 
animal,  and  apparently  the  poison  does  not  decrease  by  inoculation, 
but  is  always  propagated  with  equal  power.  For  instance,  a  mad  dog 
bites  a  cat ;  the  disease  develops  in  the  latter,  and  she  bites  a  man ; 
an  animal  being  inoculated  with  the  saliva  or  blood  of  the  man  will 
have  the  disease. 

The  symptoms  in  the  dog  are  described  by  the  veterinarians  as 
follows :  We  distinguish  a  raving  and  a  quiet  madness ;  previous  to 
both  of  them  the  dog  is  downcast  and  eats  little.  After  this  state 
has  lasted  about  a  week  the  raving  madness  begins ;  the  dog  runs 
about  in  an  objectless,  unsteady  way,  apparently  urged  by  some  in- 
ward anxiety  ;  if  irritated,  he  bites  at  any  thing  coming  in  his  way ; 
the  mouth  is  dry ;  he  tries  to  drink,  but  soon  runs  from  the  water  without 
taking  it ;  he  emaciates,  he  totters,  then  his  hind-legs  become  par- 
alyzed, his  barking  changes  to  a  kind  of  howl,  twitchings  come  on, 
and  in  three  or  four  days  are  followed  by  death.  In  the  still  mad- 
ness, paralysis  of  .the  muscles  of  the  lower  jaw  occurs  early,  render- 
ing biting  and  eating  impossible.  The  other  symptoms  are  the  same 
as  just  described.  Some  do  not  consider  these  two  forms  of  the 
disease  as  distinct,  but  as  different  stages,  only  lasting  a  longer  or 
shorter  time.  On  autopsy  of  animals  dying  from  this  disease,  we 
usually  find  the  gastric  and  intestinal  mucous  membrane  much  red- 
dened ;  this  is  probably  merely  due  to  the  various  foreign  bodies 
that  the  dog  has  swallowed.     Beyond  this,  we  find  nothing  abnor- 
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mal,  especially  in  the  brain  and  spinal  medulla;  but  we  must  add  that 
hitherto  no  microscopical  examinations  of  these  parts  have  been 
made,  while  it  is  very  probable  that,  in  cases  where  paralysis  very 
evidently  occurs,  there  is  degeneration  of  the  spinal  medulla,  although 
otherwise  the  predominant  character  of  the  disease  is  humoral. 

As  regards  the  transfer  of  hydrophobic  poison  to  man,  it  is  a  relief 
to  know  that  all  those  bitten  do  not  become  sick,  but  that  only  about 
one  out  of  twenty  cases  bitten  is  attacked.     Usually  the  bite  heals 
readily ;  more  rarely  it  suppurates  a  long  time,  which  is  to  be  regarded 
as  very  favorable ;  the  local  reaction  is  never  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
threaten  danger,  and  in  this  respect  the  hydrophobic  poison  differs 
essentially  from  the  animal  poisons  heretofore  mentioned ;  it  is  not  a 
phlogogenous  poison.     The  outbreak  of  the  disease  rarely  occurs  in 
less  than  six  weeks  after  the  bite,  frequently  even  later ;  a  case  has 
recently  been  observed  where  the  disease  first  appeared  after  six 
months.    Older  writers  give  a  still  longer  period  of  incubation;  there 
is  a  popular  belief  that  the  figure  9  plays  an  important  rdle ;  it  is 
said  that  the  disease  appears  the  9th  day,  the  9th  week,  or  the  9th 
month  after  the  bite,  and  that  before  the  end  of  the  9th  year  there  is 
no  security  that  the  disease  will  not  appear.    This  is  certainly  a  fable, 
which  is  readily  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  long  duration  of  the 
incubation  is  very  strange,  and  has  given  rise  to  the  various  stories. 
Where  the  poison  remains  hidden  during  this  long  time,  whether  in 
the  cicatrix,  in  the  next  lymphatic  glands,  or  in  the  blood,  is  entirely 
unknown.     In  a  few  cases  only  it  has  been  observed  that,  shortly 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  disease,  the  patient  had  noticed  a  slight 
redness  of  the  cicatrix ;  then  the  first  symptoms  were  great  irritability, 
excitement,  and  restlessness,  and  in  rare  cases,  even  in  this  stage, 
there  were  spasms  on  attempting  to  swallow.     The  irritability  con- 
stantly increases ;  the*  light,  every  noise  or  draught,  pains  these  un- 
fortunate patients,  and  may  excite  general  spasms  and  the  pains  on 
swallowing.     Now,  very  gradually,  the  fear  of  water  appears ;  the 
patients  suffer  from  unspeakable  thirst,  and  as  soon  as  they  see  any 
liquid  they  are  attacked  by  horrible  anxiety  and  spasms ;  occasionally, 
attacks  of  deep  spasmodic  inspiration  follow;  the  patient  cannot  sleep, 
and  is  in  constant  dread  of  the  least  sound,  as  any  thing  excites  the 
convulsions,  which  finally  affect  the  whole  body,  and  then  lead  to 
actual  madness,  with  the  appearance  of  most  fearful  anxiety.     But, 
on  the  whole,  the  patients  may  be  readily  calmed  by  quiet  and  by 
speaking  to  them,  and  become  either  perfectly  resigned  or  melancholy. 
Occasionally  they  warn  those  about  them  not  to  come  too  near  or  they 
may  bite  them,  but  they  are  not  at  all  malignant,  as  they  were  for- 
merly described.     Great  salivation  and  foaming  from  the  mouth  do 
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not  begin  till  toward  the  end ;  in  some  cases  death  is  preceded  by  the 
severest  tetanic  spasms;  others  die  after  the  convulsions  and  the  fear 
of  water  have  completely  ceased,  and  when  the  patient  and  surgeon 
have  been  led  into  vain  hopes.  Unfortunately,  pathological  anatomy 
gives  us  no  explanation  of  this  wonderful  and  fearful  disease.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  spinal  medulla  is  affected,  but  it  has  not  yet 
been  determined  whether  the  nerve-substance  itself  is  diseased. 

As  regards  the  prognosis,  in  those  patients  where  the  disease  has 
broken  out,  there  is  no  hope.  It  may  be  considered  proper,  in  all 
cases,  to  cauterize  or  bum  out  the  biles  of  mad  animals,  and  to  keep 
them  suppurating  a  long  time;  at  least  this  is  the  only  rational  treat- 
ment. It  cannot  be  certainly  decided  from  past  observations  whether 
excision  of  such  a  cicatrix  can  be  useful  after  the  disease  has  already 
broken  out ;  it  would  at  all  events  be  a  rational  treatment.  In  the 
developed  disease,  almost  all  the  powerful  remedies  in  the  materia 
medica  and  in  surgery  have  been  tried  ;  all  the  narcotics  have  been 
used  in  large  and  small  doses  ;  opium  and  belladonna  especially, 
used  in  almost  poisonous  dpses,  and  the  artificial  benumbing  of  the 
patient,  have  at  least  alleviated  their  sufferings,  if  they  have  done 
no  other  good.  The  limb  containing  the  cicatrix  has  been  amputated 
in  vain.  In  one  patient,  DUffenhach  tried  transfusion  in  vain. 
Where  there  is  dread  of  water,  some  fluid  may  be  introduced  through 
a  tube  ;  the  patients  are  most  comfortable  when  at  absolute  rest  in 
a  half-darkened  room ;  in  combating  the  convulsions,  chloroform 
narcosis  has  repeatedly  proved  most  serviceable,  and  patients  who 
have  once  become  acquainted  with  this  remedy  beg  for  it  again. 
But  this  comprises  the  little  that  we  can  do  for  these  unfortunates. 

[Lately  WeUer  claims  that  an  anatomical  characteristic  of  Lyssa 
in  dogs,  as  in  men,  is  a  marked  hypenemia  in  the  medulla  oblongata 
and  upper  pai:t  of  the  cervical  medulla  with  marked  fulness  of  the 
perivascular  spaces  of  lymphoid  cells ;  this  process  differs  from 
acute  myelitis  by  not  going  on  to  softening. 

The  only  treatment  that  offers  any  hope  in  the  developed  dis- 
ease is  by  subcutaneous  injections  of  curare.  Curare  paralyzes 
voluntary  muscles,  and,  when  given  subcutaneously,  repeated  till 
relaxation  results,  may  cure  some  cases  ;  but  its  efficacy  depends 
much  on  the  special  sample  used.  Of  late,  some  cases  have  been 
arrested  by  stretching  the  chief  nerve-tmnk  or  some  of  its  branches, 
in  the  limb  primarily  affected.  We  do  not  know  what  changes 
may  be  induced  in  the  nerve,  nor  is  it  always  successful,  even 
when  we  know  the  point  of  origin  of  the  tetanus.  The  fact  of 
nerve-stretching  having  proved  useful  in  some  cases  would  tend 
to  show  that  tetanus  is  due  to  some  affection  of  the  peripheral 
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nerves.  The  number  of  deaths  yearly  from  hydrophobia  is,  in 
Prassia,  71  ;  Austria,  58  ;  France,  24  ;  Bavaria,  17 ;  while  in  Con- 
stantinople, where  there  are  so  many  dogs,  it  is  said  the  disease- 
does  not  occur. 

Sometimes  a  single  sting  from  an  insect  will  cause  severe  symp- 
toms of  general  poisoning,  without  our  being  able  to  suggest  any 
other  cause  for  such  unusual  reaction  than  individual  predisposition, 
or,  possibly,  a  direct  entrance  of  the  poison  into  a  large  lymphatic 
vessel.  The  patient  quickly  becomes  comatose,  the  skin  cool  and 
covered  with  clammy  sweat,  the  face  cyanotic,  breathing  superficial 
and  slow,  the  pulse  rapid  and  scarcely  perceptible.  These  symp- 
toms usually  subside  in  a  few  hours,  along  with  the  local  symp- 
toms ;  but  for  some  days  the  patients  continue  to  feel  heavy. 

In  Southern  Germany,  bee-tenders  treat  stings  with  scorpion-oil 
(olive-oil  containing  scorpions)  ;  sensible  and  trustworthy  observers 
say  this  oil  is  a  very  decided  antidote  ;  swelling  and  pain  subside 
soon  after  its  application.  If  this  oil  is  not  to  be  bad,  we  may  ap- 
ply ammonia  over  the  injured  part,  but  this  is  only  useful  immedi- 
ately after  the  sting. 

All  observations  made  with  snake-poison  show  that  its  quality 
is  always  the  same.  The  bites  of  poisonous  serpents  always  cause 
the  same  series  of  symptoms,  although  the  intensity  of  the  action 
may  vary  with  the  variety  of  the  serpent,  and  even  with  the  same 
animal,  according  to  the  season  of  the  year,  and  to  the  length  of 
time  that  has  elapsed  since  it  last  bit  anything.  If  the  bites  fol- 
low each  other  quickly,  the  secretion  from  the  poison-glands  is  ex- 
hausted, so  that  the  later  bites  are  less  active  than  the  first. 

Even  when  dried  the  poison  retains  its  activity,  nor  is  it  de- 
stroyed by  alcohol ;  for  persons  have  been  poisoned,  -even  fatally, 
by  injuring  themselves  with  the  fangs  of  serpents  preserved  in 
alcohol. 

In  the  English  provinces  of  the  East  Indies,  as  many  as  twenty 
thousand  persons  are  said  to  die  annually  from  snake-bites. 

Poison  in  the  secretion  of  certain  inflamed  parts,  as  puerperal 
endometritis,  septic  peritonitis,  etc.,  may  be  very  virulent.  Infec- 
tion from  this  source  depends  on  the  facility  with  which  it  passes 
through  the  skin  ;  small  tears  which  do  not  bleed,  and  excoriations, 
are  more  susceptible  to  infection  than  deep  incised  wounds  ;  this  is 
because  in  the  latter  case  the  flowing  blood  washes  the  putrid  poi- 
son from  the  wound. 

Dangerous  infections  with  cadaveric  poisons  usually  follow  in- 
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juries  so  slight  that  they  cannot  afterward  be  found,  and  nothing 
is  noticed  till,  a  few  hours  after  the  infection,  at  the  point  of  injury, 
there  may  be  discoloration  and  swelling.  In  such  cases  there  is 
only  one  remedy  for  combating  the  severe  general  symptoms,  as 
for  opposing  the  primary  gangrene  induced  by  contact  with  the 
cadaveric  poison :  this  is  a  long,  deep  incision,  dividing  the  dis- 
colored skin  throughout  its  length,  and  so  that  its  edges  may  gape  ; 
a  cross-cut  may  also  be  required.  Bleeding  should  be  encouraged, 
and  the  wound  may  be  sucked.  Local  cauterizations  are  not  indi- 
cated— ^they  cannot  affect  the  virus  already  diffused  in  the  tissue  ; 
but  you  may  pack  the  wound  with  charpie  soaked  in  BurovPa  fluid 
and  envelop  the  limb  in  compresses  wet  in  hot  water,  changing  this 
every  three  hours.  At  the  same  time  the  limb  should  be  kept  im- 
movable and  elevated,  and  quiet  secured  by  morphine. 

Carbuncle-poison  has  been  very  carefully  studied,  and  it  is 
found  to  accompany  a  long,  rod-like  fungus,  the  bacillus  anthracis  ; 
this  is  found  in  the  blood  and  tissues  of  the  carbunculous  animal, 
especially  in  the  vessels  of  the  intestinal  follicles  and  kidneys  ;  it 
may  be  bred  in  suitable  fluid,  and  this  being  introduced  into  the 
blood  of  healthy  animals  will  cause  carbuncle.  Its  resisting  power 
is  great ;  when  dried  the  contagion  probably  lasts  indefinitely  ; 
heating  to  220°  kills  it,  but  it  resists  the  cold  induced  by  liquefying 
carbonic  acid.  The  organized  contagion  clings  to  the  products 
of  the  disease,  and  everything  that  has  come  in  contact  with  the 
diseased  animal  may  carry  the  germs.  According  to  Pasteur^  in- 
fection probably  never  occurs  through  the  uninjured  skin  or  the 
lungs,  but  chiefly  through  injuries  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
digestive  tract.  In  the  parts  of  France  where  carbuncle  is  epi- 
demic, the  contagion  from  dying  and  slaughtered  animals  is  passed 
to  the  vegetation  and  soil  before  the  cadaver  putrefies  ;  putrefac- 
tion destroys  the  bacilli.  Animals  become  infected  from  their  food 
containing  bacilli  coming  in  contact  with  superficial  injuries  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  pharynx,  which  are  very  com- 
mon, and  may  be  demonstrated.  The  bacilli  also  occur  in  the  soil ; 
worms  carry  them  about  and  bring  them  to  the  surface. 

Inoculation  of  animals  gives  them  a  certain  immunity  to  splenic 
fever.  Collin  has  shown  that  the  disease  remains  local  till  the  poi- 
son enters  the  lymphatic  glands,  then  it  becomes  general ;  Tmis- 
saint  found  that  this  generalization  did  not  occur  if  inflammation 
was  set  up  in  the  lymphatic  glands  by  defibrinated  blood  of  car- 
bunculous animals  from  which  the  bacilli  had  been  removed.  If 
animals  thus  treated  be  inoculated  with  fresh  poison,  it  will  be  re- 
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tained  by  the  glands,  and  the  animal  remains  healthy.  If  pregnant 
sheep  be  inoculated  in  the  last  months  of  pregnancy,  their  lambs 
are  secure  against  carbuncle.  It  seems  as  if  all  the  physiological 
and  pathological  products  might  contain  the  poison  ;  even  the  milk 
is  infectious  {Bollinger).  All  animals  are  not  equally  predisposed ; 
some  have  entire  immunity,  in  others  the  disease  remains  local. 
The  food,  state  of  the  soil,  stabling,  etc.,  have  much  to  do  with  the 
epidemic  occurrence  of  the  disease.  According  to  Davainey  the  de- 
velopment of  carbuncle  bacteria  is  most  certainly  arrested  by  tinc- 
ture of  iodine. 

Many  different  plans  of  treatment  have  been  tried  ;  besides  in- 
ternal remedies,  such  as  quinine,  carbolic  acid,  iodine,  etc.,  attempts 
have  always  been  made  to  destroy  the  poison  that  has  entered  the 
body.  Formerly,  the  infected  point  was  removed  by  a  crucial  in- 
cision if  possible,  or  several  deep  cuts  were  made,  and  the  actual 
cautery,  caustic  potash,  fuming  nitric  acid,  chloride  of  zinc,  etc., 
applied*  The  burning  induced  energetic  reaction  in  the  tissues, 
thus  limiting  the  gangrene.  Then  subcutaneous  injections  of  car- 
bolic acid  were  tried,  but  they  did  not  prove  so  successful  as  was 
hoped.  Now  many  surgeons  {Roser  and  others)  recommend  ex- 
pectant treatment,  moist  warmth,  lead-water,  chloride  of  lime,  etc., 
in  cases  where  the  extent  of  the  local  trouble  indicates  that  neither 
excision  nor  cauterization  would  get  rid  of  all  the  infiltrated  tissue. 
Experience  has  shown  that  even  extensive  carbuncle  with  great 
loss  of  smbstance  may  heal  spontaneously  ;  hence,  it  is  well  at  the 
onset  of  the  disease  to  incise  and  cauterize  the  diseased  part,  but, 
when  the  local  redness  and  oedema  are  extensive,  avoid  excision  and 
burning,  and  try  expectant  treatment  and  carbolic  injections.  The 
results  of  local  treatment  are  best  when  the  virus  has  not  entered 
the  lymphatic  glands  ;  when  the  disease  has  become  general,  treat- 
ment is  of  little  use,  and  the  result  depends  on  the  resisting  power 
of  the  patient.  Leube  and  W.  MuUer  have  quite  recently  reported 
cases  of  fatal  inflammation  of  the  intestines  after  eating  flesh  of 
animals  dying  of  carbuncle.  In  these  cases  the  intestinal  mucous 
membrane,  especially  the  capillaries  of  the  intestinal  follicles,  were 
found  full  of  bacilli  and  cocci  (mycosis  intestinalis,  Buht),  But 
the  Gypsies  in  Hungary  eat  such  flesh  without  fear  or  injury,  while 
those  who  had  butchered  the  animals  had  malignant  pustules. 
Possibly  the  flesh  was  not  eaten  till  it  began  to  decompose,  and  the 
bacilli  were  killed  by  this  act. 

The  attention  of  physicians  and  sanitarians  has  lately  been  di- 
rected to  a  malady  called  raff-disease  occurring  Bmong  operatives 
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in  paper-factories,  particularly  in  those  employed  in  sorting  and 
picking,  and  thus  exposed  to  dust  from  the  rags.  It  seems  proved 
that  this  disease  is  caused  hy  carbuncle  contagium,  the  rags  having 
been  exposed  to  this  poison  in  the  blood  or  secretions  of  the  ani- 
mal ;  and  when  dried  and  disturbed  the  dust  floats  off  to  poison 
the  workmen  by  getting  into  any  sores  or  entering  their  lungs. 

It  is  not  yet  certain  whether  splenic  fever  in  man  is  always  due 
to  infection,  or  may  arise  spontaneously  under  certain  conditions.] 


The  three  diseases  last  mentioned  enter  so  much  into  the  domain 
of  veterinary  surgery,  sanitary  regulations,  and  internal  medicine, 
that  I  could  here  give  you  only  a  slight  sketch  of  them.  You  will 
find  more  accurate  information  on  the  subject  in  Virchoui^a  special 
pathology,  Bd.  II.,  Section  Zoonosen,  where  the  special  literature  is 
also  given.  In  the  surgery  published  by  V.  Pitha  and  myself  you 
will  also  find  (vol.  i,  part  ii.)  an  exhaustive  section  on  the  Zoo- 
noses. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

CHRONIC  INFLAMMATION,  ESPECIALLY  OF  TEE 

SOFT  PARTS. 


LECTURE    XXVIII. 

Anatomy:  1.  Thidcening,  Hypertrophy;  2.  Hypeneoretion ;  8.  Suppuration,  Cold 
AbBoessea,  Congestive  Abscesses,  FistulflSf  Uloeration. — ^Besults  of  Chronic  Inflam- 
mation.— General  Symptomatology. — Course. 

Gentlemen  :  Having  thus  far  attended  almost  exclusiyelj  to  acute 
affections,  we  now  come  to  the  chronic,  and  first  of  all  to  chronic  in- 
flammation. 

In  chronic  inflammation  also,  as  in  acute,  there  are  chemical  and 
morphological  changes  and  nutritive  disturbances  of  tissue  ;  they  are 
followed  by  softening  and  solution,  or  molecular  disintegration,  or 
extensive  slowly-developing  necrosis  of  tissue.  To  these  processes 
are  added  dilatation  of  the  vessels,  exudation,  and  formation  of  new 
tissue.  This  combination  may  vary ;  chronic  inflammation  leads  to  very 
complicated  appearances,  according  as  one  or  other  stage  of  the  pro- 
cess remains  more  or  less  permanent,  and  according  as  there  is  dis- 
integration, softening,  or  hardening  of  the  tissue  implicated,  and  as  to 
the  varied  fate  of  the  inflammatory  neoplasia.  Etiologically,  the  con- 
ditions in  chronic  inflammation  are  much  more  complicated ;  for  there 
it  is  not  merely  a  question  about  an  irritation  only  once,  as  an  injury 
or  a  bmn,  and  their  sequences,  but  we  have,  1,  to  explain  the  cause 
of  the  inflammation ;  and,  2,  why  it  assumes  a  chronic  character.  I 
shall  first  explain  to  you  what  anatomical  changes  take  place  in  the 
tissues  during  chronic  inflammation,  in  doing  which,  just  as  we  did  in 
acute  inflammation,  we  shall  here  take  the  connective-tissue  as  the 
ordinary  seat  of  the  disease.  Besides  the  distention  and  multiplication 
of  the  capillary  vessels  by  formation  of  loops  in  acute  inflammation, 
we  foimd  serous  and  plastic  infiltration  of  the  tissue  to  be  the  essen- 
tial anatomical  appearances.     In  chronic  inflammation,  distention  of 
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the  capillaiy  vessels,  or  fluxion,  is  a  less  prominent  symptom,  while 
the  new  formation  of  tissue  and  serous  infiltration  seem  to  play  a 
more  important  rdle.  The  cell-infiltration  of  the  tissue  takes  place  in 
few  cases,  as  it  does  in  acute  inflammation ;  but  the  individual  cells 
often  attain  a  rather  more  complete  development.  In  this  process  of 
development  the  intercellular  tissue  changes;  the  connective-tissue 
filaments  lose  their  tough  filamentary  consistency,  the  distensibility 
and  elasticity  of  the  subcutaneous  tissue  are  impaired,  and  the  conse- 
quence, as  regards  the  coarser,  palpable,  and  visible  consequences,  is 
that  the  tissue  becomes  more  swollen  and  fatty,  and  less  movable 
than  normal.  This  is  the  first  stage  of  every  chronic  inflammation* 
The  course  may  vary  as  follows : 

1.  The  tissue  remains  permanently  in  this  state  of  serous,  and,  to 
some  extent,  plastic  firm  infiltration ;  skin  and  subcutaneous  cellular 
tissue,  articular  capsule,  tendons,  ligaments,  fasciae — ^in  short,  all  these 
connective-tissue  constituents  of  the  body  which  are  in  the  above 
state — on  section  present  a  rather  homogeneous,  fatty  appearance. 
In  diseases  of  the  joints  and  their  vicinity  we  see  this  most  frequently, 
and,  as  this  swelling  of  the  joint  goes  on  without  any  reddening  of  the 
skin,  it  was  formerly  called  tumor  cUbuSj  a  name  which  tells  nothing 
of  the  nature  of  the  process,  but  which,  limited  to  certain  forms  of 
jointrdisease,  is  practically  serviceable.  Tou  may  readily  imagine  that 
tissue  which  has  been  little  altered  may  return  from  this  stage  of  the 
disease  to  its  normal  state.  The  infiltrated  serum  is  reabsorbed ;  the 
cells,  which  have  newly  entered  the  tissue  or  have  newly  formed  there, 
partly  become  connective-tissue  corpuscles,  and  are  partly  destroyed ; 
the  connective  tissue  itself  returns  to  its  former  condition,  and,  if  the 
state  of  afliurs  be  not  exactly  as  it  was,  it  is  nearly  so ;  occasionally 
a  state  of  cicatricial  thickening  remains ;  during  the  development  of 
the  chronic  inflammation  there  may  also  have  been  small  extravasap 
tions  or  escapes  of  red  blood-cells  through  the  walls  of  the  vessels, 
from  the  increased  pressure  (according  to  Oohnheim) ;  these  change 
to  a  brownish-red  pigment,  which,  when  present  in  quantities,  gives  a 
yellowish  or  gprayish  color  to  the  tissue  that  has  been  diseased.  As  a 
result  of  the  continued  excess  of  nutrient  material,  which  sometimes 
flows  to  the  diseased  part  in  chronic  inflammation,  the  tissue-elements 
may  become  larger  and  thicker ;  the  whole  tissue  may  increase ;  it 
passes  into  a  state  of  simple  hypertrophy.  But  sometimes  the  plastic 
(cellular)  infiltration  in  chronic  inflammation  may  attain  a  particularly 
high  grade ;  from  the  infiltrated  young  cells  new  connective  tissue 
forms  in  the  old,  so  that  the  skin  may  be  thickened  to  three  or  four 
times  the  normal  extent ;  this  deposit  of  new  tissue  of  similar  forma- 
tion, in  the  old,  is  called  hyperplasia  by  the  pathological  anatomists 
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When  the  thickening  of  the  skin  assumes  a  nodular  form,  it  is  usually 
termed  eUpJiantiatia  in  the  most  general  sense  of  the  term.  Such 
hypertrophies  and  hyperplasias  of  the  connective  tissue,  which  may 
form  in  the  course  of  a  chronic  inflammation,  hardly  ever  recede  en- 
tirely, but  often  remain  in  the  same  state,  even  when  their  causes 
have  been  removed. 

2.  If  you  imagine  the  chronic  inflammation,  so  feur  as  you  at 
present  know  it,  transferred  to  a  mucous  or  serous  membrane,  you 
will  acknowledge  that  the  secretion  cannot  remain  normal  during  the 
pathological  changes  which  affect  the  tissue  of  these  membranes. 
Usually  it  increases,  there  is  hypersecretion  ;  chronic  inflammation  of 
a  synovial  or  mucous  membrane  may  evince  itself  chiefly  by  this 
hypersecretion. 

Chronic  catarrh  of  the  mucous  membranes  may  affect  chiefly  the 
epithelial  or  the  connective-tissue  layer  or  the  glands  of  the  mem- 
brane; in  many  cases  all  three  suffer  to  an  equal  extents  The  same  is 
the  case  in  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  joints ;  some  forms  of  chronic 
articular  inflammation  are  chiefly  noticeable  from  a  very  free  secretion 
of  a  watery  synovia ;  in  others,  there  is  more  thickening  of  the  syno* 
vial  membrane^  and  but  little  increase  of  secretion. 

3.  Chronic  inflammation  may  also  be  accompanied  by  suppuration, 
and  its  finer  changes  are  just  as  in  the  acute  disease,  except  that 
every  thing  is  slower.  For  instance,  suppose  there  is  at  some  part  of 
the  body  a  collection  of  wandering  cells  with  a  formation  of  fluid 
intercellular  substance;  at  the  same  time,  of  course,  the  tissue  in 
which  these  cells  are  infiltrated  dies,  as  always  happens  in  circum- 
scribed cell-proliferations.  The  tissue  surrounding  the  spot  first  dis- 
eased is  gradually  infiltrated  with  cells ;  and  it  also  goes  on  to  form 
fluid  cellular  tissue  with  the  character  of  pus ;  the  infiltrated  tissue  is 
the  more  disposed  to  suppurate  and  break  down  when  its  vessels  are 
little  developed  and  do  not  supply  sufficient  qualitative  and  quantitative 
nutrient  material  to  maintain  the  further  development  of  the  exces- 
sive cells.  In  abscess,  a  circumscribed  cavity  containing  pus  is  thus 
formed,  its  walls  are  constantly  being  changed  to  pus,  ^ippurating^ 
All  this  takes  place  very  gradually,  and  frequently  the  symptoms 
usually  appearing  in  inflammation  are  wanting ;  often  there  is  no  pain, 
redness,  or  elevation  of  temperature,  in  the  affected  part,  and  usually 
there  is  no  fever.  Hence  this  variety  of  abscess,  which  comes  on 
chronically,  is  called  cold  abscess  /  for  this  chronic  suppuration  we  use 
the  term  ulceration  ("  verschw&rung  ").  We  might  also  term  the  whole 
cavity  containing  pus  a  hollow  ulcer  ("  hohlgeschwur ") ;  but  in 
common  language  this  expression  is  applied  chiefly  to  small  cavities, 
while  larger,  slowly-forming  ones  are  caUed  cold  abscesses.     If  you 
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examine  the  pus  from  such  an  abscess  microscopically,  you  will  find  it 
rich  in  fine  molecules,  but  rather  poor  in  well-developed  pua-cells. 
This  is  because  the  pus  has  long  been  enclosed  in  the  body,  and  is 
changed  by  disintegration  of  the  pus-cells  to  molecules,  and  by  chem- 
ical decomposition ;  by  the  latter  rich  excretions  of  fat,  especially  of 
cholesterine  crystals,  are  formed.  The  appearance  of  the  pus  to  the 
naked  eye  is  also  changed  by  these  metamorphoses,  for  it  is  usually 
thinner  and  clearer  than  in  the  acute  disease,  and  has  a  disagreeable 
odor  like  fatty  acids,  and  may  contain  fibrinous  flocculi  and  shreds  of 
necrosed  tissue.  Sometimes  it  is  months  or  years  before  the  suppu- 
ration of  the  walls  of  a  cold  abscess  has  gone  so  far  as  to  cause  per- 
foration of  the  skin.  In  some  cases  it  even  happened  that  such  an 
abscess  has  existed  for  years,  that  the  ulceration  of  its  walls  finally  stops, 
and  the  latter  are  transformed  to  a  cicatricial  capsule,  and  the  pus  is 
thus  completely  encapsulated.  If  we  have  opportunity  to  examine 
such  an  abscess,  we  find  in  it  an  emulsion-like  fluid,  occasionally  oon- 
taing  crystalline  fstt,  and  sometimes  without  a  trace  of  pus-cells,  so 
that,  firom  the  appearances,  we  could  hardly  infer  that  the  sac  in 
question  had  been  an  abscess,  if  the  whole  previous  course  did  not 
show  it  Much  more  rarely,  in  the  course  of  time,  when  the  abscess 
has  ceased  to  grow,  there  is  reabsorption  of  the  fluid,  a  cheesy  pulp 
being  left.  If  the  abscess  has  perforated  outwardly,  the  pus  is  evacu- 
ated, and,  under  otherwise  favorable  circumstances,  there  may  be 
healing,  as  we  shall  soon  describe.  But,  for  this  to  occur,  the  ulcera- 
tion on  the  inner  wall  of  the  abscess  must  cease,  which  generally  only 
occurs  when  there  is  a  suflident  development  of  vessels  in  the  walls 
of  the  abscess ;  under  their  influence  the  inner  surface  of  the  abscess 
changes  to  a  vigorous  granulation-tissue,  and  then  it  condenses  and 
atrophies  to  cicatricial  tissue,  and  the  opposite  walls  of  the  cavity 
unite,  as  in  the  healing  of  acute  or  hot  abscesses ;  the  pus  escaping 
firom  the  opened  cavity  grows  less,  and  finally  ceases  altogether. 
Some  time  subsequently  we  may  still  feel  the  subcutaneous  cicatrix 
of  the  abscess  as  a  callous  thickening ;  but,  in  the  course  of  time,  this 
also  passes  off,  and  the  abscess-cicatrix  again  assumes  the  characteris- 
tics of  ordinary  connective  tissue.  I  wiU  now  make  you  acquainted 
with  a  technical  name  used  for  those  abscesses  which  do  not  originate 
at  the  points  where  first  seen,  but  which  have  moved  partly  from 
sinking  of  the  pus,  partly  from  the  ulceration  having  progressed 
chiefly  in  one  direction.  For  instance,  there  may  be  suppuration  along 
the  anterior  part  of  the  spinal  column,  which,  following  the  loose 
cellular  connective  tissue  behind  the  peritonaeum,  and  travailing  along 
the  sheath  of  the  psoas  muscle,  finally  appears  as  an  abscess  beneath 
Poupart's  ligament     These  and  similar  abscesses  are  called  conger 
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tive  abacesaes.  The  mode  of  healing  above  indicated  does  not  take 
place  with  desirable  rapidity,  but,  unfortunately,  the  general  and  local 
conditions  are  occasionally  of  such  a  nature  that,  after  the  evacuation 
of  the  pus,  acute  inflammation,  with  fever,  attacks  the  abscess,  and 
pysemia  or  febrile  marasmus  comes  on,  or  else,  in  spite  of  the  evacua- 
tion of  the  pus,  the  chronic  ulceration  goes  on  slowly  but  steadily  in 
the  walls  of  the  cavity.  In  such  cases  the  openings  of  these  large, 
often  deeply-seated  cavities  continually  pour  out  a  thin,  bad  pus;  the 
openings  of  such  abscesses,  whether  of  small  or  large  diameters,  are 

You  may  also  imagine  the  above  process  of  suppuration  or  uloerar 
tion  as  transferred  to  a  surface  or  membrane ;  then  we  should  have  a 
flat  or  open  idcer^  but,  as  this  is  an  object  of  special  and  great  prac- 
tical importance,  we  must  treat  of  it  in  an  independent  chapter. 

4.  Chronic  inflammation  may  take  another  course  very  like  sup- 
puration, that  is,  caseous  degeneration  of  the  inflammatory  neoplasia. 
Imagine,  again,  a  great  collection  of  young  cells,  and  suppose,  further, 
that  in  the  centre  this  group  undergoes  molecular  disintegration,  and 
forms  a  cheesy  pulp  without  separation  of  fluid  intercellular  substance. 
Plastic  infiltration  goes  on  slowly  in  the  periphery  of  the  caseous  spot, 
by  the  collection  of  wandering  cells,  but  the  infiltrated  tissue  also 
passes  into  the  caseous  metamorphosis,  and  thus  the  central  focus 
constantly  increases.  Here,  also,  as  in  suppuration,  the  failure  of  a 
vascularization  keeping  pace  with  the  cell-formation  is  the  local  cause 
of  the  disintegration ;  here  is  a  form  of  ulceration  that  may  be  termed 
"  caseous  ulceration  *'  (a  vascular,  dry  necrosis).  When  these  yellow 
spots  are  found  in  the  cadaver,  it  is  often  supposed  that  they  corre- 
spond to  a  dried  collection  of  pus,  but  this  is  not  true,  or,  at  least, 
very  rarely  so ;  most  of  these  cheesy  collections  were  from  the  first  in 
miniature  what  they  now  are  in  gross,  and  were  never  fluid  pus.  It 
may  very  readily  be  proved  experimentally  that  these  caseous  spots 
may  proceed  directly  from  the  inflammatory  new  formation  without 
suppuration.  If,  for  instance,  by  introducing  a  foreign  body  (as  a  se- 
ton)  into  the  subcutaneous  tissue  of  a  rabbit,  you  excite  continued 
inflammation,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  a  yellow,  cheesy  mass  forms 
around  the  foreign  body ;  it  is  true  this  is  the  same  for  tlie  rabbit  as 
pus  is  for  a  man,  but  it  was  never  fluid  pus.  There  are  also  morbid 
processes  in  man  in  which,  during  chronic  inflammation,  this  caseous 
transformation  occurs  instead  of  suppuration.  In  man,  the  further 
fate  of  these  foci  varies.  If  the  process  take  place  in  a  part  not  too 
far  below  the  surface,  it  may,  by  advancing  from  within  outward,  cause 
perforation;  the  pulp  is  evacuated,  and  the  cavity  may  gradually 
close  as  a  cold  abscess  does.     When  this  is  the  termination,  it  is  usu- 
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ally  accompanied  bj  secondary  softening  of  the  mass,  which  is  at  first 
dry  and  cheesji  and  this  fluid  pulp  under  the  microscope  is  found  to 
be  composed  almost  entirely  of  molecular  granules,  some  fat,  shreds 
of  tissue,  and  half-atrophied  cells.  The  above  process  may  be  seen 
especially  often  in  chronic  inflammation  of  the  lymphatic  glandb ,  but 
in  them  the  spontaneous  throwing  off  of  the  caseous  deposit  takes 
place  very  slowly,  hence  these  fistulse  of  lymphatic  glands  often  re- 
main stationary  for  months  or  years. 

Another  termination  is  for  the  caseous  deposit  to  attain  only  a 
slight  extent,  then  to  atrophy  entirely,  and  to  take  up  such  a  quantity 
of  lime-salts  as  to  finally  form  a  chalky  concrement^  which  is  concen- 
trically enclosed  by  a  cicatrix.  But,  as  was  stated,  this  only  occurs 
in  small  caseous  deposits. 

5.  There  is  still  another  form  of  chronic  inflammation,  which  is  ac- 
companied by  the  deposit  of  a  peculiar  substance,  the  so-called  larda- 
ceous  or  amyloid,  from  the  blood.  But  I  shall  not  enter  into  this 
subject  further,  for  this  form  of  disease  occurs  chiefly  in  the  internal 
organs,  and  hence  has  only  an  indirect  interest  for  us. 

First,  as  regards  the  results  of  chronic  inflammation  in  a  purely 
histological  view,  they  vary.  The  cell-infiltration  and  the  neoplastic 
process  goes  on  chiefly  in  the  connective  tissue,  and  after  its  termina- 
tion the  final  result  is  either  a  restitutio  ad  integrum  or  a  cicatrix  after 
the  part  has  been  destroyed  by  ulceration.  When  this  process  attacks 
muscles  or  nerves,  the  tissues  suffer  severely  secondarily.  The  con- 
tractile substance  in  the  muscle,  as  well  as  the  axis-cylinder  and 
medullary  sheath  of  the  nerve-filament,  is  not  unfirequently  destroyed  by 
molecular  disintegration  or  fatty  degeneration,  due  to  the  disturbance 
of  nutrition.  Hence  atrophy  of  the  muscles  and  paralj^sis  may  result 
from  chronic  inflammation.  How  far  the  regenerative  power  of  muscles 
and  nerves  goes  under  such  circumstances  is  not  decided.  Molecular 
destruction  and  fatty  degeneration  may  also  occur  without  inflamma- 
tion of  the  connective  tissue  enveloping  the  muscles  and  nerves.  But 
I  do  not  think  we  are  justified  in  terming  such  a  process  of  fatty 
disintegration  of  the  protoplasm  inflammation  of  the  muscles  and 
nerves,  as  has  been  done  by  Vtrchoto  in  the  muscles,  at  least,  although 
it  must  be  acknowledged  that,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  ap>- 
pearance  of  fat-granules  in  the  protoplasm  may  be  regarded  as  the 
first  expression  of  pathological  (but  not  always  retrogressive)  pro- 
cesses in  the  body  of  the  cell  (Strieker).  The  fatty  disintegration  of 
a  tissue  may  be  the  result  of  inflammation,  or  may  even  accompany 
it ;  but  to  seek  in  it  the  nature  of  the  inflammation,  and  to  regard  the 
latter  as  a  disturber  of  nutrition  to  so  wide  an  extent,  does  not  seem 
to  render  it  more  comprehensible  or  of  practical  benefit.     We  regard 
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every  inflammation  as  accompanied  bj  infiltration  of  the  tissue  with 
cells. 

After  these  general  anatomical  considerations,  let  us  briefly  run 
through  the  symptoma  of  chronic  inflammation.  They  are  the  same 
as  in  acute  inflammation,  only  they  often  come  in  a  different  order 
and  in  other  combinations,  and  are  usually  less  intense. 

Swelling  of  the  diseased  part  is  usually  the  first  noticeable  symp- 
tom ;  it  depends  partly  on  serous,  partly  on  plastic  infiltration.  The 
parts  feel  doughy,  and  at  first  quite  firm ;  if  an  abscess  forms,  as  may 
happen  in  the  course  of  weeks  or  months,  fluctuation  gradually  be- 
comes more  evident.  We  shall  only  perceive  redness  of  the  inflamed 
parts,  when  they  lie  on  the  surface,  for,  as  the  vessels  are  occasionally 
but  little  distended,  it  is  not  very  intense  or  extensive.  We  may 
readily  detect  chronic  inflammation  of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane,  or 
of  the  conjunctiva,  by  the  swelling,  redness,  and  increased  secretion. 
Chronically  inflamed  skin  gradually  assimies  a  bluish  or  brownish-red 
color.  But,  if  the  inflamed  parts  He  deep,  the  skin  is  not  discolored, 
and  only  becomes  red  when  the  deep  chronic  inflammation  finally  im- 
plicates the  skin,  as  in  the  perforation  of  cold  abscesses.  Pain  is  one 
of  the  symptoms  of  chronic  inflammation  that  varies  most ;  in  some 
very  tedious  cases  it  is  entirely  absent,  but  in  other  cases  may  be  very 
severe,  having  a  tearing,  boring  character,  sometimes  appearing  spon- 
taneously, at  others  only  on  pressure,  or  on  merely  touching  the  parts. 
ThefuncHonal  disturbance  depends  essentially  on  the  pain  and  on  the 
anatomical  changes  in  the  parts.  Heaty  the  temperature  appearing 
elevated  when  the  hand  is  laid  on  the  part,  is  not  usually  marked,  or 
is  very  slight 

Fever  is  a  symptom  not  necessarily  pertaining  to  chronic  inflam- 
mation ;  it  usually  appears  only  when  the  inflammation  assumes  an 
acute  character,  as  not  unfrcquently  occurs  during  its  course,  especially 
when  the  body  has  been  much  debilitated  by  long-continued  suppura- 
tion. Then  we  have  the  so-called  hectic  fever^  a  febris  continua,  or 
simply  remittent,  with  great  differences  in  the  morning  and  evening 
temperature  of  the  body,  a  fever  with  steep  curves.  According  to  my 
idea,  this  hectic  or  consumptive  fever  results  from  continued  absorp- 
tion of  the  products  of  inflammation,  especially  of  disintegration ; 
hence  it  is  most  freiyient  and  most  intense  from  rapid  breaking  down 
of  the  inner  walls  of  large  abscesses,  and  in  rapid  progressive  ulcera- 
tion. This  fever  often  runs  its  course  with  rapid  emaciation,  night* 
sweats,  and  diarrhoea.  Few  patients  stand  such  chronic  suppurative 
fever  long ;  though  I  obser\'ed  a  boy  fourteen  years  old,  with  a  fistula 
remaining  after  resection  of  the  head  of  the  femur  and  general  lardar 
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ceou8  disease,  a  whole  year,  during  which  he  had  a  continued  febris 
remittens ;  he  finally  died  from  general  dropsy. 

The  course  of  chronic  inflammation  may  be  classed  under  two  gen- 
eral heads.  In  the  first  case,  even  the  commencement  of  the  disease 
is  indistinct,  and  can  scarcely  be  stated  with  any  certainty  by  the  pa- 
tient. Sometimes  it  is  a  swelling,  a  moderate  pain,  or  a  slight  dis- 
turbance of  function  that  has  called  attention  to  a  morbid  state.  Cases 
which  have  begun  so  insidiously  usually  maintain  this  character  in 
their  further  course.  In  other  cases,  the  chronic  inflammation  is  a 
remnant  of  an  acute  process ;  the  chronic  course  is  interrupted  from 
time  to  time  by  acute  attacks,  with  fever.  We  can  say  least  that  is 
definite  about  the  duration  of  chronic  inflammation  in  general,  as 
this  above  all  things  depends  on  the  exciting  causes,  to  which  we 
shall  soon  come.  I  only  entreat  you  to  bear  in  mind  that  chronic 
inflammation,  like  the  acute,  has  a  tendency  to  terminate,  to  have  a 
typical  end,  for  the  new  formation  never  goes  beyond  the  develop- 
ment of  certain  characteristic  metamorphoses  of  tissue,  which  lead 
to  development  of  connective  tissue,  or  of  a  cicatrix  in  some  way, 
unless  the  diseased  tissue  is  destroyed  by  disintegration.  Why  it  is 
important  to  remember  this  will  be  clearer  to  you  when  we  treat  of 
the  limitation  of  other  new  formations,  such  as  actual  tumors.  Of 
course  the  new  formation  attains  no  typical  end  when  its  causes  can- 
not be  removed,  or  do  not  spontaneously  disappear,  and  when  organs 
are  destroyed  that  are  necessary  to  Ufe,  or  when  the  strength  is  ex- 
hausted by  suppuration. 


LECTURE    XXIX. 

General  Etiology  of  Chronic  Inflammation.— External  Continued  Irritation. — Causes  \m 
the  Body. — Empirical  Idea  of  Diathesis  and  Dyscrasia. — General  Symptomatology 
and  Treatment  of  Morbid  Diatheses  and  Dyscrasfto.  1.  The  Lymphatic  Diathesis 
(Scrofula) ;  2.  Tuberculous  Dyscrasia  (Tuberculosis) ;  8.  The  Arthritic  Diathesis ; 
4.  The  Scorbutic  Dyscrasia ;  6.  Syphilitic  Dyscrasia. 

To-day  we  come  to  one  of  the  most  important  parts,  not  only  of 
this  section,  but  of  all  medicine,  that  is,  to  the  causes  of  chronic  in- 
flammation. We  saw  how  acute  inflammation  resulted  from  an  irri- 
tant acting  once,  and  varied  according  to  the  anatomical  condition  of 
the  irritated  part,  and  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  irritation,  but  that 
it  ran  a  relatively  short  and  typical  course.  Now  we  have  to  deal 
with  inflammations  that  last  several  months  or  years ;  here  there 
must  be  a  continued  cause,  a  long-acting  irritation,  or  some  abnormal 
reaction  to  simple  irritation.     These  continued  irritations  may  be  of 
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a  purely  local  character ;  let  us  consider  them  for  a  momenta  When 
small  animals,  like  the  itch-insect,  take  up  their  abode  in  the  skin,  as 
they  dig  burrows  like  a  badger's  in  the  superficial  layers  of  the  cutis, 
lay  cgg^,  and  there  lead  their  laborious  life,  they  cause  constant  irri- 
tation of  the  skin ;  to  this  is  added  the  scratching,  and  a  chronic  in- 
flammation of  the  skin  is  thus  caused  and  kept  up.  If  spores  of 
fungus  locate  in  the  epidermis,  and  there  begin  to  grow  and  to  mul- 
tiply to  millions  of  small  vegetable  organisms,  the  skin  will  be  placed 
in  a  state  of  continued  irritation  by  these  little  foreigners ;  and  va- 
rious chronic  cutaneous  eruptions  will  result,  such  as  fiavus,  herpes 
tonsurans,  pityriasis  versicolor,  etc.  If  a  pressure  or  friction  act 
moderately  but  continuously  on  the  skin,  it  also  is  a  chronic  irritation, 
which  is  particularly  apt  to  induce  thickening  of  the  part  of  skin  af- 
fected. The  callous  spots  on  the  heel  and  many  corns  are  the  result 
of  the  continued  friction  and  pressure  induced  by  our  modem  foot- 
coverings.  In  the  same  way  the  workman  who  uses  axe  and  hammer 
a  great  deal  has  callosities  in  the  hand,  the  shoemaker  has  them  on 
the  outer  side  of  the  little  finger  and  hand  where  he  daily  draws  on 
the  pack-thread,  etc  [We  see  the  same  thing  much  more  markedly 
on  the  side  of  the  left  thumb  and  forefinger  in  plasterers,  firom  hold- 
ing their  plaster-board ;  and  at  the  upper  and  posterior  part  of  the 
front  leg  of  some  horses,  from  lying  on  their  iron  shoes.]  Sometimes 
foreign  bodies  in  the  tissue  keep  up  a  continued  chronic  irritation  in 
the  surrounding  parts.  Ck>ntinucd  or  often-repeated  chemical  irrita- 
tion of  the  tissue  may  also  induce  chronic  inflammation ;  for  instance, 
chronic  gastric  catarrh  may  be  caused  by  the  repeated  use  of  schnaps 
or  strong  liquors.  Continued  stagnation  of  blood  and  lymph,  as 
well  as  their  coagulation  in  the  vessels,  first  induces  hyperplasia  of 
the  walls  of  the  vessels,  and  of  the  parts  immediately  around  them, 
distention  and  tortuosity  of  the  vessels,  and  thickening  of  the  tissue; 
the  skin  of  the  leg  is  particularly  exposed  to  this  disease  when  there 
is  any  continued  opposition  to  the  escape  of  venous  blood  from  the 
extremity. 

When  we  have  to  treat  chronic  inflammations  that  may  be  traced 
to  such  external  continued  irritations,  of  which  many  more  illustra- 
tions might  be  given,  the  results  will  be  favorable.  We  get  rid  of 
the  animal  or  vegetable  parasites,  the  foreign  bodies,  the  continued 
pressure,  chemical  influences,  etc.,  and  the  chronic  inflammation  will 
disappear  spontaneously.  So  far  we  have  supposed  a  local  irritation 
acting  continuously  on  healthy  tissue ;  if  you  suppose  a  tolerably  se- 
vere irritation  acting  once  on  a  tissue  already  diseased,  you  cannot 
expect  the  conditions  to  prove  as  favorable  as  in  a  simple  traumatic 
inflammation  of  healthy  tissue ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  results. 
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even  of  the  single  irritation,  will  be  different,  possibly  more  continued, 
because  the  conditions  in  the  tissue  will  not  be  so  favorable  for  typical 
removal  of  the  disturbance.  Suppose  a  portion  of  skin  already  suf- 
fering firom  chronic  inflammation  to  be  superficially  contused,  this  sin- 
gle irritation  may  induce  chronic  suppuration,  or  even  progressive  ul- 
ceration, which,  under  normal  conditions,  would  quickly  have  gone  on 
to  new  formation  of  epidermis  and  healing. 

The  cases  where  we  find  such  purely  local  causes  for  the  origin 
and  continuance  of  chronic  inflammation  are  comparatively  rare.  In 
the  great  majority  of  cases  the  cause  is  not  so  evident;  the  case 
must  be  watched  and  tried  in  various  ways  before  we  can  obtain  any 
clew  to  the  etiology  of  most  chronic  inflammations  and  diseases.  We 
have  not  here  mentioned  miasm  and  contagion  from  the  domain  of 
general  etiology ;  and  we  may  leave  them  out  of  the  question,  for 
there  is  nothing  to  show  that  chronic  inflammation  may  arise  from  a 
single  action  of  contagion  or  miasm.  It  is  true  there  are  chronic 
malarial  diseases,  such  as  intermittents,  etc. ;  but  there  the  cause  of 
injury  acts  continuously,  and  not  unfrequently  the  disease  can  only  be 
cured  by  removing  the  patient  from  the  miasmatic  atmosphere ;  hence 
this  case  corresponds  to  a  continued  external  irritation.  The  same  is 
true  of  repeatedly  catching  cold,  where  the  new  attack  affects  the 
body  already  diseased,  and  thus  induces  chronicity  of  the  process. 
But  all  this  does  not  sufiice  for  the  etiology  of  chronic  inflammations; 
we  must  also  look  for  the  causes  in  certain  congenital  or  developed 
conditions  of  the  whole  body.  Let  us  hear  what  experience  teaches 
on  this  subject. 

On  careful  observation  we  first  notice  that  certain  forms  of  chronic 
inflammation  constantly  recur  in  certain  organs  and  certain  parts  of 
the  body ;  that  at  the  same  time  they  show  themselves  chiefly  at  cer- 
tain ages  and  in  persons  presenting  some  similarities  in  their  external 
conditions.  Thus  we  see  children  of  the  same  class,  who  are  pecu- 
liarly disposed  to  chronic  swelling  and  suppuration  of  the  lymphatic 
glands,  joints,  and  bones,  other  persons  who  are  chiefly  affected  by 
insidious  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  others  who  are  particularly  liable 
to  colds  and  have  pains  in  the  different  muscles  and  joints.  We  also 
see  that  such  persons,  who  are  constantly  being  attacked  in  the  same 
way,  transfer  their  individual  pathological  peculiarities  to  their  de- 
scendants ;  that  those  leaving  such  legacies  have  in  their  turn  received 
them  from  their  fathers  or  mothers.  To  obtain  some  clear  idea  of 
hidividual  morbid  predispositions  in  this  chaos,  persons  predisposed 
to  certain  chronic  diseases  were  divided  into  groups  ;  thus,  in  a  purely 
empirical  manner,  men  were  divided,  according  to  morbid  dispositions 
or  diatheses,  into  lymphatic,  scrofulous,  tuberculous,  rheumatic,  etc. 
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terms  which  at  first  merely  meant  that  the  scrofulous,  for  instance, 
were  especially  predisposed  to  glandular  diseases ;  the  tuberculous  to 
the  development  of  ulcerating  nodules,  etc.  Subsequently  this  group- 
ing was  carried  further,  and  it  was  concluded  that  a  certain  morbid 
condition  of  the  physiological  processes  of  the  entire  body  must  lie  at 
the  root  of  such  predispositions.  A  morbid  material,  or  essence,  a 
materia  peccans,  was  supposed  to  exist  in  the  body ;  the  most  natural 
bearer  of  this  was  the  blood,  for  this  passed  through  the  entire  body, 
and  its  condition  certainly  gave  a  measure  for  the  more  or  less  normal 
or  pathological  condition  of  the  entire  body.  The  word  dyscrasia  (a 
bad  mixture)  indicated  such  a  pathological  condition  of  the  blood ; 
hence  a  scrofulous,  tuberculous,  etc.,  dyscrasia  were  spoken  of.  It  is, 
however,  a  strange  idea  to  burden  the  blood  alone  with  the  patho- 
logical changes  of  the  whole  body,  and  assume,  as  it  were,  that  infec- 
tion of  the  whole  body  resulted  from  it.  Tliis  could  only  be  acknowl- 
edged in  cases  where  an  abnormal  material  was  introduced  into  the 
blood  from  without,  as  we  have  seen  to  be  the  case  in  poisoned 
wounds.  But  this  is  not  the  case  in  the  dyscrasiae  under  consideration, 
or  at  least  it  is  only  partially  so ;  but  the  morbid  dispositions  develop 
in  the  body  itself  from  causes  little  known,  if  they  be  not  handed 
down  as  an  inheritance  from  the  parents.  The  blood  is  no  more 
absolutely  stable  than  any  other  tissue  of  the  body ;  it  is  constantly 
being  renewed,  partly  used  up  and  again  renewed,  etc. ;  we  do  not 
certainly  know  the  source  for  the  renewal  of  the  blood-corpuscles; 
you  know  from  physiology  that  the  serum  of  the  blood  is  constantly 
being  regenerated  from  the  lymph,  and  this  again  from  the  chyle- 
vessels  of  the  intestines,  and  you  also  know  that  fluid  constituents 
from  the  blood  are  excreted  by  kidneys,  lungs,  and  skin.  How  little 
we  know  of  these  things,  and  how  complicated  even  these  little  affairs 
are  I  I  lead  you  to  this  consideration  to  add  that  normal  blood  can 
only  form  from  a  healthy  body,  and  the  reverse ;  hence  that  we 
cannot  phj'siologically  speak  of  a  one-sided  disease  of  the  blood.  But 
there  would  be  no  use  waging  war  against  and  trying  to  root  out  the 
words  dyscrasia  and  diathesis,  now  firmly  embedded  in  medical  Ian* 
guage.  It  would  do  science  no  harm  to  use  them  forever  with  the 
above  meaning ;  we  must  have  a  name  for  these  things,  for  they  are 
not  myths,  but  are  facts  that  have  been  observed  for  centuries,  although 
their  significance  has  varied  greatly.  We  may  go  too  far  in  classify- 
ing persons  in  this  matter,  if  we  ascribe  to  every  one  a  pathological 
diathesis,  or  try  to  place  every  patient  in  one  of  the  chief  divisions. 
Although  there  might  theoretically  be  a  certain  amount  of  correctness 
in  supposing  that  in  our  present  state  of  cultivation  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  an  absolutely  healthy  man,  still,  it  would  be  very  senseless 
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to  try  to  maiDtain  this  in  practice.  And  jou  must  not  suppose  that 
it  is  always  so  easy  to  class  eveiy  patient  in  certain  groups,  just  as 
plants  are  analyzed  and  their  systems  determined,  for  all  classes  of 
men  may  breed  with  each  other ;  moreover,  some  abnormally-formed 
individuals  may  become  perfectly  normal  in  the  course  of  time,  and 
the  reverse ;  thus  a  number  of  middle  forms  naturally  result,  which 
defy  any  classification.  There  are  now,  as  there  have  at  all  times 
been,  physicians  who  are  too  skeptical  about  the  existence  of  a  gen- 
eral morbid  disposition  to  certain  forms  of  disease,  and  only  acknowl- 
edge local  and  partly  only  accidental  irritations  as  causes.  Such  a 
hyperskeptical  current  ran  through  modem  medicine  a  short  time 
since,  and  was  perfectly  justified,  for  the  crasis  doctrine  had  become 
so  luxuriant,  that  there  was  scarcely  a  variety  of  inflammation,  scarcely 
a  disease,  in  fact,  which  was  not  based  on  some  specific  crasis.  Who- 
ever observes  independently  and  carefully,  and  at  the  same  time  has 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  a  variety  of  patients,  will  certainly  arrive 
at  the  correct  view  in  the  course  of  time,  and  will  neither  throw  him- 
self too  unreservedly  into  the  arms  of  the  crasis  theory,  nor  set  aside, 
as  illusions  and  deceptions,  the  experiences  of  centuries.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion whether  it  be  of  any  practical  value  to  use  such  terms  as  scrofu- 
lous or  syphilitic  inflammation,  if  it  would  not  be  better  to  regard 
the  chronic  inflammatory  processes  without  any  regard  to  their  origin. 
The  future  will  decide  this  question ;  at  present  I  deem  it  my  duty  as 
teacher  to  dear  your  views  on  these  points  as  much  as  possible,  and 
to  place  you  in  a  position  to  be  able  to  understand  all  your  colleagues 
speaking  on  these  subjects,  no  matter  to  what  school  they  belong. 
But  enough  of  this  general  explanation ;  let  us  draw  a  brief  sketch  of 
the  diflerent  diatheses  and  dyscrasise : 

1.  The  li/mphatic  or  8(n'o/iUou8  dicUheais  (scrofula).  This  tendency 
to  disease  exists  chiefly  during  childhood,  though  more  advanced  ages 
are  not  free  from  it.  Persons  with  this  diathesis,  especially  ohildren, 
are  greatly  disposed  to  chronic  inflammatory  swellings  of  the  lym- 
phatic glands,  even  after  inconsiderable  irritations,  to  certain  inflam- 
mations of  the  skin  (eczema,  impetigo),  especially  of  the  face  and 
head,  to  catarrhal  inflammations  of  the  mucous  membranes,  especially 
of  the  conjunctiva,  more  rarely  of  the  intestinal  canal  and  respiratory 
organs,  to  chronic  inflammations  of  the  periosteum  and  of  the  synovial 
membranes  of  the  joints.  As  regards  the  swelling  of  the  lymphatic 
glands,  especially  of  the  submaxillary  and  occipital,  it  has  been  asserted 
that  it  is  merely  a  result  of  irritation  from  dentition,  or  of  the 
eczematous  eruptions  on  the  head,  of  the  inflammations  of  the  eye, 
ear,  eta ;  this  is  partly  correct,  but  even  taking  this  view,  that  all 
swellings  of  the  lymphatic  glands  are  secondary,  even  then  for  the 
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glands  to  swell  after  dentition,  for  instance,  there  must  be  an  abnor- 
mal irritability  of  the  lymphatic  system  such  as  does  not  exist  in  all 
children ;  moreover,  such  local  irritations  cannot  always  be  found  for 
the  affections  of  the  bronchial  and  mesenteric  glands,  which  are  almost 
as  frequent.  It  is  also  a  morbid  stat€  for  the  swellings  of  the 
lymphatic  glands  to  last  longer  than  the  irritation,  and  even  subse- 
quently to  increase  without  apparent  cause.  It  may  be  acknowledged 
that  some  of  the  above  affections — for  instance,  part  of  the  scrofulous 
diseases  of  the  joints — are  caused  by  injuries,  contusions,  etc. ;  but  the 
fact  that  they  take  a  chronic  and  to  some  extent  entirely  peculiar, 
constant  course,  is  due  to  abnormal  condition  of  the  tissue,  which  ab- 
normal condition  is  so  spread  over  the  entire  body  that  it  cannot  be 
regarded  as  a  purely  local,  but  must  be  considered  a  universal  condi- 
tion. Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  explain  this  local  and  gen- 
eral abnormity,  especially  to  refer  the  "  ch  Tonicity ''  to  a  continuance 
of  the  irritation,  so  as  to  escape  the  enigma  of  an  organism  reacting 
differently  to  one  irritant  from  what  it  does  to  another.  Hence  it 
has  been  assumed  that  the  matters  formed  by  a  chemical  change  in 
the  tissues,  from  whatever  cause,  were  not  taken  up  by  the  lymph- 
and  blood-vessels  and  removed  from  the  diseased  organ,  but  remained 
there  and  induced  continued  inflammatory  irritation.  I  am  far  from 
denying  that  this  takes  place  occasionall}' ;  but  even  if  it  were  always 
true,  the  peculiarity  just  mentioned  of  this  or  that  organ  still  remains 
abnormal  in  these  persons.  In  short,  we  do  not  thus  escape  the  fact 
that  these  persons  differ  from  the  majority  either  in  certain  tissues 
or  in  toto,  Cliildren  fall  times  without  number  on  knee,  hip,  or 
elbow,  without  any  disease  resulting,  or  else  the  effects  pass  off  in  a 
few  days,  even  without  treatment  and  when  there  has  been  consid- 
erable bruising,  as  shown  by  the  extensive  extravasation,  swelling, 
and  pain.  But  even  after  slight  injuries  some  children  have  chronic 
inflammations  of  the  joints  ;  these  are  exceptions ;  there  is,  however, 
no  objection  to  regarding  them  as  a  peculiar  pathological  race.  At- 
tempts have  been  made  to  diagnose  the  scrofulous  diathesis  from  the 
general  appearance  and  condition  of  the  child.  The  following  is  the 
picture  usually  drawn  of  a  scrofulous  child  :  blond  hair,  blue  eyes, 
very  white  skin  with  thick  cellular  membrane,  thick  lips,  pot-belly, 
voracious  appetite,  and  tendency  to  constipation  {torpid  scrofula). 
In  practice  you  will  meet  some  of  the  originals  of  this  ywrtrait,  but 
you  will  see  many  other  cases  not  at  all  like  it,  which  nevertheless 
suffer  from  typical  scrofula.  I  do  not  attach  much  importance  to 
these  external  symptoms.  In  regard  to  the  course  and  terminations 
of  chronic  inflammation  in  scrofulous  children,  we  may  make  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  :  In  a  few  cases  the  chronic  inflammatory  swelling 
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sooner  or  later  subsides  entirely,  and  the  parts  become  perfectly  nor- 
mal. The  course  with  suppuration  is  the  most  frequent,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  special  nature  of  the  case  this  may  be  quite  acute,  as  it  is 
in  inflammation  of  the  submaxillary  glands  and  in  inflammations  of 
the  joints.  Often  the  disease  remains  chronic  for  years ;  abscesses, 
fistulas,  ulcers,  etc.,  form.  Early  suppuration  occurs,  especially  in 
somewhat  emaciated,  debilitated,  badly-nourished  children,  who  are 
very  liable  to  fever  (erethitic  scrofula),  and  its  prognosis  is  very  bad. 
The  termination  of  the  inflammation  in  caseous  degeneration  is  not 
rare  ;  it  is  particularly  frequent  in  the  Ijrmphatic  glands  ;  of  course  it 
must  have  a  very  bad  effect  on  the  general  nutrition,  when  the  mesen- 
teric glands  are  degenerated  in  this  way,  and  the  chyle-ducts  thus 
mostly  obstructed  ;  incurable  atrophy  of  the  entire  body  may  thus  be 
induced.  The  lymphatic  diathesis  is  in  most  cases  congenital,  and  is 
transmitted  from  generation  to  generation  ;  but  it  may  also  be  devel- 
oped by  improper  modes  of  life.  Among  the  most  injurious  causes 
are  given  :  chief  or  exclusive  diet  of  potatoes,  flour,  or  sour  bread ; 
unhealthy,  damp  dwellings  ;  lack  of  cleanliness,  fresh  air,  etc.  It  is 
indeed  difficult  to  prove  if  all  this  be  correct ;  at  all  events,  if  the 
above  causes  always  induced  scrofula,  it  would  be  much  more  frequent 
than  it  now  is  among  the  poor. 

To  state  in  a  few  words  what  is  at  present  understood  by  a  lymphat- 
ic constitution  or  scrofula,  it  may  be  considered — 1,  as  a  disposition 
to  chronic  inflammation  of  the  skin,  bones,  and  joints,  in  which  the 
inflammation  may  lead  to  development  of  granulations,  of  pus,  and 
to  caseous  degeneration ;  2,  as  existing  when  swellings  of  the  lym- 
phatic glands,  even  when  induced  by  temporary  irritation,  continue 
long  in  the  same  state,  or  even  increase  without  new  peripheral  irri- 
tation. 

We  shall  here  pass  at  once  to  the  treatment  of  scrofula  in  general. 
First  of  all,  the  diet  should  be  regulated  ;  good  animal  food,  eggs,  and 
milk,  well-baked  wheaten  bread,  occasional  baths,  residence  in  fresh, 
healthy  air,  a  hardening  mode  of  life,  are  the  most  important  reme- 
dies, but  from  the  circumstances  they  are  often  the  most  difficult  to 
employ ;  in  prescribing  the  diet,  special  attention  must  often  be  paid 
to  the  individual  case,  especially  as  to  whether  there  is  a  tendency  to 
lardaceous  disease  or  atrophy,  whether  the  digestive  organs  are  nor- 
mal, or  were  ruined  in  youth  by  improper  diet.  As  the  disease  is 
very  common  among  the  poor  (without  the  rich  being  free  from  it, 
however),  these  dietetic  and  hygienic  rules  are  particularly  difficult  to 
follow.  The  number  of  internal  anti-scrofulous  remedies  is  very  great ; 
the  object  is  not,  as  was  formerly  supposed,  to  introduce  a  speciflc 
remedy  as  an  antidote  to  some  unknown  poison  circulating  in  the 
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blood,  for  the  latter  does  not  exist ;  but  the  treatment  should  be  purely 
symptomatic,  and  usually  general.  From  the  above,  you  see. that 
scrofula  is  not  a  muteria  peccans  in  the  blood,  but  only  a  debility  of 
the  organization  in  some  direction,  a  more  or  less  intense  predisposi- 
tion to  peculiar  forms  of  disease.  This  is  a  decided  difference  from, 
and  an  advance  beyond,  the  old  view  of  the  disease.  From  my  ex- 
planation you  may  also  understand  those  recent  skeptics  i^ho  think 
that  all  chronic  inflammations  in  children  are  of  similar  origin,  and 
that  it  is  consequently  unnecessary  in  each  case  of  chronic  inflamma- 
tion of  the  lymphatic  glands,  or  in  articular  inflammation,  to  add  that 
it  is  scrofulous  or  depends  on  a  lymphatic  diathesis.  Possibly  these 
expressions  may  disappear  in  the  course  of  time,  as  they  will  be  ren- 
dered unnecessary  by  greater  clearness  of  ideas,  but  it  is  not  correct 
to  say  that  all  chronic  inflammations  in  children  have  the  same  origin, 
for  some  of  them  may  be  due  to  hereditary  or  developed  syphilis;  and 
in  adults  there  are  many  other  constitutional  predispositions  besides 
those  that  have  hitherto  been  termed  scrofulous  or  tuberculous,  and 
which  consist  in  the  predisposition  to  chronic  inflammations  ending  in 
suppuration,  caseous  degeneration,  and  ulceraticn.  It  seems  to  me 
that  there  cau  be  no  doubt  that  these  processes  are,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, opposed  to  other  forms  of  chronic  inflammation — ^for  instance, 
to  those  depending  on  interstitial  proliferation  of  connective  tissue 
(cirrhosis  of  the  lii'er,  morbus  Brightii,  gray  degeneration  of  the 
medulla  spinalis,  etc.). 

Many  things  have  been  tried  to  improve  the  lymphatic  diathesis. 
Formerly  purgatives  were  occasionally  given,  and  in  England  particu- 
larly small  doses  of  mercury  were  administered  ;  this  is  well  suited  to 
fat  scrofulous  children  ;  burnt  sponge,  folia  juglandis  regiae,  herba 
jacea,  acorn-coffee,  and  bitter  medicines,  were  recommended,  and  are 
still  used.  At  present,  cod-liver  oil  is  most  used  as  an  anti-scrofuletic, 
as  it  is  not  only  considered  to  have  a  specific  action  against  the  scrofu- 
lous diathesis,  but  is  very  properly  prized  as  exceedingl}'  nutritious, 
and  hence  is  especially  used  in  emaciated  scrofulous  children  ;  in  fat 
children  it  might  even  prove  injurious.  Some  of  the  preparations  of 
iodine  act  very  well  in  scrofula ;  but  they  should  be  employed  care- 
fully, and  in  fat  rather  than  in  atrophic  children  ;  iodide  of  iron  is  best 
in  pale  fat  children,  with  fungous  inflammations  of  the  joints.  The 
easily -digested  preparations  of  iron  are  very  valuable  remedies  in 
scrofula  patients  with  ansemia.  Salt-water  baths  also  act  beneficially  ; 
these  may  either  be  used  at  the  springs,  in  Germany,  for  instance,  at 
Kreuznach,  Rheme,Wittekind,  Coblenz,  TtJlz,  Reichenhall ;  in  Austria, 
at  Hall,  Tsc^hl ;  in  Switzerland,  at  Rheinfelden,  Schweizerhall,  LAvey,or 
Bex ;  or,  they  may  be  prepared  at  home  by  adding  from,  according 
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to  the  size  of  the  bath,  one  to  three  pounds  of  salt  to  a  warm  bath. 
For  a  large  child,  sea-baths  may  be  recommended ;  for  weakly  chil- 
dren, warm  baths  with  the  addition  of  malt  and  aromatic  herbs.  In 
fat  scrofulous  children,  Niemeyer  recommends  wrapping  the  whole 
body  in  wet  sheets ;  I  have  seen  good  results  from  this  in  some  cases. 
Some  physicians  also  recommend  sulphur-springs,  especially  the  hot 
ones,  in  scrofulous  diseases  of  the  joints ;  so  far,  I  have  seen  more 
harm  than  good  from  them.  You  see  there  is  no  lack  of  remedies  ; 
still  we  rarely  succeed  in  improving  the  constitution  by  them,  and  can- 
not prevent  relapses  in  all  cases.  Sometimes,  too,  the  local  process 
attains  such  a  grade  as  to  be  of  itself  dangerous  to  life,  and  the  local 
remedies  must  be  mostly  relied  on.  As  before  stated,  the  tendency 
to  these  diseases  greatly  decreases  in  the  course  of  years ;  but  many 
children  die  of  the  diseases  of  the  bones  and  joints. 

2.  The  tubercidotM  dyscrasia.  Tuberculosis,  The  name  of  this 
disease  comes  from  tuberculum^  the  nodule,  because  chronic  inflam- 
mations due  to  this  disease  appear  as  small  nodules,  or  tubercles,  at 
first  scarcely  as  large  as  a  millet-seed,  often  microscopic.  If  you 
analyze  one  of  these  nodules  with  the  microscope,  you  find  it  to  con- 
sist of  a  number  of  medium-sized,  round  cells,  which  increase  in  the 
periphery  of  the  nodule,  while  in  its  midst  the  short-lived  cells  have 
already  broken  down  to  a  fine,  molecular,  dry  pulp,  which,  when  the 
nodule  is  very  large,  becomes  yellow  and  caseous. 

The  recent  investigations  of  SchUppel^  Langhans^  Rindfleisch^ 
and  others  agree  that  large  multinucleated  masses  of  protoplasm,  so- 
called  giant  cells,  are  often  found  in  the  centre  of  young  tubercles  ; 
we  shall  speak  of  these  further  when  describing  the  new  formation 
of  bone.  The  nuclei  in  the  giant  cells  of  tubercle  are  often  exqui- 
sitely arranged  about  the  periphery.  But  these  giant  cells  do  not 
always  occur  in  tubercles.  We  often  see  in  the  peritoneum  an  in- 
discriminate grouping  of  large  and  small  cells  as  a  commencement 
of  tubercle ;  and  near  these  distinctly  round  or  very  irregular  but 
sharply-bounded  new  formations  there  are  more  diffuse  (tuberculous) 
infiltrations,  which  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  ordinary  in- 
flammatory infiltration,  except  by  the  fact  that  the  cells  are  nearly 
double  the  size  of  wandering  cells  which  form  the  first  cellular  infil- 
tration in  acute  inflammation. 

A  great  peculiarity,  especially  noticed  by  Rindfleischy  is  that  tu- 
bercle often  develops  on  and  in  the  walls  of  small  arteries  and  lym- 
phatics, but  very  rarely  in  veins. 

There  are  various  views  about  the  origin  of  the  cells  which  form 
tubercles.  If  they  are  wandering  cells,  they  must  enlarge  very  rap- 
idly soon  after  their  escape  from  the  capillaries  and  veins ;  on  the 
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whole,  raodem  observers  are  little  inclined  to  this  view,  Rim^iach, 
Kundrat,  and  others  hold  that  tubercle-cella  develop  mostly  from 
proliferation  of  endothelium,  especially  that  of  the  blood-vessels, 
lymphatic?,  and  serous  membranes.  Jtin<^fleiach  thinks  they  may 
also  develop  from  the  muscle-cells  of  the  arteries ;  Ziegler  has 
proved  that  they  may  result  from  confluence  of  wandering  celK 
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Regarding  the  subsequent  fate  of  these  small  neoplasia,  the  most 
essential  and  peculiar  thing  about  them  is  that  vessels  do  not  de- 
velop in  them  any  more  than  in  purely  epithelial  neoplasia,  although 
their  periphery  is  very  vascular.  Very  rarely  cases  occur  where  the 
tubercles  gradually  become  Glamcnt-nodules.  Wliile  every  other 
neoplasm  is  accompanied  by  growth  of  vessels,  in  tubercles  this  is 
wanting  entirely,  as  has  been  lately  shown  again  by  Rin^ltiach, 
JJeilzmann,  &nd  others.  The  result  of  thb  is  that  the  young  neo- 
plasia cannot  live  long;  it  dies  in  the  centre,  but  the  periphery  sui^ 
vives.  The  dead  centre  occasionally  breaks  down  into  &  fine,  punc- 
tate, amorphous  substance,  which  to  the  naked  eye  appears  m  a 
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dry,  cheesy  pulp  ;  in  short,  as  a  result  of  its  lack  of  blood-vessels, 
the  tubercle  undergoes  cheesy  degeneralion.  Possibly  the  tubercle 
might  enlarge  ad  infinitum  by  new  cellular  iii61tration  of  the  tissue 
around  the  primary  focus,  but  this  rarely  happens.  The  large  cheesy 
deposits  found  in  the  brain,  testicle,  etc.,  in  most  cases  result  from 
confluence  of  numerous  small  nodules,  of  which  we  often  fiad  num- 
bers in  the  vicinity  of  large  caseous  nodules. 

This  brings  ua  to  the  relation  of  the  tissue  to  the  tubercle  scat- 
tered through  it.  I  would  here  remark  that  the  miliary  nodules 
usually  appear  in  large  numbers  in  the  organ  or  part  affected.  Just 
around  the  tuberc!e  there  is  generally  a  subacute  iaflammation  with 
free  cell-in  filtration  and  vascularization ;  this  may  lead  to  suppura- 
tive softening  of  the  tissues,  chronic  abscesses,  and  ulceration  ;  thua 
a  cavity  is  formed  which  contains  pus,  softened  shreds  of  tissue,  and 
caseous  tubercle.  The  inflamed  parts  around  the  tubercle  may  be 
drawn  into  the  caseous  degeneration,  and  a  large  cheesy  deposit 
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forms,  whicli  shall  contain  the  primary  tubercle  ;  tliis  may  suhse- 
quently  soften  by  periplieral  suppuration,  or  after  encapsulation  may 
become  ca1c:ireGiis.  If  tubercles  form  in  mucous  membrnnes,  as  in 
the  larynjt,  intestine,  ureters,  bladder,  or  uterus,  besides  the  tubei^ 
culous  infiltrations  and  ulecnitions  there  is  purulent  catarrh,  with 
free  detachment  of  epithelium,  especially  in  the  pulmonary  alveoli 
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(desquamative  pneumonia,  JSuM).  In  all  of  these  cases  the  diseased 
part  may  be,  but  unfortunately  rarely  is,  encapsulated  by  firm  con- 
nective tissue,  after  undergoing  metamorphosis ;  and  after  evacuation 
or  calciBcation  of  the  contents,  the  capsule  may  shrink  to  a  firm  cic- 
atrix. But  in  serous  membranes,  and  especially  in  the  peritoneum, 
the  infiammation  caused  by  presence  of  tubercles  leads  at  once  to 
development  of  connective  tissue,  which  not  only  encapsulates  the 
nodules,  but  causes  such  an  intimate  adhesion  of  the  intestines  to 
each  other  and  to  the  walls  of  the  abdomen,  that  they  can  scarcely 
be  separated  on  autopsy. 

As  regards  the  occurrence  of  tubercles  in  different  organs,  none 
are  exempt,  though  some  are  more  predisposed  than  others.  Tuber- 
cles are  most  frequently  found  in  the  lungs,  especially  at  their  apices; 
there  are  usually  many  at  one  time ;  they  unite,  the  walls  of  the 
bronchi  are  implicated  in  the  process,  they  are  destroyed,  and  the 
caseous,  partially-softened  contents  of  the  tubercles  are  coughed  up; 
sometimes  blood-vessels  are  ruptured,'  giving  rise  to  spitting  of 
blood  or  pulmonary  haemorrhage.  A  space  thus  left  by  softened 
tubercle  is  called  a  cavity.  It  is  not  our  object  to  enter  more  into 
detail ;  you  will  hereafter  learn  enough  of  this  imhappy  disease  in  the 
clinic.  Next  to  the  lungs,  the  most  frequent  location  of  the  disease 
is  in  the  laryngeal  mucous  membrane,  then  in  the  intestinal  mucous 
membrane,  even  in  the  rectum,  where  the  tuberculous  ulcers  and  ab- 
scesses also  acquire  a  surgical  interest.  Tubercles  also  occur  in  the 
bones,  especially  in  the  spongy  ones,  such  as  the  calcaneus,  bodies 
of  the  vertebrae,  and  upper  epiphyses  of  the  tibia.  Although  the 
lymphatic  glands  are  often  diseased  in  tuberculosis,  miliary  tubercle 
proper  is  hardly  ever  seen  in  them;  still  SchUppel  found  them 
there  also. 

The  views  as  to  the  etiology  of  tuberculosis  have  changed  wonder- 
fully of  late  years.  Formerly  it  was  not  doubted  that  it  was  partly 
an  idiopathic  disease,  partly  due  to  hereditary  predisposition.  Hence 
we  spoke  of  a  tuberculous  as  we  did  of  a  scrofulous  diathesis,  and  the 
two  were  considered  as  related,  although  not  identical.  JLaennec 
started  the  view  that  the  small  nodular  neoplasias  (gray  miliary  tuber- 
cles) were  the  primary  development,  and  by  confluence  and  growth  led 
to  the  destruction  of  the  affected  tissues.  The  division  of  tubercles 
into  miliary  gray  points  and  into  cheesy  nodules,  the  very  peculiar 
acute  miliary  tuberculosis,  the  connection  of  tuberculosis  with  other 
and  especially  with  chronic  suppurative  inflammations  and  those 
tending  to  caseous  degeneration,  were  gradually  developed  and  in 
many  places  remain  obscure,  although  the  idea  of  tubercle  has  been 
rendered  more  limited  and  precise  by  VirchoWy  so  that  at  present 
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every  new  formation  that  has  undergone  caseous  degeneration  is  not 
considered  as  tubercle.  It  was  reserved  for  BuMy  by  careful  experi- 
ments, to  arrive  at  the  idea  that  acute  miliar}*  tuberculosis  was  the  pro- 
per type  of  tuberculous  disease ;  he  found  it  mostly  combined  with  old 
caseous  or  purulent  inflammatory  foci ;  he  made  the  bold  assertion 
that  it  always  resulted  from  absorption  of  substances  from  these  foci. 
According  to  this,  tuberculosis  was  an  infectious  disease,  a  sort  of 
nodular  exanthema  on  and  in  internal  organs,  caused  by  the  absorp- 
tion of  an  injurious  substance,  particularly  from  old  caseous  points  of 
inflammation  in  the  lymphatic  glands,  lungs,  bone,  etc.,  and  some  of 
these  particles  may  have  a  specific  infectious  action,  as  emboli  in  the 
lymph-  and  blood-vessels.  Investigations  of  late  years  have  shown 
that  many  destructions — in  the  lungs,  for  instance — which  previ- 
ously had  been  considered  due  to  miliary  tuberculosis  as  a  matter  of 
course,  are  inspissated,  caseous,  and  partly-softened  spots,  that  must 
be  regarded  as  the  result  of  a  simple  chronic,  ulcerative  inflammation, 
as  no  miliary  tubercles  are  found  in  them,  but  only  large-celled  infil- 
tration. It  seems,  indeed,  that  even  in  pulmonary  tuberculosis  the 
formation  of  true  tubercle  is  to  be  regarded  as  secondary  and  fre- 
quent, but  by  no  means  necessary.  Niemeyer  deserves  great  credit 
for  his  practical  application  of  this  view,  according  to  which  a  diathc' 
eaia  to  chronic  punUent  inflammatiotia  of  certain  orgaiUy  hut  not  the 
tuberculoids  infection^  would  he  congenital.  This  view  is  of  lato 
greatly  supported  by  the  fact  that  attempts  to  render  animals,  espe- 
cially Guinea-pigs  and  rabbits,  tuberculous,  have  succeeded.  In  these 
little  animals  irritation  of  very  short  duration  excites  inflammation  with 
caseous  purulent  products,  and  from  this  focus  results  a  tuberculous 
dyscrasia,  which  evinces  itself  in  the  production  partly  of  miliary  tuber- 
cles, especially  on  the  serous  membranes,  partly  of  yellow  nodules  in  the 
lung,  liver,  spleen,  etc.,  and  causes  death.  These  very  interesting  ex- 
periments, which  were  begun  by  Villemin,And  repeated  by  Xc^erf  and 
Wj/88,  JFor,  Klehs,  Cohnheim^  Waldenhurgy  Menzel^  and  others,  with 
the  same  result,  but  with  different  interpretations,  seem  to  me  to  prove, 
what  I  have  always  maintained,  that  tubercle  is  merely  a  peculiar 
form  of  inflammatory  new  formation  ;  that  is,  that  BuhVa  view  is 
correct.  But  it  is  important  to  remember  that  these  inoculations 
only  succeeded  in  animals  having  a  tendency  to  cheesy  degeneration, 
as  rabbits,  etc.  Hinilfleiach  says  these  animals  become  tuberculous 
whenever  they  have  a  chronic  inflammation.  In  dogs  the  inoculation 
does  not  succeed. 

[The  tendency  for  patients  with  points  of  cheesy  degeneration 
to  become  tuberculous,  explains  the  presence  of  young  miliary  tu- 
bercles in  the  lungs  of  patients  with  advanced  phthisis  ;  the  latter 
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occasioned  the  former.  A  long  step  in  the  etiology  of  phthisis  was 
made  when  VUleminy  from  numerous  experiments,  declared  the 
transmission  of  tuberculosis  from  one  person  to  another ;  he  said  if 
tuberculous  matter  was  introduced  into  the  body  of  an  animal,  it 
acquired  true  tuberculosis.  It  made  no  difference  if  the  introduc- 
tion was  by  inoculation,  injection,  or  feeding  ;  it  was  only  important 
that  the  tuberculous  matter  should  be  fresh  and  undecomposed. 

It  is  only  of  late  that  the  numerous  apparent  contradictions  in 
the  results  of  different  experimenters  have  been  explained.  First  it 
was  shown  that  the  introduction  of  indifferent  bodies  only  induced 
tuberculosis  when  the  animals  were  at  the  same  time  exposed  to 
other  opportunities  for  infection  with  tubercle.  It  was  found  that 
rabbits  became  tuberculous  in  the  laboratories  where  these  experi- 
ments were  made,  even  when  nothing  was  done  to  them  ;  when  not 
in  the  laboratory,  tuberculization  did  not  follow  inoculation  with 
indifferent  bodies,  and  they  could  be  inoculated  with  all  kinds  of 
caseous  inflammatory  products  without  showing  signs  of  tubercu- 
losis, but  that  certain  pathological  products  invariably  produced  it. 
It  makes  no  difference  whether  for  this  purpose  we  use  a  piece  of 
tuberculous  peritonaeum,  pia  mater,  or  cheesy  portion  of  lung,  tes- 
ticle, or  lymphatic  gland  ;  always  within  a  short  time,  according 
to  Cohnheim  and  Scdomanseny  in  rabbits  the  twenty-first  day,  in 
Guinea-pigs  a  week  earlier,  there  was  an  eruption  of  tubercles,  when 
the  inoculation  was  made  from  man  to  the  animal  or  from  one  ani- 
mal to  another. 

From  these  undoubted  results  of  experiments  tuberculosis  must 
be  regarded  as  a  peculiarly  infectious  disease  ;  all  caseous  products 
do  not  induce  it,  only  those  are  active  that  had  previously  been 
regarded  as  products  of  tuberculous  neoplasia,  but  are  now  consid- 
ered the  cause.  Hence  the  views  held  originally  by  Laennec  and 
Rokitansky  as  to  the  causal  relation  of  acute  miliary  tuberculosis 
and  tuberculous  infiltration,  again  took  position.  Tuberculosis  is 
excited  by  the  transfer  of  tuberculous  matter,  and  by  nothing  else. 

Observation  showed  that  not  only  specific  tuberculous  products, 
as  sputa,  infiltrated  tissue,  etc.,  proved  active,  but  investigation  of 
tuberculosis  in  cattle  (so-called  Perlmcht)  showed  that  feeding  on 
the  milk  of  cows  with  this  disease  could  transfer  it  to  other  animals  ; 
or  that  living  in  the  same  stall  with  them  would  communicate  the 
disease.  ViUemin  has  found  that  dry,  dusty  tuberculous  matter  re- 
mained active,  so  it  was  natural  to  suppose  that  tuberculosis  in  man 
could  also  be  induced  by  a  material  and  probably  dust-like  conta- 
gion, and,  from  the  great  frequency  of  the  primary  disease  in  the 
lungs,  that  they  were  the  most  common  way  for  the  infection  to 
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enter  the  body ;  hence  Cohnlieim  called  it  an  mhalation-difleafle, 
although  the  virus  may  be  taken  in  by  the  intestines  and  other  ways. 

Transfer  of  the  disease  from  man  to  animals,  dogs,  rabbits,  etc., 
by  inhalation  of  finely-divided  products,  has  been  proved  by  numer- 
ous cases  from  acute  miliary  tubercle,  tuberculous  sputa,  and  the 
products  of  cheesy  metamorphoses  from  the  lungs  and  lymph-glands, 
and  granulations  from  scrofulous  inflammations  of  the  bones  and 
joints.  So  you  see  MokUanaky  was  correct  when,  in  his  fundamen- 
tal work,  he  described  yellow  tubercles,  cheesy  metamorphosis,  tu- 
berculous infiltration,  tuberculosis  of  the  bones  and  synovial  mem- 
branes, as  results  of  tuberculosis,  and  treated  scrofulous  inflammation 
of  the  lymphatic  glands  as  tuberculosis  of  these  organs. 

The  infectious  nature  of  tuberculosis  once  proved,  the  next  ques- 
tion was  as  to  the  nature  of  tuberculous  virus.  Hueter  and  Kkha 
had  already  advanced  the  view  that  it  was  a  fungus  ;  of  late,  cocci 
have  been  found  in  the  products,  "  monas  tuberculosum  "  has  been 
cultivated,  and  its  inoculation  is  said  to  induce  the  same  effects  as 
those  from  tuberculous  products.] 

If  from  what  has  just  been  said  we  recognize  to  the  full  extent 
the  immense  progress  recently  made  in  the  knowledge  of  tubercu- 
losis, still  we  must  not  fail  to  see  that  it  does  not  fully  explain  the 
interesting  connection  between  some  chronic  surgical  diseases  and 
tuberculosis  of  internal  organs,  especially  of  the  lungs.  Although 
there  are  a  good  many  cases  where  pulmonary  tubercles  follow 
chronic  suppuration  of  bones  or  joints,  and  caseous  degeneration  of 
swollen  lymphatic  glands,  just  as  often  death  of  the  patient  results, 
after  years  of  illness,  from  exhaustion,  and  on  section  we  do  not 
find  a  trace  of  tubercle.  Cnder  some  circumstances,  too,  there  is 
no  absorption  of  the  caseous  masses,  or  else,  if  absorbed,  they  do 
not  induce  tubercle.  This  would  go  to  prove  that  there  must  not 
only  be  a  disposition  of  inflammatory  foci  to  become  caseous,  but 
also  a  dbposition  to  the  dissemination  of  tubercles,  and  that  these 
two  dispositions  are  not  necessarily  combined  as  in  the  rabbit  and 
Guinea-pig.  The  fact  that  around  a  small  inoculation  a  cheesy 
focus  forms,  and  from  this  disease  is  disseminated  to  the  internal 
organs,  is  a  peculiarity  of  these  animals,  as  it  is  of  some  human 
beings.  This  peculiarity  is  called  the  tuberculous  diathesis.  Nor 
must  I  hide  from  you  that  some  pathologists  only  acknowledge  a 
frequent  coincidence  between  chronic  suppurating  or  caseous  foci 
and  tubercle,  and  refer  both  to  a  common  unknown  cause.  But  all 
this  cannot  prevent  me  from  recognizing  the  exceeding  value  of  the 
above-described  recent  observations,  and  regarding  them  as  one  of 
the  greatest  advances  of  modem  pathology. 
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[Modem  views  of  tuberculosis  have  affected  the  treatment; 
firstly,  as  to  prophylaxis,  knowing  that  it  may  not  only  be  derived 
from  men,  but  also  from  beasts.  But  the  surgeon  is  especially  in- 
terested in  the  extension  from  local  foci :  we  do  not  know  how  long 
it  may  require  for  a  general  infection  to  result  from  a  local  affec- 
tion ;  we  cannot  always  decide  whether  an  external  tuberculous 
focus  is  the  result  of  a  primary  local  infection,  or  whether  there 
has  been  tuberculosis  in  some  other  part  of  the  body  that  has  es- 
caped our  observation.  Cohnheim  says  the  bronchial  and  tracheal 
lymphatic  glands  have  often  undergone  caseous  degeneration  when 
no  tubercles  can  be  found  in  the  lungs  ;  as  we  have  stated,  breathing 
is  the  commonest  mode  of  infection,  and  the  lymph-glands  are  the 
best  soil  for  developing  the  poison.  The  course  of  the  disease  varies 
greatly  in  man  ;  sometimes  the  general  infection  immediately  follows 
the  local,  again  years  intervene,  or  it  never  occurs.  The  local  pro- 
cess cicatrizes  or  calcifies,  and  the  tuberculous  virus  becomes  innocu- 
ous. Many  observations  prove  that  tuberculosis  is  inherited,  but 
we  do  not  know  how  the  semen  or  ova  can  carry  it ;  marriages 
should  be  avoided  among  those  who  are  tuberculous  or  come  from 
tuberculous  families.  From  the  great  frequency  of  tuberculosis, 
and  the  various  opportunities  for  its  inheritance,  transfer,  etc.,  why 
does  it  not  become  even  more  common  ?  Cohnhetm  thinks  this  is 
because  our  generation  is  acquiring  a  certain  immunity  to  the  virus  ; 
he  thinks  this  immunity  will  also  explain  why,  in  some  patients, 
local  tuberculous  affections  do  not  become  general. 

Local  foci  may  sometimes  be  removed  by  a  sharp  scoop  or  by 
resecting  joints,  etc.,  and  general  infection  be  thus  prevented  in 
some  cases  ;  but  often  the  process  begins  again  near  the  site  of  the 
operation,  or  the  granulations  covering  the  wound  become  tuber- 
culous ;  cicatrization  may  still  go  on  but  within,  the  granulations, 
instead  of  changing  to  connective  tissue,  have  tubercles  disseminated 
through  them,  these  become  cheesy  and  suppurate.  The  common 
treatment  for  local  tubercle  has  been  removal  and  cauterization  of 
the  surrounding  parts  with  chloride  of  zinc  or  iron,  caustic  potash, 
etc.  Now  it  is  claimed  {Moaetig-Moorhof)  that  iodoform  has  a 
decided  antituberculous  action.  The  wound  left  after  removing 
diseased  parts  should  be  filled  with  iodoform,  then  normal  granula- 
tions develop  which  change  to  firm  connective  tissue,  and  cure  re- 
mains perfect.  We  do  not  know  why  iodoform  acts  thus,  but  con- 
tinuous development  of  iodine  takes  place  on  the  surface  covered 
with  the  iodoform ;  there  is  no  decomposition.  Under  this  applica- 
tion there  is  little  local  or  constitutional  reaction,  and  only  a  slight 
traumatic  fever  from  absorption  of   non-infiammatory  secretion. 
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The  natrition  of  patients  treated  with  iodoform  almost  always  im- 
proves ;  they  look  well,  increase  in  weight,  bat  in  rare  cases  it  has 
proved  a  fatal  poison  ;  favorable  as  has  been  the  effect  on  the  local 
affections,  some  patients  go  on  to  die  of  the  general  disease.  Mote- 
schoU  used  it  internally  against  tuberculosis,  and  even  claimed  that 
with  it  he  had  cured  tuberculous  meningitis. 

Prof.  JZ  B.  Sands,  New  York  Medical  JRecardy  May  25,  1882, 
gives  an  interesting  article  on  '^  Iodoform,"  in  which  he  states  that 
he  has  seen  two  cases  of  acute  mania  due  to  poisoning  by  external 
use  of  this  drug.  The  symptoms  were  melancholy,  delirium,  dis- 
gust for  food,  emaciation,  profuse  sweating.  With  this  as  with  other 
substances,  fresh  wounds  absorb  more  rapidly  than  granulating  ones. 
The  proportion  of  cases  that  suffer  constitutional  effects  from  the 
local  application  of  the  remedy  must  be  very  small. 

SchuUer's  experiments  led  him  to  believe  that  anti-bacterial 
remedies,  such  as  carbolic  acid  and  benzoate  of  soda,  had  a  directly 
curative  effect  on  tuberculosis,  but  this  has  not  been  proved. 

Hence,  the  first  efforts  of  treatment  should  be  to  increase  the 
resisting  powers  by  good  diet,  and  remove  any  disease  likely  to 
cause  tuberculosis  ;  in  the  case  of  limbs,  to  amputate  early  ;  in  case 
of  catarrhs,  to  cure  speedily.  In  some  cases  change  of  residence  to 
a  southern  clime  for  some  years  may  be  desirable.] 

The  new  etiology  of  tuberculosis  has  given  treatment  a  peculiar, 
and,  at  a  casual  glance,  a  changed  position.  We  now  have  to  ask 
ourselves  the  following  question :  Is  there  any  remedy  or  mode  of 
treatment  by  which  we  can  prevent  a  person,  who  has  on  or  in  him 
any  caseous  pus,  from  being  infected  with  tuberculosis  ?  To  this  we 
must  at  once  say  no.  The  mode  of  infection  is  so  little  known,  that 
on  this  account  alone  we  could  not  speak  of  its  prevention.  The  in- 
terval between  the  development  of  the  primary  point  of  inflammation 
and  the  succeeding  tuberculous  infection  is  entirely  incomputable. 
In  some  cases  the  formation  of  tubercles  in  the  lungs  appears  to  fol- 
low almost  on  the  heels  of  chronic  bronchial  catarrh,  while  in  other 
cases  the  two  forms  of  disease  are  separated  by  years.  Typical  tuber- 
cles may  also  dry  up  and  become  indurated  in  various  ways,  or  they 
may  rapidly  increase,  unite,  and  soften.  In  short,  the  variety  of  the 
process  is  very  great.  But  all  this  gives  no  starting-point  for  the 
treatment.  As  regards  hereditary  influence,  to  which  so  much  im- 
portance is  properly  attached  in  tuberculosis,  some  enigmas  have  been 
solved  by,  and  some  former  experiences  readily  adapt  themselves  to, 
the  new  views.  If  true  tubercle  could  only  develop  from  infection 
through  the  patient  himself,  of  course  there  could  be  no  talk  of  direct 
inheritance  of  tuberculosis  in  the  strict  meaning  of  the  term.     Only 
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the  tendency  to  chronic  inflammations,  ending  in  suppuration  and 
caseous  degeneration,  is  hereditary  ;  in  other  words,  the  scrofulous 
diathesis,  not  the  tuberculous,  is  hereditary.  We  must  bear  this  in 
mind  ;  the  experience  of  family  physicians  agrees  with  it  entirely ; 
but  we  must  understand  that  such  general  rules  are  only  true  in 
theory.  The  hereditary  tendency  to  diseases  of  certain  organs,  and 
to  certain  forms  of  disease,  is  such  a  complicated  question  that  we 
should  be  very  reserved  in  stating  general  laws  about  it.  Apart 
from  the  occasional  accidental  complications,  such  as  meningitis, 
hsemorrhages,  pneumothorax,  empyema,  peritonitis  from  perforation 
of  intestines,  pyaemia,  etc.,  tuberculosis  may  prove  fatal  by  extensive 
suppuration  and  the  rapid  febrile  marasmus,  or  by  amyloid  degener- 
ation of  internal  organs  due  to  the  suppuration,  or,  lastly,  by  acute 
miliary  tuberculosis,  i.  e.,  by  an  extensive  eruption  of  tubercles  in 
internal  organs,  accompanied  by  general  poisoning,  where  the  pa* 
tient  is  in  a  typhoid  state.  In  the  earlier  stages  recovery  may  take 
place,  but  leaving  a  tendency  to  relapse. 

If  we  put  together  what  may  be  said  about  the  indications  for 
treatment  of  tuberculosis,  it  would  be  about  as  follows :  We  cannot 
prevent  either  the  development  or  progress  of  tubercles.  Hopeless 
as  this  sounds,  it  remains  to  be  added  that  medical  care  may  accom- 
plish something  in  hindering  the  development  of  those  processes 
which  are  so  often  followed  by  tuberculosis.  The  early,  careful, 
general  dietetic  and  local  treatment  of  chronic  diseases  of  the  bones 
and  joints,  and  even  the  amputation  of  limbs,  or  the  resection  of 
bones  at  the  proper  time,  may  prevent  the  development  of  tubercle. 
In  the  same  way,  great  care  of  catarrhs  of  all  sorts,  and  their  most 
perfect  removal,  is  undoubtedly  the  most  effectual  thing  we  can  do 
to  remove  the  tuberculous  infection.  In  tuberculosis  the  treatment 
is  the  same.  All  the  remedies,  baths,  and  places  for  treatment,  that 
are  prescribed,  have  for  their  object — 1,  to  remove  or  diminish  the 
existing  catarrh  or  other  primary  disease  ;  2,  to  improve  the  nutri- 
tion of  the  patients,  who  are  generally  emaciated ;  3,  to  avoid  every 
thing  that  can  render  the  patients  feverish.  T  must  leave  it  for  the 
lecturer  on  clinical  medicine  to  make  you  better  acquainted  with 
the  important  principles  of  treatment  in  this  frequent  and  fearful 
disease. 

3.  Arthritis^  or  gout^  is  a  tendency  to  disease  which  usually  ap- 
pears first  about  the  thirtieth  to  the  forty-fifth  year  of  life  and  later ; 
it  is  often  confounded  with  chronic  rheumatism,  but  really  differs 
from  it  considerably.  True  gout  is  a  rare  disease  with  us,  and  is  dis- 
tinguished from  rheumatism  by  the  fact  that  it  occurs  in  attacks, 
often  recurs  only  once  a  year,  or  at  stated  intervals,  while  meantime 
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the  individual  remains  perfectly  well.  Gout  is  a  disease  of  the  rich, 
and,  as  old  physicians  who  had  it  themselves  used  to  say,  of  wise  men. 
It  occurs  chiefly  in  men  who  lead  a  comfortable,  inactive  life ;  it  not 
unfrequeutly  descends  to  the  next  generation,  but  always  appears 
first  after  middle  age.  Harvey^  Sydenham^  and  many  other  cele- 
brated physicians,  suffered  from  gout.  The  inflammations  occurring 
in  gout  are  chiefly  limited  to  certain  joints,  and  the  parts  around 
them.  The  joint  between  the  metatarsus  and  the  first  phalanx  of  the 
big  toe  is  affected  particularly  often ;  this  is  the  seat  of  true  podagra. 
The  wrist  and  the  joints  of  the  phalanges  may  also  be  attacked  by 
gout ;  here  it  is  called  chiragra.  The  skin  over  the  joint  is  impli- 
cated in  these  inflammations.  During  the  attack  it  becomes  bright 
red  and  very  sensitive,  as  in  erysipelas ;  and,  in  rare  cases,  ulcers 
may  form  during  this  process.  Arterial  thickenings  (atheroma  of  the 
artery),  with  their  occasional  results,  cerebral  apoplexy  and  senile 
gangrene,  are  not  unfrequent  in  arthritic  patients.  Corpulence,  dis- 
eases of  the  liver  and  kidneys,  may  also  accompany  gout ;  gravel, 
especially  a  fine  granular  excretion  of  uric  or  oxalic  acid  from  the 
kidneys  into  the  bladder,  is  not  unfrequent,  but,  just  as  frequently, 
large  renal  and  vesical  calculi  develop.  In  the  diseased  joints  and 
sheaths  of  the  tendons  considerable  quantities  of  urates  have  been 
seen,  occasionally  in  such  quantities  that  they  covered  the  articular 
surfaces  and  capsule  like  a  white  granular  coating.  An  attack  of 
gout  is  usually  preceded  for  some  time  by  a  general  feeling  of  being 
out  of  sorts,  which  disappears  as  soon  as  the  inflammation  attacks 
some  external  point,  usually  a  joint.  These  inflammations  last  two 
or  three  weeks,  and  then  subside,  often  leaving  permanent  thickening 
of  the  joint ;  but  in  other  cases  the  diseased  limbs  often  remain  un- 
changed for  years.  In  some  old  arthritic  patients  these  stone-like 
gout-nodules  are  also  found  in  the  skin,  as  in  that  of  the  ear,  as  well 
as  in  the  joints  and  sheaths  of  the  tendons.  If  these  nodules  break 
off,  the  masses  of  lime  and  urates  may  be  scooped  out  with  an  ear- 
spoon  ;  the  complete  suppuration  and  closure  of  these  open  and 
very  painful  gouty  nodules  then  last  for  months.  Operations  with 
the  knife  in  such  cases  should  be  carefully  avoided.  The  ordinary 
attack  of  podagra  never  ends  in  suppuration,  always  in  resolution. 
From  this  etiological  relation  of  the  abnormal  deposits  of  uric  acid 
to  the  joint  affection,  gout  has  also  been  called  arthritis  urioa. 

The  treatment  of  the  attack  of  gout,  of  the  gouty  articular  in- 
flammation, is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  general  treatment.  The 
former  almost  always  runs  a  typical  course,  which  is  not  materially 
changed  by  treatment.  The  first  indication  for  medical  aid  is  to  al- 
leviate the  pain  by  moderating  the  inflammation ;  for  this  purpose 
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ice  might  answer  very  well,  if  there  were  not  certain  reasons  for 
fearing  its  effects,  for,  from  the  frequent  presence  of  atheroma  of  the 
smaller  arteries,  great  cold  might  induce  gangrene.  There  is  not 
much  to  be  said  against  the  application  of  cold  compresses,  cold  fo- 
mentations with  lead-water,  weak  solutions  of  nitrate  of  silver,  or 
local  applications  of  leeches ;  but  many  gouty  patients  prefer  greas- 
ing the  joint  and  wrapping  it  in  wadding.  Profuse  diaphoresis,  in- 
duced by  hot  tea  and  hydropathic  packing,  is  said  to  shorten  the 
attacks.  In  the  constitutional  treatment  of  the  arthritic  diathesis, 
mineral  waters  take  the  first  rank.  Gouty  patients  should  be  ad- 
vised to  use  the  waters  of  Karlsbad,  Kissingen,  Homburg,  Vichy, 
and  other  saline  springs,  also  the  thermal  waters  of  Teplitz,  Crastein, 
Wiesbaden,  and  Aix-la-Chapelle.  But  we  may  expect  an  acute 
attack  of  gout  to  follow  the  use  of  warm  baths. 

4.  The  acorbtUic  dyscraHa  manifests  itself  in  great  fragility  of 
the  capillary  vessels,  and  consequent  subcutaneous  hemorrhages, 
which  result  from  ruptures  of  the  vessels  or  from  diapedesis,  and 
may  be  induced  in  frogs  by  poisoning  them  with  ordinary  salt.  This 
disease  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  dissolution  of  the  blood,  without 
any  accurate  description  being  given  of  the  blood-change  causing 
the  change  in  the  vessels.  The  disease  is  almost  entirely  endemic, 
for  instance,  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  and,  in  a  surgical  point  of 
view,  is  not  very  interesting.  When  treating  of  ulcers  in  the  next 
chapter,  we  shall  refer  to  it  again. 

5.  The  syphilitic  dyacraaia.  Although  I  do  not  propose  to  in- 
clude syphilis  in  the  subjects  of  these  lectures,  still,  for  the  sake  of 
completeness,  I  must  make  some  remarks  on  it.  This,  like  the  above 
diathesis,  developed  in  roan  at  some  time,  but  now  it  is  spread  entire- 
ly by  inoculation.  The  person  inoculated  is  syphilitic  from  the  mo- 
ment the  virus  takes  effect.  In  speaking  of  syphilitic  diseases  in 
general  terms,  three  different  diseases  are  included :  (1)  gonorrhoea^ 
a  blennorrhoea  of  the  vagina,  then  of  the  urethra,  which  thence  oc- 
casionally extends  to  the  excretory  ducts  of  the  testicles  and  pros- 
tate, and  may  induce  gonorrhoeal  prostatitis  or  orchitis ;  prolifera- 
tions of  the  papillary  bodies,  in  form  of  the  so-called  condylomata 
(from  KovdvXo^j  a  button-like  prominence  on  bone),  often  occur  where 
gonorrhoeal  pus  stagnates  ;  (2)  the  soft  ehancrCy  an  ulcer,  usually  on 
the  glans  and  prepuce,  which  frequently,  through  the  lymphatic  ves- 
sels, excites  an  inflammation  of  the  inguinal  glands,  which  has  a  great 
tendency  to  go  on  to  suppuration  ;  (3)  the  proper  syphilitic  ulcer, 
the  indurated  chancre.  In  this  the  general  disease  occurs  at  the 
time  of  inoculation,  while  the  first  and  second  form  remain  relatively 
local.    In  Inoculation  with  the  secretion  of  a  true  syphilitic  ulcer. 
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the  entire  organism  is  infeoted  at  once  ;  a  series  of  ohronio  inflamma- 
tions occur  in  the  most  varied  organs,  which  have  at  first  a  more  pro- 
ductive character,  but  soon  lead  to  disintegration  of  the  infiltrated 
tissue  and  assume  an  ulcerative  destructive  character.  The  following 
symptoms  may  appear  in  syphilis :  eruptions  on  the  skin  of  blotches, 
papules,  desquamations,  and  nodules;  ulcers  in  the  fauces,  on  the  lips 
and  tongue,  and  about  the  anus  ;  osteoplastic  and  ulcerative  periosti- 
tis and  ostitis,  especially  on  the  tibia,  cranial  bones,  sternum,  eta  ; 
chronic  inflammations  of  the  greatest  variety,  usually  with  caseous 
degeneration  in  the  testicles,  liver,  brain,  and  possibly  in  the  lungs. 
The  nodular  circumscribed  product  of  syphilis  is  called  by  Yirehow 
"gummy  tumor,"  by  jE  Wagner  "syphiloma."  Syphilis  may  also 
be  inherited  ;  children  are  born  with  it ;  the  dyscrasia  may  be  car- 
ried by  the  sperm  to  the  ovum,  or  be  in  the  ovum.  It  is  still  dis^ 
puted  whether  a  healthy  woman  who  has  been  impregnated  by  a 
healthy  man,  and  has  become  syphilitic  during  pregnancy,  can  con- 
vey the  disease  to  the  foetus,  and  whether  a  foetus  begotten  by  a 
syphilitic  man  who  has  no  ulcer  on  the  penis  can  infect  the  healthy 
mother.  It  is  also  disputed  by  some  that  the  venereal  poison  can 
pass  through  the  placenta. 

Gronorrhoea  and  the  soft  chancre  are  local  diseases,  and  are  to  be 
treated  as  such.  Formerly  soft  and  indurated  chancres  were  regarded 
as  two  forms  of  syphilis,  with  many  connecting  links ;  of  late  the 
dualistic  theory  seems  to  gain  more  and  more  supporters,  although 
there  is  still  much  discussion  on  the  subject.  Many  surgeons  con- 
sider mercury  as  a  specific,  or  as  a  sort  of  antidote,  in  syphilitic  dys- 
crasia. It  seems  to  me  proved  by  recent  observations  that  this  is  not 
exactly  true.  Constitutional  sjrphilis,  which  only  attacks  a  person 
once,  may  in  the  course  of  time  be  to  some  extent  gotten  rid  of  by 
the  change  of  tissue ;  hence  all  remedies  that  greatly  promote  the 
change  of  tissue  are  in  a  certain  sense  antisyphilitic.  Most  frequent- 
ly treatment  by  sweating  or  purging  is  resorted  to;  occasionally 
syphilis  is  cured  by  a  treatment  of  six  weeks ;  in  some  cases  these 
modes  of  treatment  must  be  continued  with  interruptions  till  tbej 
prove  successful,  and,  finally,  some  cases  are  entirely  incurable.  Oc- 
casionally mercury,  by  inunction  or  internally,  in  various  preparations, 
continued  a  long  time,  removes  the  symptoms  of  syphilis  with  sur- 
prising rapidity ;  and  hence,  in  cases  where  we  desire  to  arrest  as 
quickly  as  possible  certain  ulcerative  forms,  especially  in  the  bones, 
it  will  maintain  its  value.  Of  late  it  has  been  much  doubted  if  mer- 
cury alone  can  cure  syphilis,  and  at  the  same  time  it  has  been  shown 
what  injury  may  be  induced  by  continued  use  of  mercurials,  b j  a  sort 
of  chronic  mercurial  poisoning  (hydrargyrosis).    The  mercurialists 
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and  anti-mercnrialists  have  disputed  for  a  long  time ;  and  in  the 
last  decennium  it  has  entered  new  stages,  without,  however,  having 
brought  all  physicians  to  a  conclusion  on  this  question.  I  incline  to 
the  views  of  the  anti-mercurialists.  In  the  course  of  your  studies 
you  will  hear  still  more  about  this  important  and  interesting  point. 
Iodide  of  potash  is  generally  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant and  efficacious  remedies  for  syphilitic  diseases  of  the  bones  and 
glands,  while  it  does  little  good  in  other  syphilitic  diseases. 

[Rapid  cures  of  syphilis  are  rare ;  and  many  patients,  apparently 
cured,  in  after-years  have  syphilitic  eruptions  or  seyere  forms  of 
syphilis  of  the  brain  or  other  internal  organs.  Hence,  we  should 
guard  against  being  deceived  by  the  apparent  effect  of  a  short 
treatment ;  but  with  proper  changes  this  should  continue  two  or 
three  years. 

Of  late  it  is  claimed  that  in  the  secretions  from  gonorrhoea, 
chancroids,  and  chancres,  micrococci  characteristic  of  the  different 
diseases  have  been  found,  but  this  lacks  confirmation.] 
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LECTURE    XXX. 

Local  Treatment  of  Chronic  Inflammation:  Best,  Compreasion,  Betorbents,  Antipblo- 
giatics,  Derivatives,  Fontanels,  Setons,  Mox»,  the  Hot  Iron. 

It  still  remains,  at  the  close  of  the  chapter  on  chronic  inflamma- 
tion, to  run  through  the  remedies  that  we  may  employ  locally,  and 
which  are  more  or  less  prominent  according  to  the  case.  Where  we 
do  not  succeed  in  finding  a  constitutional  cause  for  a  chronic  inflam- 
mation, we  are  limited  to  local  remedies. 

Absolute  rest  of  the  inflamed  part  is  necessary  in  all  cases  where 
there  are  pain  and  congestion.  When  possible,  these  are  combined 
with  elevation  of  the  diseased  part,  by  means  of  suspensories  or  pads 
placed  beneath.  This,  by  facilitating  the  return  of  the  blood,  has 
the  effect  of  relieving  and  finally  removing  the  venous  tension,  which 
is  favored  by  the  absolute  rest,  and  hence  is  especially  important  in 
cases  where  venous  congestion  has  induced  or  increased  chronic 
inflammation. 

Compression,  This  is  applied  by  wrapping  the  diseased  part 
with  moist  or  elastic  bandages,  plaster-dressing,  strips  of  adhesive 
plaster,  or  even  by  covering  with  moderate  weights  (as  in  compressing 
swollen  inguinal  glands).  Compression  is  one  of  the  most  important, 
and,  when  made  to  act  regularly,  is  the  most  certain  means  of  re- 
moving chronic  inflammatory  Infiltrations. 

Massage,  of  which  we  spoke  when  treating  of  distortions,  is  par- 
ticularly serviceable  for  getting  rid  of  old  infiltrations ;  it  sometimes 
accomplishes  wonders ;  but  this  method  of  treatment  must  be  fol- 
lowed with  great  energy  and  perseverance. 

Moist  warmth  in  the  form  of  cataplasms,  continually  applied,  is 
also  very  efficacious,  as  are  also  the  hydropathic  wraps.  These  are 
applied  by  dipping  a  cloth,  folded  several  times,  in  cold  water,  wring- 
ing it  out,  enveloping  the  affected  part  with  it,  and  covering  with 
some  air-tight  substance,  such  as  oil-silk,  gutta-percha  cloth,  etc.,  and 
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renewing  this  dressing  every  two  or  three  hours.  The  skin,  at  first 
much  cooled,  soon  becomes  rerj  warm ;  then  the  dressing  should  be 
renewed,  so  that  the  cutaneous  vessels  are  kept  active  by  the  change 
from  cold  to  warm,  and  are  thus  placed  in  the  best  state  for  absorb- 
ing.    In  some  cases  these  wraps  are  very  usefuL 

Iteaolvent  remedies.  Fomentations  with  lead-water,  infusion  of 
arnica,  camomile-tea,  etc.,  have  some  reputation  as  resolvent  appli- 
cations, which  they  do  not,  however,  deserve  ;  they  rather  belong  to 
the  category  of  inactive  domestic  remedies.  Mercurial  salve,  mercu- 
rial plaster,  ointment  of  iodide  of  potassium,  and  tincture  of  iodine, 
are  also  absorbents  which  may  be  employed  alternately  in  chronic 
inflammations.  I  am  far  from  denying  them  any  efficacy  in  such 
cases;  but  you  must  not  expect  too  much  from  them.  Of  late, 
tincture  of  iodine,  in  doses  of  5-10  drops,  has  been  injected  into 
lymphatic  glands,  but  with  very  uneven  effect.  I  pass  over  a  series 
of  resolvent  plasters  ;  they  do  little  good  in  this  way  ;  their  effect  is 
partly  as  slight  irritants  to  the  skin,  partly  as  protective  coverings ; 
in  some  cases  I  order  such  plasters  to  prevent  the  patient  from  ap- 
plying something  injurious ;  mercurial  plaster  only  has  a  medicinal 
effect  when  used  for  a  long  time.  I  may  mention  electricity  as  a 
discutient  remedy ;  its  effect  does  not  seem  to  be  very  great,  but 
cases  are  reported  where  it  has  been  used  with  advantage  ;  further 
investigations  should  be  made  on  this  point. 

Antiphlogistic  remedies  proper,  such  as  ice,  leeches,  cups,  etc., 
about  which  you  will  learn  in  the  clinic,  are  rarely  used,  and  are  only 
of  slight  temporary  benefit  in  chronic  insidious  inflammations ;  but, 
in  intercurrent  acute  attacks,  they  are  just  as  useful  as  in  primarily- 
acute  inflammations.  Some  surgeons  of  the  present  time,  especially 
Von  Eamarch^  use  ice  continuously  in  chronic  torpid  inflammations, 
and  praise  the  result  of  this  treatment. 

Derivatives.  These  play  an  extensive  r6le  in  the  treatment  of 
chronic  inflammations.  They  are  so  named  because  they  are  said  to 
remove  the  inflammation  from  its  location  to  other  points  where  it  will 
be  less  dangerous ;  there  are  remedies  by  which  we  may  induce  cutane- 
ous inflammations  of  varied  grades,  and  which  have  been  proved  by 
careful  observers  to  have  an  excellent  curative  effect.  The  physio- 
logical explanation  of  the  mode  of  action  of  these  derivatives  is  as 
yet  an  unsolved  problem.  It  is  supposed  that,  from  the  application 
of  these  remedies  near  a  point  of  chronic  inflammation  in  a  bone  or 
joint,  the  blood  and  fluids  are  drawn  outward  to  the  skin.  In  some 
oases  of  inflammation  accompanied  by  little  energy  or  vascularization, 
the  derivatives  certainly  have  rather  an  opposite  effect ;  i.  e.,  the  new 
acute  inflammation  induced  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  chronic  one 
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causes  stronger  fluxion  to  these  parts,  and  arouses  the  chronic,  torpid 
inflammation  into  an  energetic,  active  state.  But  we  shall  not  worry 
ourselves  trying  to  discover  the  physiological  way  in  which  these 
remedies  act ;  this  has  always  been  a  very  thankless  task.  The  fol- 
lowing remedies  of  this  dass  are  practically  useful :  JSFUrate  of  aUver 
in  concentrated  solutions  mixed  with  fiat,  and  rubbed  on  the  skin  a 
couple  of  times  daily,  induces  a  dark-brown  hue,  with  silvery  lustre 
in  the  skin,  and  a  slow  detachment  of  epidermis.  It  is  one  of  the 
mildest  derivatives,  and  is  particularly  suited  to  the  joint  diseases  of 
sensitive  children.  JHnchtre  of  iodine^  especially  the  strong  tincture 
(iodine  3  j  to  absolute  alcohol  |  j  dissolved  with  ether),  if  applied  to 
the  skm  morning  and  evening,  induces  a  tolerably  sharp  burning 
pain ;  if  this  painting  be  continued  two  or  three  days,  the  epidermis 
is  elevated  into  a  vesicle,  occasionally  all  over  the  space  where  the 
remedy  has  been  applied.  Slistering  pkuten  act  more  rapidly ;  they 
consist  of  powdered  cantharides  (lytta  vesicatoria,  melOe  vesicatorius) 
rubbed  up  with  wax  or  £Eit^  and  spread  on  linen,  leather,  or  oiled  mus- 
lin. Well-made  ordinary  emplastrum  cantharidum,  in  pieces  as  large 
as  a  franc  or  a  dollar,  is  fastened  on  the  skin,  and  in  twenty-four  hours 
a  vesicle  forms  imder  it ;  this  is  to  be  pimctured,  and  a  piece  of  wad- 
ding applied  over  it ;  this  dries  on  and  becomes  detached  in  three  or 
four  days,  at  which  time  the  detached  hard  layer  of  the  epidermis  has 
been  regenerated  from  the  rete  Malpighii.  A  large  spanish-fly  blister 
may  be  applied  once,  or  a  small  one  may  be  applied  new  every  day ;  the 
latter  method  is  called  vesicatoires  volantes.  Lastly,  we  may  apply 
plasters  containing  only  a  small  amount  of  cantharides,  and  only  in- 
ducing continued  redness.  This  is  the  emplastrum  cantharidum  per- 
petuum,  or  emplastrum  euphorbii ;  it  is  worn  several  days  or  weelm  in 
succession.  Although  the  favorable  action  of  the  above  derivative 
remedies  in  chronic  inflammation  cannot  be  denied,  I  may  say  that 
particularly  tincture  of  iodine  and  blisters  do  much  more  good  in  sul^ 
acute  inflammations,  or  the  slight  intercurrent  acute  attaclu  in  chronic 
inflammation,  than  in  the  painless  torpid  forms. 

The  remedies  still  left  to  mention  are  those  followed  by  longKxm- 
tinued  suppuration,  a  suppuration  which  is  kept  up  by  artificial  ex- 
ternal irritation,  according  to  the  will  of  the  physician.  Their  use  is 
BO  diminished  during  the  last  ten  years  that  at  present  very  few  sur- 
geons resort  to  them. 

Tartar-emetio  ointmerU  and  crotonroiL  When  repeatedly  applied 
to  the  skin  for  a  length  of  time,  in  about  six  or  eight  days,  or  in  irri^ 
able  skins  earlier,  both  of  these  induce  a  pustular  eruption,  which  is 
not  unfrequently  painftiL  When  these  pustules  begin  to  show  them- 
selves,  we  stop  the  applications  and  allow  the  pustules  to  heal    Con* 
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ftiderable  cicatrices  not  unfrequentlj  remain ;  the  effect  of  these  rem* 
edies  is  rather  uncertain,  so  that  thej  are  not  often  used. 

By  fonticulus  or  a  fontanel  {from  fons,  well),  we  mean  an  inteih' 
tionaUy-induced  wound  of  the  skin  that  is  kept  suppurating;  it 
maj  be  induced  in  various  ways.  You  may  apply  an  ordinary  blister- 
plaster,  then  cut  the  blister  and  daily  dress  the  part  denuded  of  epi- 
dermis with  ointment  of  cantharides  or  other  irritating  salve*  You 
will  thus  induce  a  suppuration  that  you  may  keep  up  as  long  as  you 
continue  this  mode  of  dressing.  Another  way  of  making  a  fontanel 
is  to  incise  the  skin  and  place  a  number  of  peas  in  this  incision,  re- 
taining them  in  position  by  adhesive  plaster.  The  peas  swell  up,  and 
are  to  be  daily  renewed ;  they  irritate  the  wound  as  foreign  bodies ;  a 
simple  ulcer  is  thus  artificially  induced.  It  is  always  simplest  to 
make  the  fontanel  with  an  incision,  but  we  may  bum  the  skin  thor- 
oughly with  any  caustic,  and  keep  the  resulting  wound  suppurating 
by  the  introduction  of  peas. 

The  seton  is  a  small  strip  of  linen,  or  an  ordinaiy  lamp-wick,  which 
is  drawn  under  the  skin  by  means  of  a  peculiar  needle.  The  seton- 
needle  is  a  moderately-broad,  rather  long  lancet  with  a  large  eye  at 
its  lower  end,  to  carry  the  seton.  Setons  are  generally  applied  to  the 
back  of  the  neck  in  the  following  manner :  with  the  thumb  and  fore- 
finger of  the  left  hand  you  lift  as  large  a  fold  of  skin  as  possible,  trans- 
fix it  at  its  base  with  the  threaded  seton-needle  and  draw  the  latter 
through.  After  the  seton  has  lain  quiet  a  few  days,  and  suppuration 
beg^ins,  pull  it  forward  and  cut  off  the  part  impregnated  with  pus ;  re- 
peat this  daily.  Ghranulations  form  in  the  whole  canal  occupied  by 
the  seton ;  these  secrete  quantities  of  pus.  The  seton  is  worn  for 
weeks  or  months,  and  removed  when  we  wish  the  suppuration  to 


Another  mode  of  inducing  continued  suppuration  is  by  making  a 
slough  in  the  skin  by  means  of  heat  and  preventing  the  resulting  granu- 
lating wound  from  healing  by  irritating  dressings  or  by  introducing 
peas ;  this  may  be  kept  up  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  according  to  the 
effect  desired.  For  this  purpose  there  are  two  modes  of  operation,  by 
the  so-called  moosa  and  by  the  hot  iron,  Mozas  are  thus  prepared :  a 
wad  of  cotton  is  tied  together  with  silk  thread,  then  soaked  in  spirits, 
held  on  the  skin  with  forceps  and  there  burned.  Various  grades  of 
bum  may  be  induced  by  the  longer  or  shorter  action.  There  are  other 
modes  of  preparing  moxse,  which,  However,  I  shall  not  here  describe, 
as  moxsB  are  now  little  used.  If  you  wish  to  induce  a  slough  in  the 
skin,  it  may  be  most  simply  done  by  strong  caustics  and  caustic 
pastes^  or  by  the  hot  iron,  llie  cautery-irons  used  in  surgery,  already 
mentioned  among  the  hemostatic  remedies,  are  thin  iron  rods  a  foot 
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long,  with  wooden  handles,  and  witih  a  button-shaped,  cylindrical,  or 
prismatic  end,  which  is  placed  in  a  basin  of  hot  coals  lill  it  reaches 
a  red  or  white  heat  With  this,  various  grades  of  bums,  even  to 
charring  the  skin,  and  bums  of  variable  size,  form,  and  depth,  may  be 
induced,  according  as  we  desire  extensive  suppuration,  or  several  dis- 
tinct small  ulcers. 

It  would  lead  me  too  fiar,  and  not  be  very  comprehensible  for  you 
at  present,  were  I  here  to  enter  into  an  exhaustive  criticism  about  the 
choice  and  various  gradations  of  the  above  remedies.  These  are 
things  that  you  learn  more  quickly  and  certainly  in  the  clinic,  from  the 
remarks  on  an  individual  case.  I  will  only  observe  that  the  applica- 
tion of  the  more  intense  derivatives,  such  as  fontanels,  moxse,  setons, 
and  the  hot  iron,  to  children  and  susceptible,  delicate  persons,  should 
be  made  very  carefully,  and  had  better  be  avoided  I  scarcely  ever 
use  the  hot  iron  as  a  derivative,  though  I  sometimes  employ  it  to 
destroy  spongy  granulations  in  caries,  occasionally  with  very  good 
effect. 

Almost  all  classes  of  remedies  have  for  a  time  been  somewhat  the 
fashion,  according  to  the  prevailing  theories,  and  so  there  was  a  time 
when  moxse,  the  hot  iron,  or  fontanels,  were  praised  as  imiversal  rem- 
edies in  every  chronic  inflammation.  A  fontanel  was  applied  on  the 
arm  to  protect  the  person  against  rheumatism,  haemorrhoids,  tubercu- 
losis, or  cancer,  with  the  idea  that  with  the  pus  from  the  fontanel  all 
morbid  juices,  the  materia  peccans,  were  thrown  off  from  the  body. 
In  the  same  way,  formerly,  at  certain  seasons,  purgatives,  emeticB, 
venesections,  etc.,  were  resorted  to  yearly.  Even  at  present  you  wiU 
hear  old  practitioners  tell  gleefully  how  this  or  that  patient  was  pre- 
served frt>m  a  multitude  of  ills  by  the  application  of  a  fontanel  I 
shall  not  presume  to  criticise  what  may  be  accomplished  by  this  treats 
ment,  for,  as  was  mentioned,  we  are  fax  from  knowing  how  to  meas- 
use  its  physiological  effect ;  but  we  should  mistrust  the  action  of  reme- 
dies  that  are  recommended  against  all  possible  diseases. 

[We  may  apply  a  rubber  bandage,  or  (especially  for  swollen 
joints)  a  moistened  compressed  sponge  kept  in  place  by  bandage. 
The  compression  may  even  be  applied  by  EsmarcNa  bandage  for  a 
short  time. 

Massage,  of  which  we  spoke  when  treating  of  sprains,  is  partic- 
ularly applicable  for  getting  rid  of  old  infiltrations ;  it  sometimes 
induces  speedy  suppuration,  and  the  case  goes  on  as  one  of  acute 
abscess,  or  the  chronic  inflammatory  products  are  rendered  fluid 
and  absorbed  by  the  excited  blood  and  lymph  circulation.  Under 
it,  thickenings  dependent  on  true  imflammatory  neoplasia  may  dis- 
appear rapidly  ;  even  coagulated  fibrine,  such  as  we  sometimes  find 
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in  chronic  inflammations  of  the  nerve-sheaths,  may  be  reabsorbed. 
Besides  its  local  effect,  massage  may  stimulate  the  kidneys  to  in- 
creased secretion,  and  thus  cause  absorption  of  cedema  even  when 
its  local  cause  cannot  be  cured.] 

The  rapid  absorption  of  old  torpid  infiltrations  is  sometimes  very 
favorably  affected,  as  are  neuralgic  pains  in  chronically-inflamed 
parts,  by  warm  or  hot  local  mud-baths.  In  some  parts  of  Hungary 
hot  springs  open  into  the  mud  of  small  streams  ;  in  this  natural  hot 
mud,  which  is  used  in  tubs,  the  diseased  limbs  are  soaked  once  or 
twice  daily  ;  similar  baths  are  prepared  artificially.  The  bog-baths 
at  Franzenbad  and  Marienbad  are  aboat  as  efiicacious ;  the  bog, 
soaked  with  ferruginous  water,  is  warmed  and  used  as  the  mud-baths 
above  described.  We  do  not  know  whether  the  mineral  salts  con- 
tained in  the  bath  have  any  effect ;  they  probably  act  only  as  large 
cataplasms.  Compresses  wet  with  thermal  water  of  iodine-springs 
have  also  a  good  reputation  as  resorbents.  Usually  they  soon  in- 
duce cutaneous  eruptions,  and  may  also  be  considered  as  derivative 
remedies.  Animal-baths  are  also  very  popular ;  in  these  the  dis- 
eased limb  is  placed  among  the  intestines  of  an  animal  just  killed, 
and  kept  there  till  the  dead  body  is  cold ;  a  peculiar  effect  is 
claimed  for  the  animal  warmth,  of  which  I  have  been  unable  to 
convince  myself.  Lastly,  we  must  mention  hot  sand-bcUhs,  which 
were  formerly  very  popular ;  these  probably  have  no  advantage 
over  moist  warmth. 


CHAPTER  XY 


ULCERS. 


LECTURE    XXXI. 

Anatomy.— External  PeonllaritieB  of  Uloera ;  Fonn  and  Extent,  Base  and  Sooretion, 
Edges,  Parte  around. — ^Looal  Treatment  aocording  to  the  Local  Condition  of  the 
Uloer ;  Fmigons,  Callous,  Putrid,  Phagedenic,  Sinuous  Ulcers,  Etiology,  Contin- 
ued Irritation,  Venous  Congeation,  Dysoraaial  Canaea. 

The  study  of  ulcers  naturally  follows  that  of  the  chronic  inflam- 
mationa.  Physicians  practically  agree  as  to  what  an  ulcer  is,  and 
whether  any  given  wounded  8ur£M»  is  to  be  so  regarded ;  but^  to  give 
a  short  definition  of  it  is  about  as  difficult  as  it  is  to  define  any  other 
object  in  medicine  or  natural  history.  To  give  you  a  proximate  de- 
scription of  it,  we  may  say,  an  ulcer  is  a  wounded  surface  which 
shows  no  tendency  to  heal.  Here  you  see  at  once,  that  every  large 
granulating  wound  with  £ree  proliferations,  which  halts  in  its  progress 
toward  cure,  may  also  be  regarded  ^&  an  ulcer,  and,  in  fact,  Htuh^  to 
whom  we  owe  our  most  comprehensive  nomenclature  of  ulcers,  desig- 
nates granulating  wounds  as  ulcus  simplex. 

From  personal  observations  and  examinations  we  conclude  that 
ulceration  mostly  starts  from  chronic  inflammation,  and  is  always  pre- 
ceded by  cellular  infiltration  of  the  tissue. 

This  inflammation  may  be  located  in  the  depth  of  the  cutis,  in 
the  cellular  tissue,  muscles,  glands,  periosteum,  or  bones;  in  the 
centre  of  the  inflamed  spot  there  is  suppuration,  caseous  degenera- 
tion, or  some  other  form  of  softening  and  breaking  down,  with  grad- 
ual peripheral  progression  and  perforation  of  the  skin  from  within 
outwardly.  The  excavated  ulcer  is  thus  formed ;  as  before  stated,  this 
is  a  diminutive  cold  abscess. 

Just  as  often  the  process  is  in  the  superficial  layers  of  a  membrane, 
and  we  have  the  open  cutaneous  ulcer.    We  will  illustrate  this  by  an 
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exaniplc.  Let  us  suppose  that  from  any  of  the  above- mentioned 
causes  we  have  a  chronio  inflammation  in  the  skin  of  the  leg',  say  on 
the  anterior  eurfacc  of  its  lower  tliird.  The  skin  is  traversed  by  di- 
lated vessels,  hence  it  is  redder  than  normal,  it  is  swollen,  partly 
from  serous,  partly  from  plastio  inGltration,  and  it  is  sensitive  to 
pressure.  Wandering  cells  are  infiltrated,  especially  in  the  superficial 
parts  of  the  cutis ;  this  renders  the  papilke  longer  and  more  succulent ; 
the  development  of  the  cells  of  the  rete  Malpigbii  also  becomes  more 
plentiful,  its  superficial  layers  do  not  pass  into  the  normal,  homy 
state ;  the  connective  tissue  of  the  papillary  layer  is  softer  and  be- 
comes partly  gelatinous.  Now,  slight  friction  at  any  point  suffices 
to  remove  the  soft,  thin,  homy  layer  of  the  epidermia  This  exposes 
the  cell  layer  of  the  rete  Malpigbii;  new  irritation  is  set  up,  and  the 
result  is  a  suppurating  surface,  whose  upper  layer  coasists  of  wan- 
dering cells,  the  lower  of  greatly  degenerated  and  enlarged  cutane- 
ous papillfe.  If  at  this  stage  the  part  be  kept  at  perfect  rest,  and 
protected  from  further  irritation,  the  epidennis  would  be  gradually 
regenerated,  and  the  still  superficial  ulcer  would  cicatrize.  But 
usually  the  slight  superficial  wound  is  too  little  noticed,  it  is  exposed 
to  new  irritations  of  various  kinds ;  there  are  suppuration  and  molecu- 
lar destruction  of  the  exposed  inflamed  tissue,  then  of  the  papillx 
and  the  result  is  a  loss  of  substance  which  gradually  grows  deeper 
and  wider ;  the  nicer  is  fully  formed.  The  accompanying  figure  is 
the  section  of  a  spreading  ulcer  of  the  skin ;  it  formed  the  basis  of 
this  description  (Fig.  1%). 


At  a  you  see  the  cutis  already  somewhat  thickened,  toward  b 
its  papiUie  are  enlarged,  while  the  vascular  loops  increase,  and  the 
connective  tissue  is  more  richly  strewn  with  oelle;  at  b  is  the  fully- 
fonned  ulcerated  surface ;  at  c  the  epidermis  is  much  thickened  and 
forms  the  indurated  border  of  the  ulcer. 
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On  the  mucous  membrane  the  process  is  the  same :  at  first  there 
is  a  liyely  emigration  of  young  cells  on  the  siurface ;  this  is  soon  ac- 
companied by  a  moderate  degree  of  serous  and  plastic  infiltration  in 
the  connective  tissue  of  the  mucous  membrane ;  the  mucous  glands 
secrete  plentifully.  As  already  stated,  it  was  believed,  tmtil  within  a 
short  time,  that  catarrhal  pus  was  of  a  purely  epithelial  character ; 
now  there  is  rather  an  inclination  to  the  view  that  the  elements  of 
catarrhal  secretion  also  are  wandering  white  blood-corpuscles.  Con- 
tinued irritation  of  a  mucous  membrane  affected  with  catarrh  is 
followed  by  softening  and  breaking  down  of  the  tissue,  as  we  de- 
scribed to  be  the  case  in  the  cutis ;  then  we  have  a  catarrhal  tdcer. 

There  is  another  and  more  acute  mode  of  formation  of  ulcers,  viz. : 
from  pustules  that  do  not  heal,  but  which  enlarge  after  evacuation  of 
the  pus,  and  keep  up  an  acute  inflammatory  character,  as  the  soft 
chancrous  ulcer.  And  such  ulcers  resulting  from  ecthyma  pustules, 
without  any  preceptible  specific  dyscrasia,  are  particularly  frequent 
on  the  legs  of  young,  f uU-blooded,  and  otherwise  healthy  persons ;  we 
know  nothing  definite  about  their  causes ;  they  often  have  a  prolifera- 
ting fungous  form,  but  at  other  times  induce  rapid  destruction  of  tis- 
sue. But  this  acute  commencement  of  ulcers  is  much  rarer  than  the 
chronic.  Some  diseases  are  only  half-correctly  called  ulcers,  as  the 
"typhous  ulcer;"  in  typhoid  fever  there  is  an  acute  progressive  in- 
flammation of  Foyer's  plaques,  which  in  many  cases  ends  in  gangrene, 
with  necrosis  of  the  inflamed  portion  of  mucous  membrane ;  what  re- 
mains after  throwing  off  of  the  slough  is  a  granulating  surface,  which 
usually  cicatrizes  rapidly ;  strictly  speaking,  this  granulating  surface 
is  not  an  ulcer,  it  only  becomes  so  when  it  does  not  heal  normaUy. 
Of  this,  more  hereafter ;  we  may  use  these  expressions  more  freely, 
when  we  understand  the  process  perfectly. 

From  this  description  you  see  that,  in  ulceration  as  in  inflammor 
tion^  two  opposite  processes  are  combined — new-formation  and  de- 
struction; the  latter  results  from  liquefaction  of  the  tissues,  i.  e., 
through  suppuration,  or  molecular  disintegration,  or  both  together. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  antagonistic  relations  of  new  formation 
and  destruction  to  each  other  in  the  examples  adduced,  for  it  is  evi- 
dent that  there  the  former  preceded  the  latter.  But  you  may  also 
imagine  that  in  a  previously  healthy  portion  of  skin  there  might  be 
a  distiu'bance  of  nutrition  of  such  a  nature  that  disintegration  of  tis- 
sue is  the  first  step,  as  you  have  already  learned  from  the  section  on 
gangrene.  Then  on  the  border  of  the  healthy  portion  of  skin,  which 
retains  its  vitality,  there  is  a  new  formation  of  young  cells,  and,  if  the 
parts  adjacent  to  the  primarily  necrosed  spot  be  healthy,  there  roust 
result  a  granulation  surface ;  but,  if  the  parts  be  not  healthy,  and  have 
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only  a  slight  amount  of  vitality,  there  also  we  shall  have  disintegra- 
tion instead  of  active  inflammatory  new  formation ;  an  ulcer  will  thus 
be  formed  which  will  spread  gradually.  This  course,  of  an  ulcer 
occurring  primarily  with  molecular  disintegration  without  precedent 
cellular  infiltration,  rarely  presents  itself  in  practice.  Strictly  speak- 
ing, molecular  disintegration  and  gangrene  are  but  quantitative  varie- 
ties of  the  same  process,  viz.,  the  death  of  certain  portions  of  tissue ; 
cases  occur  where  ulceration  and  gangrene  are  very  closely  associated, 
as  in  hospital  gangrene,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken ;  but,  as 
before  said,  an  inflammatory  infiltration  usually  precedes  the  disin- 
tegration. 

The  above  observations,  which  show  the  relation  of  ulceration  on 
the  one  hand  to  the  new  formation,  on  the  other  to  the  gangrene,  will 
have  rendered  evident  the  difficulty  of  preserving  systematic  divisions 
of  the  course  of  this  disease.  But  do  not  be  afraid  that  I  am  going 
to  confiise  you :  we  will  enter  at  once  on  the  special  peculiarities  of 
ulcers,  you  will  understand  then  more  readily ;  here  we  shall  only  add 
that,  according  to  the  vital  process,  all  ulcers  may  be  divided  into  two 
chief  varieties,  viz.,  those  where  the  new  formation  predominates, 
which  we  shall  designate  briefly  as  proliferating  tdcerSj  and  those 
where  suppuration  and  disintegration  are  more  prominent,  which  we 
shall  call  atonic  or  torpid  ulcers.  Between  these  two  extreme  boun- 
dary-points of  the  anatomical  and  vital  peculiarities  of  ulcers,  there 
are  numerous  intermediate  forms. 

To  induce  healing  of  an  ulcer,  the  first  requirement  is  arrest  of 
the  disintegration  on  the  surface,  next  that  the  floor  of  the  ulcer  as- 
sume, at  least  approximately,  the  character  of  a  healthy  granulating 
Burfiftce,  which  goes  on  to  cicatrize  in  the  usual  way.  In  torpid,  atonic 
ulcers  it  is  also  absolutely  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  free  de- 
velopment of  vessels  and  stronger  cells,  which  do  not  lead  to  sup- 
puration, but  to  connective-tissue  new  formation;  in  proliferating 
ulcers,  on  the  other  hand,  the  new  formation  must  be  brought  back  to 
the  normal  size.  As  you  will  readily  perceive,  on  reflection,  this  gives 
the  indication  for  the  local  treatment  to  be  followed  in  either  case,  to 
which  we  shall  soon  refer. 

The  nomenclature  of  ulcers  varies  greatly,  according  to  the  pecu- 
liarities that  are  made  especially  prominent.  From  the  mode  of  ori* 
gin,  just  as  in  other  chronic  inflammations,  we  may  distinguish  two 
classes,  or  chief  varieties,  viz.,  idiopathic  and  symptomatic  ulcers. 
Idiopathic  ulcers  are  such  as  result  from  purely  local  irritation ;  they 
may  also  be  termed  irritative  ulcers.  Symptomatic  ulcers  are  such  as 
from  some  dyscrasia  appear  as  a  symptom  of  constitutional  disease, 
without  the  action  of  a  local  irritation  on  the  affected  part.    This  di- 
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vision  of  the  causes  of  ulcers  is,  as  already  stated,  the  same  that  we 
have  previously  studied  in  chronic  inflammation. 

Let  us  at  present  leave  out  of  consideration  these  etiological  con- 
ditions, and  seek  first  of  all,  by  attending  to  the  external  appearances 
that  an  ulcer  may  ofier,  to  give  a  more  perfect  representation. 

I  will  only  add  here  that  ulceration  may  not  only  occur  in  normal 
tissue  but  also  in  new  growths  in  tumors  proper ;  both  excavated  and 
superficial  ulcers  may  form  in  and  on  them.  In  describing  an  ulcer, 
the  following  parts  are  distinguished : 

1.  Form  and  extent  of  the  tUcer.  It  may  be  circular,  crescentic, 
quite  irregular,  ring-shaped,  superficial,  deep ;  it  may  be  a  canal,  lead- 
ing into  the  deeper  parts,  a  tubular  ulcer,  a  fistula ;  as  I  have  already 
told  you,  these  fistulae  result  firom  the  formation  of  a  point  of  inflam- 
mation in  some  deep  parts,  in  a  deep  layer  of  the  cutis,  in  the 
subcutaneous  tissue,  muscles,  periosteum,  or  bones,  or  even  in  the 
glands,  and  gradually  ulcerating  through  till  it  reaches  the  surface. 
Hence  fistula  is  always  preceded  by  the  formation  of  an  excavated  ul« 
ser,  of  a  more  or  less  deeply-seated  point  of  ulceration. 

2.  The  base  and  secretion  of  tJie  ulcer.  The  base  may  be  shallow, 
deep,  or  projecting;  it  may  be  c6vered  with  dirty,  badly-smelling 
serous,  sanious  fluid,  or  even  with  gangrenous  tags  of  tissue  (sanious 
ulcers) ;  an  amorphous,  fatty,  creamy,  or  smeary  substance  may  cover 
it;  it  may  also  have  luxuriant  granulations  with  a  muco-purulent 
secretion  (fungous  ulcers). 

3.  The  edges  of  the  ulcer  are  flat  or  elevated,  waU-like,  bard 
{callous  ulcers),  soft,  tortuous  {sinuous  ulcers),  zigzag,  everted,  under- 
mined,  etc. 

4.  The  vicinity  of  ths  idcer  may  be  normal  or  inflamed,  oedema- 
tous,  indurated,  pigmented,  etc. 

These  universally  employed  technical  terms  suffice  for  the  de- 
scription of  an}'  ulcer  to  a  scientific  person.  But,  as  the  terms  ex- 
pressing the  vitality  of  the  process,  as  torpid,  atonic,  proliferating, 
fungous,  etc.,  are  briefer,  they  are  more  frequently  employed ;  desig- 
nations referring  to  the  ultimate  causes,  especially  of  symptomatic 
ulcers,  are  also  often  used.  Thus  we  speak  of  scrofulous,  tuberculous, 
syphilitic,  etc.,  ulcers. 

While  we  have  the  local  conditions  of  ulcers  fresh  in  our  memory, 
we  shall  speak  of  local  remedies^  as  &r  as  their  employment  depends 
on  the  condition  of  the  ulcer.  A  large  number  of  ulcers,  especially 
of  those  that  have  resulted  from  repeated  local  irritations,  heal  very 
readily.  As  soon  as  the  diseased  parts  are  under  favorable  external 
circumstances,  and  not  subject  to  new  irritation,  cicatrization  often 
begins  soontaneously.     It  is  remarkable  how  rapidly  the  common 
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nicer  of  the  leg  begins  to  improve  in  appearance  as  soon  as  the  patient 
has  taken  a  warm  bath,  simply  applied  a  wet  compress  to  the  ulcer, 
and  remained  in  bed  quietly  for  twenty-four  hours.  The  ulcer,  which 
previously  looked  dirty  or  grayish-green,  and  had  a  pestilent  odor, 
looks  quite  differently ;  it  has  a  tolerably  fair  if  not  very  actively  gran- 
ulating surface,  and  secretes  good  pus ;  a  fortnight's  rest  and  great 
cleanliness  sometimes  suffice  for  a  perfect  cure  of  small  ulcers  of  this 
kind.  But  the  patient  is  hardly  dismissed,  and  in  his  old  mode  of 
life,  before  the  cicatrix  again  opens,  and,  in  a  few  days,  his  condition 
is  as  bad  as  ever.  So  it  goes  on :  the  patient  again  enters  the  hos- 
pital, and  is  again  dismissed,  to  be  again  received  in  a  short  time 
We  have,  however,  some  means  of  protection  against  these  relapses, 
of  which  we  shall  speak  hereafter.  All  ulcers  are  not  inclined  to  heal 
so  quickly ;  many  require  various  remedies  and  a  long  treatment.  We 
shall  now  run  through  the  various  forms,  according  to  their  local 
symptoms,  and  mention  the  local  remedies  to  be  employed. 

1.  The  ulcer  tcith  inflamed  borders^  and  the  erethitic  ulcer.  Fre- 
quently, while  the  patient  is  constantly  going  about,  an  ulcer  ap- 
pears very  red  and  painful,  and,  after  a  period  of  rest,  this  slight 
amount  of  inflammation  spontaneously  subsides.  But  there  are  other 
ulcers  whose  borders  are  constantly  red  and  sensitive,  the  ulcer  bleeds 
easily,  and  the  granulations  are  painful  to  the  touch.  Such  ulcers  are 
called  erethitic  or  irritable ;  the  highest  grades  of  erethism  of  the 
surface  of  the  ulcer  are  very  rare ;  in  Zurich,  I  had  a  patient,  who,  as 
a  sequent  of  a  severe  inflammation  in  the  thigh,  lost  a  large  portion 
of  skin  by  gangrene ;  after  the  detachment  of  the  eschar,  there  was 
left  a  very  luxuriantly  proliferating,  granulating  surface,  with  little 
tendency  to  heal,  which  was  so  painful  to  the  lightest  touch  that  the 
patient  would  cry  out  and  shrink  away.  The  cause  of  this  excessive 
sensitiveness  in  such  cases  has  already  been  mentioned  when  speaking 
of  nerve  cicatrices. 

In  treating  inflamed  and  erethitic  ulcers,  we  first  try  mild  salves 
of  fresh  butter  and  wax,  unguentum  cereum,  then  soK*alled  cooling 
salves,  such  as  those  of  zinc  and  lead,  also  fomentations  with  lead- 
water  ;  if  under  this  treatment  the  granulations  continue  painful  and 
look  badly,  while  the  inflammation  of  the  surrounding  parts  is  less, 
we  may  cauterize  the  surface  of  the  ulcer  freely  with  nitrate  of  silver, 
or,  still  better,  with  the  hot  iron ;  the  latter  remedy,  with  subsequent 
compression  by  adhesive  plaster,  finally  caused  healing  in  the  case 
above  mentioned.  In  such  cases,  the  local  emplojrment  of  narcotics 
is  usually  recommended,  such  as  cataplasms,  with  the  addition  of  bel- 
ladonna, hyoscyamus,  opium,  etc.,  but  these  remedies  do  so  very  little 
good,  that,  in  my  opinion,  their  employment  is  only  time  lost. 


2.  Fungous  ulcers,  i.  e.,  those  whose  granulations  &re  fungous  and 
proUferating,  and  project  above  the  level  of  the  skin.  These  ulcers 
accrete  a  muco-pus,  and  are  very  vascular. 


In  these  cases  we  may  use  astringent  remedies  and  compresses  wet 
with  decoction  of  Peruvian  or  oak  bark,  hut  they  are  of  only  moderate 
benefit.  It  is  best  to  destroy  the  surface  of  such  granulations  by  caiu- 
tics;  daily  applications  of  the  solid  slick  of  nitrate  of  silver  usually 
suffices,  where  it  does  not,  we  may  resort  to  caustic  potash  or  the  hot 
iron.     Compression  with  adhesive  plaster  is  often  very  efficacious. 

3.  CaUou*  ulcers  are  most  dreaded  by  surgeons,  on  account  of 
the  long  treatment  they  require  ;  they  are  those  whose  base,  edges, 
and  vicinity,  have  become  tliickened  and  of  cartilaginous  hardness, 
from  the  long  duration  of  chronic  iiiflamniation.  Tlie  ulcer  is  torpid, 
and  usually  lies  deep  below  the  surface ;  the  edges  are  sharply 
bounded.  The  indications  for  treatment  are  twofold :  first,  to  soften 
the  tendinous,  non-viiscular  tissue  of  the  hardened  borders  and  base 
of  the  ulcer;  and  to  induce  a  proper  amount  of  vascularity  in  these 
parts.  \\'o  meet  ulcers  of  this  variety  that  have  lasted  twenty 
years  or  more ;  in  such  cases  we  may  employ  the  following  treat- 
ment ;  compression,  best  with  strips  of  adhesive  plaster  applied  in  a 
certain  way,  as  you  will  see  done  in  the  clinic,  Tliis  dressing,  which 
should  cover  not  only  the  ulcer  but  the  entire  leg,  may  at  first  l>e  left 
on  a  day  or  two,  but  later,  when  the  ulcer  l>egi[is  to  heal,  it  may  re- 
main uutouched  for  three  or  four  days,  or  longer.      This  so-called 
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BayrUon  dressing  of  adhesive  plaster  is  of  great  service  m  ulcers  oi 
the  leg,  eapeciallj  for  those  cases  where  the  patients  are  not  inclined 
to  lie  still,  but  must  attend  to  their  business.  In  the  surgical  poli- 
clinic of  Berlin  I  made  some  observations  on  this  treatment  of  ulcers 
of  the  leg,  but  cannot  report  so  favorably  on  it,  as  a  means  of  cure, 
as  has  been  done  by  other  surgeons — ^they  seem  to  claim  that  this 
dressing  is  an  almost  imiversal  remedy  in  ulcers  of  the  leg.  I  prize 
it  greatly  as  a  protective  dressing  in  dispensary  practice,  because  it 
enables  the  patient  to  go  about,  without  the  ulcer  spreading ;  but  1 
cannot  see  that  all  ulcers  heal  particularly  well  under  this  dressing,  or 
that  the  action  of  the  adhesive  plaster  on  the  callous  borders  of  the 
ulcer  is  more  effective  than  the  remedies  which  I  shall  mention  after 
a  while.  The  best  remedy  for  keeping  up  constant  congestion  in  the 
ulcer,  and  thus  increasing  the  formation  of  vessels  and  cells,  is  moist 
warmth,  which  you  may  use  in  the  form  of  cataplasms,  or,  still  better, 
as  a  continued  warm-water  bath.  I  would  particularly  recommend 
the  latter  to  you,  for  by  it  you  at  the  same  time  obtain  an  artificial 
swelling  and  softening  of  the  dry,  hardened  borders  of  the  ulcer. 
ZeiSy  who  has  often  employed  the  warm- water  bath  in  callous  ulcers 
of  the  leg,  also  recommends  this  treatment  as  one  of  the  most  effi- 
cacious in  such  cases.  It  is  sometimes  very  important  to  destroy  the 
callous  edges  entirely,  or  to  excite  in  them  a  high  degree  of  purulent 
inflammation.  The  former  you  may  most  quickly  accomplish  by  the 
hot  iron,  the  latter  by  repeated  application  of  tartar-emetic  ointment 
or  emplastrum  cantharidis.  If  a  pustulous  or  even  gangrenous  inflam- 
mation of  the  ulcer  and  its  vicinity  be  induced  by  the  latter  reme- 
dies, place  the  foot  in  a  watei^bath  and  you  will  often  obtain  a  very 
quick  cure. 

It  is  not  always  ix)ssible  to  obtain  healing  of  a  callous  ulcer  of 
the  leg ;  and  ulcers  along  the  anterior  £ice  of  the  leg,  extending  to 
the  periosteum  of  the  tibia,  are  especlaUy  intractable ;  those  ulcers  also 
which  surround  the  leg  like  a  ring  are  usually  reckoned  as  incurable ; 
they  are  considered  as  indications  for  amputation  when  they  perma- 
nently prevent  the  patient  from  walking  or  attending  to  his  business. 
Besides  the  above-mentioned  circumstances  there  is  still  another,  that 
impedes  the  healing  of  ulcers  with  greatly-indurated  borders,  that  is 
that  the  healing  granulating  surface  and  cicatrix  do  not  diminish  and 
thicken  by  contraction,  because  the  firmness  of  the  surrounding  por- 
tions of  skin  permits  no  displacement ;  while,  as  you  know,  all  granu- 
lating wounds  decrease  to  about  half  their  size  by  contraction,  and 
nence  the  cicatizing  surface  grows  smaller,  in  many  cases  the  granu- 
lating surface  of  these  ulcers  must  cicatrize  throughout  its  entire  ori- 
ginal extent,  because  it  cannot  contract.    To  render  this  contraction 
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possible,  deep  incisions  have  been  made  through  the  skin  around  the 
ulcer,  and  these  incisions  have  been  kept  open  hy  the  introduction  of 
charpie ;  I  have  never  seen  any  great  benefit  from  this  treatment* 
As  a  consequence  of  the  rigidity  also,  the  new  cicatrix  is  not  suffi- 
ciently dense  and  readily  reopens,  so  that  the  ulcer  once  healed  soon 
develops  again.  To  guard  against  this  it  is  best  to  cover  the  cicatrix 
with  wadding  and  apply  a  starch-bandage.  This  dressing  should  be 
worn  six  or  eight  weeks,  till  the  cicatrix  is  firm  and  well  oiganized. 
I  have  followed  this  practice  for  a  long  time  in  all  cases  of  ulcer  of  the 
leg,  and  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  it. 

4.  Suppurating  ulcers.  The  causes  of  decomposition  taking 
place  on  the  surfstce  of  an  ulcer  are  often  due  to  unfavorable  ex- 
ternal circumstances ;  but,  in  other  cases,  from  constitutional  causes, 
there  is  a  tendency  to  more  rapid  disintegration  of  the  tissue  on  the 
6urfEU}e  of  the  ulcer.  Solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  pyroligneous  acid, 
turpentine,  spirits  of  camphor,  and  carbolic  add,  are  the  remedies  to 
be  applied  in  such  cases.  If  the  destruction  of  the  tissue  go  on  very 
rapidly,  so  that  the  ulcer  enlarges  greatly  from  one  day  to  another,  it 
is  called  an  eating  or  phagedenic  ulcer ;  this  form  closely  resembles 
hospital-gangrene  above  mentioned.  In  some  cases  sprinkling  pow- 
dered red  precipitate  of  mercury  quickly  arrests  thd  disintegration ; 
should  it  not  do  so,  I  would  advise  not  to  postpone  the  destruction  of 
the  entire  ulcer ;  free  cauterization  with  caustic  potash  or  the  hot  iron, 
destroying  the  edges  of  th6  ulcer  down  to  the  healthy  tissue,  almost 
always  proves  effective  in  these  cases. 

5.  Sinuous  and  fistulous  ulcers — ulcers  with  excavated  edges  and 
fistulas.  They  always  begin  as  abscesses,  which  gradually  break 
through  from  within  outward,  and  are  particularly  apt  to  depend  on 
(ihronic  suppuration  of  lymphatic  glands.  Such  an  ulcer  will  always 
heal  more  rapidly  if  you  make  an  open  ulcer  of  it,  by  cutting  away 
the  edges  of  skin,  which  are  usually  thin  and  undermined,  or,  if  they 
are  too  thick  for  you  to  do  this,  at  least  split  up  the  cavity  and  expose 
the  deeply-seated  ulcer.  This  treatment  also  answers  for  fistulous 
ulcers  when  they  lead  to  abscesses ;  the  latter  must  heal  before  the 
fistula  can  close  firmly.  Let  me  remark,  in  parenthesis,  the  word 
**  fistula  '*  has  still  another  meaning,  as  it  is  appUed  to  any  tube-like 
abnormal  opening  that  leads  to  any  cavity  of  the  body ;  thus  we 
speak  of  breast,  brain,  gall-bladder,  intestinal,  vaginal,  urinary,  ure- 
thral, and  other  fistuke. 

We  have  still  to  consider  a  very  important  part  of  the  chapter  on 
ulcers,  viz.,  the  etiology,  I  have  already  told  you  that  we  have  to 
distinguish  local  and  constitutional  causes,  just  as  in  chronic  inflani- 
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mation.  Hence  all  the  causes  that  induce  chronic  inflammation  are 
again  to  be  enumerated  here ;  we  wUl  call  particular  attention  to  a 
few  of  these.  If  we  first  consider  more  carefully  the  local  causes  of 
ulcers,  the  most  important  of  them  is  continued  mechanical  or  chemi- 
cal local  irritation.  Continued  friction  and  irritation  are  frequent 
causes  of  such  irritable  ulcers ;  a  tight  boot,  the  hard  edge  of  a  shoe, 
may  induce  ulcers  on  the  feet ;  a  rough  tooth  or  a  sharp  piece  of  tar- 
tar may  cause  ulcers  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  or  tongue, 
etc.  Ulcers  of  this  variety  usually  bear  the  marks  of  irritation ;  the 
vicinity  is  red  and  painful,  as  is  the  ulcer  itsell  Among  the  chemical 
irritants  we  have  the  action  of  schnaps  and  rum  on  the  gastric  mucous 
membrane ;  as  a  rule,  topers  have  constant  gastric  catarrh,  during 
whose  course  catarrhal  and  specific  ulcers,  of  various  kinds,  not  unfre- 
quently  form.  A  second  and  still  more  frequent  cause  of  chronic 
inflammation,  resulting  in  ulceration,  is  congestion,  especially  venous 
congestion,  distention  of  the  veins,  varicose  veins.  These  are  very 
intimately  connected  with  the  origin  of  ulcers  of  the  leg ;  we  shall 
speak  of  them  later  (Chapter  XIX).  There  we  will  only  mention  that, 
as  a  result  of  the  continued  distention  of  the  small  cutaneous  veins, 
there  is  chronic  serous  infiltration  of  the  skin,  to  which  is  gradually 
added  cellular  infiltration,  thickening ;  and,  lastly,  there  are  frequently 
suppuration  and  disintegration. 

Ulcers  due  to  varices,  which  are  generally  briefly  termed  varicose 
ulcerSy  may  have  very  varied  characteristics.  At  first  they  are  ordi- 
narily simple,  often  proliferating  ulcers ;  subsequently  they  assume  a 
more  torpid  character,  and  then  the  borders  become  callous.  We  have 
already  noticed  how  quickly  such  ulcers  change  when  they  are  only 
treated  by  rest  and  cleanliness.  In  regard  to  treatment,  the  already- 
lauded  dressings  with  adhesive  plaster  are  excellent  both  for  inducing 
healing  of  the  ulcer  and  arresting  further  development  of  the  varices. 
But  in  most  cases  I  prefer  rest  in  bedy  oa  the  principles  above  given, 
and  only  subsequently  apply  the  adhesive  plaster  to  prevent  further 
increase  of  the  varices. 

Although  we  have  here  shown  the  intimate  relations  between 
varicose  veins  and  ulcers,  and  have  thus  called  attention  to  the  point 
of  greatest  practical  importance  about  this  disease  of  the  veins^  you 
must  not  conclude  that  varices  are  always  followed  by  ulceration ;  on 
the  contrary,  there  are  many  cases  of  enormous  varices  that  are  not 
followed  by  secondary  ulcers. 


We  come  now  to  a  short  description  of  those  ulcers  that  are  due 
to  internal  causes,  and  are  connected  with  various  dyscrasia — ^the 
tymptomattc  ulcers. 
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1.  First  among  these  are  scrofulous  tUcers,'  these  most  frequently 
come  m  the  neck,  enclosed  collections  of  pus  developing  in  the  cutis 
or  subcutaneous  tissue,  and  gradually  perforating  out  through  the 
skin.  Of  course,  this  causes  small  losses  of  skin,  whose  edges  are 
usually  red  and  very  thin,  and  which  lead  to  deeply-seated  cavities 
that  evacuate  thin  pus  or  tissue  that  has  undergone  caseous  degen- 
eration. The  borders  of  these  cutaneous  ulcers  are  excavated,  as  may 
readily  be  shown  by  examining  with  the  probe.  As  a  rule,  these  are 
typical  atonic  ulcers.  From  this  description  you  see  that  this  form  of 
undermined  sinuous  ulcers  is  only  due  to  the  mode  of  origin,  and  may 
occasionally  present  itself  under  the  most  varied  constitutional  con- 
ditions ;  although  experience  teaches  that  it  is  especially  frequent  in 
scrofulous  persons,  and  this  is  why  such  atonic  ulcers  with  under- 
mined edges  are  referred  to  scrofula.  This  conclusion  will  generally 
prove  correct,  though  it  is  not  necessarily  the  case. 

2.  Lupons  ulcers.  By  lupus  we  understand,  a  disease  which 
manifests  itself  by  the  development  of  small  nodules  in  the  superficial 
layer  of  the  skin.  The  subsequent  progress  of  these  nodules  may 
vary.  They  consist  of  collections  of  wandering  cells  and  coincident 
ectasia  of  the  vessels.  Lupous  nodules  may  (a)  enlarge  and  run 
together,  so  as  to  form  larger  nodules  and  tuberculous  thickenings  of 
the  skin  {Lupus  hypertrophicus)  ;  {b)  on  their  surface  there  is  a  free 
exfoliation  of  epidermis  (Jjupus  exfoliatus)  ;  (c)  the  surface  ulcerates 
(Lupus  exulcerans).  All  three  forms  may  combine,  and  some  others 
may  be  added  to  them.  The  ulcers  resulting  from  the  latter  form  may 
be  accompanied  by  strongly  proliferating  granulations  (Lipus  exul* 
cerans  fungosus)^  or  dispose  to  a  more  rapid  destruction  of  tissue 
{Lupus  exedens^  vorax).  The  disease  is  most  frequent  on  the  face, 
especially  on  the  nose,  cheeks,  and  lips ;  it  causes  the  most  frightful 
disfigurement.  The  nose  or  the  lips  may  be  entirely  destroyed  by 
lupus.  I  saw  one  case  where  all  the  skin  of  the  face,  nose,  lips,  and 
eyelids,  was  destroyed ;  both  eyes  had  been  lost  by  suppuration,  and 
the  facial  part  of  the  skull,  being  exposed,  presented  a  most  horrible 
sight.  Lieffenbach  describes  such  a  case  in  a  Polish  count,  and  com- 
pares his  appearance  to  that  of  a  death's  head.  Lupous  ulcers  do 
not  by  any  means  always  look  alike ;  but  their  surroimdings,  and  the 
general  appearance  of  the  portion  of  skin  diseased,  gpreatly  facilitate 
the  diagnosis.  When  lupus  occurs  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  as  in  the 
extremities  or  mucous  membranes,  as  the  throat  or  conjunctiva,  the 
diagnosis  is  difficult,  and  cannot  always  be  made  positively.  It  is  not 
only  pardonable,  but  sometimes  unavoidable,  to  mistake  the  disease 
on  the  extremities  for  certain  forms  of  leprosy,  and  in  the  throat  for 
syphilitic  ulcers.     In  most  cases  lupus  is  due  to  a  dyscr^isia.     It  is 
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rarely  a  purely  local  skin-disease.  It  is  doubtful  whether  we  ore  jus- 
tified in  claiming  a  particular  lupous  dyscrasia,  for  lupus  very  often 
attacks  scrofulous  persons,  so  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  one,  and  one 
of  the  worst  symptoms  of  scrofula.  It  also  comes  as  one  symptom  of 
syphilis,  so  that  lupus  syphiliticus  and  lupus  scrofulosus  are  spoken 
ot  Lupus  is  most  frequent  during  puberty,  and  attacks  females 
oftener  than  males ;  it  more  rarely  develops  late  in  life ;  beyond  the 
fortieth  year  we  are  pretty  safe  from  it. 

In  the  way  of  trecUmerU  I  attach  most  importance  to  local  treat- 
ment, especially  in  the  ulcerative  form,  for  here  we  must  make  every 
attempt  to  arrest  the  progress  of  destruction,  which  may  endanger  all 
the  skin  of  the  face,  and  internal  remedies  act  very  slowly.  Here,  as 
in  all  rapidly-spreading  ulcerations,  we  should  radically  destroy  the 
base  and  edges  of  the  ulcer  by  cauterizing  down  to  the  healthy  tis- 
sue. We  generally  employ  the  potential  cautery  and  the  solid  stick 
of  nitrate  of  silver  or  caustic  potash,  pushing  them  through  the  lupus 
into  the  healthy  parts  below.  We  may  also  use  the  caustic  in  the 
form  of  paste,  such  as  chloride-of-zinc  paste,  which  is  most  readily 
made  by  mixing  chloride  of  zinc  with  rye  or  wheat  flour,  and  making 
it  into  paste  with  a  few  drops  of  water,  then  spreading  it  on  the  ulcer. 
To  attain  our  object  more  rapidly,  and  let  the  caustic  act  more  in- 
tensely, it  is  advisable  to  scratch  up  the  floor  of  the  ulcer  with  the 
flat  end  of  a  probe,  and,  after  arresting  the  bleeding,  apply  the  caus- 
tic. Of  the  remedies  above  mentioned,  I  prefer  caustic  potash,  as  it 
unites  with  the  tissues  most  rapidly,  and  consequently  the  pain  ceases 
sooner.  This  cauterization  may  be  done  during  anaesthesia,  so  that 
when  the  patient  awakes  there  will  be  a  moderate  and  tolerable  burn- 
ing. Nitrate  of  silver  causes  the  most  protracted  suffering,  but  has 
the  advantage  of  liquefying  less  rapidly  than  caustic  potash,  and  hence 
possesses  special  advantages  for  cauterizing  some  portions  of  the 
body.  When  the  slough  from  the  cauterization  is  detached,  if  the 
operation  was  thoroughly  done,  there  is  left  a  good  granulating  sur^ 
face,  which  cicatrizes  in  the  ordinary  manner.  A  new  lupus  is  not 
apt  to  form  in  this  cicatrix,  although  cauterization  cannot  prevent  the 
development  of  new  nodules  in  the  vicinity.  Painting  with  tincture 
of  iodine  is  the  best  local  remedy  in  exfoliative  and  hypertrophic 
lupus.  It  is  well  to  mix  this  remedy  with  glycerine,  to  render  its  ac- 
tion less  intense.  I  have  repeatedly  seen  lupus  nodules  shrivel  up 
under  this  treatment,  but  it  does  not  prevent  relapses.  Lastly,  in 
some  cases,  the  portion  of  lupous  skin  may  be  excised  with  advan- 
tage. Tlie  only  internal  remedy  £rom  which  I  have  seen  benefit  is 
cod-liver  oil,  of  which  four  to  six  table-spoonfuls  are  to  be  given  daily, 
but  tliis  treatment  must  be  continued  for  years.     Decoctions  of  barks 
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are  only  useful  in  lupus  syphiliticus.  Arsenic,  which  is  highly  prized 
in  other  chronic  skin-diseases,  is  of  little  use  in  lupus.  In  Switzer- 
land the  disease  was  rare.  My  experience  of  it  was  chiefly  derived  in 
the  Berlin  clinic,  and,  if  I  were  to  state  my  belief  regarding  the  effi- 
cacy of  internal  treatment,  it  would  be  to  the  effect  that  the  lupous 
dyscrasia,  like  the  scrofulous,  often  disappears  spontaneously  in  the 
course  of  time,  but  is  also  oft^n  incurable. 

3.  ScorbiUic  ulcers.  Scorbutus,  or  scurvy,  is  a  disease  which,  as  al- 
ready stated,  when  fully  developed,  manifests  itself  by  great  weakness 
of  the  capillary  vessels.  There  are  extravasations  of  blood  at  many 
places  in  the  skin  and  muscles ;  the  gums  swell,  become  bluish  red, 
and  ulcers,  which  bleed  readily,  form  on  them ;  there  are  also  intes- 
tinal hsemorrhages,  general  emaciation  and  debility,  and  many  patients 
die  in  a  miserable  state.  This  severe  form  of  scorbutus  occurs  chiefly 
endemically  on  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic,  and  in  sailors  on  long  voy- 
ages. In  the  latter  case  the  disease  is  usually  referred  to  continued 
use  of  salt  meat.  Inland  there  is  a  sort  of  acute  scorbutus,  comprising 
morbus  maculosus,  purpura,  etc.  Scorbutus  localized  on  the  gums 
and  oral  mucous  membrane  is  everywhere  common  among  children ; 
the  gums  swell,  become  of  a  dark  bluish  red,  bleed  on  the  least  touch, 
and  ulcers,  covered  with  a  yellow,  smeary  coating  of  pus,  fimgi,  and 
shreds  of  tissue,  form  on  them.  When  the  disease  appears  in  this 
form,  and  is  treated  early,  it  is  generally  readily  cured.  You  should 
paint  the  gums  twice  daily  with  a  mixture  of  half  a  drachm  to  one 
drachm  of  muriatic  acid  and  an  ounce  of  honey ;  internally  administer 
mineral  acids  in  dose  and  form  suited  to  the  age,  and  order  a  light, 
easily-digested  diet.  If  this  treatment  be  conscientiously  followed, 
the  disease  soon  disappears.  Greneral  endemic  scorbutus  is  diffictdt  to 
cure,  because  it  is  generally  impossible  to  withdraw  the  patients  from 
the  injtuious  endemic  influences.  In  this  also  the  acid  treatment  is 
greatly  recommended. 

4.  Syphilitic  ulcers.  The  marks  that  are  usually  given,  as  particu- 
larly characteristic  of  sj^hilitic  ulcers,  refer  almost  exclusively  to  the 
primary  chancre,  especially  the  soft  chancre.  This  begins  as  a  ves- 
icle or  pustule,  develops  to  an  ulcer  as  large  as  a  pea,  with  red  bor- 
ders and  a  yellow,  fatty-looking  base.  The  ulcer  of  the  indurated 
chancre  looks  differently ;  in  this  there  is  first  a  nodule  in  the  mem- 
brane of  the  glans  or  prepuce.  This  nodule  ulcerates  from  the  sur^ 
face,  as  other  cutaneous  ulcers  do.  It  usually  assumes  an  atonic, 
torpid  character,  frequently  with  a  marked  tendency  to  breaking  down 
of  the  tissue.  Broad  condylomata,  one  of  the  milder  evidences  of 
constitutional  syphilis,  are,  strictly  speaking,  nothing  but  small,  su- 
perficial, very  circumscribed  fungous  cutaneous  ulcers,  which  occur 
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oiost  frequentlj  on  the  perinseuniy  about  the  anus,  and  on  the  tongue. 
The  so-called  tertiary  syphilitic  tdcers  of  the  skin  often  have  very  in- 
durated,  brownish-red  borders,  are  circular,  or  horseshoe-shaped,  and 
are  also  atonic  in  character.  You  will  see  from  this  that  the  appear- 
ance of  syphilitic  ulcers  also  may  vary  greatly,  and  hence  that  the 
mere  appearance  of  the  ulcer  does  not  enable  us  to  judge  with  cer- 
tainty of  the  presence  of  constitutional  syphilis.  The  treatment 
of  true  syphilitic  ulcers  should  be  chiefly  internal,  and  be  directed 
against  the  constitutional  disease.  LocaUy  we  should  use  intense 
caustics  if  the  destruction  of  tissue  is  going  on  rapidly. 


Older  suigeons  also  distinguished  numerous  forms  of  ulcers  that 
nave  not  been  mentioned  here,  and  that  were  said  to  be  characteristic 
of  the  causes.  For  instance,  in  his  treatise  on  ulcers  (Helkologie) 
Hust  speaks  of  rheumatic,  arthritic,  hsemorrhoidal,  menstrual,  abdom- 
inal, herpetic,  etc.,  ulcers.  But  I,  in  common  with  other  surgeons  of 
modem  times,  have  been  unable  to  penetrate  into  the  mysteries  of 
this  exact  diagnosis.  It  is  now  generally  considered  that  the  old  no- 
menclature was  based  rather  on  an  artificial  system  originating  in  the 
old  humoral  pathology  than  on  critically  exact  observation.  From 
unprejudiced  observation  we  should  unquestionably  acknowledge  that 
certain  forms  of  ulcers,  particularly  when  affecting  certain  localities, 
enable  us  to  decide  on  their  cause ;  nevertheless,  the  appearance  and 
form  of  the  ulcer  are  very  dependent  on  the  anatomical  relations  of 
the  part  affected  (e.  g.,  as  by  the  course  of  the  filaments  in  the  skin, 
Wertheim)^  and  on  various  external  causes,  so  that  we  should  fire- 
quently  be  deceived  if  we  relied  too  much  on  the  appearance  of  the 
ulcer  as  an  unmistakable  expression  of  a  specific  constitutional  cause. 

[A  mode  of  treating  ulcers  of  the  leg,  uniting  moist  warmth  and 
compression,  is  by  the  so-called  Martiii^s  bandage  of  thin  rubber, 
which  is  applied  directly  over  the  carefully-cleansed  ulcerated  sur- 
face merely  tight  enough  to  compress  but  not  to  be  painful.  This 
may  be  put  on  in  the  morning  before  rising,  the  patients  being 
allowed  to  go  around  under  this  dressing ;  the  callous  infiltration 
gradually  softens,  and  perhaps  contact  with  the  rubber  may  have 
some  good  influence.  At  night  the  bandage  is  removed,  and  some 
simple  salve  or  moist  warmth  applied.  Massage  is  another  remedy, 
not  yet  much  used,  which  has  proved  useful  where  there  was  hard, 
caUous,  immovable  skin  about  old  ulcers  ;  but  this  must  be  tried 
very  persistently. 

In  some  cases  where  the  ulcer  cannot  be  cured,  constantly  wear- 
ing a  rubber  bandage,  or  elastic  stocking,  enables  the  patient  to 
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work  and  be  comfortable.  Ae  the  results  of  ampatation  become 
more  favorable,  it  is  very  likely  that  chronic  ulcers  of  the  leg  will 
more  frequently  be  regarded  as  indications  for  amputation  than  has 
been  the  case. 

In  lupous  ulcers,  simple  cauterization  is  far  surpassed  by  scraping 
suspicious  spots  ;  the  diseased  part  comes  away  readily,  while  the 
healthy  tissue  resists  the  scoop  ;  after  scraping,  the  base  should  be 
cauterized. 

Another  operative  treatment  for  lupus  is  by  making  small  in- 
cisions through  the  infiltrated  skin  with  a  lance-shaped  knife  ;  the 
bleeding  is  considerable  ;  when  it  has  been  arrested,  apply  moist 
compresses.  Sometimes  this  requires  repetition  at  iptervals.  It  is 
said  that  the  resulting  cicatrices  are  less  perceptible  than  those 
from  scraping  and  cauterization.] 


CHAPTER  XYL 

CHRONIC  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  PERIOSTEUM, 
OF  THE  BONE,  AND  NECROSIS. 


LECTURE   XXXII. 

Chronic  Periottitis  and  Caries  Saperfldalis. — Symptoms.^^steophytes. — OsteoplastU, 
Supporative  Forms.— Anatomy  of  Caries.— Etiology.— Diagnosis.— Combination 
of  Various  Forms, 

GsinxEMEK:  Chronic  inflaminations  of  the  bones  and  periosteum^ 
to  which  we  now  pass,  are  fieu'  more  frequent  than  the  acute  forms ; 
the  more  common  disease  is  chronic  periostitis,  which  is  often  accom- 
panied bj  ostitis  (caries)  superficialis.  In  the  early  stages  this  may 
end  in  resolution,  then  go  on  to  suppuration,  with  ulceration  of  the 
surface  of  the  bone ;  it  may  also  be  accompanied  by  a  deposit  of 
newly-formed  ossi£c  substance  on  the  surface  of  the  bone.  Perios- 
titis that  has  lasted  some  time  will  never  leave  the  bone  unaffected. 
Let  us  first  consider  the  Sf/mptoma  of  chronic  periostitis.  The  first 
sjrmptoms  are  usually  slight  pain,  and  moderate  swelling  of  the  parts 
immediately  around  the  affected  bone.  These  are  accompanied  by 
slight  functional  disturbances,  especially  when  the  disease  is  in  one 
of  the  extremities.  Spontaneous  pain  is  usually  slight,  or  may  even 
be  entirely  wanting.  Pressure  induces  severe  pain,  and  we  find  that 
the  impress  of  the  finger  remains  evident  on  the  skin  for  some  time, 
showing  that  the  swelling  of  the  skin  is  chiefly  oedematous.  The  dis- 
ease may  remain  for  a  long  time  in  this  stage,  and  may  subside  as 
gradually  as  it  began.  In  such  cases  you  may  consider  the  affection 
as  located  in  the  external  loose  connective  tissue  of  the  periosteum. 
Here  there  is  distention  of  the  vessels,  serous  and  plastic  infiltration. 

The  symptoms  above  given  may  also  depend  on  a  periostitis  com< 
bined  with  a  superficial  ostitis,  only  in  the  latter  case  the  spontaneous 
nains  are  occasionally  more  intense ;  there  are  also  severe,  boring. 
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tearing  pains  kt  night.  If  such  a  process  has  lasted  for  months  and 
then  recedes,  the  affected  bone  remains  thickened  and  nodular  on  the 
surface.  If  you  have  a  chance  to  examine  such  a  case  anatomically, 
you  find  the  following  :  The  two  layers  of  the  periosteum  cannot  be 
exactly  separated ;  both  have  changed  to  a  fatty-looking,  tolerably- 
consistent  mass.  On  microscopical  examination  you  find  that  the  tis- 
sue consists  of  connective  tissue  richly  strewn  with  cells  and  traversed 
by  dilated  capillaries  in  greater  or  less  number.  This  morbidly-thick- 
ened periosteum  is  more  readily  detached  from  the  surface  of  the  bone 
than  is  normally  the  case ;  the  subjacent  bone  (we  are  supposing  a 
hollow  bone,  such  as  the  tibia)  has  its  surface  covered  with  small 
nodules  of  peculiar,  occasionally  stalactite  shape.  If  you  now  saw 
through  the  bone,  you  find  that  these  nodules  on  the  still-distinct  sur- 
face of  the  compact  cortical  substance  are  a  thick  layer  of  porous, 
apparently  young,  newly-formed  bone-substance,  which  are  very  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  cortical  substance,  it  is  true,  but  which, 
nevertheless,  if  the  process  be  not  too  old,  may  be  broken  off  with  a 
chisel  in  good-sized  pieces.  If  the  disease  has  already  lasted  some 
time,  and  the  union  has  become  very  intimate,  we  find  that  the  de- 
posited porous  bone  ha«  become  more  compact,  especially  if  the  mor- 
bid process  has  actually  terminated* 

Let  us  stop  here  a  moment  to  inquire  the  origin  of  this  newly- 
formed  bone.  It  may  come  either  from  the  inner  surface  of  the 
periosteum,  or  from  the  surface  of  the  bone.  The  former  is  the  gen- 
erally-received opinion,  and  it  is  supposed  to  be  a  renewal  of  the 
function  of  the  periosteum,  as  it  existed  before  the  bone  had  com- 
pleted its  growth,  when  regular  layers  of  new  bone  were  always 
formed  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  periosteum.  This  form  of  perios- 
titis, which  is  combined  with  the  formation  of  osteophytes  (as  the 
young  bony  substance  deposited  during  inflammation  is  termed),  may 
be  called  osteoplastic^  a  name  which  I  shall  use,  for  the  sake  of  brevity. 
Nevertheless,  I  do  not  agree  in  the  above  view,  that  osteophytes  pro- 
ceed solely  from  the  periosteum,  but  am  satisfied  that  they  actually 
grow  from  the  bone,  as  the  Greek  name  indicates.  For,  microscopic 
examination  shows  that,  in  this  case  also,  as  in  suppuration  and  gran- 
ulation on  the  surface  of  the  bone,  the  small  vessels  that  enter  and 
escape  fix)ra  the  bone  with  their  enveloping  connective  tissue  are  the 
seat  of  the  new  formation,  which  advances  from  the  Haversian  canals 
opening  on  the  surface  of  the  bone,  and  are  the  point  of  origin  for 
the  new  formation  of  bone,  which  then  spreads  out  under  the  perios- 
teum. These  ossifying  granulation-nodules  grow  from  within  out- 
ward somewhat  into  the  periosteum,  and  then  the  latter  takes  a 
seoondary  part  in  the  process,  as  it  seems  to  me.     The  form  of  the 
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osteophytes,  which  is  often  peculiar,  depends  on  the  arrangement  of 
the  vessels  around  which  the  young  osseous  material  is  depositede 
We  would  not  by  any  means  assail  the  undoubted  fact  that  the  peri- 
osteum, and  other  parts  adjacent  to  the  bone,  may  also  produce  new 
bone,  still  I  assert  that,  correctly  viewed,  osteoplastic  periostitis  is  an 
osteoplastic  ostitis  superficialis*  This  subtle  distinction  has  no  prac- 
tical value,  so  far  as  we  now  know.  Osteophytes  are  the  proctuct  of 
an  inflammatory  irritation  of  the  periosteum  and  surface  of  the 
hone;  they  are  precisely  tohat  toe  caU  caUuSy  in  fractures^  and  they 
are  formed  in  the  same  way,  I  here  remark  that  periostitis,  accom- 
panied only  by  formation  of  osteophytes,  without  any  suppuration,  is 
especially  peculiar  to  some  forms  of  constitutional  syphiHs.  The 
dolores  osteocopi,  which  may  be  so  torturing  in  the  head  and  shin- 
bones,  in  tertiary  syphilis,  are  almost  always  due  to  osteoplastic 
periostitis  and  ostitis. 

According  to  my  experience,  almost  every  chronic  periostitis  is  at 
first  osteoplastic ;  all  other  terminations  follow  it  more  or  less  closely. 
The  suppurative  form  is  also  very  frequent ;  it  may  run  its  course 
without  the  bone  being  much  affected*  Beoall  the  symptoms  already 
mentioned  :  oedematous  swelling  of  the  skin,  pain  on  deep  pressure, 
and  a  slight  amount  of  it  on  moving  the  limb.  This  condition  re- 
mains long  the  same,  but  is  gradually  followed  by  more  swelling,  by 
an  immovable,  doughy  tumor,  not  perfectly  but  still*  tolerably  well 
defined.  By  degrees  the  skin  reddens,  and  the  tumor  fluctuates  de- 
cidedly. Four  to  six  months  may  thus  pass,  and  then  the  tumor 
remains  for  a  long  time  unchanged.  The  pain  has  probably  increased, 
and  the  function  is  more  disturbed.  If  the  disease  be  left  to  itself, 
the  cold  abscess,  which  now  evidently  exists,  will  open,  and  a  thin  pus 
mixed  with  flocculi  or  cheesy  substance  will  escape.  If,  through  the 
fine  opening,  you  pass  a  probe,  it  will  enter  a  cavity  lined  with  gran- 
ulations. If  you  do  not  wait  for  the  spontaneous  opening  of  the 
abscess,  but  make  an  incision  through  the  thin  skin,  it  is  possible  that 
no  pus  may  escape,  but  that  you  wiU  find  the  fluctuating  tumor  to 
consist  of  a  gelatinous  mass  of  red  granulations ;  in  other  cases  there 
is  some  pus  in  the  centre  of  the  swelling ;  in  still  others  the  entire 
tumor  is  of  pus.  From  what  I  have  already  told  you  of  the  anatom- 
ical conditions  in  chronic  inflammation,  you  will  readily  understand 
these  different  states.  If,  in  the  periosteum,  infiltrated  with  serum 
and  plasm,  you  imagine  a  rich  development  of  vessels,  and  at  the 
same  time  an  infiltration  of  wandering  cells,  and  transformation  of  the 
connective  tissue  to  a  gelatinous  intercellular  substance,  the  former  is 
metamorphosed  to  a  spongy  mass  of  granulations.  This  may  sooner 
or  later  change  to  pus,  and  an  abscess  is  the  final  result.     If  the  whole 
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process  affects  only  the  periosteum  and  superjacent  soft  ports,  tbe 
bone  is  but  little  changed ;  some  inclination  to  Dew  formation  is  ex- 
hibitcd  on  its  sur&ce  by  the  production 
of  a  layer  of  osteophytes  under  and  in  ^'"-  '"■ 

the  periphery  of  the  part  affected  with 
periostitis.  Nevertheless,  there  is  n 
possibility  of  the  abscess  healing  slow* 
ly,  after  the  pus  has  been  evacuated, 
and  of  a  return  to  the  previous  normal 
state.  Such  a  recovery  of  periostitis, 
without  implication  of  the  bone,  occa- 
uoually  occius  iu  practice,  but  it  is  rare. 
It  is  far  more  common  for  the  bone  to 
be  also  affected,  perhaps  only  super- 
ficially;  that  is,  for  periostitis  to  be 
accompanied  by  ostitis  ;  not  an  ossify- 
ing, but  a  chronic,  suppurative,  ulcer- 
ative ostitis  —  a  caries  superficiaiU, 
Before  the  abscess  has  opened,  the 
symptoms  of  such  a  caries  scarcely  dif- 
fer from  those  of  suppurative  perios- 
titis. If  the  abscess  has  opened,  we 
may  pass  a  probe  into  the  surface  of 
the  bone,  which  we  feel  to  be  rough 
and  gnawed.  The  caries  had  existed 
some  time,  and  was  secretly  eating  into 
the  bone  before  the  abscess  opened; 
it  probably  existed  when  the  perios- 
teum only  appeared  inGltrated,  and 
was  still  in  the  stage  of  gelatinous 
granulation.  Hence,  suppuration  is 
not  necessarily  combined  with  caries, 
although  it  frequently  accompanies  it. 

To  make  all  this  clear  to  us,  we  must    0«rtn  .nperfcUIl*  rf  tn.  tIbU,  •oowd- 
'  lag  to  FoUIh. 

study  chronic  ostitis  by  means  of  prep- 
arations.    The  whole  development  and  course  are  quite  analogous  to 
tbe  course  of  chronic  inflammntion  iu  the  soft  parts,  but  the  hardness 
and  difficult  solubility  of  bone  give  rise  to  somewhat  different  ciroum- 
■unoes. 


In  the  course  of  these  lectures  ^ve  have  repeated  time  and  time 
■gain  that  inflammatory  neoplasia  is  developed  in  and  from  the 
affected  tissue  J  that  tbe  close  connective-tissue  filaments,  by  ridi  in- 
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filtration  of  cells,  are  transformed  into  gelatinous  or  even  fluid  inter- 
cellular substance.  Now,  how  shall  this  be  transformed  into  bone  ? 
The  cells  embedded  in  the  stellate  bone-corpuscles  participate  no  more 
in  the  inflammatory  new  formation  than  the  stable  connective-tissue 
corpuscles.  Here  also,  as  in  most  tissues  of  the  body,  the  inflamma- 
tory neoplasia  infiltrates  the  connective  tissue ;  namely,  that  which 
envelops  the  vessels  in  the  Haversian  canals,  and  in  the  medulla  of  the 
bone.  Still,  the'  space  for  the  extensive  production  of  cells  is  limited, 
and,  if  the  wandering  of  the  cells  went  on  very  rapidly,  the  vessel 
would  soon  be  entirely  compressed  in  the  bony  canal ;  if  the  circula- 
tion be  then  arrested,  the  nutrition  of  the  young  brood  of  cells  also 
ceases,  and  the  necessary  result  is  death  of  the  affected  portion  of 
bone  (necrosis).  Quite  right,  this  may  be  the  course  ;  superficial  ne- 
crosis may  thus  combine  with  periostitis ;  of  this  hereafter.  Usually, 
however,  the  cell  infiltration  in  the  Haversian  canals  is  not  so  rapid  as 
to  compress  the  vessels.  The  process  is  chronic  ;  the  bone  gradually 
gives  way,  the  Haversian  canals  become  wider  and  wider,  the  firm 
cortical  substance  of  the  bone  becomes  porous,  in  the  canals  (widened 
to  meshes)  lies  the  brood  of  young  cells,  interspersed  with  gelatinous 
intercellular  substance  and  numerous  vessels,  an  interstitial  prolifera' 
tion  of  ffrannkUions.  If  you  imagine  the  process  as  continuing,  the 
bone  disappears  more  and  more,  the  entire  infiltrated  portion  may  be 
dissolved,  and  the  inflammatory  neoplasm  takes  its  place.  If  you 
macerate  such  a  bone,  at  the  seat  of  disease  you  will  find  a  loss  of 
substance,  with  rough  porous  walls,  that  look  as  if  gnawed  off;  in  this 
defect  lies  the  neoplasia  that  has  taken  the  place  of  the  bone  (Fig. 
74).  Now,  remember  that  so  far  the  word  pus  has  not  been  men- 
tioned ;  still,  of  course,  the  inflammatory  neoplasia  may  subsequently 
suppurate,  and,  if  we  continue  our  supposition  that  the  process  began 
in  the  periosteum,  you  have  a  superficial  cold  abscess  lying  on  the 
bone ;  its  walls  may  be  covered  with  granulations. 

K  you  have  carefully  followed  me  thus  for,  you  will  have  remarked 
already  that  throughout  the  whole  process  the  bone  substance  remains 
entirely  passive ;  it  is  entirely  consumed,  and  we  might  say,  with  a 
certain  amount  of  truth,  chronic  ostitis,  or  caries,  is  actually  only  a 
chronic  inflammation  of  the  connective  tissue  in  the  bone,  with  con- 
sumption of  the  latter.  And  according  to  my  view  this  is  perfectly 
correct,  at  least  for  the  great  majority  of  cases.  Still,  how  does  this 
consumption  of  bone  take  place  ?  Should  not  microscopical  examina- 
tion show  whether  the  bone-cells  are  changed  or  not  during  the  pro* 
cess  ?  Remove  with  the  forceps  a  particle  of  bone,  as  thin  a  sheet  as 
possible,  from  a  carious  spot,  and  look  at  it  under  the  microscope, 
you  will  in  many  cases  see  its  edges  and  surface  bitten  out,  as  it  were ; 
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the  bone-corpuscles  are  unchanged ;  the  intercellular  substance  Bome- 
what  more  cloudy  than  usual,  perhaps,  but  not  much  altered ;  a  sec- 
tioD  of  bone,  taken  from  the  vicinity  of  such  a  carious  spot,  shows 
nothing  different.  If  you  saw  or  cut  out  a  piece  from  a  carious  spot, 
and  abstract  thn  chalky  salts  from  the  bone  by  chromio  acid,  and  then 
make  sections  throug;h  it  and  clear  them  with  glycerine,  you  will  have 
about  the  following  picture  (Fig.  75) ; 


SectloD  ofi  piece  of  <srliai  tXHie  <c*rle>faagor>).    HssnUed  tBOdiameii 


Tliese  pieces  of  bone  are  often  bitten  out,  as  it  were,  quite  regu- 
larly along  their  edges,  the  young  neoplasia  grows  into  these  defects, 
their  further  increase  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  dissolution  of  the 
bone  ;  the  bone-corpuscles  are  unchanged,  no  destruction  starts  from 
them,  we  occasionally  see  them  half  destroyed  at  the  edge  of  a  piece 
of  the  hone.  What  becomes  of  the  cells  that  were  in  them,  we  can 
hardly  say ;  they  can  no  longer  be  recognized  among  tlie  numerous 
young  cells  of  the  inflammatory  new  formation  among  which  they 
enter ;  it  is  possible  that,  freed  from  their  cage,  they  aid  in  increasing 
the  cell-brood  by  subdividing,  possibly  they  die ;  at  all  events,  as  Ear 
as  may  be  judged  by  the  change  of  form,  they  do  not  aid  in  dissolving 
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the  bone.  But  how  the  bone  is  dissolved  remains  an  unsolved  riddle. 
Living,  like  dead  bone,  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  dissolved  by  the 
interstitial  bony  granulation.  Previously,  when  speaking  of  operating 
for  pseudarthrosis  by  the  insertion  of  ivory  pegs,  I  told  you,  if  you 
will  remember  (p.  244),  that  the  ivory  pegs  became  rough  on  their 
surface,  carious ;  there  the  process  is  just  the  same,  and  this  observa* 
tion  is  exceedingly  interesting  and  important  as  a  proof  that  the  bone 
itself  does  not  necessarily  have  any  thing  to  do  with  its  solution  in 
caries,  but  may  play  a  perfectly  passive  part.  To  anticipate  the  charge 
that  I  admit  anlt/  this  variety  of  consumption  of  bone,  where  the  above 
changes  occur  on  the  surface,  I  must  add  that  I  have  already  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  ivory  pegs  introduced  for  pseudarthrosis 
do  not  always  become  rough  on  the  surface,  but  might  remain  smooth 
and  still  lose  substance,  as  may  be  shown  by  weighing  them  before 
and  after  the  operation.  The  morphological  appearances  in  the  carious 
bone,  which  R,  Volkmann  very  aptly  designates  lacunar  corrosions^ 
and  which  JBbwship  first  made  known,  are  now  generally  recognized 
as  correct,  although  different  views  were  formerly  held  regarding  them, 
which  you  may  find  in  the  cellular  pathology  of  Virchovfy  and  in 
Forster^s  atlas,  if  the  subject  interests  you. 

One  point,  however,  we  must  consider.  It  would  be  very  sup* 
posable  that  the  bone-substance,  having  its  nutrition  affected,  would 
begin  to  break  up  and  crumble  into  very  fine  particles,  or  powder ; 
this  would  be  especially  apt  to  occur  if  the  bone  had  previously  lost 
its  organic  substance.  It  could  even  be  shown  that  this  is  the  primary 
step  in  ulceration  of  the  bone,  or  caries,  and  those  who  regard  destruc- 
tion of  tissue  as  the  primary  step  in  ulcers  of  the  soft  parts,  and  in- 
flammatory new  formation  as  the  second,  will  also  hold  this  view  in 
regard  to  bone.  As  I  have  already  stated,  my  observations  speak 
very  decidedly  against  the  universality  of  this  view  of  ulceration,  and 
what  I  did  not  find  proven  as  regards  the  soft  parts,  I  cannot  consider 
true  as  regards  the  bones.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  portions  of 
bone  may  crumble  off,  and,  when  there  is  suppurative  ostitis,  these 
small  particles  of  bone  may  be  found  in  the  pus.  This  would  be  a 
necrosis  of  the  lowest  form ;  such  a  death  of  the  particles  of  tissue 
also  occurs  in  the  soft  parts,  both  in  acute  and  chronic  inflammation ; 
you  will  doubtless  bear  in  mind  that  we  have  spoken  of  this  subject. 
It  cannot  be  considered  as  a  rule  in  caries ;  it  is  only  seen  occasionally 
in  caries  with  suppuration  or  caseous  degeneration.  Here  even  large 
portions  of  bone  may  become  actually  necrosed,  and  for  this  combi- 
nation of  caries  and  necrosis  we  have  the  curious  name  of  caries 
necrotica. 

Thus  far  we  have  used  the  term  caries  as  exactly  synonymous  with 
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chronic  ostitis  and  solution  of  bone,  and  at  present  this  is  very  gener- 
ally done ;  but  formerly  the  name  caries  was  only  used  for  ulceration 
accompanied  by  suppuration,  for  open  ulcers  of  the  bones.  The  inti- 
mate connection  between  chronic  inflammation  and  ulceration,  which 
we  previously  studied  in  the  soft  parts,  also  exists  between  chronic 
ostitis  and  caries.  If  you  desire  to  designate  the  character  of  the 
inflammation  more  specifically,  it  may  be  done  conveniently  by  certain 
additions  which  you  already  know  from  the  chapter  on  ulcers.  Per- 
haps it  would  be  better  to  gradually  drop  the  name  caries  and  replace 
it  by  ostitis  with  various  additions,  such  as  rarefying,  osteoplastic, 
ulcerating,  granular,  etc.,  or  only  to  employ  caries  for  bony  defects 
caused  by  lacunar  erosions.  On  macerated  bones  this  is  always  readi- 
ly recognized ;  there  we  are  never  in  doubt  as  to  whether  the  bone  is 
carious,  for  we  call  carious  all  defects  that  look  as  if  gnawed  out ; 
they  might  very  well  be  termed  lacunar  or  corrosive  defects.  But  on 
living  patients  it  requires  accurate  knowledge  and  rich  experience  to 
decide  certainly  whether  a  bone  which  a  sound  enters  readily  is  only 
softened  or  has  large  lacunar  defects.  Up  to  this  point  we  have 
only  studied  superficial  caries  ;  hereafter  we  shall  come  to  central 
caries,  which  holds  the  same  relation  to  the  superficial  that  the  ab- 
scess does  to  an  open  ulcer.  In  the  soft  parts  I  showed  you  the  de- 
velopment of  the  process  of  ulceration  in  a  fungous  ulcer,  where  the 
productive  character  predominates.  This  has  its  analogy  in  bone,  in 
ostitis  fun  gosa  (by  caries  sicca,  Virchow  Bind  VoUcmann  mean  caries 
with  proliferating  granulations  and  destruction  of  bone  without  sup- 
puration), where  there  is  as  yet  no  destruction  of  the  inflammatory 
new  formation,  but  where  interstitial  granulation-tissue  has  grown 
all  through  the  bone.  This  does  not  by  any  means  always  occur  to 
the  extent  we  have  just  supposed.  If  you  bear  in  mind  the  atonic, 
torpid  ulcer  of  the  soft  parts,  and  remember  how  the  neoplasia  rapid- 
ly breaks  down  into  pus,  undergoes  caseous  transformation,  or  disin- 
tegrates, and  simply  apply  the  same  changes  to  bone,  you  will  readi- 
ly understand  the  case  ;  this  also  gives  caries  another  character ; 
there  are  very  torpid,  atonic  forms  of  caries  where  the  neoplasia 
causes  but  little  destruction  of  bone,  and  then  disintegrates  or  under- 
goes caseous  metamorphosis,  and  thus  in  the  living  organism  there  is 
a  sort  of  maceration  of  the  diseased  bone ;  the  soft  parts  in  the  bone 
suppurate;  if  this  happen  before  the  bone  is  dissolved,  the  portion 
of  bone  that  has  suppurated  is  necrosed.  Here,  also,  most  of  the 
fault  of  the  disintegration  is  due  to  deficient  vascularity.  But  we 
must  look  to  constitutional  influences  for  the  causes  why  we  have  in 
one  case  fungous  or  proliferating,  in  another  atonic  caries. 

We  shall  become  acquainted  with  other  forms  of  ostitis  when  we 
come  to  speak  of  primary  chronic  inflammation  in  bones. 
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(yhronic  inflammation  of  the  periosteum  and  bone  is  chiefly  due 
to  constitutional,  dyscrasial  diseases ;  and  although  injuries,  blows, 
falls,  etc.,  may  be  exciting  causes  of  these  diseases,  the  ultimate 
cause  must  lie  in  the  injured  part  or  the  system  at  large,  otherwise 
tiie  process  would  take  the  course  usual  to  traumatic  inflammations 
and  soon  terminate.  If  an  injury  induces  insidious  chronic  inflam- 
mation, this  must  be  due  either  to  a  peculiar  local  or  constitutional 
condition  ;  so  far  I  have  had  no  reason  to  abandon  this  opinion. 

Of  the  dyscrasias  already  known  to  you,  the  scrofulous  and  syph- 
ilitic especially  predispose  to  chronic  periostitis  and  ostitis  ;  among 
scrofulous  children  the  fungous  forms  of  caries  are  most  frequent, 
while  among  adults  the  atonic  occurs  oftener.  True  tubercles  are 
also  found  in  bone,  but,  so  far  as  I  know,  not  in  the  periosteum  or 
the  cortical  layer  of  the  long  bones. 

But  chronic  periostitis  also  occurs  frequently  when  none  of  the 
above  dyscrasias  are  discoverable,  and  where  we  can  recognize  no 
cause ;  in  old  people  especially,  periostitis  with  caries  sometimes 
comes  from  very  slight  injuries,  and  runs  its  course  in  the  most  dis- 
agreeable torpid  form. 

The  inflammatory  neoplasia  in  the  bone  will  greatly  sympathize 
if  the  general  health  fails  ;  in  children  who  have  died  of  caries,  you 
will  almost  always  find  the  atonic  form,  for,  just  previous  to  death, 
while  the  nutrition  was  bad,  the  neoplasia  also  broke  down  ;  the  dis- 
eased bone,  even  during  life,  was  macerated  by  suppuration  and 
mortification.  Pathological  anatomists,  who  only  see  caries  on  the 
dissecting-tablc,  rarely  know  the  fungous  form  accurately,  or  con- 
sider it  the  more  rare;  but,  when  one  often  examines  pieces  of 
carious  bone,  cut  out  during  life,  especially  the  resected  joints  of 
children,  where  the  process  is  going  on  actively,  he  learns  to  judge 
differently  from  what  he  would  in  the  anatomical  museums,  where 
macerated  bones,  almost  exclusively,  are  preserved. 

Although  I  have  merely  spoken  of  fungous  and  atonic  caries, 
you  still  understand  that  I  have  only  depicted  the  extremes  of  the 
proliferating  and  rapidly  disintegrating  new  formation.  Of  course, 
there  are  many  intermediate  forms. 

It  is  not  the  object  of  these  lectures  to  carefully  delineate  all  the 
shades  of  this  process,  as  wUl  be  done  in  the  clinic,  but  here  the  pic- 
ture of  diseases  should  be  drawn  from  typical  cases,  you  should  ac- 
quire a  mental  mastery  of  the  subject ;  hence  I  only  lead  you  so  far 
into  the  details  of  the  process  as  is  necessary  for  understanding  its 
anatomy. 

Now  you  will  very  justly  ask.  How  shall  we  know  whether  the 
casCi  which  we  have  only  diagnosed  with  the  probe,  be  of  the  pro- 
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liferating  or  torpid  variety?  This  will  have  an  influence  on  the 
treatment,  as  it  has  in  case  of  ulcers  of  the  soft  parts.  And  it  is  im- 
portant not  only  for  the  treatment,  but  for  the  prognosis  ;  for  pure 
torpid  caries  offers  far  poorer  chances  than  the  fungous  form,  be- 
cause it  is  far  more  apt  to  occur  in  poor,  badly-nourished,  and  old 
persons.  The  distinction  is  not  difficult.  In  the  more  proliferating 
forms,  the  swelling  of  the  soft  parts,  periosteum,  and  skin,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  articular  capsule  when  the  caries  affects  the  articular 
ends  of  the  bone,  is  often  considerable ;  all  these  parts  feel  spongy. 
If  there  be  any  openings  in  the  skin,  proliferating  granulations  pro- 
ject from  them,  and  a  mucous,  tough,  synovia-like  pus  escapes.  If 
you  examine  with  the  probe,  you  do  not  come  at  once  on  bare  bone, 
but  must  push  the  probe  into  the  granulations,  often  to  some  depth, 
before  entering  the  rotten  bone. 

In  the  pure  atonic  form  there  is  less  swelling,  the  skin  is  thin, 
red,  and  often  undermined.  The  edges  of  the  opening  are  sharp,  as 
if  cut  out  with  a  punch ;  there  is  a  discharge  of  thin,  serous,  some* 
times  badly*smelling  or  sanious  pus  ;  if  you  introduce  the  probe,  you 
come  at  once  on  the  bare,  rough  bone,  from  which  the  soft  parts  have 
already  been  separated  by  suppuration  and  maceration.  These  are  the 
extreme  cases  of  the  series ;  there  are  various  intermediate  forms. 

Taking  all  things  into  consideration,  I  think  you  will  now  have  a 
correct  idea  of  caries  superficialis. 

Let  us  make  a  short  review  of  what  we  know  of  chronic  diseases 
of  the  periosteum  and  bone.  We  have  considered  chronic  osteo- 
plastic periostitis  (with  formation  of  osteophytes  without  suppura- 
tion), suppurative  periostitis  alone,  and  combined  with  ostitis  superfi- 
cialis, or  caries.  But  osteoplastic  periostitis  may  combine  with  caries, 
and  this  combination  is  even  frequent,  i.  e.,  osteoph3rtes  form  round  a 
carious  point  in  the  bone.  If  you  examine  a  series  of  preparations  of 
carious  joints,  you  find  the  osteophytes  starting  from  the  surface  of 
the  bone,  around  the  destroyed  portion  ;  the  periostitis,  which  at  one 
place  induced  destruction  of  the  bone,  caused  formation  of  new  bone 
in  the  vicinity.  You  may  very  aptly  compare  this  to  an  ulcer  with 
callous  edges — thickening  by  new  formation  in  the  periphery,  de- 
struction in  the  centre.  But  we  do  not  have  formation  of  osteophytes 
at  the  periphery  in  atonic  forms  of  caries ;  it  only  occurs  in  those 
which,  at  least  for  a  time,  bore  a  proliferating  character ;  just  as  in 
torpid,  scrofulous  ulcers  you  only  find  thickened  edges  where  the  skin 
had  for  a  long  time  been  thickened  by  plastic  infiltration,  so  in  the 
bone  also  we  have  this  combination  of  proliferation  and  destruction 
which  we  have  so  often  met  in  the  study  of  inflammation. 
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LECTURE    XXXIII. 

Primary  Central,  Chronic  Ostitis,  or  Caries. — Symptoms. — Ostitis  Interna  Osteopks- 
tica,  Suppurativa,  Fungosa. — Abscess  of  Bone.^Combinations. — Ostitis  witli  Ca- 
seous Metamorphosis. — Tubercles  of  Bone. — Diagnosis  of  Caries. — Dislocation  of 
the  Bones  after  their  Partial  Destruction. — Congestion  Abscesses.— Etiology. 

Hitherto  we  have  only  treated  of  chronic  ostitis  in  so  far  as  it  is 
depqiident  on  periostitis.  This  is  almost  always  the  case  in  the  hol- 
low bones,  for  in  them  the  cortical  layer  is  not  much  disposed  to  be- 
come primarily  diseased.  The  case  is  different  with  the  spongy  bones 
and  bony  parts  ;  in  them  a  chronic  inflammation  may  arise  indepen- 
dently, just  as  in  the  medullary  cavity  of  a  hpllow  bone  there  may  oc- 
cur a  circuniscribed  chronic  osteomyelitis,  so  that  the  cortical  substance 
may  become  diseased  from  within.  These  cases  are  designated  as 
ostitis  interna  or  caries  centralis.  The  symptoms  of  such  a  chronic 
inflammation,  occurring  deep  in  the  bone,  are  in  many  cases  very  un- 
decided. A  dull,  moderate  pain,  and  a  consequent  slight  impairment 
of  function,  often  form  the  only  symptoms.  Swelling  comes  on  later, 
and  the  disease  may  exist  for  months  before  we  can  form  a  certain 
diagnosis.  But  when  we  And  severe  pain  on  pressure,  and  oedema  of 
the  skin,  and  the  periosteum  participates  secondarily  in  the  chronic 
inflammation,  we  shall  gradually  be  led  to  the  correct  diagnosis,  the 
more  readily  if  the  disease  be  circumscribed,  and  perforation  Anally 
takes  place,  so  that  we  may  pass  a  probe  through  the  opening  deep 
into  the  bone,  and  find  exactly  what  is  the  state  of  affairs.  In  many 
cases  periostitis  is  for  a  long  time  the  chief  symptom  of  ostitis ;  the 
former  may  be  so  prominent  that  it  appears  to  be  the  only  disease, 
till,  from  the  long  duration,  and  from  losses  of  substance  from  within,  or 
lastly,  perhaps,  even  by  detachment  of  small  pieces  of  bone,  attention 
is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  continued  suppuration  is  due  to  disease 
deep  in  the  bone.  It  has  already  been  stated  that  chronic  inflamma- 
tion in  bone  first  shows  itself  by  the  chalky  salts  becoming  soluble. 
So  far  we  have  only  studied  cases  where  the  disease  was  circum- 
scribed and  progressed  inward  from  the  surface.  Now,  imagine  an 
ostitis  developing  in  a  spongy  bone,  as  one  of  the  tarsal  bones,  or  in 
the  diaphysis  of  one  of  the  long  bones,  as  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
tibia,  and  the  chalky  salts  disappearing  from  the  bony  tissue  while 
the  vessels  of  the  medulla  increase,  and  the  medulla,  infiltrated  with 
wandering  cpUp,  gradually  takes  the  place  of  the  disappearing  bony 
tissue.  Here  we  have  the  picture  of  a  pure  ostitis  malacissans,  an 
osteomalacia  inflammatoria  or  rarefying  ostitis  (  Volkmann),    In  this 
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)  bones  become  very  light,  and  the  cortical  substaace 


affection  t1 
very  thin. 

Rindjteiiich  has  shown  how  the  atrophy  occurs  in  such  cases;  for 
he  discovered  that  the  chalky  sails  were  first  dissolved  and  disap- 
peared as  in  lacunar  corrosion.  But  while  in  the  latter  case  the 
osseous  tissue  disappeared  with  the  chalky  salts,  in  the  present  case 
the  tbaue  continues  to  exist  for  a  time ;  the  cases  where  every  trace 
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of  bone  inside  the  periosteum  has  disappeared  in  this  way,  show  that 
the  osseous  tissue  which  has  lost  its  salts  is  finally  absorbed  itself. 
But  whether  this  is  always  the  case,  or  whether  it  may  again  be  im* 
pregnated  with  chalky  salts  and  again  become  normal  boue,  is  not 
known.  Whether  this  variety  of  alrophy,  which  may  correctly  be 
termed  lialistercsis  ossium  {from  uAf,  salt,  and  artprjaic,  robbing, 
Lilian),  always  runs  the  course  shown  in  Fig.  70,  is  not  fully  inves- 
tigated ;  possibly  the  chalky  salts  and  the  tissue  might  be  absorbed 
at  the  same  (imi-.  The  fact  that  there  is  no  sign  of  proIlfcratioD  in 
the  bone  corpuscles  of  the  tissue  deprived  of  its  chalky  salts  seems 
to  .prove  that  they  are  not  disposed  to  proliferate. 

So  we  have  here  a  form  of  inflammation  of  bone  in  which  its 
atrophy  is  a  particularly  prominent  feature,  and  there  is  a  very 
scanty  formatioci  of  osteophytes,  or  this  may  be  altogether  absent. 
In  the  bone  there  is  no  regenerative  process ;  the  medulla,  which  is 
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reddened  from  the  great  vascularity,  usually  contains  fat,  but  is 
richer  in  young  celts  than  the  medulla  of  the  bones  of  adults  usually 
is,  and  hence  more  resembles  the  condition  in  childhood.  The  oatitk 
malscissans  may  remain  in  this  state  ;  should  it  slowly  progress,  it 
would  lead  to  complete  solution  of  the  bone,  till  only  medulla  and 
periosteum  remain,  and  the  bone  is  so  soft  as  to  yield  to  any  tiac- 
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tion  or  prcsaure ;  but  this  is  rare.  According  to  my  experience,  it  is 
just  as  rare  for  the  medulla  in  these  bones  to  suppurate  or  become 
caseous  without  some  external  cause ;  but  this  is  sometimes  induced 
by  violent  probing,  dirty  probes,  bruising,  or  operations.  Mild  casRs 
of  this  form  of  ostitis  may  recover  by  formation  of  new  bone  in  the 
cavities  of  the  old  bone ;  while  severe  cases  in  marasmic  patients  are 
incurable  and  require  amputation. 

Ostitis  osteoplastica  is  just  the  opposite  of  the  above  ;  we  do  not 
know  whether  the  disturbance  of  nutrition  by  which  it  is  started  also 
begins  with  loss  of  chalky  salta  from  the  bone  j  the  main  effect  of  the 
disturbance  is  abnormal  formation  of  new  bone  in  the  medulla  and 
in  the  Ilaversian  canals.  When  the  disease  occurs  in  Ihe  long  bones, 
it  generally  attacks  the  whole  bone  at  once,  and  even  affects  several 
bones  at  the  same  time.  The  result  of  this  disease  may  be  the  com- 
plete filling  of  the  medullary  cavity,  with  a  tolentbly  compact  bony 
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iDus,  the  almoEt  complete  filling  of  UieHaveraian  canals  with  bonjBuly 
Btance,  and  generally  also  the  for- 
mation of  bone  on  the  siirface. 
Thus  the  entire  bone  becomes  very 
heavy  and  denser    than  normal 
This  process  is  also  tenned  d\ff\tie 
hypertrophy  of  the  bone,  but  more      •i^'^  ?  *^  "^ 
frequently  n;^<MU   oasium  {con-      ""     *i{^     *1 
densiog  ostitis,  Ji.  Volkmann). 

Besides  the  hollow  bones,  other 
bones  of  the  skeleton  are  also  oo- 
casionally  attacked,  e.  g.,  bones  of 
the  face  and  pelvis ;  in  such  cases 
the  bony  deposits  are  spongy, 
puffed,  nodular,  so  that  the  bone 
acquires  a  resemblance  to  skin  af- 
fected with  elephantiasis;  indeed, 
the  diseases  are  very  analogous 
(Leontiasis  osaium,  Virchote). 
The  tilling  up  of  the  diploS  be- 
tween the  outer  and  inner  tables 
of  the  cranial  bones  with  bony 
substance  is  such  a  common 
change  with  advancing  age,  that 
it  can  hardly  be  considered  as 
pathological,  although  it  really 
belongs  under  this  head. 

Tlie  causes  of  sclerosis  of  bone 
as  a  primary  disease  are  entirely 
obscure ;  in  some  cases  syphilis 
may  act  as  a  cause,  but  the  osseous 
formations  occurring  in  this  dis- 
ease rarely  attain  such  firmness 
as  in  sclerosis  proper.  The  mal- 
ady will  rarely  be  recoirnized  with  eclrrnaed  llbia  and  IWniir;  the  fbrmcr  *ftar 
_.    •    .       1      ■         1-f      ?  .  ,PWUB.Iholi«etfroiD«.p«liu™oQloftta 

certainty  dunng  hfe,   because   to       VlenuPubologlalAiuKamlcdCoUscUai. 

the  touch   these  bones    present 

nothing  more  than  a  certain  increase  of  thickness  and  a  slight  ine- 
quality of  surface. 

0»titU  interna  suppurativa  circumscripta  usually  begins  in  a 
hollow  bone  as  osteomyelitis.  The  inflammation  gradually  extends 
to  the  inner  surface  of  the  cortical  substance,  which  is  dissolved,  as 
we  have  already  stated,  and  finally  completely  consumed  at  soma 
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point.  In  such  cases  pus  may  form  quite  early  in  the  centre  of  the 
inflammatory  new  formation,  and  subsequently  be  evacuated.  It  is 
this  disease  that  is  especially  termed  bone  abaceaa.  The  periosteum 
does  not  remain  unaffected ;  it  is  thickened  and  new  bony  deposits 
form  in  this  case  also  from  the  siuface  of  the  bone,  which  is  not  at 
first  perforated  but  is  irritated  from  within.  The  hollow  bone  is  thus 
enlarged  externally  at  the  point  where  the  abscess  forms  in  it,  and 
gives  the  impression  of  the  bone  being  here  pressed  apart  and  in- 
flated. It  is  difficult,  indeed  often  impossible,  to  distinguish  such  a 
bone-abscess  from  a  circumscribed  osteoplastic  periostitis,  hence  we 
should  not  be  in  too  great  haste  to  operate.  This  central  caries  may 
be  accompanied  by  partial  necrosis  of  certain  portions  of  bone  on  the 
inner  surface  of  the  cortical  substance,  forming  a  caries  necrotica 
centralis.  Lastly,  we  have  the  worst  cases,  where  chronic  internal 
and  external  caries  are  accompanied  by  necrosis  and  by  suppurative 
or  osteoplastic  periostitis.  All  these  develop  in  one  and  the  same 
hollow  bone  at  the  same  time ;  abscesses  appear  at  different  points ; 
with  the  probe  we  sometimes  touch  rotten  bone,  sometimes  a  seques- 
trum ;  in  one  place  we  enter  the  medullary  cavity  of  the  bone,  in 
another  only  the  surface  appears  diseased ;  the  whole  bone  is  thick- 
ened, as  is  the  periosteum,  and  a  little  thin  pus  escapes  from  the 
fistulous  openings.  The  macerated  preparation  of  such  a  bone  has  a 
peculiar  appearance ;  the  siuface  is  covered  with  very  porous  osteo- 
phytes; between  these,  here  and  there,  we  find  necrosed  portions 
which  belong  to  the  surface  of  the  bone ;  some  openings  lead  into  the 
medullary  cavity ;  if  you  saw  through  these  bones  longitudinally,  you 
find  the  medullary  cavity  also  partly  filled  with  porous  bony  sub- 
stance ;  the  cortical  layer  has  lost  its  even  thickness,  and  it  also  is 
porous,  so  that  it  is  only  at  some  few  points  that  it  can  be  distin- 
guished from  the  osteophyte  deposits;  in  the  original  meduUary 
cavity  we  find  occasional  round  holes,  and  in  some  of  these  necrosed 
portions  of  bone.  These  bones  are  in  such  a  state  that  their  recovery 
cannot  usually  be  expected,  and  either  their  extirpation  or  amputa- 
tion of  the  limb  is  necessary. 

In  the  shorty  spongy  hones  the  case  is  somewhat  different;  in 
them,  when  there  is  proliferating,  inflammatory  neoplasia,  solution  of 
the  bone  with  secondary  suppuration  comes  on  quite  rapidly,  although 
it  is  not  an  absolutely  necessary  result.  There  are  cases  of  ostitis  of 
the  short'  spongy  bones  of  the  wrist  and  ankle,  and  especially  in  the 
epiphyses  of  the  hollow  bones,  where,  without  any  decided  swelling 
(which  is  usually  caused  by  the  resulting  periostitis),  the  bone  is  en- 
tirely dissolved  by  interstitial  granulations  growing  all  through  it, 
without  any  necessary  accompaniment  of  the  slightest  trace  of  sup- 
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puration  {ostitis  interna  fungosd).  The  result  of  such  a  solution  of 
bone  in  these,  or  in  other  joints,  is  that  by  muscular  traction  the  bones 
are  displaced  in  the  direction  where  the  destruction  is  most  advanced. 
And  from  this  deformity  we  may  judge  approximately  of  the  extent 
of  the  destruction,  A  short  time  since,  I  amputated  a  foot  which  was 
BO  distorted  by  such  a  destruction  of  bone,  without  any  suppuration, 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  talus  and  calcaneus,  that  the  inner  border  of 
the  foot  was  greatly  drawn  up,  just  as  in  well-marked  congenital  club- 
foot, and  the  patient  walked  very  insecurely  on  the  outer  border  of 
the  foot  A  good-sized  ulcer  had  also  formed  on  the  outer  edge, 
which  had  latterly  entirely  prevented  walking.  I  saw  a  similar  case 
in  the  wrist-joint:  A  girl  twenty  years  old  had  suffered  for  a  long 
time  from  pain  in  the  left  wrist,  without  swelling  of  the  soft  parts; 
pressure  on  the  wrist  was  very  painful;  gradually,  without  any  swell- 
ing or  suppuration,  the  hand  became  very  much  abducted ;  if  the  pa- 
tient were  anaesthetized,  the  hand  could  be  returned  to  its  normal 
position,  and  then  it  was  found  that  part  of  the  wrist  had  entirely  dis- 
appeared. In  the  larger  spongy  bones,  as  the  calcaneus,  and  in  the 
epiphyses  of  the  larger  hollow  bones,  a  central  cavity,  or  a  bone-abscess, 
may  form,  and  this  may  be  accompanied  by  a  necrosis  centralis.  In 
the  great  majority  of  cases,  however,  the  ostitis  is  accompanied  by  a 
purulent  periostitis ;  this  is  particularly  the  case  in  the  small  bones  of 
the  wrist  and  ankle ;  these  are  so  small  that,  when  the  periosteum  be- 
comes diseased,  the  disease  readily  extends  to  the  entire  bone  and  its 
articular  surfEuses,  and  that  conversely  primary  disease  of  the  bone 
quickly  shows  its  effect  on  the  periosteum  and  articular  surfaces.  In 
these  cases  also  there  is  implication  of  the  sheaths  of  the  tendons 
and  of  the  skinj  which  is  perforated  at  various  places  by  ulceration 
from  within  outward.  In  the  hand  the  radius  and  ulna  as  well  as  the 
articular  ends  of  the  metacarpal  bones  may  also  be  implicated,  and  in 
the  foot  the  lower  ends  of  the  tibia  and  fibula,  as  well  as  the  posterior 
ends  of  the  metatarsal  bones.  The  wrist  and  ankle  joints  are  thus 
swollen  out  of  shape;  in  many  places  thin  pus  escapes  from  the 
fistulous  openings,  and  the  bones  of  these  joints  are  partly  dissolved 
and  partly  replaced  by  spongy  granulations,  or  else  are  entirely  or 
partly  necrosed.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  tell  you  that  the  course 
of  this  form  of  primary  suppurative  ostitis  also,  in  regard  to  vital  re- 
lations, is  just  as  variable  as  that  of  chronic  periostitis,  and  that  here 
also  you  see  cases  of  a  typical  atonic,  and  others  of  a  fungous 
variety,  while  there  are  a  variety  of  cases  between  these  extremes. 

I  must  particularly  mention  one  other  form  of  chronic  ostitis,  viz., 
ostitis  with  caseous  degeneration  of  the  inflammatory  neoplasia.  You 
are  already  acquainted  with  this  variety  of  chronic  inflammation ;  it 
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belongs  generally  to  the  atonio  forms,  with  slight  vascularization.  It 
occurs  chiefl;  in  the  spongy  bones,  and  readily  combines  with  partial 
necrosis ,  in  the  cheesy  pulp  which 
fills  the  cavity  in  the  bone  there 
are  almost  always  portiona  of  dead 
boDc  that  have  not  been  dissolved. 
The  vertebrae,  the  epiphyses  of  the 
larger  hollow  bonea,  and  the  cal* 
canens,  are  the  most  frequent  seat 
of  this  ostitta  itttema  cateota. 
This  form  is  only  recognizable  in  a 
few  cases  during  life ;  we  grad- 
ually amve  at  the  diagnosis  of  os- 
titis interna,  but  can  only  detei^ 
mine  its  special  form  in  cases 
where  the  half  fluid  caseous  pulp 
IS  evacuated  through  an  external 
opening  Lastlr,  we  must  not 
omit  to  mention  that  in  rare  cases, 
nsually  in  the  vicinity  of  caseous 
deposits,  true  miliary  ttdtercla, 
small,  at  first  gray,  later  cheesy 
nodules,  come  in  the  spongy  sub- 
stance of'the  epiphyses  in  the  an- 
kle-bones and  vertebra  and  induce 
solution  of  the  bone  and  partial 
necrosis.  A  diagnosis  of  this  true  bone  tuberculosis  cannot  be  cer- 
tainly made  during  life,  we  may  only  consider  it  as*  probable  where 
there  is  marked  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  or  laiynt. 

For  all  forma  of  ostitis,  which  induce  softening  of  the  bone-sub- 
stance, Ji.  Volkmann  employs  the  designation  rarefying  ottitia, 

[We  have  now  described  a  series  of  chronic  processes,  which  may 
occasionally  occur  in  the  same  bone,  but  whose  natures  arc  different. 
It  is  common  to  all  for  the  normal  bone  substance  to  be  dissolved 
and  replaced  by  a  soft,  cellular  neoplasia,  except  in  the  so-called 
sclerosis  osstum,  in  which  the  neoplastic  tissue  is  transformed  into 
compact  bone.  Some  of  these  processes  are  inflammatory,  as  fun- 
gous ostitis,  which  leads  to  intraosteal  development  of  granulations 
an<l  BometimcB  to  abscess,  caseous  ostitis,  etc. ;  but  in  so-called  ostitis 
malacissans  (rarefying  ostitis),  as  well  as  in  ostitis  osteoplastics,  the 
inflammatory  symptoms  are  more  obscure.  While  in  the  first  there 
may  Bometiraes  be  suppuration,  in  the  latter  it  never  occurs.  In 
the  latter  processes  new  development  of  vessels  seems  important 
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for  reabsorption  as  well  as  for  the  formation  of  new  bone.  In  rare- 
fying ostitis  the  process  is  limited  to  solution  of  the  bone  by  for- 
mation of  medulla  which  is  transformed  to  fat,  while  in  ostitis  osteo- 
plastica  it  ossifies. 

In  the  forms  of  ostitis  which  destroy  the  bone  the  final  products 
which  take  the  place  of  the  bone  are  granulation-tissue  (fungus 
without  suppuration),  bone-pus,  caseous  neoplasia,  or  fat.  In  oppo- 
sition to  these  destructive  forms  stands  osteoplastic  ostitis  as  the 
sole  productive  form  ;  at  first  it  too  partly  dissolves  the  bone,  but 
soon  it  forms  new  bone,  not  only  to  replace  what  has  been  lost,  but 
even  beyond  the  normal  amount. 

Bony  tumors,  growths,  or  deposits  in  the  periosteum  will  occa- 
sionally disappear  spontaneously  or  under  some  simple  treatment. 
It  is  thought  by  some  that  they  are  due  either  to  gouty,  rheumatic, 
or  syphilitic  poison,  and  that  they  will  generally  be  benefited  by 
iodide  of  potassium  or  a  mild  course  of  mercury. 

In  children  with  hereditary  syphilis  we  sometimes  find  multiple 
caries  of  the  skull  circular  in  shape  and  surrounded  with  a  vascular 
network,  within  which,  without  suppuration,  the  bone  is  softened 
and  deprived  of  its  chalky  salts  ;  so  that  at  these  points  the  skull 
seems  to  be  replaced  by  a  translucent  vascular  membrane,  while 
there  if  not  a  trace  of  osteoplastic  periostitis,  or  any  considerable 
infiltration  of  the  soft  parts.  Such  a  skull  looks  as  if  several  tre- 
phine holes  had  healed  up,  but  not  with  bone. 

Scrofulous  diseases  of  bone  may  be  induced  by  slight  injuries, 
as  was  long  since  confirmed  by  clinical  observation  as  well  as  by 
experiment.  We  have  previously  stated  that  acute  infectious 
diseases  have  an  influence  in  developing  chronic  ostitis ;  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  contagion  here,  as  in  acute  infectious  osteomye- 
litis and  tuberculosis,  develops  and  spreads  by  micrococcus  vegeta- 
tion.] 


From  the  occasional  remarks  that  I  have  made  concerning  the 
diagnosis  of  chronic  periostitis  and  ostitis,  you  will  have  already 
seen  that,  after  they  have  lasted  a  certain  time,  their  recognition  is 
not  generally  difficult,  but  that  it  is  not  always  possible  to  state  the 
variety  and  extent  of  any  given  case.  There  are  two  very  impor- 
tant factors  for  the  diagnosis  in  those  cases  that  cannot  be  examined 
directly  by  the  sound,  viz.,  the  displacement  of  the  honeSy  which 
must  result,  in  many  parts  of  the  body  at  least,  from  their  partial 
solution,  and  formation  of  abscesses^  which  often  accompanies  it. 
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Carious  destruction  of  the  larger  hollow  bones  rarely  goes  so  deep 
as  to  cause  a  solution  of  continuity ;  where  this  might  otherwise  oc- 
cur, it  is  often  prevented  bj  osteophytes  g^wing  on  the  outside  while 
the  destruction  goes  on  within,  so  that  the  bone  grows  thicker  at  the 
point  of  disease.  I  have  only  seen  one  case  where,  from  a  perfectly 
atonio  caries  of  the  tibia  of  an  old,  decrepit  person,  the  bone  was  at 
one  point  so  far  consumed  that  there  were  entire  loss  of  continuity 
and  spontaneous  fracture;  post-mortem  examination  showed  that 
there  was  not  a  trace  of  osteophytes.  The  bone  in  Fig.  74  is  also 
nearly  eaten  through.  Complete  destruction  of  the  substance  of  the 
small  hollow  bones  of  the  phalanges  and  metacarpi  is  not  so  rare ;  the 
scrofulous  caries  of  these  bones  has  from  time  immemorial  been  called 
Poedarthrocace,  or  spina  ventosa,  old  names  that  only  mean  caries  in 
the  fingers  or  toes,  with  spindle-shaped  enlargements.  Should  the 
bones  be  entirely  destroyed  by  the  fungous  proliferation  and  partial 
necrosis  of  the  small  diaphyses,  the  fingers  atrophy  and  are  drawn 
back  by  the  tendons  so  strongly  that  they  represent  misshaped  rudi- 
ments of  fingers. 

Displacement  of  the  spongy  bones  is  far  more  frequent  when  they 
are  destroyed.  I  have  already  spoken  of  this  as  occurring  in  the 
wrist  and  ankle  bones,  still,  it  occurs  far  more  extensively  in  other 
bones;  for  instance,  if  the  head  of  the  femur  and  upper  margin  of  the 
acetabulum  are  destroyed,  the  femur  is  gradually  drawn  up  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  destruction,  and  assumes  the  position  that  it 
has  in  upward  dislocation  of  the  hip.  Similar  dislocations  occur  in 
the  shoulder,  elbow,  and  knee,  though  there  they  are  less  remarkable. 
About  the  most  noticeable  are  the  dislocations  in  the  spinal  column 
after  carious  destruction  of  the  vertebrae ;  if  one  or  more  vertebrae  be 
destroyed  by  ostitis,  the  part  of  the  spinal  column  lying  above  this 
point  has  no  firm  support,  and  must  sink ;  but,  since  the  arches  of  the 
vertebrae  and  spinous  processes  are  rarely  diseased  at  the  same  time, 
only  the  anterior  part  of  the  spinal  column  sinks  in^  and  an  anterior 
curvature  results,  and  a  consequent  posterior  projection,  a  so-called 
Potfs  bo88y  thus  named  after  the  English  surgeon,  Percival  Pott^  who 
first  accurately  described  this  disease.  In  every  anatomical  collection 
you  find  preparations  of  this,  unfortunately,  rather  common  disease. 
The  occurrence  of  such  a  boss  is  occasionally  the  sole,  but  tolerably 
certain,  sign  of  caries  of  the  vertebrae. 

A  second  important  sjrmptom  of  destruction  of  bone,  or  caries,  is 
the  suppuration  which  accompanies  many  or  most  cases.  The  pua 
ooUects  around  the  diseased  bone ;  a  cold  abscess  forms ;  the  pus  does 
not  always  remain  at  the  point  where  it  forms,  but  sometimes  sinks 
deeper,  particularly  when  it  has  displaced  the  parts  from  within  out- 
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ward,  so  that  it  reaches  the  louse  connective  tissue.  The  most  Ire- 
queot  source  of  such  sinking  or  congestion  abscesses  is  the  above 
disease  of  tbe  vertebne ;  as  this  most  generally  begins  as  chronio 
periostitis  OQ  the  anterior  side  of  the  Tertebree,  no  this  is  the  most 
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sominon  seat  of  the  suppuration ;  the  pus  sinks  behind  the  peritoiueum, 
along  the  psoas  muscle,  and  usually  makes  its  appearance  below 
Poupart's  ligament,  and  to  the  inner  side  ;  it  may  possibly,  but  more 
rarely,  take  a  different  course,  as  backward.  These  congestion  ab- 
icesscs  are  of  great  diagnostic  and  of  still  greater  prognostic  value; 
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as  a  rule,  they  are  bad  signs ;  their  treatment,  of  which  hereafter,  is 
one  of  the  most  difficult  points  in  surgical  therapeutics.  In  speaking 
of  the  sinking  of  pus,  it  is  meant  that,  following  the  laws  of  gravity, 
the  pus  sinks  mechanically ;  it  will  do  so  most  readily  where  there 
is  simply  loose  connective  tissue  present,  and  no  opposition  from 
fascia,  muscles,  or  bone.  But  I  must  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  this  purely  mechanical  picture  is  only  partly  correct;  for 
it  is  partly  an  ulcerative  suppuration  that  progresses  in  a  certain  di- 
rection, which  is  only  slightly  influenced  by  the  pressure  of  the  pus ; 
the-  abscess  enlarges  as  it  does  in  other  cases ;  if  the  pus  reaches  a 
point  under  the  skin  of  the  thigh,  perforation  usually  results,  not  from 
the  mechanical  pressure  of  the  pus,  but  from  ulceration  from  within 
outward,  as  in  the  opening  of  other  abscesses;  such  a  congestion  ab- 
scess may  last  one  and  a  half  to  two  years  before  opening  spontane- 
ously. 

We  come  now  to  the  etiology  of  ostitis  and  caries  interna^  which 
we  may  treat  very  briefly,  as  the  chief  factors  act  here  as  in  chronic 
periostitis,  or  in  chronic  inflammations  generally. 

It  is,  on  the  whole,  rare  for  injury  to  induce  ostitis  chronica ;  but 
this  may  develop  in  the  form  of  an  osteomyelitis  in  one  of  the  larger 
hollow  bones,  from  severe  concussion  and  bruising,  with  extravasation 
of  blood  in  the  medullary  cavity ;  the  same  thing  may  occur  from. 
contusions  of  the  bones  of  the  wrist  or  ankle.  But  it  is  more  com- 
mon for  such  causes  to  induce  acute  disease,  such  as  acute  periostitis. 
If  suppuration  take  place  after  contusion  of  the  wrist  or  ankle,  if  the 
cartilage  be  destroyed  and  the  suppuration  extend  to  the  bone,  we  may 
have  fungous  ostitis  of  the  small  spongy  bones,  and  their  complete 
destruction.  Even  healthy,  strong  persons  may,  from  protracted 
traumatic  inflammation  of  the  joint,  become  so  anaemic  and  cachectic 
that  the  disease  will  not  go  on  to  its  normal  termination,  but  becomes 
chronia 

Most  frequently  scrofula  and  sjphilis  are  the  causes  of  ohronic  in- 
flammation of  the  bones ;  in  scrofula,  while  the  children  are  fat  and 
well-nourished,  the  fungous  forms  predominate.  In  thin,  badly-noui^ 
ished,  scrofulous  children,  on  the  contrary,  ostitis  with  caseous  degen- 
eration and  other  atonic  forms  not  unfrequently  develop ;  both  of  the 
latter  lead  to  partial  necrosis.  The  most  frequent  seats  of  scrofulous 
cistitis  and  periostitis  are  the  vertebne,  articular  epiphyses,  phalanges, 
and  metacarpal  bones;  the  jaw-bones  and  large  hollow  bones  are 
rarely  affected. 

In  syphilis,  ostitis  and  periostitis  osteoplastica  are  most  frequent 
in  the  tibia  and  cranium;  caries  sicca  fungosa  also  occurs,  some- 
times primarily  in  the  diplo€  of  the  skull,  sometimes  after  periostitis ; 
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the  sternum,  palatine  process,  and  nasal  bones,  are  often  affected ;  ne- 
crosis often  follows  sjphilitic  caries.  Some  recent  authors,  such  aa 
H.  Vblkmann,  represent  syphilis  of  the  bone  as  something  peculiar, 
under  the  name  of  ostitis  gummosa  ;  I  acknowledge  that  certain  com- 
binations are  particularly  frequent,  giving  rise  to  typical  pictures  of 
the  disease ;  but,  anatomically,  syphilis  in  the  bone  is  nothing  more 
than  ostitis  and  periostitis.  In  many  cases,  even  on  most  careful  ex- 
amination, we  are  unable  to  find  any  local  or  general  cause  for  the 
existing  caries,  and  I  consider  it  better  to  admit  this  than  to  try  with 
all  our  might  to  discover  some  dyscrasia. 


LECTURE  XXXIV. 

Process  of  Cure  in  Caries  and  Congestion  Abscesses. — Prognosis. — General  Healtn  m 
Chronio  Inflammations  of  the  Bona — Seoondarj  Lymphatic  Enlargements. — 
Treatment  of  Caries  and  Congestion  Abscesses. — Resections  in  the  Continuity. 

Before  passing  to  the  treatment  of  chronic  periostitis  and  ostitis, 
we  must  add  a  few  remarks  about  the  process  of  cure  in  caries,  and 
about  the  prognosis.  The  first  will  vary  somewhat  with  the  activity 
of  the  process,  as  it  does  in  ulcers  of  the  skin.  Supposing  the  pro- 
cess of  proliferation  in  the  new  formation  to  cease,  the  interstitial 
granulation-tissue  will  gradually  shrink  together,  and  be  transformed 
into  cicatricial  tissue.  Considered  histologically,  this  process  consists 
of  the  retrogression  of  the  gelatinous  intercellular  substance  into  firm, 
filamentary  connective  tissue,  while  the  richly-developed  capillary 
vessels  are  mostly  obliterated,  and  the  cells  acquire  the  character  of 
connective-tissue  cells.  If  the  caries  was  accompanied  by  suppura- 
tion, the  latter  gradually  ceases,  and  the  fistulae  close.  If  part  of  the 
bone  had  already  been  destroyed  by  the  ostitis,  and  there  was  dis- 
placement, it  does  not  disappear,  but  the  loss  of  bone  is  supplied  by  a 
retracted  connective-tissue  cicatrix,  and  the  dislocated  bones  are  united 
in  their  false  position  by  such  a  cicatrix ;  this  connective  tissue  gener- 
ally ossifies  subsequently.  The  cicatricial  union  of  two  dislocated  bones, 
as  of  two  vertebrae,  which  have  come  into  contact  by  the  destruction  of 
a  vertebra  previously  lying  between  them,  also  ossifies,  and  thus 
unites  the  vertcbrse  firmly ;  the  actual  substitution  of  bone  for  any 
neoplasia  to  such  an  extent  as  to  straighten  the  spine  again,  or  en* 
tirely  or  partly  to  replace  any  other  bone,  never  occurs  in  caries. 

Should  an  atonic  ulcer  of  the  bone  heal,  it  may  do  so  in  one  of 
two  ways :  either  any  portion  of  bone  that  has  become  necrosed  must 
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be  detached  and  thrown  off,  then  by  a  rich  development  of  vessels,  a 
vigorous  new  formation  must  form  from  the  walls  of  the  defect,  and 
when  there  has  been  a  large  excavation  or  abscess  in  the  bone  the 
entire  cavity  must  be  filled  with  granulations  before  recovery  is  po^ 
sible — ^for  a  perfect  cure  these  granulations  must  cicatrize  and  ossify, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  the  torpid  ulcer  in  the  bone  must  become  pro- 
liferating— or  else  granulations  arising  from  the  healthy  bone  behind 
the  diseased,  necrosed  portion  dissolve  the  latter ;  at  the  same  time 
the  torpid  process  becomes  proliferating,  and  thus  leads  to  cicatriza- 
tion. The  defects  in  bones,  for  example,  in  the  centre  of  a  hollow  bone, 
cannot  decrease  by  contraction,  which  so  much  curtails  healing  in  the 
soft  parts,  but  must  be  entirely  filled  up  by  new  tissue.  This  is  the 
point  that  so  often  prevents  recovery  in  caries,  for  the  constitutional 
conditions  at  the  root  of  the  torpid  form  of  caries  are  often  so  serious 
that  it  is  not  only  difficult  to  arrest  the  advance  of  the  ulceration,  but 
is  just  as  difficult  to  induce  active  new  formation  in  the  seat  of  disease. 
If  we  actually  succeed  in  arresting  the  process  of  ulceration,  fistulsa 
not  unfrequently  remain  and  continue  for  years,  or  never  heaL  Never- 
theless, when  the  disease  remains  stationary,  the  fistulse  in  the  bone 
rarely  do  much  harm.  If  you  have  a  chance  to  examine  such  fistulas 
anatomically  in  macerated  bones,  you  will  find  that  the  holes  leading 
into  the  bone  are  lined  by  an  unusually  thick,  sclerosed  layer  of  bone, 
just  like  old  fistuke  of  the  soft  parts,  whose  waUs  consist  of  a  hard 
cicatricial  substance.  We  have  still  to  speak  of  the  process  of  cure  of 
chronic  cold  abscesses  in  certain  diseases;  usually,  if  not  opened, 
these  do  not  heal  till  the  bone-disease  is  on  the  way  to  recovery. 
Then,  if  the  cavity  of  the  abscess  be  lined  with  vigorous  granulations, 
as  is  rarely  the  case,  the  walls  may  unite  immediately ;  but  more  fre- 
quently, when  such  an  abscess  ceases  to  increase,  it  is  first  contracted 
by  shrinkage  of  its  inner  walls,  and  is  thus  graduaUy  closed.  For 
this  to  occur  it  is  requisite  that  the  process  of  destruction  should 
have  ceased  on  the  inner  wall,  and  that  the  tissue  should  be  suf- 
ficiently vascular.  If  a  cold  abscess  do  not  open,  but  remain  subcu- 
taneous, while  the  bone-disease  recovers,  most  frequently  a  large  part 
of  the  pus,  whose  cells  disintegrate  into  fine  molecules,  is  absorbed, 
while  the  inner  waUs  of  the  abscess  change  to  a  cicatricial  tissue, 
which,  in  the  shape  of  a  fibrous  sac,  contains  the  puriform  fluids.  Such 
pus-sacs  often  remain  in  this  stage  for  years ;  unfortunately,  complete 
reabsorption,  or  absorption  to  such  an  extent  as  to  leave  only  a  cheesy 
pulp,  is  much  rarer  than  might  be  desired,  and  than  is  usually  sup- 
posed. 

In  the  prognosis  of  a  case  of  caries,  we  have  first  to  consider  sepa- 
rately the  fate  awaitirg  the  diseased  bone,  and  the  state  of  the  gen- 
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eral  health  induced  hy  long  suppuration  of  the  bone  and  soft  parts. 
Regarding  the  fate  of  the  part  diseased  we  have  already  said  enough, 
haying  on  the  one  hand  described  the  process  of  destruction  and  its 
results  on  the  parts  around,  and  on  the  other  the  mode  of  the  possible 
cure.  Here  I  shall  only  add  the  remark  that,  in  caries  of  the  yertebrse, 
as  we  may  readily  see,  thef  spinal  medulla  may  be  endangered,  by 
participation  in  the  suppuration,  or  by  being  so  bent,  by  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  yertebrse,  that  its  function  is  destroyed ;  thus  we  may  haye 
paralysis  of  the  lower  extremities,  of  the  bladder,  or  of  the  reotiun, 
from  caries  of  the  spine.  Practically,  this  is  rarer  than  might  haye 
been  expected  a  priori^  because  the  spinal  medulla  is  considerably 
protected  by  the  hard  dura  mater,  and  bears  quite  an  amoimt  of  grad- 
ual ouryature  without  impairment  of  its  function.  The  state  of  the 
general  health,  the  grade  and  variety  of  the  febrile  reaction,  are  of 
general  prognostic  significance.  Chronic  diseases  of  the  bone  rarely 
begin  with  fever ;  indeed,  in  many  oases,  especially  when  there  is 
no  local  treatment,  and  the  consecutive  abscess  is  allowed  to  open 
spontaneously,  the  patient  escapes  feyer  altogether.  But  this  pei^ 
fectly  afebrile  course  does  not  continue ;  if  the  patient  has  remained 
free  from  fever  previous  to  the  opening  of  the  abscess,  after  this 
there  is  usually  hectic  fever,  which  is  generally  a  remittent  fever 
with  steep  ciu*ves,  i  e.,  low  morning  and  high  evening  temperature. 
The  earlier  large  cold  abscesses  are  opened  the  sooner  the  afebrile 
passes  into  a  febrile  state,  and  not  unfrequently  there  is  an  intense, 
exhausting,  continued  remittent  fever;  the  chronic  ulceration  then 
often  becomes  an  acute  inflammation,  with  great  tendency  to  disin- 
tegration of  the  diseased  tissue ;  after  the  thin,  flocculent,  but  not 
badly-smelling  pus  is  evacuated,  there  is  occasionally  sanious  sup* 
puration,  which  may  be  only  temporary.  In  such  cases  pyaemia  may 
be  the  winding-up  of  the  whole  disease. 

It  is  difficult  to  state  the  cause  of  this  change  of  course  after  open- 
ing of  a  cold  abscess,  why  the  chronic  inflammation  should  so  quickly 
change  to  an  acute  form.  The  common  supposition  is,  that  the 
entrance  of  air  excites  severe  inflammation  in  the  walls  of  the  large 
abscess  cavity,  which  were  already  disposed  to  disintegrate,  and  that 
the  oxygen  of  the  air  is  the  especial  cause  of  the  decomf>osition.  This 
view  may  be  correct  in  many  cases,  but  it  is  not  the  air  itself  or  the 
oxygen  that  is  injurious,  nor  is  it  always  the  organic  germs  contained 
in  the  entering  air.  But  it  is  certain  that  sometimes  puncture  or 
any  method  of  opening  gives  enough  irritation  to  excite  an  acute, 
spreading  inflammation  of  the  badly-organized  walls  of  the  abscess. 
In  many  cases  also  infectious  matters  may  be  inoculated  by  the  in- 
struments or  dressings.     [In  the  MediciU  Neica  and  Library^  Ju^Jj 
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1878,  Dr.  S.  W.  Gross  expresses  his  belief  that  the  circulation  and 
nutrition  of  the  walls  are  disturbed  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  con- 
tents ;  more  blood  is  sent  to  the  sac,  its  surface  becomes  studded 
with  granulations  from  dilated  capillaries,  and  pjogenesis  is  in- 
creased. After  evacuation  he  recommends  compression  by  adhesive 
plaster  and  bandages,  and  keeping  the  parts  at  rest.]  The  possi- 
bility of  the  chronic  process  becoming  acute  in  this  way  justifies 
the  prognosis  that  opening  of  the  abscess  increases  the  danger. 
We  may  here  add  that  the  general  health  is  first  decidedly  aflfected 
by  the  suppuration  ;  caries  fungosa,  whether  running  its  course 
without  suppuration  or  with  only  a  slight  amount,  is  consequently 
less  dangerous  to  life  than  caries  atonica,  with  great  tendency  to 
suppuration  and  decomposition.  This  prognostic  point  is  also  based 
on  good  grounds,  for,  as  we  have  preriously  stated,  proliferating 
inflammatory  new  formations  more  frequently  occur  under  compara- 
tively favorable  constitutional  conditions.  If  the  fungous  prolifera- 
tions break  down  quickly,  if  the  suppuration  becomes  more  profuse 
and  thinner,  it  is  a  bad  sign,  a  sign  that  the  general  health  has  also 
become  impaired. 

The  strength  is  used  up  partly  by  the  production  of  pus,  partly  by 
the  fever,  and  is  only  partly  replaced  because  reabsorption  does  not 
go  on  properly  from  the  stomach,  digestion  is  not  good ;  this  reacts 
again  on  the  local  disease,  and  thus  the  general  and  local  state  are 
most  intimately  connected  The  smaller  the  carious  spot,  the  less 
dangerous  it  is  for  the  general  health ;  still  there  are  certain  localities 
where  it  is  more  dangerous  than  elsewhere ;  thus  suppuration  of  the 
vertebrse,  with  large  congestion  abscesses,  is  very  dangerous,  while 
caries  of  the  phalanges,  even  if  several  be  attacked,  has  little  effect 
on  the  general  health ;  there  is  great  difference  in  the  danger  to  life 
according  to  the  joint  and  diaphyses  attacked ;  caries  of  the  hip,  knee, 
or  ankle,  is  far  more  dangerous  than  in  the  shoulder,  elbow,  or  wrist« 
Of  this  we  shall  speak  more  particularly  when  treating  of  diseases  of 
the  joints. 

The  age  is  also  of  great  prognostic  importance  in  caries — the 
younger  the  patient  the  better  hope  of  recovery ;  the  older  he  is,  the 
less  hope :  in  caries  coming  after  the  fiftieth  year,  whether  a  sequent 
of  periostitis  or  primarily  as  ostitis,  the  prognosis  as  to  recovery  is 
very  doubtful,  insignificant  as  the  local  disease  may  be  at  first ;  I  do 
not  remember  ever  to  have  seen  caries  in  old  persons  so  frequently  as 
at  Zurich.  Lastly,  the  prognosis  depends  greatly  on  the  constitutional 
disease  to  which  the  caries  is  due.  Relatively,  syphilitic  caries  is  the 
most  favorable,  because  we  can  treat  syphilis  the  most  successfully. 
In  well-nourished  children  scrofulous  caries  also  is  rarely  dangerous  to 
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life,  as  the  scrofula  disappears  spontaneouslj,  or  after  the  use  of  propei 
remedies.  But  caries  in  atrophic  scrofulous  children  is  dangerous,  be- 
cause such  children  easily  die  of  exhaustion.  The  prognosis  in  caries 
is  most  unfavorable  where  there  is  already  pronounced  tuberculosis ;  it 
very  rarely  recovers ;  the  pulmonary  disease  generally  advances  rapidly 
and  acute  miliary  tuberculosis  develops  in  the  serous  membranes,  and 
sooner  or  later  terminates  life. 

The  patient,  dying  slowly  from  chronic  suppuration,  gradually 
grows  more  and  more  emaciated,  pale,  and  very  anasmic,  at  last 
oedema  of  the  lower  extremities  comes  on ;  he  eats  less,  and  finall^^, 
after  years  of  suffering,  he  dies  of  marasmus,  often  very  slowly ;  some- 
times he  sinks  to  rest  quietly ;  sometimes  struggles  for  days  with 
death.  Formerly  it  was  generally  supposed  that  death  in  these  cases 
was  solely  due  to  gradual  exhaustion ;  but  more  careful  examinations 
have  shown  that  the  exhaustion  and  impoverishment  of  the  blood 
often  have  very  palpable  causes.  For  in  these  cases  we  often  find  the 
liver,  spleen,  and  kidneys,  in  a  state  of  fatty  or  amyloid  degeneration 
{Hyalinose^  O.  Weber)^  a  variety  of  degeneration  which  consists  in  the 
deposit  in  the  substance  of  the  organ,  from  the  smaller  arteries,  of  a 
peculiar  material  characterized  by  its  lardaceous  consistence,  and  by 
its  reaction ;  on  addition  of  iodine  and  sulphuric  acid,  it  colors  partly 
deep-reddish  brown,  partly  dirty-brown  violet,  with  a  play  of  colors 
into  green  and  pale  red.  Concerning  the  nature  of  this  material  there 
are  various  views,  which  you  will  find  more  detailed  in  the  patho- 
logical anatomies.  I  shall  only  tell  you  here  that  the  above  reaction 
with  iodine  and  sulphuric  acid  is  similar  to  that  of  cholesterine,  and 
that  consequently  Seinrich  Meckel  von  Hemabach  believed  that  the 
fatty  substance  owed  its  reaction  to  the  large  amount  of  choles- 
terine  it  contained.  Others  thought  that  this  material  was  allied  to 
amylum,  and  hence  Virchoto^  who  held  this  view,  called  it  amyloid. 
Kuhne  subsequently  showed  that  both  of  these  views  were  untenable. 
The  so-called  amyloid  is  a  peculiar  substance,  closely  allied  to  albu- 
men ;  it  differs  from  albumen  particularly  by  its  insolubility  in  acids 
containing  pepsin.  From  the  mode  of  its  occurrence  this  material  is 
very  interesting  and  noteworthy ;  it  and  fibrine  are  the  only  organic 
bodies  we  know  that  pass  in  fluid  form  through  the  vessels,  and  out- 
side of  these  coagulate  firmly  in  the  living  body,  without  the  vital 
power  of  cells  appearing  necessary. 

The  saturation  of  the  liver,  spleen,  and  kidneys,  as  well  as  of  the 
walls  of  the  intestinal  arteries  and  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  with  fat, 
must  naturally  have  great  influence  on  the  formation  of  the  blood,  and 
finally  prevent  it  entirely ;  thus,  in  most  of  these  cases  death  is  caused 
by  disorganization   of  the  blot»d.      Extensive  chronic  suppurations 
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greatly  predispose  to  fatty  degenerations;  hence,  in  patients  with 
extensive  caries  we  should  carefully  attend  to  this  point,  though  fre- 
quently we  cannot  avert  it.  Besides  tuberculosis  and  amyloid  degen- 
eration,  which  unfortunately  not  unfrequently  combine,  these  poor 
patients  are  occasionally  also  endangered  by  the  common  forms  of 
acute  and  chronic  diffuse  nephritis,  or  morbus  Brightii. 

I  will  also  mention  that^  in  chronic  inflammation  of  the  periosteum 
and  bone,  the  proximal  lymphatic  glands  often  participate  in  the  dis- 
ease. As  in  acute  inflammations  the  lymphatic  glands  are  often 
infiltrated  and  excited  to  acute  inflammation  by  material  coming  to 
them  from  the  point  of  disease,  so  in  chronic  inflammations  the  same 
thing  occurs  and  £rom  the  same  cause.  The  lymphatic  glands  swell 
slowly,  painlessly,  but  often  enormously  in  the  course  of  months  and 
years ;  the  tissue  of  their  frame-work  thickens,  some  Ijrmphatio  ves- 
sels are  obliterated,  while  others  increase  in  size ;  rarely  it  goes  be- 
yond  this  hyperplastic  swelling ;  occasionally  there  are  small  abscesses 
and  points  of  caseous  degeneration. 


Now,  after  having  examined  chronic  periostitis  and  ostitis  from  all 
sides,  it  is  time  to  think  of  the  treatment.  In  so  doing,  after  having 
spoken  of  these  diseases  in  their  most  varied  extent  and  combination, 
we  must  again  begin  with  simple  chronic  periostitis.  The  treatment 
should  be  at  once  general  and  local ;  in  all  cases  where  dyscrasial 
causes  are  evident,  they  should  be  chiefly  treated,  and  on  this  point  I 
refer  you  to  what  was  said  in  the  general  consideration  of  these  dys- 
crasias  in  the  chapter  on  chronic  inflammation.  Therefore  in  this  place 
we  shall  chiefly  consider  local  remedies.  Rest  of  the  diseased  part  is 
the  first  and  most  general  rule  in  the  treatment  of  chronic  inflamma- 
tion of  the  bone;  for  movement^  accidental  blows,  falls,  etc.,  may 
change  what  would  have  been  a  mild,  not  injurious  course,  to  an  acute 
and  dangerous  one ;  hence,  in  most  cases  of  disease  of  the  bones  of 
the  lower  extremities  lying  quiet  is  of  the  first  necessity,  in  the  upper 
extremities  canying  the  arm  in  a  sling.  ThU  rest  is  particularly  im- 
portant  in  diseases  of  the  bone  near  the  joints ;  under  such  circum- 
stances rest  is  often  spontaneously  resorted  to  because  motion  is  pain- 
ful. Some  forms  of  fistulous  caries  become  so  quiet  and  painless, 
when  suppuration  externally  begins,  that  motion  has  no  effect  on  the 
diseased  bone,  and  in  such  cases  moderate  motion  may  be  allowed. 

ESevation  of  the  diseased  part  is  a  good  adjuvant  to  the  treatment, 
for  it  avoids  venous  congestion.  This  mechanical  aid  to  the  escape 
of  the  blood  must  not  be  undervalued. 

When  the  first  symptoms  of  chronic  periostitis  and  ostitis  begin, 
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treatment  should  aim  at  inducing  resolution.  For  this  purpose,  power* 
ful  antiphlogistic  remedies  are  of  little  use.  The  application  of 
leeches  or  cups,  the  internal  administration  of  purgatives,  the  appli- 
cation of  bladders  of  ice,  seem  to  me  only  beneficial  in  acute  exacer- 
bations of  chronic  inflammation ;  their  action  is  always  very  tempo* 
rary,  and  the  employment  of  local  bloodletting  and  purgatives  may 
even  prove  injurious  if  often  repeated.  The  repeated  application  of 
leeches  and  cups  proves  locally  irritant,  and  may  finally  make  the  pa- 
tient anaemic,  and  a  continuance  of  laxatives  exhausts  his  strength ; 
hence  we  should  employ  these  remedies  sparingly,  reserving  them  for 
the  acute  exacerbations.  Recently  Esmarch  has  very  urgently  recom- 
mended the  continued  application  of  bladders  of  ice  in  chronic  in- 
flammation. In  cases  accompanied  by  great  pain,  I  have  seen  very 
good  effect  firom  this  treatment ;  in  other  cases  I  see  no  true  indica- 
tion for  their  use. 

[As  the  continued  use  of  ice  is  quite  troublesome,  we  may  employ 
in  its  place  the  apparatus  recently  devised  by  LeiteVy  of  Vienna,  by 
which  a  constant  stream  of  cold  water  is  passed  through  flexible, 
thin,  metal  pipes,  which  fit  close  to  the  body.  In  most  patients 
moist  warmth  quickly  relieves  pain  and  local  swelling.  Another 
important  point  is  elevation  of  the  affected  part,  to  favor  the  return 
of  venous  blood,  which  is  also  aided  by  application  of  roller-band- 
ages. In  some  cases  cure  is  hastened  by  applying  elastic  bandages 
till  blood  is  driven  from  the  parts,  leaving  them  on  ten  to  twenty 
minutes,  and  repeating  this  daily.  At  first  the  pain  is  usually  se- 
vere, but  ceases  and  does  not  return  after  removal  of  the  band- 
age.] 

In  these  earlier  stages  massage  may  be  carefully  tried.  You  will 
accomplish  but  little  by  these  therapeutic  efforts  ;  you  will  find  that 
as  long  as  adult  patients  can  tramp  around  on  their  diseased  bones, 
they  will  do  so  ;  when  you  tell  the  patient  that  it  is  not  certain  the 
disease  will  get  well  if  he  lies  quiet  a  few  weeks,  but  that  it  will 
last  months  or  years  under  careful  treatment,  he  will  attend  to  his 
business  as  long  as  possible.  If  the  existence  of  your  patient's  fam- 
ily depends  on  his  daily  work,  his  case  is  very  hard.  It  is  just  as 
hard  to  keep  children  constantly  quiet ;  a  grown  person  must  watch 
them  all  day.  This  is  impossible,  not  only  among  the  poor,  but  in 
large  families  among  those  in  moderate  circumstances.  It  is  very  easy 
to  say  the  child  must  lie  still  several  months,  except  when  it  is  careful- 
ly taken  into  the  fresh  air  in  a  wagon  or  laid  in  a  shady  part  of  the 
garden  during  fine  weather  ;  but  if  this  has  to  be  done  for  years,  it 
is  very  expensive,  for  it  requires  the  whole  time  of  a  careful  adult 
nurse.     This  daily,  hourly  care  for  securing  the  best  hygienic  and 
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dietetic  conditions  to  a  child  with  chronic  disease,  requires  unusnal 
patience  and  intelligence.  Sacrifices  are  much  more  readily  made 
for  expensive  medicines,  or  going  to  watering-places,  to  get  the 
trouble  over  quickly.  In  such  cases  we  must  consider  the  circum- 
stances, so  as  to  secure  the  best  thing  possible  ;  we  may  order  me- 
chanical supports  to  keep  the  weight  of  the  body  off  the  bones.  I 
give  you  these  hints,  so  that  you  may  not  be  too  much  disappointed 
in  your  future  practice.  You  will  often  see  that  many  chronic  dis- 
eases which  are  not  incurable  never  are  cured,  on  account  of  some 
social  reason. 

Most  frequently,  at  the  very  commencement  of  chronic  inflam- 
mation of  the  bone,  the  resorbent  and  milder  derivative  remedies 
are  proper :  officinal  tincture  of  iodine,  ointment  of  iodide  of  pot- 
ash, mercurial  ointment  weakened  by  the  addition  of  lard,  mercurial 
plaster,  ointments  made  with  concentrated  solution  of  nitrate  of  sil- 
ver, hydropathic  dressings,  and  mild  compression-bandages.  With 
these  remedies,  and  proper  constitutional  treatment,  we  make  our 
first  attack  on  the  diseases  in  question,  if  they  are  just  commencing, 
and  occasionally  we  succeed  in  arresting  them  at  an  early  stage.  In 
the  early  stages  of  serous  and  moderately-plastic  infiltration  and 
slight  vascular  ectasia,  the  retrogressive  changes  either  occur  with- 
out leaving  a  trace  of  morbid  change,  or  perhaps  leave  a  moderate 
formation  of  osteophytes.  In  this  stage,  the  treatment  of  syphilitic 
diseases  of  the  bone  by  active  antisyphilitio  remedies  is  the  most 
successful. 

If  the  process  progresses,  and  the  caries  runs  its  course  without 
suppuration,  we  may  continue  with  the  above  remedies,  and  in  suit- 
able cases,  in  otherwise  vigorous  persons,  may  combine  with  the 
above,  derivatives  to  the  skin,  such  as  fontanelles,  the  hot-iron,  etc. 
If  the  signs  of  suppuration  begin,  and  abscesses  form,  you  may  con- 
tinue the  absorbent  remedies  for  a  time,  in  the  hope  of  even  yet  in- 
ducing reabsorption  ;  it  is  true,  this  will  not  succeed  in  most  cases, 
'but  the  question  will  soon  arise :  Shall  we  open  the  abscess,  or  wait 
for  it  to  open  ?  On  this  point  I  give  you  the  following  general  rule  : 
If  the  abscess  comes  from  a  bone  on  which  an  operation  is  impossi- 
ble or  undesirable  (as  the  vertebrae,  sacrum,  pelvis,  ribs,  knee-joint, 
etc.),  do  not  meddle  irith  it,  but  be  thankful  for  every  day  that  it 
remains  closed,  and  wait  quietly  till  it  opens,  for  thus  there  will  be 
relatively  the  least  danger.  When  I  have  departed  from  this  prin- 
ciple, I  have  always  regretted  it.  I  saw,  with  great  pleasure,  that 
I^irioff off  said  almost  exactly  the  same  thing.  Experience  has  suffi- 
ciently shown  that  none  of  our  operations,  aiming  at  imitating  the 
slow  spontaneous  opening  of  these  abscesses,  prove  as  little  irritat- 
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ing  as  the  slow  perforation  of  the  skin  from  within  by  ulceration. 
Various  methods  have  been  proposed  for  opening  large  cold  ab- 
scesses, corresponding  to  the  theories  in  regard  to  them.  For  a 
time  it  was  thought  that  the  pus  must  escape  slowly,  in  order  to 
prevent  inflammation  of  the  abscess-walls.  To  accomplish  this,  se- 
tons  were  introduced,  and  the  pus  allowed  to  trickle  from  the  points 
of  opening.  Then  it  was  claimed  that,  besides  this  slow  escape  of 
matter,  the  skin  should  be  perforated  slowly.  For  this  purpose,  a 
caustic  was  applied  to  the  thinnest  spot  of  the  abscess,  and  a  slough 
made,  which  gradually  became  detached,  whereupon  the  pus  slowly 
escaped.  Subsequently  it  was  supposed  that  we  should  carefully 
avoid  the  entrance  of  air,  as  this  was  the  dangerous  point ;  so  a  tro- 
car was  introduced,  a  portion  of  the  pus  was  evacuated  and  the 
opening  accurately  closed,  or  the  so-called  subcutaneous  puncture, 
according  to  Ahemethy^  was  made,  i.  e.,  the  skin  over  the  abscess 
was  lifted  up,  and  a  narrow-bladed  knife  was  passed  under  it  into 
the  absccsH,  a  large  part  of  the  pus  was  evacuated  ;  then  the  knife 
was  quickly  withdrawn,  and  the  skin  allowed  to  go  back  into  its 
original  position,  so  that  the  puncture  in  the  skin  did  not  communi- 
cate directly  with  that  in  the  abscess-sac,  but  the  latter  was  covered 
by  the  skin ;  the  cutaneous  opening  was  carefully  closed.  Subse- 
quently great  importance  was  attached  to  placing  the  walls  of  the 
abscess  in  such  a  condition  that  the  formation  of  pus  should  cease  ; 
it  was  thought  that  this  could  be  done  by  injecting  solutions  of 
iodine  after  the  pas  was  evacuated  ;  this  method  was  especially 
popular  in  France. 

\Ijeister  and  VoUcmann  propose,  after  carefully  disinfecting  the 
field  of  operation,  to  open  the  abscess  freely  by  a  long  incision,  and, 
instead  of  merely  emptying  it,  to  scrape  its  walls  and  remove  the 
useless  granulations  with  a  scoop,  arrest  the  bleeding  by  ice-water 
[or  hot  water]  or  compression,  wash  the  cavity  with  a  two-per-cent. 
solution  of  carbolic  acid,  and  dry  with  clean  sponges.  After  this, 
disinfect  with  a  six-per-cent.  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  which- 
causes  a  slight  slough  that  prevents  absorption  of  the  products  of 
decomposition.  Now  apply  short  drainage-tubes  at  various  points, 
sew  up  the  incisions,  and  apply  a  Listeria  dressing  and  a  good  com- 
press over  the  abscess-cavity.  By  this  treatment,  first  the  relaxed, 
inactive  granulations  forming  the  walls  of  the  abscess,  which  are  un- 
dergoing fatty  or  cheesy  degeneration,  are  removed  down  to  the 
healthy  tissue,  every  opportunity  for  stagnation  or  decomposition 
of  pus  is  diminished  to  the  lowest  point,  and  the  collection  of  more 
pus  after  the  sudden  reduction  of  pressure  is  impeded  by  compres- 
sion, which  favors  the  immediate   adhesion  of  the  walls  of  the 
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abscess,  that  now  resemble  freshly-wounded  surfaces.  This  treat- 
ment, which  requires  great  accuracy  and  thoroughness,  has  excel- 
lent results. 

A  recent  improvement  on  the  above  is  the  use  of  iodoform. 
For  some  time  past,  after  scraping  the  abscess-cavity  I  have  filled 
it  with  iodoform,  then  unite  the  edges,  except  where  a  couple  of 
drainage-tubes  pass  out,  and  apply  a  regular  JLister^s  dressing. 
The  iodoform  prevents  decomposition  inside  the  sac,  and  inflamma- 
tory complications,  while  strong  healthy  granulations  spring  up  and 
hasten  the  cure.  The  general  state  of  patients  thus  treated  im- 
proves wonderfully,  which  is  partly  because  in  the  abscess-cavity 
there  is  no  true  pus,  but  only  a  moderate  quantity  of  sero-mucous 
secretion.  It  is  still  a  question  whether  by  the  iodoform  treatment 
we  may  perhaps  treat  successfully  those  cold  abscesses  which  are 
still  inaccessible  to  Zister^s  dressing.  Unfortunately,  there  are 
other  cases  which,  do  what  you  may,  will  turn  out  badly,  and, 
whether  you  have  treated  them  expectantly  or  actively,  the  public 
will  ascribe  to  you  the  lack  of  success  ;  for  the  laity  have  no  idea 
of  the  danger  of  a  cold  abscess,  and  judge  of  it  as  they  would  of  an 
acute  one.] 

Recently  a  French  surgeon  {Chassaignac)  has  returned  with 
great  enthusiasm  to  the  old  setons  ;  but,  instead  of  these,  he  chose 
fine  tubes  of  caoutchouc  with  perforated  walls,  so  that  the  escape  of 
the  pus  was  greatly  facilitated  (Drainage,  page  109). 

[While  the  introduction  of  drainage  is  commonly  ascribed  by 
the  French  to  their  distinguished  countryman  Chassaignac^  it  is 
really  of  older  date.  It  is  said  that  Benjamin  Bell  in  the  eighteenth 
century  used  tubes  made  of  lead  for  this  purpose. 

Tubes  made  by  winding  wire  on  a  metal  rod  of  suitable  diam- 
eter placed  in  a  lathe,  so  as  to  form  a  spiral,  make  good  drainage- 
tubes  ;  they  are  flexible,  and  permit  the  entrance  of  pus  at  any  part, 
while  injections  pass  through  to  all  points  of  the  wound.] 

UsteTy  an  English  surgeon,  particularly  urges  that  in  opening 
these  abscesses  the  instruments  and  dressings  should  be  previously 
disinfected  with  carbolic  acid,  and  also  that  the  entrance  of  air 
should  be  carefully  avoided  ;  his  proceeding,  like  all  previous  ones, 
has  enthusiastic  advocates.  It  is  not  easy  to  decide  on  the  value 
of  all  these  methods ;  but,  when  such  a  number  of  remedies  and 
methods  arc  recommended,  you  may  almost  always  decide  that  the 
disease  in  question  is  very  diflicult  to  cure,  and  that  none  of  the 
remedies  are  suited  for  all  cases.  Let  us  briefly  criticise  the  above 
plans  of  treatment. 

A  single  evacuation  of  the  pus  usually  has  at  first  a  tolerable 
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result,  if  done  slowly  and  carefully,  whether  with  the  trocar  or  bu1> 
cutaneously  with  the  knife,  with  or  without  J^Uiter^s  carbolio^dd 
treatment.  If  the  opening  is  nicely  closed  and  heals  up,  there  is  usu- 
ally no  fever,  but  the  abscess  fills  again  very  quickly ;  an  abscess  that 
probably  took  ten  months  to  form,  may  fill  again  in  ten  days.  This 
is  also  punctmred ;  the  opening  again  closes ;  the  patient  grows  fever- 
ish ;  the  pus  again  collects  rapidly.  A  third,  and  perhaps  a  fourth  or 
fifth,  puncture  is  made,  always  in  a  new  spot ;  the  patient  grows  more 
feverish,  the  abscess  is  hotter  and  more  painful ;  the  patient  looks 
languid  and  suffering.  Now  the  points  of  puncture  cease  to  heal,  the 
previous  ones  open  again,  there  is  a  continual  escape  of  matter,  and 
occasionally,  in  spite  of  all  our  care,  air  enters,  especially  when  the 
walls  of  the  abscess  are  rigid  and  do  not  collapse.  Now  there  is  a 
fistula,  the  fever  is  continued,  and  the  subsequent  course  is  most  un- 
favorable, as  we  described  it  above.  So  far  as  my  experience  goes, 
the  course  is  not  much  changed  if  the  puncture  be  followed  by  injeo* 
tion  of  iodine.  There  is  not  much  difference  if  you  make  the  opening 
with  a  seton,  with  drainage-tubes,  or  by  cauterization.  I  have  seen 
nothing  from  any  of  these  methods  that  in  the  least  approximated  the 
claims  of  their  proposers. 

It  is  true  this  unfortunate  course  may  be  run  if  you  do  nothing  to 
the  abscess  but  leave  it  to  itself  and  await  its  opening ;  but  then  all 
progresses  more  mildly  and  slowly,  and  fever  comes  on  later.  Recov- 
eries take  place  under  all  these  modes  of  treatment,  but  I  think  there 
are  more  recoveries,  and  certainly  fewer  deaths  firom  pyaemia,  under 
the  expectant  treatment.  I  am  satisfied  that  where  recovery  has  fol- 
lowed injections  of  iodine,  drainage,  etc.,  it  would  also  have  occurred 
had  the  course  of  the  disease  not  been  interrupted ;  we  cannot  accept 
the  assertion  that  a  case  would  have  run  its  course  thus  and  so,  if  this 
and  that  had  not  been  done.  Summing  up  my  own  experiences,  I 
can  assure  you  that,  of  very  many  cases  of  large  congestive  abscesses 
along  the  spinal  column,  artificially  opened,  I  know  very  few  that  ran 
a  favorable  course ;  the  others  were  only  hastened  to  their  end.  Hence 
I  again  repeat  the  previous  assertion,  that  these  abscesses,  especially 
congestive  abscesses  firom  caries  of  the  vertebrae,  are  a  noli  me  tangere. 
In  such  cases  it  is  indeed  firequently  very  difficult  to  wait ;  in  private 
practice,  especially,  the  patients  become  impatient ;  the  sui^on  is  urged 
to  do  something,  it  is  cast  up  to  him  that  he  does  not  try  any  thing ; 
the  public  firmly  believes  that,  if  the  pus  was  only  out,  recovery  must 
follow.  The  siurgeon  also  at  length  becomes  weary;  it  is  trying 
to  look  on  from  week  to  week  as  the  abscess  increases;  all  local 
and  constitutional  remedies  are  exhausted,  and  finally  the  surgeon 
departs  from  his  principles  and  makes  an  opening ;  at  first  all  goen 
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well,  but  this  does  not  continue ;  you  already  know  the  subsequent 
course. 

The  case  is  somewhat  different  when  we  have  to  deal  with  small 
excesses  originating  in  disease  of  bones  of  t?ie  extremities  /  in  suppu- 
rations connected  with  the  larger  joints,  we  also  willingly  postpone 
opening ;  we  shall  speak  of  this  hereafter,  under  diseases  of  the  joints. 
In  cold  abscesses  from  the  diaphyses  delay  is  not  of  much  avail ;  here 
I  rather  consider  an  early  opening  as  proper,  except  in  syphilitic 
gummata ;  in  these  cases  there  may  be  reabsorption,  even  after  there  is 
evident  fluctuation,  and  in  markedly  tuberculous  or  debilitated  persons, 
in  them  no  operative  interference  is  indicated,  and  opening  the  abscess 
would  only  induce  profuse  suppuration,  without  doing  any  good.  In 
the  other  cases  I  am  in  favor  of  opening  the  abscess  freely,  to  obtain 
a  clear  view  of  the  variety  and  extent  of  the  disease ;  under  these 
circumstances  the  reaction  is  insignificant,  frequently  there  is  no 
fever,  often  there  is  moderate  fever  for  a  short  time.  Let  us  suppose 
a  chronic  periostitis  with  caries  superficialis  of  the  diaphysis  of  a 
hollow  bone ;  an  abscess  has  formed  and  been  opened ;  the  wound  is 
at  first  dressed  with  charpie,  and  we  then  wait  to  see  what  appear^ 
ance  the  surface  of  the  ulcer  will  assume.  The  local  treatment  should 
be  modified  according  as  the  ulcer  is  proliferating  or  accompanied  by 
breaking  down  of  tissue,  and  I  should  only  be  repeating,  were  I  to 
refer  ag^in  to  the  proper  remedies.  The  treatment  may  be  aided  by 
local  baths,  which  we  may  render  slightly  irritant  by  the  addition  of 
potash  or  tincture  of  iodine.  Wet  compresses,  cataplasms,  charpie- 
wads  wet  with  various  fluids,  serve  as  dressings.  The  subsequent 
course  will  show  more  and  more  to  what  extent  the  bone-disease  de- 
pends on  the  general  health.  If  the  patient  be  a  weakly,  tuberculous 
individual,  all  local  remedies  are  in  vain ;  if  the  general  health  be 
good,  you  may  even  resort  to  energetic  local  treatment.  If  the  ulcer 
does  not  improve  under  milder  remedies,  you  may  apply  the  hot  iron ; 
should  this  be  followed  by  formation  of  strong,  healthy  granulations, 
it  is  a  favorable  sign,  even  if  there  be  necrosis  of  the  carious  portion  of 
bone.  In  other  cases  we  abandon  all  idea  of  inducing  healing,  and  cut 
out  the  entire  affected  part.  For  this  purpose  there  are  various  forms  of 
cutting  forceps  and  saws ;  I  prefer  detaching  the  diseased  bone  with 
scrapers,  gouges,  and  hammer,  to  all  other  methods.  If  the  ulcer  of 
the  bone  has  been  cleanly  cut  out,  and  the  general  health  be  tolerably 
good,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  wound  of  the  bone  made  in  the  opera* 
tion  will  heal  normally  by  healthy  granulation  and  suppuration,  as 
other  wounds  of  bone  do.  Should  the  caries  affect  a  small  bone,  it 
may  be  proper  simply  to  extirpate  it,  to  arrest  the  process  at  once. 
If  the  case  be  one  of  ostitis  interna,  caries  centralis  of  a  hollow  bonc« 
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or  of  a  large,  spongy  bone,  such  as  the  calcaneus ;  if  severe  pain  and 
other  previously-mentioned  symptoms  of  bone-abscess  gradually  ap- 
pear, it  may  become  proper  to  chisel  out  the  bone,  or  open  the  Isavity 
of  the  bone  and  let  out  the  pus ;  but  I  only  advise  this  operation  when 
you  are  sure  of  your  diagnosis,  for  it  is  no  slight  injury  to  a  patient 
to  have  a  healthy  medullary  cavity  opened*  Very  acute  osteomyelitis, 
with  its  often  dangerous  results,  may  arise  from  untimely  interference, 
while  a  similar  operation  on  a  diseased  bone  is  not  usually  very  seri* 
ous.  In  other  cases  you  will  await  the  spontaneous  opening  of  the 
abscess  through  the  bone ;  then  you  may  use  a  probe,  and  judge  aocu^ 
rately  of  the  state  of  affairs.  The  obstacles  to  the  healing  of  such 
excavations  in  the  bone  have  been  previously  mentioned ;  should  the 
process  remain  stationary  for  a  long  time,  it  may  be  best  to  enlarge 
the  opening  in  the  bone,  expose  the  abscess,  and  remove  its  walls ; 
this  will  be  the  more  necessary  if  there  are  any  small  necrosed  por- 
tions of  bone  in  the  abscess-cavity  which  prevent  its  healing ;  that  is, 
if  the  case  be  one  of  caries  necrotica.  But  all  these  manipulations 
are  only  indicated  if  the  general  health  be  good ;  if  there  be  ad- 
vanced tuberculosis  or  marasmus,  and  the  disease  will  necessarily 
prove  fatal,  no  surgeon  would  wish  to  do  an  operation  which  can  only 
prove  successful  when  the  local  changes  in  the  new  wound  of  the 
bone  go  on  normaUy.  These  operations,  part  of  which,  at  least,  may 
be  classed  among  the  partial  resections  in  the  corUinuity^  have  lost 
their  cruel  and  terrible  appearance  since  the  introduction  of  chloro- 
form, by  whose  aid  the  patients  escape  feeling  the  chisel,  hammer, 
and  saw. 

In  those  cases  where  the  caries  is  so  extensive  as  to  affect  the 
whole  thickness  of  a  long  bone,  we  might  think  of  sawing  out  the  en- 
tire diseased  part.  This  case  is  very  rare,  and  such  operations  are  of 
extremely  doubtful  benefit.  We  might,  it  is  true,  saw  out  a  piece  £rom 
the  middle  of  the  fibula,  radius,  or  ulna,  from  the  metacarpal  or  meta- 
tarsal bones,  without  greatly  impairing  the  function  of  the  extremity ; 
but,  should  we  do  the  same  for  the  humerus,  femur,  or  tibia,  and  re- 
covery take  place,  the  function  of  the  extremity  would,  at  most,  only 
be  partially  restored  by  aid  of  an  apparatus ;  in  the  lower  extremity 
an  artificial  leg  would  be  of  more  use  than  a  leg  that  had  lost  a  oon- 
sidcrable  portion  from  the  continuity  of  the  bone.  It  has  been 
thought  that  the  periosteum,  detached  from  the  bone  before  it  is 
sawed,  and  left  in  the  wound,  would  form  new  bone ;  but  after  opera- 
tions for  caries  this  regeneration  of  bone  is  very  scanty,  so  that  we 
cannot  count  much  on  it.  Moreover,  caries  is  the  rarest  indication  for 
these  total  resections  in  the  continuity. 

Lastly,  in  regard  to  those  cases  which  are  on  the  whole  rare,  where 
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a  hollow  bone  is  diseased  throughout  with  periostitis,  external  and 
uitemal  caries,  partial  internal  and  external  necrosis,  there  can  only 
be  a  question  of  extirpcUion  of  tJke  entire  bonCy  or  amputation  of  the 
affected  limb.  Cases  of  extirpation  of  the  entire  ulna  or  radius  oo- 
casionally  turn  out  well ;  extirpations  of  the  first  metacarpal  bone  are 
often  successful.  I  also  know  of  a  case  where  the  whole  humerus 
was  removed,  leaving  behind  the  thickened  periosteum ;  but  the  par 
tient  died  a  few  months  after  the  operation  from  some  internal  dis- 
ease, morbus  Brightii,  if  I  mistake  not,  so  that  no  decision  could  be 
made  about  the  usefulness  of  the  extremity ;  in  spite  of  the  absence 
of  the  humerus,  the  hand  might  have  been  of  service,  which  of  itself 
would  have  been  a  great  gain  to  the  patient.  Caries  of  the  short, 
spongy  bones,  and  of  the  articular  epiphyses,  is  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  diseases  of  the  joints  that  we  shall  discuss  it  hereafter. 

The  state  of  general  marasmus  that  finally  occurs  from  diseases 
of  the  bone,  with  extensive  suppuration,  is  to  be  treated  on  general 
principles.  We  should  try  to  prevent  its  occurrence,  or  at  least  ward 
it  off  to  the  utmost.  It  is  the  physician's  duty  to  preserve  life  as 
long  as  possible.  It  is  also  his  duty,  even  in  a  patient  almost  cer- 
tainly dying,  to  give  him  every  thing  that  can  keep  up  his  strength. 
Nourishing,  tonic,  strengthening  diet  is  to  be  given  frx>m  the  time 
the  first  symptoms  of  emaciation  show  the  fedlure  of  nutrition ;  later 
it  is  of  no  use.  In  children  and  young  persons  the  inexperienced 
physician  may  readily  be  deceived  as  to  the  strength,  and  you  will 
hereafter  see  that  patients  in  a  very  bad  state,  emaciated  to  a  skele- 
ton, and  excessively  anaemic,  pick  up  wonderfully  and  unexpectedly 
on  amputation  of  the  diseased  limb,  which  seemed  to  be  consuming 
their  life ;  of  course  benefit  could  rarely  result  frt>m  resection  imder 
such  circumstances.  How  fior  it  is  safe  to  carry  the  principle  of  pre- 
serving the  limb  by  sawing  out  the  diseased  portion  of  bone  can 
only  be  judged  of  in  individual  cases,  and  then  only  approximately. 


LECTURE    XXXV. 

NecroslB. — Etiology. — Anatomical  Conditions  in  Total  and  Partial  Necrottia.— Symp- 

toma  and  Diagnoais. — Treatment^Sequestrotomy. 

Gektleken  :  We  have  already  frequently  spoken  of  "  necrosis,** 

and  you  know  that  by  this  term  we  mean  gangrene  of  the  bone, 

death  of  a  bone,  or  part  of  a  bone.     I  have  also  told  you  that  the  dead 

portion  of  bone  is  called  a  eeque^rum.    You  also  know  that  necrosis 
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may  result  either  from  an  acute  process,  or  accompany  the  process  of 
ulceration  as  **  caries  necrotica,*' 

As  in  death  of  any  part,  cessation  of  circulation  is  also  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  necrosis,  while  cessation  of  nervous  activity  does 
not  induce  it,  although  a  disturbance  of  nutrition,  an  atrophy  of  the 
bone,  is  occasionally  seen  in  paralyzed  parts.  Necrosis  may  be  due 
to  various  causes;  we  shall  briefly  group  them  together: 

1.  TVaumatio  infiuences.  Among  these  are  severe  concussions  and 
injury  of  the  bones,  even  without  external  wounds.  The  course  is  as 
follows :  As  a  result  of  the  above  injuries  there  are  extravasations 
in  the  medulla  of  the  bone,  also  into  the  spongy  bones,  perhaps  also 
in  the  compact  bony  substance,  and  occasionally  under  the  periosteum. 
If  these  ruptures  of  the  vessels  be  so  extensive  that  their  results 
cannot  be  removed  by  collateral  circulation,  which  is  of  difficult  es- 
tablishment in  bone,  part  of  the  bone  will  no  longer  contain  any 
blood ;  this  will  die,  and,  according  to  circumstances,  we  may  have 
central,  superficial,  or  total  necrosis  (the  latter  occurs  most  readily  in 
the  small  bones).  The  portion  of  dead  bone  remains  in  the  oi^nism 
as  a  foreign  body,  but  still  continues  in  continuity  with  the  healthy 
bone ;  the  solution  of  the  sequestrum,  by  liquefaction  of  the  bone- 
substance  in  the  border  of  the  living  tissue,  has  been  already  ex- 
plained (page  232).  Another  mode  of  injury  is  exposure  of  the  smw 
face  of  the  bone,  or  sawing  through  a  bone,  by  which  the  sawed  sur> 
face  becomes  the  surface  of  the  bone ;  in  complicated  firactures  a 
piece  of  bone  may  bo  so  denuded  of  soft  parts,  and  thus  robbed  of 
its  circulation,  that  it  becomes  necrosed.  We  have  also  explained 
why  the  exposed  bone  or  sawed  surface  does  not  always  become  ne- 
crosed, but  that  the  bone  may,  like  the  soft  parts,  immediately  pro- 
duce granulations.  Nevertheless,  after  the  above  injuries,  superficial 
or  partial  necrosis  is  common  enough,  either  because  extensive  clots 
form  in  the  ends  of  the  injured  vessels  of  the  bone,  or  because  the 
vessels  are  compressed  and  suppurate  on  account  of  the  acute  suppu- 
ration  in  the  Haversian  canals. 

2.  Acute  periostitis^  ostitis^  and  osteomyelitis^  are  very  frequent 
causes  of  occasionally  extensive  and  especially  of  total  necrosis  of 
the  hollow  bones.  In  suppuration  of  the  periosteum  the  supply  of 
blood  to  the  bone,  by  vessels  passing  through  the  periosteum,  is  cut 
off,  and  the  suppuration  is  propagated  through  the  Haversian  canals 
to  the  medullary  cavity  ;  if  the  latter  also  suppurates,  necrosis  is  in- 
evitable, and  will  extend  as  far  as  the  inflammation  did.  The  same 
results  will  occur  in  primary  acute  ostitis  and  osteomyelitis  with  secy 
ondary  periostitis. 

3.  Chronic  ostitis  and  periostitis  may  combine  with  necrosis,  for, 
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just  as  in  the  acute  processes,  suppuration,  change  of  the  inflamma- 
toiy  new  formation  to  detritus  or  caseous  matter,  extends  into  the 
bone,  and  so  impairs  its  circulation  that  part  of  the  bone  is  no  longer 
nourished  and  must  necrose ;  atonic  forms  of  caries  induce  necrosis 
more  readily  than  the  fungous  forms,  as  has  already  been  stated. 

The  necrosis  that  is  supposed  to  occur  after  thrombosis  or  embo- 
lism of  the  chief  trunk  of  the  nutrient  artery  of  a  bone  appears  to 
be  of  more  theoretical  than  practical  importance.  This  variety  of  ne- 
crosis has  hardly  been  proved  by  dissections  on  man ;  it  is,  moreover, 
very  improbable,  because  the  arterial  supply,  in  full-grown  bones, 
comes  from  so  many  sources  that  stopping  one  of  the  many  afferent 
branches  does  not  suffice  to  completely  arrest  the  circulation  in  any 
considerable  portion  of  bone.  Although  the  collateral  circulation  in 
bone  cannot,  from  mechanical  causes,  be  greatly  facilitated  by  dilatar 
Uon  of  the  vessels,  and  hence  in  capillary  stasis  there  is  always  danger 
of  partial  necrosis,  as  already  stated,  still  the  connection,  arrange- 
ment, and  regular  distribution  of  the  capillaries,  even  in  the  firm  co]> 
tical  substance,  are  such  that  when  the  afflux  is  interrupted  from  one 
source  it  may  easily  come  from  another.  In  bone  there  are  no  defined 
capillary  net-works  and  capillary  groups  as  in  the  skin,  but  all  the  cap- 
illaries are  intimately  connected  in  aU  directions,  as  in  the  muscles. 

The  experiment  of  inserting  a  peg  into  the  foramen  nutritium  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  tibia  of  rabbits  has  been  tried,  and  it  has  been 
followed  by  necrosis  around  the  peg.  I  have  made  this  experiment 
and  obtained  the  same  result  by  inserting  the  peg  at  any  other  part 
of  the  bone,  and  hence  I  believe  that  this  experimentally-induced  ne- 
crosis depends  only  on  the  variety  of  the  injury  to  the  bone. 

It  will  be  proper  now  to  study  more  accurately  the  anatomical 
course  of  necrosis,  especially  of  that  coming  after  acute  periostitis 
and  osteomyelitis.  I  have  already  told  you,  on  various  occasions, 
when  treating  of  the  healing  of  fractures  and  of  chronic  ostitis  and 
periostitis,  that  the  vicinity  of  such  collections  of  pus  is  almost  al- 
ways affected  in  such  a  way  that  osteophytes  form  on  and  in  the 
bone ;  their  development  is  greatly  influenced  by  the  periosteum,  and 
also  by  the  surrounding  parts  (where  they  form  after  fractiures). 
While  solid  healing  is  due  to  this  new  formation  of  bone  after  frac- 
tures, in  chronic  ostitis  and  periostitis  it  is  more  an  accidental  prod- 
uct of  irritation,  which  subsequently  has  no  further  significance. 
The  same  thing  is  true  in  superficial  necrosis.  '^i\lien,  from  new  de- 
position of  osteophytes  around  the  sequestrum,  the  bone  becomes 
more  dense  around  the  point  of  disease,  whether  this  be  exfoliation 
of  one  of  the  cranial  bones,  or  a  sequestrum  from  a  sawed  surfacci 
it  has  no  further  practical  importance.    It  is  different  in  complicated 
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fractures :  when  the  broken  ends  or  nearly  loose  fragments  of  bone 
become  necrosed,  the  formation  of  new  bone  in  the  vicinitj  maj  not 
only  induce  future  firmness  in  the  bone,  but  the  sequestrum  may  be 
entirely  enclosed  by  the  new  bone,  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  remove 
it  by  operation.  But  this  formation  of  new  bone  is  most  important 
in  total  necrosis  of  entire  diaphyses;  it  is  intended  to  replace  the 
bone  which  dies.  This  very  important  process,  which  is  so  wonder- 
fully  accomplished  bjr  Nature,  we  must  now  study  more  carefully. 
Let  us  suppose  an  acute  total  periostitis  and  osteomyelitis  with  ne- 
crosis of  the  diaphysis  of  the  tibia.  The  entire  periosteum  and  me- 
dulla have  suppurated ;  within  the  bone  the  pus  fells  to  detritus,  or 
actually  putrefies ;  the  pus  from  the  periosteum  has  perforated  the 
skin  at  various  points,  the  circulation  in  the  diaphysis  has  ceased ;  the 
entire  diaphysis  is  a  sequestrum.  A  longitudinal  section  gives  the 
following  appearance  (Fig.  80)  : 

Fl«.  80. 


Diagram  of  tota.  necroils  of  the  diaphysis  of  a  hoUow  bone. 

a,  the  sequestered  bone ;  b  d,  its  upper  and  lower  extremities ;  e  c, 
pus  surrounding  the  sequestrum ;  d  dy  where  it  has  perforated  exter- 
nally. The  darkest  layer,  e  €,  is  the  wall  of  a  large  abscess-cavity, 
which  consists  of  tissue  (connective  or  tendinous  tissue,  or  even  of 
muscle),  infiltrated  with  plastic  matter,  and  on  its  inner  surface,  which 
lies  next  the  sequestrum,  like  any  abscess-cavity,  it  has  a  granulation- 
layer,  which  constantly  produces  new  pus.  I  will  mention  at  once 
that  this  view,  as  in  acute  periostitis,  differs  from  that  of  other  sur- 
geons and  anatomists,  because  they  suppose  the  tendinous  portion 
of  the  periosteum  is  lifted,  like  a  vesicle,  from  the  bone  by  the  pus ; 
this  is  incorrect,  because  the  tendinous  portion  of  the  periosteum  is 
not  sufficiently  elastic  to  be  quickly  elevated  like  an  epidermis  veside, 
and  because  this  elevation  would  fail  to  occur  at  those  points  where 
there  is  no  periosteum,  i.  e.,  where  tendons  are  attached  to  the  bone ; 
but  the  latter  is  not  the  case.     The  inflammation  and  suppuration 
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begin  partlj  in  the  surfiEice  of  the  bone,  partly  in  the  softer  parts  of 
the  periosteum,  in  its  outer  layers ;  the  tendinous  portion  participates 
but  little ;  indeed,  it  is  mostly  destroyed.  In  proof  of  this  I  have  very 
decided  anatomical  evidences.  The  anatomists  and  surgeons  who 
believe  in  the  elevation  of  the  periosteum  consider  the  shaded  layer, 
e  «,  as  infiltrated,  thickened  periosteiun ;  this  is  only  conditionally 
true :  it  may  happen  that  part  of  the  periosteum  does  not  suppurate 
and  enters  into  the  composition  of  this  layer ;  however,  other  adjacent 
parts  may  also  be  so  indurated  by  plastic  infiltration  as  to  form  a  firm 
abscess  membrane,  as  is  often  seen  in  abscesses  of  the  soft  parts. 
Whoever  maintains  the  exclusive  power  of  the  periosteum  to  produce 
bone  will,  on  theoretical  grounds,  regard  this  layer,  e  e  (where  bone 
is  subsequently  formed),  as  thickened  periosteum.  But,  in  the  forma- 
tion of  callus,  after  fractures,  we  have  already  seen  that  bone  in  con- 
siderable quantity  may  under  certain  circumstances  be  produced  in 
other  soft  parts  lying  near  the  bone,  and  hence  we  are  not  obliged  to 
demand  periosteum  in  this  thickened  layer  of  the  abscess. 

But  we  are  going  on  too  rapidly.  Let  us  return  to  our  example. 
The  pus-cavity  aroimd  the  sequestrum  cannot  close  till  the  latter  is 
out  of  it;  but  this  remains  attached  at  both  ends.  You  already  know 
how  the  detachment  is  effected :  at  5  5,  in  the  edges  of  the  living  bone, 
there  is  an  interstitial  proliferation  of  granulations,  by  which  a  slight 
amount  of  bone  is  consumed,  so  that  at  last  the  osseous  substance  is 
entirely  replaced  by  soft  granulations  at  these  ends ;  this  completes  the 
detachment  of  the  sequestrum  (see  page  232)  ;  the  granulations  form- 
ing here  break  down  somewhat,  soften  to  pus,  and  then  the  seques- 
trum lies  loose  in  a  pus-cavity,  which  is  filled  with  proliferating  granu- 
lations. In  the  thick  hollow  bones  this  detachment  of  the  sequestrum 
requires  a  long  time,  usually  several  months,  sometimes  over  a  year; 
up  to  this  time  the  pus  has  escaped  from  the  places  where  it  bad  per- 
forated the  skin ;  if,  during  this  time,  you  introduce  a  probe  through 
the  openings,  you  may  usually  feel  the  smooth  surface  of  the  diaphysis. 
But,  during  this  process  of  detachment  of  the  sequestrum,  something 
else  is  generally  going  on  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  to  which  we  shall 
now  turn  our  attention.  In  the  thickened  layer  of  the  pus-cavity,  e  €, 
new  osseous  tissue  has  formed  regularly  around  the  sequestrum  longi- 
tudinally ;  this  ossification  has  also  continued  to  the  part  where  the 
thickened  layer  ag^in  joins  the  periosteum  of  the  epiphysis  and  the 
capsule  of  the  joint,  so  that  the  bone-capsule  is  intimately  connected 
with  the  epiphysis  above  and  below.  The  longer  the  sequestrum 
remains  in  the  cavity,  the  more  the  bony  envelope  increases  in  thick- 
ness ;  in  time  it  becomes  very  thick ;  in  the  course  of  years,  if  the 
sequestrum  does  not  come  out,  it  may  be  over  half  an  inch  thick ;  at 
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first)  it  consists  of  porous  bone,  but  subsequently  is  more  compact  and 
stronger.  A  regular  cast  has  been  formed  around  the  sequestrum, 
just  like  we  should  make  of  plaster  of  Paris  if  we  wish  to  mould  an 
object ;  this  cast,  however,  has  several  openings,  especially  where  the 
pus  escapes ;  their  closure  is  prevented  by  the  constant  flow  of  pus. 
The  above  picture  (Fig.  80)  has  now  changed  to  the  following 
(Fig.  81) : 

Fie.  81. 


Dtagnun  of  total  Deeroflis  of  the  ditphyBin  of  a  hollnw  bone,  with  a  detached  Boqaeatnim  aatf 

new  bony  receptacle. 

The  sequestrum  a  is  detached  and  bathed  in  pus,  which  is  secreted 
from  the  granulations  above  mentioned ;  d  d^  the  fistulas  leading  into 
the  pus-cavity  (they  have  received  the  name  cloaca) ;  6  6  is  the  bony 
envelope  derived  fix)m  the  ossification  of  the  thickened  abscess-wall, 
the  so-called  bony  receptacle.  Tliis  thickening  now  progresses  regu- 
larly, if  the  irritation  caused  by  the  sequestrum  continues.  Let  us 
now  suppose  that  the  sequestrum  escapes  from  its  case  (as  happens 
occasionally — of  this  later),  then,  although  all  the  bone  of  the  diaphy- 

FlO.  82. 


Fig.  81,  after  removal  of  the  seqnefltram. 


318  is  lost,  there  is  no  disturbance  of  function,  for  the  newly-formed 
bony  envelope  supplies  the  place  of  the  bone  that  has  been  lost; 
Now,  what  happens  ?    Will  the  cavity  in  which  the  sequestrum 
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lay  oontinue  to  Buppurate?  No;  if  every  thing  goes  on  normally, 
this  cavity,  like  other  cavides  due  to  central  caries,  611b  vrith  gninula- 
tions ;  these  gnuiul-itioDB  ossify,  and  the  bone  is  completely  restored, 
at  least  as  regards  its  form ;  observation  has  not  yet  determined 
whether  the  medullary  cavity  again  forms  in  such  cases  as  it  does 
after  the  healing  of  fractures,  but  from  analogy  this  is  not  improbable- 
After  removal  of  the  sequestrum,  the  healing  of  these  cavities  often 
requires  months  and  yeara,  Bometimes  it  is  never  complete,  especially 
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Lf  the  individual  affected  be  constitutionally  diseased,  or  becomes  so 
from  the  continued  suppuration  accompanying  the  process.  In  these 
long-continued  suppurations  from  bone,  albuminuria  not  unfrequently 
develops,  although  of  rather  mild  form,  I  do  not  know  whether  this 
may  in  time  spontaneously  disappear  after  the  cavity  in  the  bone  has 
healed ;  it  would  be  interesting  and  of  prognostic  importance  to  collect 
observations  on  this  point.  After  removal  of  the  sequestrum,  the  thick- 
ening of  the  osseous  envelope  ceases,  and  the  process  of  ossification 
establishes  itself  in  the  cavity  fiUed  with  granulations.  What  I  have 
just  demonstrated  to  you  in  diagrams,  you  here  see  in  these  beautiful 
preparations  from  the  anatomical  and  surgical  collection  of  ZUrich« 

You  now  know  the  ordinary  normal  course  of  a  necrosis.  I  must 
next  introduce  you  to  some  deviations  firom  this  normal  course.  You 
will  remember  that,  when  speaking  of  acute  periostitis,  I  told  you  that 
occasionally  the  epiphyseal  cartilages  also  ossified  (where  they  still 
existed,  that  is,  in  young  persons).  When  this  takes  place  simulta- 
neously in  the  upper  and  lower  ends  (a  very  rare  case),  of  course  the 
sequestrum  will  be  detached,  and  detached  very  early,  so  early  that 
no  bone  can  have  yet  formed  in  the  pus-cavity,  or,  if  it  has,  it  must 
stiU  be  very  weak.  If  the  bone  be  now  extracted,  there  is  nothing 
yet  formed  to  replace  it,  nor  does  anything  form,  because  the  irritation 
which  gives  rise  to  the  production  of  bone  is  absent,  this  cause  of  irri- 
tation  being  the  sequestrum,  as  long  as  it  remains  as  a  foreign  body 
in  the  bone ;  hence,  imder  these  circumstances,  if  the  sequestrum  be 
extracted  early,  the  extremity  becomes  boneless  and  unserviceable. 
When  the  epiphysis  cartilage  suppurates  at  one  end,  e.  g.,  the  lower 
end,  the  sequestrum  remains  firmly  attached  above,  and  the  break- 
ing down  of  the  bone  must  go  on  slowly  as  in  other  cases ;  it  may, 
however,  happen,  as  I  saw  in  one  case  in  the  thigh,that  the  lower  end. 


Fw.  8A. 
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(Tecrosie  of  th«  lower  half  ot  the  diaphysia  of  the  femar,  with  detachment  of  the  epiphyseal 

cartilage,  and  perfc  ration  of  the  akin. 
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looBO  in  the  epiphj^  cardlage,  presses  Btrongly  agaicst  the  skin  from 
within  and  gradually  perfbratea  it,  bo  that  it  appears  eiternall/;  the 
lower  epiphysis  of  the  femur  was  at  the  same  time  drawn  up  by  the 
muscles,  so  that  Uie  appearance  was  as  follows  (see  Fig.  83). 

The  seqaestrum,  subsequently  removed,  had  the  following  form 
(Fig.  86) : 


from  Fig.  SB, 


The  formation  of  bone  was  strong  enough  to  carry  the  body ;  eul>- 
eequently,  under  chlorofonn,  the  knee  was  straightened,  and  perfect 
recovery  resulted.  I  saw  a  perfectly  similar  case  affecting  the  lower 
end  of  the  humerus.  In  both  cases,  as  is  usual  in  necrosis  near  the 
joints,  the  joint  bad  suffered  severely,  and  became  quite  stiff.  Still, 
even  without  early  detachment  of  the  sequestrum  &om  softening  of 
the  epiphyseal  cartilages,  under  circumstances  which  we  do  not  acou- 
rately  know,  the  formation  of  bone  may  bo  very  feeble,  so  that,  after 
the  detachment,  the  new  bone  is  not  firm  at  some  pcnnt,  but  Is  quite 
flexible,  whereby  we  have  a  pseudarthrosis  of  the  new  bone ;  I  have 
seen  two  cases  of  this  kind  :  one  of  these  I  cured  completely  by  occa- 
sionally driving  ivory  plugs  into  the  weak  part  of  the  newly-formed 
bone,  thus  constantly  stimulating  the  bone  to  new  production ;  the 
object  was  attained  in  the  course  of  eight  months,  and  the  patient, 
then  twelve  yean  old,  now  walks  like  a  healthy  person. 


i^ 
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Partial  necrosis  of  the  diaphysis  u  more  frequent  than  the  above 
Qompleta  necrosis ;  this  may  either  affeot  the  entire  thickness,  or  otilj 
half  the  circumference,  according  to  the  eztentof  the  osteomyelitis  and 
periostitis.  You  may  readily  apply  vhat  has  been  said  to  tliese  par- 
tial  necroses.  Here  is  an  example :  suppose  a  periostitis  of  part  of 
the  diaphysb  of  one  femur  and  subsequent  necrosis ;  the  circumstaaoe* 
may  assume  the  following  shape  (see  Figs.  87  and  88) :  a,  seque*- 
tnim ;  £  &,  its  borders ;  c  c,  the  pus-cavity ;  (^  the  perforation  out- 
ward ;  e  e,  the  thickened  ossifying  wall  of  the  pus-cavity. 

A  few  months  later  {Fig.  89) ;  a,  detached  sequestrum,  which  is  to 
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be  removed;  e  e,  newly-formed  bone-tissue  as  substitute  for  the  piece 
of  bone  that  is  being  lost ;  of  course,  the  newly-formed  bone  covers 
the  sequestrum  anteriorly,  but,  as  in  Figs.  80,  81,  and  83,  must  be  left 
out  to  expose  to  view  the  sequestrum. 


The  changes  that  we  have  now  become  acquainted  with  may  also 
be  applied  to  necrosis  in  flat  and  spongy  short  bones ;  but  at  the  same 
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time  wo  must  remark  that  in  necroeis  of  these  bones  the  new  forma- 
tion ia  much  leas,  often  entirely  wanting,  because  the  inflammatioii 
here  ia  particularly  of  constitutional  origin,  and  hence  occasionally 
deviates  from  the  normal  course ;  as  a  rule,  the  inflammatory  neo- 
plasia in  necroeis  of  the  spongy  bonea  soon  assumes  the  ulcerative 
character,  and  then  the  formation  of  new  bone  is  but  slight ;  roor» 
over,  acute,  non-traumatic  periostitis  is  something  very  ran 


Extensive  necrosis  may  even  occur  after  originally  pure  ossifying 
periostitis  and  ostitis,  in  case  the  newly-formed  ossifio  deposit  is  re- 
absorbed, suppurates  and  decomposes  at  the  point  of  its  attachment 
to  the  diseased  bone ;  this  gradually  affects  the  nutrition  of  the  bone ; 
it  often  continues  to  live  for  a  long  time  in  the  medullary  cavity,  or 
rather  leads  a  half  existence  between  living  and  dying ;  this  variety 
of  periostitis  and  necroua  occurs  especially  in  the  maxillary  Ixmes 
after  chronic  poisoning  by  phosphorous  fumes,  a  disease  peculiar  to 
woricers  in  matGb-Eact<»ie8.  I  cannot  enter  more  minutely  into  this 
phosphorous  periostitis  and  necrosis,  which  has  many  noteworthy 
peculiarities,  because  it  would  be  necessary  to  load  you  with  too 
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many  details,  which  would  now  confuse  jou.  If  jou  bear  in  mind 
the  above-desciibed  course  of  necrosis  in  the  hollow  bones,  you  will 
have  the  opportunity  of  learning  in  the  clinic  all  the  deviations  that 
may  occur  in  any  case,  from  peculiar  circumstances,  for  necrosis  is  a 
relatively  frequent  disease  of  the  bones.  s 

I  cannot  leave  the  anatomy  of  necrosis  and  the  regeneration  of 
bone  accompanying  it,  without  mentioning  an  excellent  French 
worker  who  has  spent  many  years  in  the  study  of  the  osteoplastic 
power  of  the  periosteum,  and  has  nobly  canied  forward  the  previous 
works  of  H'qfaj  FlourenSj  B.  Seine^  A.  Wagner^  and  others,  on  this 
subject :  I  mean  Oilier^  who,  with  untiring  zeal,  has  pursued  this  study 
experimentally  and  clinically,  and  has  closed  it  up  for  a  long  time ;  I 
have  repeated  part  of  his  experiments,  and  can  only  confirm  the  idea 
that  under  certain  circumstances,  in  young  animals,  preservation  of 
the  periosteum  decidedly  favors  the  reproduction  of  bone.  In  the 
course  of  these  lectures  I  have  already  stated  my  opinion  regarding 
the  osteoplastic  power  of  human  periosteum,  especially  as  compared 
with  other  soft  parts  surrounding  the  bones,  and  hitherto  I  have  found 
these  views  confirmed  by  every  new  experience. 

Quite  recently  J.  Wolffs  who  was  already  distinguished  by  his 
careful  provings  of  OUier^a  experiments,  has  advanced  some  entirely 
new  and  interesting  views  on  the  growth  of  bone. 


We  now  pass  to  the  symptorM  and  diagnosis  of  necrosis.  Dis- 
ease of  the  bone  is  called  necrosis  from  the  time  it  becomes  evident 
that  a  part  or  the  whole  of  a  bone  is  dead,  till  the  sequestrum  is  re- 
moved; the  subsequent  healing  of  the  caviiy  in  the  bone  is  usually  a 
simple  development  of  healthy  granulations  with  suppuration,  which 
may,  it  is  true,  assume  an  ulcerative  character.  Now,  the  question 
arises,  How  shall  we  know  that  a  part  is  necrosed?  This  may  be 
very  simple  in  some  cases,  especially  where  the  necrosed  bone  is 
exposed,  that  is,  in  all  cases  where  necrosis  follows  uncovering  of  the 
bone ;  the  dead  bone  looks  quite  white,  but  in  some  places  it  be- 
comes blackish,  like  other  dried,  necrosed  parts.  Gangrene  of  the 
bone,  as  far  as  regards  the  bone-substance,  may  remain  as  dry  gan- 
grene ;  the  soft  parts  in  the  bone,  the  vessels,  connective  tissue,  and 
medulla,  may,  however,  like  other  soft  parts,  be  attacked  by  dry  or 
moist  gangrene ;  perfect  dryness  occurs  in  most  cases  where  the  bone 
is  uncovered,  exposed  to  the  air ;  hence  this  superficial  necrosis  is 
rarely  a  process  of  decomposition,  seldom  accompanied  by  bad  smells. 
In  deeply-situated  necrosis,  as  in  that  of  a  whole  diaphysis  or  of  a 
sawed  or  fractured  surface,  which  is  embeililed  in  soft  parts,  there  is 
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OBually  decomposition  of  the  mediilla ;  tbe  smell  from  a  large  ex- 
tracted sequestrum  is  occasionaUj  veiy  penetrating.  This  decom- 
posing medullary  substance  is  dangerous  as  long  as  no  line  of 
demarcation  has  formed,  whOe  the  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  vicinity 
are  still  open ;  when  the  proliferation  of  tissue  has  occurred  in  the 
borders  of  the  bone  next  the  healthy  parts,  the  inflanunatory  neopla- 
sia forms  a  waU  through  which  reabsorption  does  not  readily  occur. 
How  are  we  to  recognize  a  deeply-situated  sequestrum?  This  can 
only  be  exactly  done  by  the  probe.  Through  the  opening  from  which 
the  pus  flows  we  pass  a  probe,  as  large  a  one  as  possible,  with  which 
we  feel  the  surface  of  the  sequestrum,  which  is  usually  smooth  and 
firm,  more  rarely  rough  and  soft  We  attempt  to  slide  the  probe 
along  it,  to  determine  the  length  of  the  sequestrum ;  we  also  press  the 
probe  firmly  against  the  sequestrum,  to  find  whether  it  be  movable, 
detached,  or  whether  it  be  still  firm ;  as  you  will  understand,  this  is 
important  in  relation  to  the  question  whether  we  may  as  yet  attempt 
extraction  of  the  sequestrum.  A  further  aid  to  diagnosis  is  the  in- 
creased thickness  of  the  extremity ;  we  feel  the  extensive  new  for- 
mation of  bone;  thick  yellow,  often  mucous,  pus  flows  from  the 
openings;  the  bone  is  not  especially  sensitive  to  pressure;  nor  is 
careful  probing  usually  painful,  although  the  patient  often  dreads  it, 
because  some  surgeons  do  it  with  unnecessary  violence,  but  without 
any  result.    The  patient  is  free  from  fever. 

From  these  points  you  will  readOy  diagnose  many  cases  of  ne- 
crosis ;  as  long  as  there  are  no  external  openings,  the  diagnosis  of  cen- 
tral necrosis  of  a  bone  is  liable  to  error.  Caries  is  almost  the  only 
thing  for  which  necrosis  can  be  mistaken ;  the  mode  of  origin  and 
the  locality  aid  greatly  in  the  distinction,  for  necrosis  occurs  more 
frequently  as  a  result  of  acute  inflammation  in  the  hollow  bones 
{femurj  tibia^  humerus)^  caries  usuaUy  occurring  more  slowly  in 
spongy  bones;  however,  the  objective  symptoms  are  also  different: 
in  caries  there  is  but  little  formation  of  new  bone  about  the  ulcer, 
often  none  can  be  felt ;  in  necrosis  this  is  extensive :  in  caries  the  pus 
is  thin,  bad,  serous ;  in  necrosis  it  is  thick,  often  good,  frequently  mu- 
cous :  in  caries  we  pass  the  probe  into  rotten  bone,  and  probing  is 
usually  quite  painful ;  in  necrosis  the  probe  generally  strikes  on  the 
firm  sequestrum  and  is  not  often  painfuL  From  this  comparison  of 
the  symptoms,  which  result  from  the  different  natures  of  the  two  dis- 
eases, you  must  acknowledge  the  possibility  of  a  diagnosis ;  in  many 
cases,  indeed,  it  is  very  easy  and  simple.  In  other  cases,  the  anatom- 
ical conditions  are  more  difficult  to  understand ;  when  necrosis  and 
caries  occur  together,  all  the  sjrmptoms,  except  feeling  the  sequestrum 
on  probing,  are  in  favor  of  caries.     In  central  caries  of  the  hollow 
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bones,  enormous  tbickening  of  tbe  bone  occurs  in  exceptional  oase^ 
at  tbe  same  time  tbe  inner  wall  of  tbe  bone-cavitj  may  feel  veiy  finn 
and  bard,  like  a  sequestrum ;  tbese  cases  may  give  rise  to  error :  on 
opening  tbe  cavity,  no  sequestrum  is  found,  as  bad  been  expected ;  it 
is  possible  tbat  in  tbese  rare  cases  tbe  sequestrum  may  bave  been  very 
small  and  may  baye  been  absorbed ;  of  tbis  more  hereafter.  But  tbese 
exceptional  cases  do  not  disprove  tbe  rule ;  bence  you  may,  to  a  great 
extent,  confide  in  tbe  above  comparative  diagnosis. 

Now,  a  few  words  about  the  fate  of  tbe  sequestrum.  Do  you 
•nean  to  say  tbe  dead  bone  cannot  be  reabsorbed  ?  Have  I  not  told 
you  frequently  tbat  dead  bone  may  be  dissolved  and  consumed  by  tbe 
granulations  ?  Hence  we  should  expect  tbat  tbe  elimination  of  tbe 
sequestrum  would  not  require  any  aid.  From  my  observations,  I  have 
no  doubt  tbat  small  sequestra  may  be  completely  consumed  by  prolif- 
erating granulations ;  granulations  tbat  are  being  destroyed  or  undep> 
going  cheesy  degeneration  have  no  power  of  dissolving  bone ;  we 
have  already  stated,  when  speaking  of  caries,  that  partial  necrosis  oc- 
curs so  readily  in  atonic  suppurative  or  caseous  ostitis,  just  because 
the  inflammatory  neoplasia,  which  so  quickly  breaks  down  again,  does 
not  dissolve  the  bone,  but  leaves  it  to  be  macerated  in  the  body.  But 
the  reabsorption  of  the  sequestrum  has  its  limits :  first,  of  coiuse,  it 
ceases  wbeie  tbe  bone  is  uncovered,  for  here  tbe  granulations  have  no 
effect;  it  also  ceases  as  soon  as  they. secrete  pus  on  their  surface; 
bence  a  sequestrum,  resulting  from  acute  periostitis,  is  not  usually 
absorbed  at  tbe  point  where  the  periosteum  suppurates  and  where  pus 
forms  during  tbe  whole  process,  because  it  does  not  come  in  contact 
with  tbe  granulations ;  but  at  all  points  where  tbe  sequestrum  must 
be  loosened,  reabsorption  commences  from  tbe  interstitial  granulation* 
masses  forming  on  tbe  bone ;  lastly,  after  tbe  sequestrum  is  detached, 
if  these  granulations  also  produce  pus,  reabsorption  ceases  here  also, 
and  the  sequestrum  bathed  in  pus  ceases  to  decrease ;  the  granula- 
tions  of  the  pus-cavity,  growing  from  all  sides  toward  the  sequestrum, 
in  the  course  of  time  undergo  chemical  change ;  they  become  very 
gelatinous,  mucous,  and  often  undergo  fatty  degeneration. 

But  the  sequestrum  must  finally  come  out.  Can  it  do  so  im- 
aided?  This  does  occur;  whence  the  power  that  pushes  it  out?  Let 
us  suppose  a  central  necrosis ;  a  sequestrum  becomes  detached  from 
all  sides ;  then,  for  the  reasons  above  mentioned,  it  is  considerably 
smaller  than  the  cavity  in  which  it  lies ;  the  piece  of  bone  is  now 
quite  loose ;  granulations  grow  toward  it  from  all  sides  except  firom 
tbe  one  where  the  pus-cavity  opens  externally ;  here  there  is  no  re> 
aistance ;  if  the  opening  be  large  enough,  tbe  constantly-increasing 
granulations  push  out  the  sequestrum.     But  for  this  to  occur  there 
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must  be  certain  mechanical  conditions  which  are  rarely  fulfilled ;  small 
sequestra  are  often  thrown  off  spontaneously ;  largft  ones,  which  can- 
not pass  the  existing  openings,  must  be  removed  artificially. 

The  trecUmenC  of  necrosis  at  first  consists  simply  in  keeping  the 
fistulas  clean.  Chemical- solution  of  the  sequestrum  is  not  to  be 
thought  ot  If  you  were  daily  to  pour  muriatic  acid  into  the  fistulous 
opening,  it  would  affect  the  newly-formed  osseous  tissue  as  much  as, 
or  more  than,  it  would  the  sequestrum,  which  would  be  very  unfortu- 
nate, as  it  must  replace  the  latter.  Hence  the  mechanical  removal 
of  the  eequeetrum  is  the  only  thing  left ;  thie  shaitld  not  he  attempted 
before  complete  detachment.  This  is  a  very  important  rule :  first,  be- 
cause the  dead  bone  can  rarely  be  sawed  out  without  removing  a  good 
deal  of  the  healthy  and  of  tlie  newly-formed  bone,  both  of  which  are 
bad ;  and,  secondly,  because  the  new  bone  is  rarely  firm  enough  before 
the  sequestrum  is  detached.  Here,  again,  we  meet  a  wonderful  pro* 
vision  of  Nature :  the  sequestrum  is  not  generally  detached  till  the 
new  fonnation  of  bone  is  strong  enough  to  replaoe  the  lost  portion  of 
bone.  This  beneficent  provision  should  not  be  brought  to  naught  by 
meddlesome  interference.  There  are  only  a  few  special  exceptions  to 
the  above  rule,  especially  in  necrosis  from  phosphorus,  which  is  not 
a  pure  necrosis,  but  is  often  combined  with  caries ;  but  of  this  we 
shall  treat  more  particularly  in  special  surgery  and  in  the  clinic. 

I  have  already  told  you  that  we  may  sometimes  tell  by  the  probe 
whether  a  sequestrum  is  detached ;  but  this  is  not  always  so ;  it  may 
be  so  shut  in  by  granulations  that  it  cannot  be  felt  to  move.  It  is 
always  hard  to  decide  on  the  mobility  of  a  large  sequestrum  ;  and  the 
curved  shape  of  the  bone  (as  of  the  lower  jaw)  may  greatly  interfere 
with  the  decision.  In  such  doubtful  cases  the  duration  of  the  pn> 
oess,  and  the  thickness  of  the  bony  case,  are  important  aids  in  deter- 
mining whether  the  sequestrum  be  detached  or  not.  Most  sequestra 
are  usually  detached  in  eight  or  ten  months;  in  a  year  even  an 
entire  necrotic  diaphysis  usually  lies  as  a  loose  sequestrum  in  the 
newly-formed  bony  case.  These  are  approximate  determinations, 
which  may  of  course  have  exceptions.  If  the  formation  of  bone  be 
still  weak,  and  nevertheless  the  sequestrum  be  already  detached,  it 
is  well  to  postpone  the  extraction  in  the  humerus,  tibia,  and  femur, 
so  that  the.  formation  of  bone  may  be  firmer,  provided  the  general 
health  does  not  suffer.  Should  albuminuria  begin,  the  extraction 
should  be  hastened. 

Extraction  of  the  sequestrum,  especially  when  it  requires  prelimi- 
nary enlargement  of  the  cloaca  (fistulse  leading  into  the  bony  case), 
18  called  the  operation  for  neerosie  or  eeqtiestrotomf/.    This  operation 
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may  be  very  simple.  If  one  of  the  openings  of  the  bony  case  be 
tolerably  large,  and  the  sequestrum  small,  xve  may  pass  a  good  pair 
of  forceps  through  the  opening  and  try  to  seize  and  remove  the  se- 
questrum. If,  as  in  caries  necrotica,  there  be  no  formation  of  new 
bone,  we  enlarge  the  fistulous  opening  through  the  soft  parts  with 
a  knife,  and  remove  the  necrosed  piece  of  bone.  But,  if  the  openings 
be  small  and  the  sequestrum  large,  a  portion  of  the  bony  case  must 
be  removed,  both  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  instruments  for  ex- 
traction and  for  removing  the  sequestrum.  In  rare  cases,  it  is  sufii- 
eient  to  enlarge  one  opening  with  trepan,  chisel,  and  hammer.  I 
usually  do  the  operation  as  follows :  With  a  stout  knife  I  make  an  in- 
cision through  the  soft  parts  down  to  the  bony  case,  from  one  fistulous 
opening  to  an  adjacent  one ;  then,  with  a  handled  scraper,  a  rtupor 
toriumy  1  draw  the  thickened  soft  parts  from  the  rough  surface  of  the 
bony  case,  so  as  to  expose  it  to  a  certain  extent.  This  exposed  por- 
tion should  now  be  removed,  to  make  an  opening  through  which  the 
sequestrum  may  be  removed.  For  this  purpose  we  may  use  saws  of 
various  kinds — the  osteotome,  the  panel-saw,  etc. ;  of  late,  I  always 
employ  chisel  and  hammer ;  the  work  is  laborious,  use  what  instru- 
ments we  will.  The  portion  of  the  bony  case  removed  should  be  as 
small  as  possible,  so  as  to  interfere  the  less  with  its  firmness.  When 
the  case  is  opened,  the  sequestrum  is  exposed ;  we  attempt  its  removal 
by  elevators  or  with  strong  forceps ;  this  also  is  sometimes  very  trouble- 
some.    When  the  removal  is  accomplished,  the  indication  is  fulfilled. 

If,  contrary  to  expectation,  the  sequestrum  be  found  not  detached, 
we  should  avoid  forcing  it  out,  but  wait  a  few  weeks  or  months,  till 
we  are  satisfied  of  its  detachment.  After  the  operation,  the  suppu- 
rating cavity  in  the  bone  is  to  be  kept  clean ;  the  patient  should  keep 
his  bed  for  some  time ;  most  fistulss  soon  cease  discharging,  but  it  is 
still  some  time  before  the  sequestrum-cavity  is  filled  with  ossifying 
granulations.  We  cannot  do  much  to  hasten  this,  and  the  fistulao, 
which  sometimes  remain  a  long  while,  usually  cause  so  little  trouble 
that  we  are  not  often  called  on  to  do  any  more  operations  for  them. 
Occasionally,  however,  too  large  an  opening  remains  for  a  long  time, 
its  walls  become  sclerosed  and  cease  to  granulate ;  here  we  apply  the 
treatment  for  atonic  ulcers  of  the  bone.  In  these  old  cases,  the  hot 
iron  to  the  cavity  in  the  bone,  and  chiselling  out  the  track  of  the  fis- 
tula, is  the  only  treatment  from  which  I  have  ever  seen  any  benefit. 
Many  cases  of  these  bone-fistulse  are  incurable. 

The  fiill  value  of  sequestrotomy  has  only  been  appreciated  for  the 
past  ten  years ;  it  first  became  common  after  the  introduction  of 
ohloroform,  for  it  is  a  terrifying  operation.  This  chiselling,  sawing, 
and  hammering  on  the  bones,  are  horrible  for  a  lookeron,  and  the  more 
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SO  as  the  operation  may  last  some  time ;  amputation  is  a  trifle  in 
comparison.  Local  anaemia  (as  induced  by  EsmarclCs  bandage) 
greatly  facilitates  the  recognition  of  the  anatomical  conditions  in 
these  operations.  Formerly  amputations  were  frequently  performed 
for  total  necrosis,  a  thing  that  no  surgeon  would  do  now.  Hence,  in 
old  museums,  you  find  the  most  beautiful  preparations  cf  extensive 
necroses ;  now  these  are  rarely  found,  because  almost  all  sequestra 
are  removed  at  the  proper  time.  Locally  the  operation  is  quite  ex- 
tensive, but  the  febrile  reaction  is  usually  slight.  Severe  as  the  in- 
flammatory symptoms  and  fever  might  be  if  you  were  to  treat  a 
healthy  bone  in  the  same  way,  the  effect  on  the  bony  case  of  the 
sequestrum  is  but  slight.  From  my  own  experience,  I  do  not  know 
of  a  case  which,  after  such  an  operation,  even  where  the  entire  bony 
case  was  opened  in  total  necrosis  of  the  tibia,  turned  out  badly ; 
and  I  am  satisfied  that  the  operation  for  necrosis  is  one  of  the  most 
successful  of  operations,  and  that  by  it  many  lives  are  saved,  such  as 
were  formerly  lost  from  amputation,  from  constitutional  diseases  due 
to  continued  suppuration  from  the  bone,  or  from  fatty  degeneration 
of  internal  organs,  morbus  Brightii,  and  tuberculosis. 


LECTURE    XXXVI. 

APPENDIX  TO  CHAPTEE  XVI. 

Bachltiii:    Anatomy,   Symptoms,   Etiology,    Treatment.— Osteomalacia.— Hypertro- 
phy and  Atrophy  of  Bone. 

Rachitis  and  Osteomalacia, — We  must  still  touch  on  two  consti- 
tutional diseases,  which  are  chiefly  manifested  in  certain  changes  of 
the  bone,  namely,  softening.  They  are  called  rachitis  and  osteoma^ 
lacia.  Their  effects  in  changing  the  form  of  the  bone  are  much 
alike,  but  their  natures  differ  somewhat.  They  cannot  be  exactly 
classed  among  the  chronic  inflammations,  although  nearest  related 
to  this  process. 

Let  us  begin  with  rachitis.  The  name  comes  from  ftdxi'^j  the 
backbone,  and  properly  signifies  inflammation  of  the  spine ;  but  the 
vertebrae  rarely  suffer  much  in  rachitis  ;  hence  the  origin  of  the  name 
is  not  very  clear;  subsequently  it  was  often  called  "English  dis- 
ease,*' because  it  was  particularly  well  known  to  English  writers, 
and  probably  also  was  especially  frequent  in  England. 

The  essence  of  the  disease  consists  in  deficient  deposit  of  chalky 
salts  in  the  growing  bono,  and  remarkable  thickness  of  the  epi- 
physeal cartilages.    You  will  already  see  that  this  disease  is  peculiar 
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to  childhood ;  it  is  a  disease  of  the  development  of  bone,  which  how- 
ever DBually  affects  bo  many  bones  that  it  must  be  regarded,  not  as 
a  local,  but  as  a  constitutional  disease,  which  yon  may  reckon  among 
the  dyscrasiffi  already  known  to  you.  The  inenfficient  deposit  of 
chalky  salts  in  the  {^ron'iiig  skeleton  in  rachitis  is  accompanied  by  ab- 
normal development  of  vessels  and  increased  absorption  of  the  bony 
tissue  already  developed  (during  the  growth  of  bone  there  is  always 
a  slight  amount  of  absorption  at  the  inner  and  outer  surface  of  the 
cortical  layer),  as  well  as  unusual  proliferation  of  the  epiphyseal  car- 
tilages ;  if  you  remember  also  the  young  osteophytes  forming  on  the 
outsides  of  the  hollow  bones,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  this  dis- 
turbanoe  of  nutrition  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  inflamma- 
tion, even  if  it  passes  on  to  suppuration  and  caseous  degeneration. 
We  often  find  rachitic  symptoms  in  scrofulous  chitdreti,  and  some 
physicians  regard  the  disease  as  one  symptom  of  scrofula ;  but  this 
is  not  quite  correct,  for  in  many  rachitic  children  we  find  no  traces 
of  scrofula,  among  which  are  especially  reckoned  tendency  to  swell- 


ing of  lym|)hatic  glands,  suppuc 


degeneration. 


Moreover,  the  rachitic  process  has  little  anatomical  connection  with 
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the  forms  of  periostitis  and  ostitis  that  we  have  studied  in  scrofulous 
children,  for  it  never  leads  to  caries.  The  disproportion  between 
the  growth  of  the  bone  and  de6cient  impregnation  of  its  tissue  with 
chalky  salts  results  in  lack  of  firmness  of  the  bones ;  consequently 
they  bend,  especially  those  that  bear  the  weight  of  the  body.  Where 
the  bones  are  very  soft,  muscular  contraction  also  acts  on  them  so  as 
to  induce  curvature.  These  curvatures  are  most  common  in  the 
lower  extremities;  the  femur  bends  anteriorly  and  inwardly,  the 
bones  of  the  leg  bend  anteriorly  and  outwardly  or  inward.  The  tho- 
rax is  compressed  laterally  so  that  the  sternum  projects  sharply,  and 
the  result  is  the  so-called  chicken-breast  (pectus  carinatum).  In 
high  grades  of  rachitis  there  are  also  distortions  of  the  pelvis,  spinal 
column,  and  upper  extremities.  In  such  children  the  occiput  long 
remains  soft  and  compressible,  and  dentition  is  delayed.  Sometimes 
the  softness  of  the  occiput  is  the  sole  symptom  of  rachitis,  so  that 
this  has  even  been  regarded  as  independent  of  the  general  rachitic 
disturbance.  According  to  VirchoWy  the  distortion  of  the  upper 
extremities  depends  mostly  on  a  number  of  small  curvatures  (infrac- 
tions) of  the  entire  bone,  or  of  parts  of  the  cortical  layer.  Complete 
fractures  rarely  occur ;  if  they  do,  the  bone  is  again  united  firmly  by 
callus,  under  the  ordinary  treatment. 

Rachitis  causes  other  changes  in  the  bone  besides  these  deformi- 
ties, namely,  thickening  of  the  epiphyses  and  of  the  point  of  union 
between  the  costal  cartilages  and  the  bony  ribs.  The  thickening  of 
the  epiphyses  may  be  so  great,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  radius,  for 
instance,  that  above  the  wrist,  at  the  point  just  above  the  epiphy- 
seal cartilage,  there  is  a  second  depression  in  the  skin  ;  this  appear- 
ance of  the  joint  has  given  rise  to  the  term  "  double-jointed  ; "  the 
nodular  thickenings  on  the  anterior  ends  of  the  ribs  are  often  very 
remarkable,  and,  as  they  lie  regularly  under  one  another,  they  have 
been  called  the  '^  rachitic  rose-garland.^'  If  these  changes  in  the  bone 
have  taken  place,  there  is  no  hesitation  in  diagnosing  rachitis;  before 
they  have  become  evident,  the  diagnosis  is  doubtful.  It  is  true,  there 
are  some  prodromal  symptoms  :  voracious  appetite,  pot-belly,  disin- 
clination to  standing  and  walking ;  but  these  symptoms  are  always 
too  undecided  to  permit  any  definite  conclusion.  The  disease  most 
frequently  begins  in  the  second  year,  and  attacks  well-nourished  or 
even  fat  children  ;  indigestion  and  inclination  to  constipation  occur 
occasionally,  but  not  always.  We  know  little  of  the  exciting  causes 
of  rachitis ;  Cere  in  Germany  it  is  about  equally  frequent  in  all  classes 
of  society ;  hereditary  influence  may  have  some  effect ;  we  may  sus- 
pect, but  cannot  prove,  a  disturbance  in  the  composition  of  the  blood, 
in  the  assimilation  of  nutriment.     In  regard  to  the  course  of  the  dis- 
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ease,  under  proper  treatment  it  often  subsides  quickly ;  that  is,  the 
symptoms  of  distortion  of  the  bone  cease,  or  rather  do  not  increase; 
the  children,  who  had  ceased  to  walk,  again  desire  to  do  so.  As  the 
normal  growth  of  the  bone  goes  on,  the  distortions  become  less  per- 
ceptible, and  often  disappear  entirely ;  this  may  be  readily  under- 
stood from  the  nature  of  the  growth  of  the  bone.  Before  the  bones 
again  acquire  their  normal  consistence,  at  the  end  of  the  rachitic 
process,  there  is  usually  an  abnormally  rich  deposit  of  bone,  so  that 
in  certain  stages  the  rachitic  bones  are  abnormally  hard  and  firm ; 
that  is,  in  a  sclerosed  state.  Rarely,  rachitis  lasts  till  the  skeleton 
has  attained  its  growth,  and  these  cases  furnish  the  excessive  distor- 
tions and  dislocations  that  are  usually  presented  as  types  of  this  dis- 
ease. In  every  pathological  anatomical  collection  you  find  examples 
of  such  rachitic  skeletons. 

The  greater  my  experience,  the  more  I  am  inclined  to  regard  flat 
foot^  genu  valgum  and  varum^  as  well  as  lateral  curvatures  of  the 
spine  (scoliosis),  as  being  due  to  weakness  of  the  bones,  which  can- 
not be  distinguished  from  a  mild  form  of  rachitis.  This  localized 
rachitis  comes  later  in  life,  it  is  true,  but  it  is  generally  between  ten 
and  twenty  years,  while  the  disease  briefly  termed  rachitis,  as  above 
stated,  is  mostly  seen  in  very  young  children ;  still  both  cases  are 
due  to  the  bones  remaining  soft  and  to  pliabilit}'  of  growing  bones, 
besides  which  various  other  causes  must  act  to  induce  the  above- 
mentioned  distortions. 

Hereafter  you  will  often  hear  that  some  physicians  think  there  is 
a  direct  relation  between  rachitis  and  infantile  diseases  of  the  brain, 
especially  paralyses,  spasms,  and  psychical  disorders.  I  will  not  deny 
that  this  rather  obscure  disease  may  directly  affect  the  development 
of  the  brain,  but  in  most  cases  it  does  so  indirectly.  The  rachitic 
process  in  the  cranial  bones  is  often  followed  by  rapid  sclerosis,  by 
such  formation  of  new  bone  that  even  the  cranial  sutures  may  ossify; 
this  interferes  with  the  regular  growth  of  the  skull,  which  becomes 
irregular,  and  here  and  there  too  small  for  the  growing  brain,  and 
thence  arise  functional  disturbances  of  the  brain. 

Rachitic  children  are  rarely  brought  to  the  doctor  before  the 
parents  notice  the  thick  limbs  or  distortion,  or  until,  as  the  mother 
expresses  it,  "  they  are  off  their  legs,"  i.  e.,  they  no  longer  wish  to 
stand  or  walk,  as  they  formerly  did  ;  the  disease  is  so  common  and 
so  well  known  that  often  it  needs  no  surgeon  for  its  recognition. 
As  a  rule,  treatment  has  only  one  indication,  that  is,  to  remove  the 
diathesis ;  hence  it  is  chiefly  medical,  and  especially  dietetic.  Re- 
garding the  latter,  the  patient  should  avoid  too  free  use  of  bread, 
potatoes,  mush,  and  flatulent  vegetables ;  he  should  freely  consume 
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milk,  eggs,  meat,  and  good  white  bread,  and  should  take  strengthen- 
ing baths  of  malt,  herbs,  etc.     Internally  we  should  prescribe  cod- 
liver  oil,  iron,  and  similar  strengthening  and  tonic  remedies.     We 
might  think  of  giving  preparations  of  lime,  but  they  are  so  indigest- 
ible, and  are  so  quickly  excreted  by  the  urine,  that  they  do  no  good  : 
they  have  almost  been  thrown  aside ;  it  is  possible,  also,  that  rachitis 
is  essentially  a  disease  of  digestion,  in  which  the  preparations  of  lime 
are,  from  some  unknown  cause,  not  absorbed.     It  is  rather  a  one- 
sided view  to  suppose  that  in  rachitis  or  osteomalacia  lack  of  supply 
of  lime  is  the  cause  of  absence  of  deposit  of  chalky  salts  in  the 
bones,  of  the  disappearance  of  that  which  has  been  deposited.    It  is 
also  possible  that  lime  entering  the  stomach,  from  faulty  digestion, 
does  not  reach  the  blood,  or  that  it  is  excessively  excreted  by  the 
kidneys,  or  perhaps  the  newly-formed  bony  tissue  does  not  take  up 
the  chalky  salts  brought  to  it  in  normal  or  even  in  excessive  amounts. 
It  is  true,  these  points  furnish  no  direct  indications  for  treatment, 
but  I  mention  them  so  that  you  may  see  that  we  are  not  physiologi- 
cally justified  in  referring  the  disturbed  nutrition  solely  to  deficient 
supply.     Frequently  the  parents  ask  for  splints  to  remove  the  curva- 
tures, or,  at  least,  prevent  their  increase;  they  will  also  ask  you 
whether  the  children  should  be  lurged  to  walk,  or  permitted  to  lie 
still.     On  this  point  it  is  best  to  let  children  have  their  own  way : 
if  they  do  not  wish  to  go,  do  not  urge  it ;  if  they  lie  still  more  than 
they  run  about,  they  should  be  kept  in  the  open  air  as  much  as 
possible ;  taking  children  from  a  damp  city  dwelling  to  the  country 
often  suffices  for  the  cure  of  rachitis.     Splint  boots  and  similar  ap- 
paratuses, that  load  the  feet,  should  only  be  applied  in  cases  of  ex- 
cessive curvature,  where  the  position  of  the  feet  mechanically  inter- 
feres with  walking ;  this  state  of  affairs  is  rare,  hence  the  indication 
for  such  orthopedic  apparatus  is  limited. 

When  the  rachitis  has  disappeared,  such  amount  of  curvature  may 
remain  in  rare  cases  as  to  require  some  treatment ;  in  the  great  ma- 
jority of  cases  this  is  unnecessary,  since,  as  already  stated,  the  cur- 
vatures spontaneously  disappear  with  the  growth  of  the  skeleton. 
Only  in  the  leg  curvatures  sometimes  remain,  so  that  the  foot  is  dis- 
torted, and  only  its  inner  or  outer  border  nan  be  placed  on  the  fioor ; 
if  this  remains  for  years  at  the  same  point,  an  attempt  should  be 
made  at  straightening.  This  may  be  done  in  two  ways.  We  anaes- 
thetize the  child,  and  carefully  fracture  the  bone  subcutaneously ; 
have  the  leg  held  straight,  apply  a  plaster-bandage,  and  treat  the 
injury  as  a  simple  fracture  ;  recovery  usually  takes  place  readily. 
In  some  cases,  however,  after  the  rachitis  has  run  its  course,  the 
bone  is  so  very  firm  that  this  breaking  does  not  succeed.    Tlien  sub- 
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cutaneous  osteotomy,  according  to  B,  von  Langenbeck  (p.  230),  is  in- 
dicated. The  results  of  this  operation,  which  I  have  had  to  make  four 
times,  have  so  far  been  very  satisfactory  ;  in  one  of  these  cases  the 
skin-wound  healed  by  first  intention,  and  the  subsequent  treatment 
was  that  of  simple  fracture.  The  operation  will  always  remain  a  rare 
one,  because  these  excessive  rachitic  distortions  are  themselves  rare. 


Now,  a  few  words  about  osteomalacia^  bone-softening,  Kar^  I^oxtjv. 
Tlie  disease  only  occurs  in  adults,  and  is  also  characterized  by  distor- 
tion of  the  bones ;  but  here  there  is  an  actual  reabsorption  of  exist- 
ing bone.  In  the  hollow  bones  the  medulla  gradually  assumes  the 
preponderance,  while  the  cortical  substance  becomes  thinner  and 
thinner,  and  consequently  the  bones  weaker  and  more  flexible;  and 
finally  there  may  be  a  complete  absorption  of  the  bone,  so  that  little 
is  left  besides  the  periosteum,  which  participates  rarely,  and  then 
but  little,  in  the  disease,  scanty  osteophytes  growing  from  it.  The 
spongy  bones  also  grow  weaker,  the  trabecular  thinner,  and  become 
so  soft  that  they  shrink.  The  medulla  appears  reddish  and  gelati- 
nous, but  does  not,  as  in  fungous  caries,  consist  solely  of  granulations; 
it  contains  much  fat.  The  microscopic  appearances  in  this  process 
have  already  been  described  in  ostitis  malacissans.  Lactic  acid  has 
been  found  in  the  medulla  of  the  hollow  bones,  so  that  it  is  very 
probable  that  the  bones  are  dissolved  by  it.  The  lime  going  into  the 
blood  is  often  excreted  in  the  urine  as  oxalate  of  lime.  So  you  see 
that  this  is  an  ostitis  malacissans  with  nothing  peculiar  in  its  anato- 
my, but  which  owes  its  distinction  to  its  afiecting  many  bones  simul- 
taneously, often  occurring  under  peculiar  conditions,  and  never  lead- 
ing to  suppuration  or  caseous  degeneration. 

Concerning  the  etiology  of  the  disease  we  know  but  little  ;  osteo- 
malacia is  particularly  frequent  in  some  parts  of  Europe,  and  among 
women  ;  it  attacks  the  latter  more  particularly  while  in  the  puerperal 
condition  ;  occasionally  it  is  preceded  by  drawing  pains  and  soreness 
on  moving,  which  continue  through  the  disease.  The  distortions 
occur  chiefly,  primarily,  even  solely,  in  the  pelvis,  which  assumes  a 
peculiar,  laterally-compressed  form,  of  which  you  will  hear  more  in 
obstetrics.  This  is  followed  by  curvature  of  the  spine  and  lower  ex- 
tremities, with  muscular  contractions.  The  disease  may  pause,  and 
exacerbate  with  a  new  pregnancy,  etc.  Slight  grades  and  localized 
forms  of  osteomalacia,  as  that  of  the  pelvis,  not  unfrequently  recover 
spontaneously ;  if  the  disease  be  of  a  high  grade,  general  marasmus 
occurs,  and  the  patient  dies.  The  treatment  is  the  same  as  in  rachitis, 
but  the  hopes  of  success  are  less. 
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The  cases  of  local  osteomalacia  or  osteoporosis,  which  often  accom- 
pany caries,  are  more  interesting  to  us  than  the  above-described  gen- 
eral osteomalacia,  I  will  relate  you  a  case  that  will  at  once  explain 
what  I  mean  :  A  woman,  about  forty  years  old,  was  brought  to  the 
hospital  for  extensive  caries  of  the  knee-joint;  she  was  excessively 


marasmic,  and  died  the  following  day.  On  autopsy  we  found  com- 
plete fatty  degeneration  of  the  liver,  spleen,  and  kidneys  ;  in  the  knee 
the  condyles  of  the  femur  and  tibia  were  extensively  destroyed  by  the 
TArious  process.  I  sawed  off  the  lower  end  of  Uie  femur  to  remove 
the  preparation,  and  found  that  it  was  very  much  thickened ;  the  cor- 
tical layer  measured  scarcely  half  a  line ;  the  medulla  was  reddened, 
and  resembled  that  in  osteomalacia ;  the  thinning  extended  upward 
to  the  trochanter.  I  examined  the  tibia  of  the  diseased  leg,  the  femur 
of  the  healthy  one,  and  the  pelvis,  and  found  them  all  perfectly  normal ; 
that  is,  only  the  femur  of  the  diseased  leg  was  oBteomalacic     In  the 
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same  way  I  once  found  the  lower  half  of  the  tibia  affected  with  ostec^ 
malacia,  in  caries  of  the  ankle.  There  was  apparently  the  same  thing 
in  a  child  that  had  the  head  of  one  femur  removed  for  caries  of  the 
hip-joint.  I  assisted  in  this  operation ;  as  I  was  on  the  point  of  lift- 
ing the  thigh  and  rotating  it  outward  to  aid  the  operator,  the  thigh 
broke  through  the  middle,  right  in  my  hands ;  a  plaster-bandage  was 
applied,  and  the  fracture  recovered ;  the  child  was  completely  restored. 
In  other  cases,  however,  after  fractures  of  bones  with  osteomalacia,  in 
the  so-called  fragilitas  ossium,  pseudarthroses  are  apt  to  remain. 


I  will  also  mention  hypertrophy  and  atrophy  of  bone,  which,  how- 
ever, have  more  anatomical  than  clinical  interest. 

Anatomically  we  may  call  any  bone  hypertrophic  which  is  enlarged 
in  length  or  thickness.  There  are  very  few  cases  where  single  hollow 
bones,  as  one  femur  or  one  tibia,  are  excessive  in  length,  and  give 
rise  to  inequality  of  the  extremities ;  for  this  excessive  growth  I  ao- 
cjept  the  name  "  hypertrophy  of  bone,"  or,  better,  "giant-growth** 
("  riesenwuchs  **)  ;  still,  to  give  this  term  to  every  thickening  or  scle- 
rosis would  be  of  no  practical  value,  although  anatomically  correct, 
because  these  conditions  of  the  bone  may  depend  on  very  different 
morbid  processes,  partly  active,  partly  completed.  Even  more  indefi- 
nite is  the  term  atrophy  of  the  bone ;  occasionally,  a  carious,  osteo- 
malacial,  or  a  half-destroyed  bone,  etc.,  is  thus  designated.  This  is  of 
no  practical  value ;  we  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  there  may  be  atrophy 
of  the  bone  without  a  true  morbid  process.  Senile  atrophy,  as  of 
alveolar  process  of  the  jaw,  is  a  striking  example  of  this.  Here  the 
term  atrophy  of  bone  may  be  retained ;  in  most  other  cases  it  would 
be  better  to  name  the  process  that  has  induced  the  atrophy. 

[Kdssowitz  has  lately  made  some  investigations  as  to  the  nature 
of  rachitic  disease  of  the  bone.  According  to  his  view,  around 
each  blood-vessel  of  the  bone  there  is  normally  an  absorption  of  the 
bone  caused  by  currents  of  fluid,  and  probably  effected  by  the  free 
carbonic  acid  of  the  blood  ;  and  that,  in  rachitis,  chronic  hjrpenemia 
and  morbidly-increased  new  formation  of  vessels  in  the  ossifying 
cartilage  and  in  the  periosteum  as  well  as  in  the  growing  bone,  are 
the  causes  of  the  hinderance  of  the  deposit  of  chalky  salts  and  of  the 
increased  absorption  of  those  already  deposited.  The  holes  left  by 
absorption  of  the  bone  fill  with  young  bony  tissue  ;  but  this  does 
not  ossify  normally.  He  thus  explains  the  irregular  form  of  the 
bony  lamella),  and  of  the  surface  of  the  bone  as  found  in  rachitic 
skeletons. 

Mokitansky  had  already  asserted  that  rachitis  was  connected 
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with  vascular  development^  and,  from  recent  knowledge  of  the 
power  of  carbonic  acid  in  dissolving  bone,  it  is  probable  that  the 
softening  is  due  to  the  vascularity.  Investigations  about  the 
growth  of  bone,  ossification,  and  reabsorption,  are  so  difficult  that  it 
need  not  astonish  you  that  there  is  no  universally  accepted  theory 
on  this  point.] 
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LECTURE    XXXVII. 

General  Bemarks  on  the  Distinguishing  Characteristics  of  the  Chief  Forms. — A.  Fiin- 
gons  and  Suppurative  Articular  Inflammations  (Tumor  Albus),  Symptoms,  Anato- 
my, Carles  Sicca,  Suppuration,  Atonic  Forms. — Etiology. — Course  and  Prognosis. 

In  more  than  half  the  cases  of  chronic  inflammation  of  the  joints, 
the  synovial  membrane  is  the  part  first  affected ;  this  affection  may 
be  accompanied  by  more  or  less  secretion  of  fluid,  and  this  fluid  may 
be  purely  serous  or  purulent.  Chronic  serous  synovitis  (hydrops 
articulorum  chronicus)^  unless  from  some  external  cause,  is  no  more 
apt  to  become  purulent  synovitis  than  is  chronic  articular  rheumatism, 
But  other  forms  of  chronic  inflammation  of  the  joints  may  be  accom- 
panied by  suppuration  from  the  first,  or  else  may  be  characterized  by 
the  formation  of  numerous  granulations.  The  two  chief  groups  of 
chronic  articular  inflammation  are  characterized  by  the  condition  of 
the  synovial  membrane  even  more  than  by  the  quality  of  the  fluid 
contained  in  the  joint ;  when  the  secretion  is  purely  eerous,  the  syno- 
vial membrane  is  somewhat  thickened,  it  is  true ;  the  tufts  are  en- 
larged, and  their  apices  are  somewhat  more  vascular  than  normal, 
still  these  changes  are  never  so  extensive  as  to  gieatly  injure  the 
membrane ;  but  in  the  other  variety  of  chronic  inflammation  the  mem- 
brane changes  greatly,  and  is  gradually  transformed  into  a  8}K>ngy 
(fungous)  mass  of  granulations,  which  often,  but  not  always,  produces 
pus,  opens  outwardly  (fistula,  cold  abscess),  causes  distortion  of  the 
cartilages  and  bones,  and  may  thus  induce  peripheral  caries  of  the 
epiphysis.  This  latter  group,  which  has  several  subvarieties,  we  shall 
term  fungous  snid  suppurative  inflammations  o/ the  Joints  ;  they  form 
the  great  majority  of  all  articular  inflammations,  and  hence  will  occupy 
our  attention  for  some  time.  For  a  more  exhaustive  account  of  joint 
diseases,  I  refer  you  especially  to  the  excellent  works  of  Bonnet^  Vblk 
tnann^  and  Hueter. 
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A.   THE  FUNGOUS  AND  SUPPURATIVE  ARTICULAB  INFLAMMATIONS. 

(TUMOB  ALBUS). 

Tumor  albus  (white  swelling)  is  an  old  name  which  was  formerly 
applied  to  almost  all  swellings  of  the  joints  that  ran  their  course  with« 
out  redness  of  the  skin ;  now  it  has  been  agreed  only  to  give  this  name 
to  the  affection  we  are  about  to  describe,  which  is  also,  with  more  or 
less  correctness,  termed  acroJkdouB  ififlammcUian  of  the  Joint  /  but  of 
this  later. 

The  disease  is  veiy  frequent  in  childhood,  particularly  in  the  hip 
and  knee  joints ;  it  usually  begins  very  insidiously,  more  rarely  sub- 
acutely.  If  the  knee-joint  be  affected,  the  parents  usually  first  notice 
a  slight  dragging  or  limping  of  the  lame  leg ;  the  child,  either  volun- 
tarily or  on  questioning,  complains  of  pain  after  walking  some  dis- 
tance, and  on  pressure  over  the  joint ;  about  the  knee  itself  the  laity 
can  see  nothing  out  of  the  way.  On  comparing  both  knees,  the  sur- 
geon will  find,  even  quite  early  in  the  disease,  that  the  two  furrows 
which  normaUy  run  alongside  of  the  patella,  when  the  limb  is  ex- 
tended, and  give  the  knee-joint  its  shapeliness,  have  either  disappeared 
on  the  affected  side  or  at  least  are  shaUower  than  on  the  sound  side ; 
except  this  there  is  nothing  observable.  The  hinderance  to  walking  is 
so  slight  that  children  go  about  with  a  slight  limp  for  months,  and 
complain  so  little  that  it  is  some  time  before  the  parents  feel  obliged 
to  consult  a  surgeon ;  they  often  delay  doing  this  till,  after  continued 
exertion,  the  limb  has  begun  to  pain  and  swell  more.  The  swelling, 
which  was  at  first  scarcely  perceptible,  is  now  quite  evident;  the 
knee-joint  appears  evenly  round  and  quite  sensitive  to  pressure.  If 
we  suppose  that  no  treatment  be  instituted,  but  the  disease  left  to 
itself^  its  course  is  about  as  foUows :  The  patient  continues  to  limp 
around  for  a  few  months,  but  finally  the  time  comes  when  he  cannot 
walk ;  he  is  obliged  to  lie  down  most  of  the  time,  because  the  joint  is 
so  painful ;  gradually  it  becomes  more  and  more  angular,  especially 
after  each  subacute  exacerbation.  Now,  certain  parts  of  the  joint,  at 
the  inner  or  outer  side,  or  in  the  hollow  of  the  knee,  become  more 
painful ;  there  is  evident  fluctuation  at  some  one  of  these  points ;  the 
skin  grows  red,  and  finally  suppurates  from  within  outward,  and  is 
perforated  after  a  few  months ;  a  thin  pus,  mixed  with  fibrinous  cheesy 
flocculi,  escapes.  Now  the  pain  decreases,  the  condition  improves ; 
but  this  improvement  does  not  last  long ;  a  new  abscess  soon  forms, 
and  so  it  goes  on.  Meantime,  perhaps  two  or  three  years  have 
elapsed,  the  general  health  of  the  patient  has  suffered;  the  child, 
which  was  previously  strong  and  healthy,  is  now  pale  and  thin ;  the 
opening  of  the  abscesses  is  not  unfrequently  accompanied  or  followed 
by  fever ;  this  fever  exacerbates  as  each  new  abscess  develops ;  this 
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exhausts  the  paldent ;  he  loses  his  appetite,  digestion  is  impaired, 
diarrhoea  comes  on,  and  the  emaciation  is  increased  from  week  to 
week.  Even  at  this  period  the  disease  may  spontaneously  subside, 
although  this  rarelj  happens ;  more  frequently  it  proves  fatal,  from 
the  exhaustion  caused  by  the  suppuration  and  continued  hectic  fever. 
Should  recovery  take  place,  it  is  announced  by  decrease  of  the  sup- 
puration, retraction  of  the  fistulous  openings,  improvement  of  the 
general  health,  increased  appetite,  eta  ;  finally,  the  fistuke  heal,  the 
joint  remains  angular  or  distorted  in  some  way,  the  pain  ceases,  and 
the  patient  escapes  with  his  life  and  a  stiff  leg ;  this  termination  of 
chronic  suppuration  of  the  joint  in  anchylosia  (stiff-joint)  is  the  most 
£ayorable  that  can  occur  when  the  disease  has  been  severe ;  the  anchy- 
losis may  be  complete  or  imperfect,  L  e.,  the  joint  may  be  perfectly 
stiff  or  slightly  movable;  the  whole  process  may  have  lasted  fix>m 
two  to  four  years. 

Among  the  local  symptoms  I  may  add  that  for  each  joint  certain 
muscles  gradually  become  permanently  contracted ;  usuaUy  it  is  the 
flexors ;  in  the  hip-joint  the  adductors  and  rotators  are  also  affected, 
and  the  joint  is  permanently  held  in  such  a  position  as  to  give  little 
or  no  pain.  If  these  pathological  positions  are  caused  by  the  mus- 
cular contraction  alone,  and  have  not  continued  too  long,  they  may 
at  once  be  overcome  by  anaesthesia.  But  after  months  or  years 
atrophy  begins  in  the  fasciae,  and  afterward  in  the  muscles,  which 
even  under  anaesthetics  can  only  be  broken  up  by  force.  After  long 
disuse  the  muscles  are  greatly  atrophied  by  fatty  degeneration  and 
cicatricial  contraction.  The  articular  capsule  too,  which  was  much 
infiltrated  and  swollen,  as  well  as  the  accessory  ligaments,  also  con- 
tract on  the  side  toward  which  the  joint  has  been  bent ;  thus,  in  the 
case  of  the  knee-joint  this  contraction  would  be  greatest  in  the  hol- 
low of  the  knee. 

Cases  where  the  disease  begins  with  a  seropurulent  effusion  in 
the  joint  (catarrhal,  blennorrhceal  synovitis)  are  rare.  I  have  seen 
them  chiefly  in  tuberculous  patients.  The  symptoms  are  at  first  the 
same  as  in  chronic  dropsy  of  the  joint,  but  the  joint  is  painful  and 
its  function  more  impaired.  Comparatively  often  ostitis  and  perios* 
titis  near  a  joint  are  the  causes  of  synovitis  ;  one  or  other  side  of 
the  condyles  of  the  femur,  tibia,  or  humerus,  or  the  posterior  sur- 
face of  the  olecranon,  become  painful ;  the  pain  remains  localized 
for  some  time  at  one  point ;  then  there  is  a  doughy  oedema,  and 
finally  an  abscess.  Meantime  the  functions  of  the  joint  may  remain 
unimpaired  for  months,  till  the  suppuration  (occasionally  with  acute 
inflammatory  symptoms)  attacks  the  joints  ;  then  the  course  above 
described  begins.    In  some  cases  these  abscesses  always  remain  peri- 
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articular,  and  heal  before  the  joint  ifi  opened  ;  this  might  cause  peri- 
articular cicatricial  contraction,  while  the  joint  was  perfectly  healthy. 

[^'  As  the  disorder  advances,  the  alterations  become  more  dis- 
tinctly defined,  for,  as  the  disorganizing  process  is  now  in  full  play, 
its  devastating  effects  are  plainly  visible  in  every  portion  of  the 
joint.  The  lymph  increases  in  quantity,  and  is  often  intermixed 
with  sero-purulent  matter,  or  thick,  greenish-looking  pus.  The  tufts 
of  the  synovial  membrane  are  converted  into  soft,  gelatinous,  fun- 
gous granulations,  which  gradually  cover  the  cartilage,  extend  into 
and  finally  destroy  it,  imparting  to  it  an  ulcerated  or  worm-eaten 
appearance.  The  bony  structure  is  finally  invaded  by  the  granula- 
tions, rendering  it  very  red,  soft,  carious,  rough,  and  easily  crum- 
bled. The  ligaments  exhibit  well-marked  signs  of  inflammation, 
being  loose  and  spongy  at  one  point,  attenuated  at  another,  and 
perhaps  thickened  or  hypertrophied  at  a  third."] 

Lastly,  the  bones  may  be  primarily  attacked  by  ostitis  malacis- 
sans  ;  this  occurs  particularly  in  the  carpus,  tarsus,  and  caput 
femoris  of  feeble  patients  ;  the  joints  may  long  remain  unaffected, 
even  if  periosteal  abscesses  with  great  oedema  and  suppurating 
fistulsB  form.  In  primary  diseases  outside  of  the  epiphyses  mus- 
cular contractions  are  less  apt  to  develop  than  in  primary  disease 
of  the  synovial  membrane  and  primary  subchondral  ostitis. 

This  short  description  may  serve  you  for  a  general  type  of  the 
disease  in  question,  and  of  its  importance ;  to  enable  you  to  under- 
stand the  various  forms  in  which  it  may  appear,  it  seems  advisable  to 
first  give  you  a  clear  description  of  the  anatomical  changes  in  these 
diseases  of  the  joint.  We  have  the  opportunity  of  observing  the  dif- 
ferent stages  of  these  changes  in  exsected  joints,  in  amputated  limbs, 
and  on  the  dead  body.  I  have  paid  so  much  attention  to  this  subject, 
that  from  my  individual  observations  I  can  give  you  a  very  accurate 
account  of  the  anatomical  changes.  These  are  much  alike  in  all  cases, 
and,  from  what  you  already  know  about  chronic  inflammations  of  other 
parts,  you  will  anticipate  that  there  is  in  reality  only  a  variation  of  the 
old  story  of  serous  and  plastic  infiltration  with  various  grades  of  vaa- 
cularization,  of  proliferation,  and  destruction,  eta 

Let  US  first  with  the  naked  eye  study  these  joints  in  various  stages 
of  the  disease.  Let  us  suppose  the  common  case  of  the  affection  be- 
ginning with  chronic  synovitis:  we  first  find  swelling  and  redness  of 
9  the  synovial  membrane ;  it  has  already  undergone  some  change  in  the 
lateral  portions  of  the  joint,  in  the  folds,  and  neighboring  sacs ;  its 
tufts  are  puffed  up,  very  little  elongated,  but  very  soft  and  succulent; 
the  whole  membrane  is  more  readily  distinguished  from  the  firm  tissues 
of  the  capsule,  and  may  be  detached  with  greater  facility  than  normal- 
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ly.  At  this  time  the  synovia  is  rarely  increased,  but  is  cloudy,  or  even 
resembles  muoo-pus.  These  changes  in  the  synovial  membrane  gradu- 
ally increase;  it  becomes  thicker,  more  cedematous,  softer,  redder;  the 
tufts  grow  to  thick  pads,  and  in  places  resemble  spongy  granulations. 
The  surface  of  the  cartilage  loses  its  blue  lustre,  though  it  is  not  yet 
visibly  diseased ;  but  the  synovial  outgrowths  begin  to  grow  over  the 
cartilages  from  the  sides,  and  to  push  in  between  the  two  adjacent 
surfaces  of  cartilage ;  meantime  the  capsule  of  the  joint  is  also  thick* 
ened,.and  has  acquired  an  evenly,  hiiy  appearance,  and  is  very  cedema- 
tous ;  this  swelling  and  oedema  gradually  extend  to  the  subcutaneous 
tissue,  and  to  the  skin.  From  this  point,  the  changes  in  the  cartilage 
claim  most  of  our  attention.  The  synovial  proliferations,  in  the  shape 
of  red  granular  masses,  advance  gradually  over  the  entire  surface  of 
the  cartilage,  and  cover  it  completely,  lying  over  it  like  a  veil  (Fig.  93) ; 
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Dbgram  of  a  «ect1on  of  a  knee-joint  (the  Interarticnlar  cartilaffeB  hare  been  left  onf ,  the  ar* 
licalar  cartilages  shaded)  witti  fnngoas  inflammation:  a  a,  flbrons  capsule ;  6,  crucial  list- 
ment ;  c,  fenmr ;  tf,  tibia ;  ie,  Aingons  syiiorlal  membrane  growlne  Into  the  cartUatTe,  at  ?tt 
even  irrows  Into  Uie  bone;  at  g  are  Isolated  prollflcailons  of  the  granalatlons  Intoitaa 
bone  on  the  border  between  bone  and  cartilage. 

if  we  attempt  to  remove  this  veil,  we  find  that  m  some  places  it  is 
attached  quite  firmly  by  processes  entering  the  cartilage,  just  as  the 
roots  of  an  ivy-vine  cling  to  and  insert  themselves  into  the  wall 
against  which  it  grows  (as  is  also  the  case  in  pannus  of  the  cornea)  ; 
these  roots  not  only  elongate,  they  spread  out,  and  gradually  eat  up 
the  cartilage,  which,  when  the  covering  of  fungous  prolifications  is  re- 
moved, appear  first  rough  here  and  there,  then  perforated,  and  finally 
disappear  altogether;  then  the  fungous  prolification  extends  into  the 
bone,  and  commences  to  consume  this ;  the  result  is  fungous  caries,  as 
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we  have  already  learned;  as  a  resulfc  of  the  changes  j&om  chronio 
inflammation,  the  bone  is  destroyed  in  the  manner  before  described, 
and  here  you  have  the  whole  course  and  the  relation  of  fungous  in- 
flammation of  the  joint  to  caries.  The  morbid  process  advances  un- 
equally ;  one  condyle  of  a  joint  may  be  almost  consumed  while  another 
partly  preserves  its  cartilaginous  surface.  The  other  parts  of  the  sy- 
novial membrane  may  also  proliferate  outwardly  toward  the  capsule ; 
capsule,  subcellular  tissue,  and  skin,  are  transformed  at  one  place  or 
another  into  fungous  granulations,  with  or  without  suppuration,  and 
thus  we  have  external  openings,  and  fistulas,  which  either  communicate 
directly  with  the  joint,  or  with  a  synovial  sac. 

Here  let  us  stop  a  moment  to  notice  what  may  be  seen  with  the 
microscope  at  the  affected  part ;  on  this  point  I  can  give  you  least 
that  is  new.  The  normal  synovial  membrane  consists  of  loose  con- 
nective tissue  with  moderately  rich  capillary  net-work,  which  forms 
complicated  folds  in  the  tufts ;  on  the  siuiace  of  the  membrane  there 
is  a  simple  layer  of  endothelium,  composed  of  flat  polygonal  cells,  just 
as  there  is  on  most  serous  membranes.  The  tissue  of  the  membrane 
is  gradually  permeated  with  cells,  becomes  softer,  loses  its  firm,  fibrous 
character,  and  the  vessels  dilate  and  increase  decidedly.  The  en- 
dothelium is  destroyed  in  limited  layers  of  flat  scales ;  its  place  is  sup- 
plied by  small,  round,  newly-formed  cells,  which  soon  unite  with  the 
constantly-degenerating  tissue  of  the  synovial  membrane,  and  cease 
to  be  distinguishable  as  separate  layers.  Tlirough  the  progress  of  the 
plastic  infiltration  the  synovial  membrane  gradually  loses  its  former 
structure ;  the  connective  tissue,  filled  with  innumerable  new  cells, 
gradually  becomes  homogeneous,  and  from  the  constantly-increasing 
vascularization  the  tissue  histologically  exactly  resembles  that  of  gran- 
ulations. In  these  spongy  granulations  small  white  nodules  form 
here  and  there  ;  these  are  sometimes  like  mucous  tissue,  sometimes 
they  are  composed  chiefly  of  pus-cells  and  even  giant-cells. 

[The  tuberculous  nature  of  the  nodules  found  in  white  swelling 
has  long  been  disputed  :  here,  as  in  other  pathological  products 
whose  origin  is  doubtful,  inoculation  has  been  tried  ;  and  KOnig^  by 
inoculating  some  of  the  fungous  proliferations  of  joints,  has  induced 
miliary  tuberculosis,  while  Hueter  introduced  isolated  nodules  from 
a  synovitis  f ungosa  into  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye  of  a  rabbit, 
and  this  was  followed  by  choroidal  tubercle,  and  after  a  long  period 
of  incubation  by  general  tuberculosis.  These  experiments  have 
been  repeated  by  many  pathologists  and  surgeons,  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  most  cases  of  so-called  granular  or  fungous  synovitis 
are  of  tubercular  nature.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  certain  that  in 
some  persons,  at  least,  tuberculosis  of  the  joints  is  a  primary  disease, 
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and  for  a  long  time  remains  local,  so  that  on  antopsy  the  onl^  tn- 
berouloos  point  found  Is  Id  the  joint.  The  qu^tioo,  "  How  does  the 
tuberculous  virus  reach  the  synovial  membrane?"  is  just  as  difficult 
of  solution  aa  in  the  case  of  primary  tuberculosis  of  the  bones.  It 
has  long  been  known  that  injuries  of  the  joints,  especially  con- 
tusions, sprains,  iutra-articular  hnmorrhages,  etc.,  often  excite  the 
disease ;  but  this  does  not  explain  how  these  subcutaneous  injuries, 
to  which  the  extravasation  is  the  only  thing  in  common,  should  cause 
the  entrance  of  tuberculous  virus.  Cohnheim  thinks  that  in  these 
cases  also  the  infection  comes  through  the  lungs  or  intestines,  and 
then  the  virus  circulates  in  the  blood,  perhaps  with  the  corpuscles, 
and  escapes  at  the  point  of  injury  through  the  vessels  which  have 
become  permeable  from  the  traumatic  inflammation,  or  in  the  blood 
which  has  been  extravaaated  into  the  tissue.  M.  SchuUer'a  experi- 
ments have  shown  the  possibility  of  inducing  fungous  inflammation 
of  the  joints  by  very  slight  injuries  in  animals  that  have  been  made 
tuberculous  by  inhalations.  The  Bignlficance  of  fungous  synovitis, 
ostitis,  periostitis,  etc.,  termed  local  tuberculosis,  is  that  at  any  time 
they  may  induce  general  tuberculosis.] 


But  in  cartilage  there  are  also  occasionally  appearances  which 
show  that  sometimes  the  cartilage-cells  participate  little  in  the  cell- 
proliferation,  so  that  there  may  alao  be  a  more  pa.ss!ve  absorption  of 
the  cartilage-substance  from  proliferation  of  the  synovial  membrane. 
The  histological  changes  in  the  articular  capsule  and  ligaments  con- 
sist in  serous  and  plastic  infiltration  which  only  attain  a  high  grade 
at  certain  points,  but  generally  only  induce  connective- tissue  neo- 
plasia, which  to  the  naked  eye  resemble  fatty  thickenings. 
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Now  that  you  have  a  general  inew  of  tlie  Bnatomical  changes  in 
fungous  inflammation  of  the  joints,  we  may  go  more  minutely  into 
the  Tarious  modifications;  in  so  doing  we  shall  start  from  the  above- 
described  course.  So  far  I  have  represented  the  course  of  the  dis- 
ease as  it  occurs  when  originating  in  the  synovial  membrane,  but 
tliere  are  also  other  starting-points  for  the  disease ;  there  may  be  a 
central,  or  more  rarely  a  peripheral,  caries  in  the  spongy  epiphysis  of 
a  hollow  bone,  or  in  one  of  the  spongy  bones  of  the  wrist  or  ankle, 
and  this  may  perforate  from  within  outwardly  through  the  cartilage, 
and  thus  excite  synovitis.  It  also  happens  that,  sometimes,  along  with 
the  fungous  proliferation  of  the  synovial  membrane,  there  is  an  inde 
pendent  proliferation  under  the  cartilage,  in  the  boundary  between  it 
and  the  bone  (Fig.  93,  ff),  which  subsequently  unites  with  that  from 
above,  so  that  the  cartilage  lies  partly  movable  between  the  two 
granular  layers.  This  occurs  quite  frequently,  especially  in  the  hip, 
elbow,  and  ankles.  The  cartilage  is  so  loosened  by  this  primary  osti- 
tis of  the  ends  of  the  bone  or  sub-chondral  caries,  that  it  may  be  re- 
moved apparently  intact  from  the  subjacent,  vascular,  soft  bone.  It 
has  already  been  mentioned  that  inflammatioa  of  a  joint  may  be  in- 
duced by  acute  periostitis  and  osteomyelitis ;  the  inflammation  then 
extends  from  the  periosteum  to  the  capsule  of  the  joint,  and  thence  to 
the  synovial  membrane ;  the  anatomical  changes  are  as  above  de- 


scribed.  The  infiltrations  which  we  bo  often  find  around  the  eheatha 
of  the  tendons  on  the  dorsum  of  the  foot  are  often  independent 
diseases  of  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  periosteum  and  sheath  of  the 
tendon,  but  frequently  Ihcy  are  due  to  ostitis  of  the  ankle- 
bones.  When  an  acute  traumatic  inflammation  of  a  joint  or  an 
idiopathic  acut«  suppurative  synovitis  passes  into  the  chronic  stage. 
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the  same  anatomical  changes  go  on  as  in  fungous  infiammation. 
Ohronic  periostitis  in  the  vicinity  of  the  joint  may  also  cause  inflam- 
mation of  the  joint,  especially  when  it  induces  cold  abscesses ;  as  may 
also  chronic  granular  proliferations  in  the  capsule,  remains  of  neg^ 
lected  sprains  of  the  joint 

The  external  appearance  especially  is  greatly  influenced  by  the 
extent  to  wiiich  the  parts  immediately  around  the  joint  participate  in 
the  inflammation;  if  the  capsule  participate  yery  actively,  the  joint 
becomes  regularly  thick  and  round.  This  enlargement  of  the  joint 
is  also  considerably  increased  by  the  formation  of  osteophytes,  which 
form  on  the  articular  surfaces ;  these  will  be  the  larger,  the  more  the 
capsule  and  periosteum  of  the  articular  surfaces  have  been  implicated, 
and  the  more  proliferating  and  productive  the  disease  generally; 
while  from  the  joint  the  condyles  and  sesamoid  bones  are  destroyed, 
m>m  without  new  bone  is  formed  as  described  to  you  under  caries. 
Caries  of  the  joint  has  an  old  name,  which  is  still  occasionally  used, 
it  is  arthrocace  /  this  word  is  combined  with  the  name  of  the  different 
joints,  and  thus  we  speak  of  gonarthrocace,  coxarthrocace,  omar- 
throcace,  eta  Must  wrote  a  book  about  diseases  of  the  joint,  and 
gave  it  the  fearful  name  *'  arthrocacologie,''  which  it  is  not  worth 
your  while  to  remember ;  I  only  mention  it  as  a  curiosity ;  it  originated 
at  a  time  when  the  study  of  eye-diseases  also  consisted  almost  exclu- 
sively in  learning  by  heart  the  most  frightful  Greek  names.  The  ex- 
tent to  which  the  muscles  suffer  in  tumor  albus  is  important.  In  the 
vicinity  of  the  inflamed  joint,  and  often  some  distance  from  it,  the 
contractile  substance  in  the  primitive  filaments  gradually  disappears, 
usually  after  precedent  fatty  degeneration,  and  the  affected  limb 
atrophies  more  and  more,  in  some  patients  more  than  in  others ;  the 
thinner  it  becomes,  the  more  striking  grows  the  enlargement  of  the 
joint,  which  often  is  not  really  very  decided  when  you  compare  its 
measurement  with  that  of  the  sound  one.  You  will  occasionally  hear 
and  read  of  the  puffing  up  and  enlargement  of  the  articular  ends  of 
the  bones  in  tumor  albus ;  this  is  a  false  expression ;  in  caries  of  the 
joint  the  bones  never  swell ;  when  they  appear  swollen,  the  swelling 
is  due  to  the  thickening  of  the  soft  parts  or  to  formation  of  osteo- 
ph3rtes. 

A  further  difference  in  the  course  of  diseases  of  the  joints  lies  in 
the  greater  or  less  tendency  to  suppuration ;  abscesses  and  fistulas  are 
by  no  means  necessary  sequelae  of  fungous  inflammations  of  the 
joints,  they  are  rather  accidents.  You  already  know  that  caries  fim- 
gosa  not  unfrequently  runs  its  course  without  suppuration.  The  fun- 
gous articular  inflammations  are  often  accompanied  by  caries  sicca ;  the 
affection  may  go  on  for  years  without  the  formation  of  abscesses,  es^ 
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pecially  in  adults  otherwise  healthy ;  there  may  be  extensive  destruo* 
tion  of  the  cartilages  and  bones,  with  the  consecutive  dislocations  al- 
ready mentioned  under  ctariea,  without  a  drop  of  pus.  If,  in  such  a 
case  of  so-called  caries  sicca,  you  examine  the  granulations  in  the 
joint  and  bone,  you  will  find  them  firmer  than  usual,  and  occasionally 
of  almost  cartilaginous  consistence,  like  granulations  that  are  about 
to  atrophy  or  cicatrize ;  indeed,  they  do  partly  atrophy,  but  the  pro- 
liferation often  goes  on  again,  and  the  bone  is  destroyed ;  the  pro- 
cess is  thus  analogous  to  cirrhosis.  Hence  suppuration  is  by  no  means 
a  measure  for  the  extension  of  the  process  in  the  bone ;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  more  luxurious  the  proliferation  of  the  granulations,  the 
more  extensive  the  destruction.  The  dislocation  of  the  bones,  the 
deformity  of  the  joint,  is  the  most  important  measure  of  the  extent  of 
the  changes  in  the  bones  and  ligaments ;  if  in  a  case  of  diseased  knee 
the  leg  begins  to  rotate  outwardly,  and  the  tibia  to  shove  backward, 
there  is  certainly  destruction  of  part  of  the  bone,  and  of  a  large  part 
of  the  ligaments  of  the  joint.  In  many  cases  fungous  inflammation 
of  the  joint  is  accompanied  by  suppuration ;  the  pus  is  produced 
either  by  the  granulations,  or  else  forms  on  the  surface  of  the  syno- 
vial sac  which  is  not  much  diseased;  sometimes  in  the  same  sao 
there  is  a  subacute  synovitis,  while  another  part  of  the  sac  remains 
intact,  and  still  another  is  completely  degenerated ;  the  knee  and  el- 
bow joints  are  especially  liable  to  these  circumscribed  separate  dis- 
eases of  individual  synovial  sacs,  which  only  communicate  with  the 
cavity  of  the  joint  by  small  openings.  These  suppurations  are  usu- 
ally accompanied  by  acute  exacerbations  of  pain  and  fever,  especially 
when  the  abscess  opens  externally,  and  synovial  sacs,  which  have  pre- 
viously participated  little  in  the  inflammation,  suddenly  become 
acutely  or  subacutely  diseased.  An  early  profuse  suppuration  of  a 
joint  is  sometimes  an  evidence  of  the  previously  dighi  degeneration 
of  the  synovial  membrane,  as  most  pus  is  given  out  by  serous  mem- 
branes in  the  stage  of  purulent  catarrh.  The  pus  from  the  synovial 
granulations  is  usually  of  slight  amount,  and  of  serous  or  mucous  con- 
sistence. The  symptoms  may  be  different,  if,  as  often  happens, 
there  be  also  suppuration  in  the  cellular  tissue  around  the  joint,  and 
periarticular  ahacesses  (which,  indeed,  may  occur  without  disease  of 
the  joints)  accompany  the  fungous  inflammation  of  the  joints.  All 
of  these  suppurations  are  important,  from  the  fact  that  they  impair  the 
genenil  health,  partly  by  the  loss  of  juices,  partly  by  the  fever. 

Lastly,  we  must  give  some  attention  to  the  vital  condition  of  the 
inflamin:itory  neoplasia.  The  vitalit}',  the  luxuriance  of  growth,  and 
the  future  fate  of  the  chronic  inflammatory  new  formations,  greatly  de- 
pend, as  you  already  know,  on  the  general  constitutional  condition  of 
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the  patient ;  in  fact,  this  is  so  to  such  an  extent  that  from  the  vital 
condition  of  the  local  affection  we  may  often  make  a  decision  as  to 
the  general  health  of  the  patient.  Fungous  inflammation  of  the  joint 
with  caries  sicca,  and  a  disposition  to  cicatricial  contraction  of  the 
new  formation,  usually  occurs  in  persons  otherwise  healthy,  and  in 
these  cases  it  is  often  difficult  to  find  any  cause  for  the  chronicity  of 
the  disease,  which  was  said  to  have  been  first  induced  by  cold,  fi^ 
tigue,  or  injury  of  some  sort.  We  also  find  the  most  luxiuiant, 
spongy  granulations  and  secretion  of  muco-pus  in  tolerably  healthy, 
or  at  least  well-noiuished  persons,  in  fat,  scrofulous  children,  also  as 
the  chronic  continuation  of  an  acute  articular  inflammation  in  per- 
sons previously  healthy,  who  have  become  anaemic  from  the  long  sup- 
puration. Great  tendency  of  the  neoplasia  to  break  down  into  pus, 
or  to  molecular  disintegration,  is  usually  a  sign  of  bad  nutrition ; 
we  find  thin,  badly-smelling  pus  in  large  amounts,  with  excessive  ul- 
ceration of  the  skin,  and  fistulous  openings,  that  look  as  if  cut  out 
with  a  punch,  in  the  articular  inflammation,  with  or  without  caries, 
of  old  cachectic  patients,  in  badly-nourished  tuberculous  subjects  and 
scrofulous  children.  Here  we  may  have  the  same  course  of  affairs  as 
in  torpid  caries ;  the  neoplasm  is  very  short  lived,  it  breaks  down  al- 
most as  soon  as  formed  ;  and  along  with  the  caries  we  have  necrosis, 
as  in  the  small  bones  of  the  wrist,  more  rarely  in  the  epiphyses,  also 
caseous  degeneration  of  the  neoplasm. 
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rcuk  down  vury  rapidly.    Mat;uifled  'ioO  diumctcrs. 

We  could  distinctly  separate  this  atonic  form  of  chronic  suppura* 
live  inflammation  of  the  joint  from  the  fungous  variety,  but  avoid 
doing  so :  first,  that  we  may  not  disturb  the  general  description ;  sco« 
ondly,  because  this  form  also  often  begins  as  a  t^'pical  fungous  syno- 
vitis, and  subsequently  passes  into  the  torpid  form  as  the  nutritive 
state  of  the  patient  declines.  We  find  it  chiefly  on  autopsy,  and 
should  altogether  mistake  the  earlier  stages  if  we  did  not  study  the 
disease  in  resected  and  amputated  joints.  I  shall  not  continue  the 
anatomical  details,  which  might  be  carried  much  further,  but  what  has 
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already  been  said  will  suffice  to  explain  to  you  any  given  case.  It  is 
not  impossible  to  group  the  different  modifications  of  the  above  pro- 
cesses in  classes  and  to  analyze  them  separately ;  but  this  seems  to 
me  of  no  practical  value,  for  these  forms  offer  at  present  no  special 
etiological,  prognostic,  or  therapeutic  features.  If  you  correctly  un- 
derstand the  anatomical  course  and  recall  my  description  in  all  cases 
that  you  see  living  or  dead,  in  resected  or  amputated  limbs,  you  will 
soon  understand  the  disease  and  require  no  further  classification  of 
its  symptoms. 

About  the  causes  of  chronic  fungous  articular  inflammation  there 
is  little  to  say  beyond  what  you  already  know.  The  scrofulous  diath- 
esis especially  predisposes  to  it ;  acute,  spontaneous,  or  traumatic 
(whether  from  wounds,  contusions,  or  sprains)  inflammations  of  the 
joint  occasionally  become  chronic.  Scrofulous  children,  three  years 
old  and  upward,  are  especially  inclined  to  these  joint-diseases ;  a  fall 
or  twisting  of  the  joint  often  proves  an  exciting  cause.  Cases  occur 
where  we  can  find  no  local  or  general  cause  for  the  disease.  In  Swit^ 
zerland  I  have  very  often  seen  atonic  forms  of  fungous  purulent  in- 
flammations of  the  joint  in  old  people,  where  no  cause  for  them  could 
be  discovered. 

The  course  of  this  disease  is  very  varied,  but  it  is  always  chronic, 
lasting  for  months,  usually  for  years;  often  interrupted  by  pauses 
and  improvement,  then  again  exacerbating.  The  disease  may  halt, 
and  recover  at  any  stage ;  in  the  first  stages  this  recovery  may  be  per- 
fect, that  is,  the  joint  may  remain  entirely  movable ;  or  it  may  be  im- 
perfect, that  is,  more  or  less  stiffness  of  the  joint  is  left.  Before  the 
cartilage  has  commenced  to  proliferate,  or  has  its  under  surface  dis- 
turbed by  any  neoplastic  tissue  growing  from  the  bone,  there  is  a 
possibility  of  tolerably  good  motion  being  restored — which,  however, 
may  be  impaired  by  cicatricial  contraction  of  the  fungous  synovial 
membrane,  and  of  the  infiltrated  ligaments,  as  well  as  by  secondary 
contractions  of  the  muscles.  If  the  cartilage  be  partly  or  entirely 
destroyed,  and  caries  has  occurred  gradually  or  with  the  onset  of  the 
disease,  it  may  recover  with  anchylosis,  the  cartilage  is  not  restored ; 
the  granulations  of  the  adjacent  surfaces  of  cartilage  gradually  unite, 
and  often  firm  adhesions  form,  which  may  even  ossify.  Wlictlier  the 
disease  goes  on  so  far  or  the  destruction  of  the  joint  continues  to 
progress,  depends  greatly  on  the  constitution  of  the  patient ;  treatment 
may  be  of  great  benefit,  if  begim  earl}'.  The  extent  to  which  the 
muscles  S3'mpathize  varies  greatly ;  according  to  my  experience,  the 
highest  grade  of  muscular  atrophy  occurs  in  those  cases  where  there 
is  no  suppuration  of  the  joints  but  caries  sicca,  and  where  the  joiniy* 
disease  seems  to  proceed  from  ostitis. 
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Now  for  a  short  discussion  of  certain  symptoms.  Each  form  of  this 
disease  may  run  its  course  with  more  or  less  pain ;  the  cause  of  this 
I  am  unable  to  explain ;  there  are  cases  where  the  bone  is  extensively 
destroyed,  without  any  pain,  others  where  it  is  very  severe ;  the  acute 
exacerbations  with  development  of  new  abscesses  are  always  rather 
painful— on  probing  the  fistulse  we  sometimes  find  bone,  at  other 
times  not ;  whether  we  feel  it  or  not,  depends  on  whether  it  is  covered 
with  granulations  or  lies  exposed ;  the  same  is  true  of  friction ;  crep- 
itation is  only  valuable  as  a  sign  of  caries  of  the  articular  extremi- 
ties, when  it  exists ;  if  it  fail  in  the  later  stages,  it  is  no  proof  that 
the  bone  is  not  diseased.  The  deformily,  the  displacement  of  the 
articular  surfaces,  pathological  or  spontaneous  luxations,  are  the  only 
evidence  at  all  certain  of  the  extent  of  the  destruction  of  the  bone ; 
here  we  can  only  be  deceived  when  the  capsule  has  ruptured  early, 
and  the  head  of  the  bone  is  actually  luxated ;  a  rare  case,  which  has, 
however,  been  seen  in  the  hip,  and  might  possibly  occur  in  the  shoulder. 
In  regard  to  judging  of  the  anatomical  condition  of  the  joint,  little  can 
be  added  to  what  has  already  been  said,  but  we  have  some  assistance 
from  the  etiology  and  duration  of  the  complaint.  Profuse  suppuration 
from  the  joint  is  always  a  sign  that  part  of  the  synovial  membrane 
has  not  yet  been  destroyed,  or  that  there  are  large  abscesses  near  the 
joint ;  the  secretion  from  fungous  granulations  is  less  abundant,  serous 
or  mucous.  We  have  no  certain  evidences  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
cartilage  is  destroyed.  To  add  any  thing  about  the  diagnosis  and 
prognosis  would  only  be  to  repeat  what  has  already  been  said,  from 
which  you  have  all  the  data  for  forming  your  judgment.  From  my 
own  experience,  I  think  I  may  say  that  slight  swelling  of  the  joint, 
with  great  pain  and  early  muscular  atrophy  in  anaemic  children,  but 
with  little  or  no  suppuration,  indicates  primary  disease  of  the  bone, 
and  renders  the  prognosis  very  bad.  A  good  nutritive  condition  is 
the  most  important  point  for  a  favorable  prognosis,  which  would  not 
be  very  greatly  affected  even  by  early  and  extensive  suppuration. 
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LECTURE   XXXVIII. 

Treatment  of  Tumor  Albus.— Operations.— Besection  of  the  Joints.— Criticisms  on  tHe 

Operations  on  the  Different  Joints. 

Now  let  us  take  up  the  subject  of  treatment.  As  in  all  cLronic 
inflammations,  this  must  be  both  general  and  local,  and  the  general 
treatment  should  be  the  more  prominent,  the  more  chronic  and  in- 
sidious the  dinease ;  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  waste  words  over 
this  constitutional  treatment,  which  will  depend  on  the  peculiarities 
of  each  case ;  you  already  kno\v  its  outlines.  The  salient  points 
for  treatment  are,  the  nutritive  state  of  the  patient,  the  quality  of 
his  blood,  and  the  general  hygienic  and  dietetic  conditions  under 
which  he  lives.  It  is  your  duty  conscientiously  to  advise  your  pa- 
tient to  the  best  of  your  knowledge,  but  you  will  soon  find  that  on 
these  points  you  meet  the  greatest  indifference,  and  that  your  ad- 
vice will  rarely  be  followed.  The  worst  instances,  such  as  heredi- 
tary predisposition,  we  shall  not  be  able  to  affect ;  for  we  can  never 
expect  to  choose  the  strongest  persons  out  of  healthy  families  for 
the  propagation  of  the  species,  and  to  forbid  marriage  to  feeble 
persons  from  sickly  families.  Regarding  the  local  treatment  and 
its  results,  we  may  say,  in  general  terms,  that  it  is  the  more  effec- 
tive the  more  acute  the  stage  ;  as  a  rule,  it  is  not  difficult  to  relieve 
subacute  exacerbations,  or  subacute  commencements  of  the  disease. 
In  these  cases  we  derive  great  benefit  from  the  already  oft-men- 
tioned remedies  :  strong  salve  of  nitrate  of  silver  (  3  j  to  5  j  of  lard), 
painting  with  tincture  of  iodine,  flying  blisters,  wet  compresses, 
gentle  compression  with  adhesive  plaster ;  this  should  be  accom- 
panied by  absolute  rest  of  the  joint,  which  in  the  lower  extremities 
can  only  be  attained  by  continued  confinement  to  bed. 

As  yet  I  have  no  experience  of  the  value  of  massage  in  the  com- 
mencement of  tumor  albus  ;  it  should  be  used  with  great  care.  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  massage  used  too  strongly  in  these  cases 
might  induce  suppuration  where  there  was  any  tendency  to  it ;  so 
I  would  only  recommend  this  treatment  in  torpid  cases. 
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[In  all  cases  if  we  do  not  apply  massage  to  the  diseased  joint  we 
may  to  the  muscles  of  the  limb  to  prevent  their  atrophying,  which 
would  otherwise  result  from  continued  rest.] 

There  is  no  doubt  that  in  most  cases  of  commencing  and  pro- 
gressing diseases  of  the  joints  traction  is  more  efficacious  than 
plaster  bandages  ;  hence,  in  my  clinic  you  will  see  it  used  more  fre- 
quently ;  but  in  private  practice  you  can  not  persuade  all  patients 
to  go  to  bed,  and,  moreover,  the  method  requires  such  careful  watch- 
ing from  the  surgeon  as  to  interfere  with  its  employment.  Tat/lor, 
an  ingenious  American  surgeon,  has  constructed  splints  for  the  lower 
extremity  by  which  traction  may  be  so  applied  as  to  free  the  joint 
from  pressure  and  enable  the  patient  to  go  about.  These  splints 
often  act  excellently,  but  they  are  difficult  to  make,  and  their  use 
requires  a  certain  experience  on  the  part  of  the  surgeon.  All  of 
these  mechanical  aids — ^plaster  dressings,  supports,  traction,  Taf/- 
lor* 8  splint,  etc. — require  continued  supervision  to  prevent  injury 
from  pressure  and  friction  and  from  displacement  of  the  apparatus. 
In  the  case  of  children  great  patience  and  perseverance  are  needed 
in  judging  whether  the  extension  is  enough  or  too  great,  to  accus- 
tom them  to  the  inconvenience  of  the  apparatus,  to  quiet  the  anx- 
iety of  the  parents  when  the  child  cries,  and  by  friendly  talk  or 
sober,  earnest  efforts  to  make  the  children  obedient  and  prevent 
their  loosening  the  apparatus.  This  treatment  can  rarely  be  thor- 
oughly carried  out  in  private  practice  ;  hence,  treatment  in  hos- 
pitals or  orthopedic  institutions  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged,  at 
least  until  the  chief  dangers  from  deformity  are  passed. 

With  such  a  dressing  we  may  permit  the  patient  to  go  about, 
if  it  does  not  pain  him  ;  in  so  doing,  he  may  use  a  cane  or 
crutches,  according  to  the  weakness  of  the  affected  limb.  Should 
the  patient  need  baths  at  the  same  time,  the  bandage  may  be 
divided  longitudinally,  and  be  removed  before  the  bath  and  re- 
placed subsequently.  This  treatment  has  the  advantage  that  the 
patient  uses  the  muscles  of  the  extremity  somewhat  at  least,  and 
consequently  they  do  not  entirely  atrophy  ;  we  are  not  to  think 
that  stiffness  of  the  joint  must  necessarily  result  from  wearing  the 
plaster-splint  for  a  length  of  time  ;  we  not  unfrequently  find  the 
opposite,  that  is,  that  a  limb  which  was  very  slightly  movable  be- 
fore the  application  of  the  dressing  is  more  so  afterward  ;  this  is 
because  the  swelling?  of  the  synovial  membrane  often  subsides 
under  the  bandage.  Before  applying  the  plaster-dressing  we  may 
rub  the  limb  with  mercurial  ointment,  or  apply  mercurial  plaster, 
or  even  rub  in  the  nitrate-of-silver  ointment.  In  all  chronic  cases 
of  fungous  inflammation  of  the  joint,  I  cannot  sufficiently  recom- 
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mend  to  you  the  plaster-splint ;  this  treatment  appears  very  inefficient, 
yet  it  is  more  useful  than  all  the  other  remedies  that  we  have  for 
combating  this  disease.  I  can  assure  you  that,  since  following  this 
treatment  perseveringly,  my  cases  are  less  frequently  complicated 
with  suppuration  and  fistulas.  Even  when  there  is  evident  fluctuation 
you  may  apply  the  dressing ;  it  is  true  you  will  rarely  see  the  abscess 
reabsorbed,  still,  when  it  opens  spontaneously  under  the  bandage,  as 
the  patient  will  readily  notice  from  the  moistening  of  the  dressing, 
this  will  take  place  more  quietly,  propitiously,  and  painlessly,  than 
under  any  other  plan  of  treatment.  When  fistulse  have  formed,  wo 
may  still  use  the  plaster-splint,  simply  slitting  it  up  and  putting  in  new 
wadding ;  it  should  be  removed  daily  and  the  sores  dressed,  then  re- 
applied; at  the  same  time  the  constitutional  treatment  should  be 
persevered  in.  II  the  limb  be  very  painful,  and  there  are  any  fistu- 
he  present,  we  should  use  splints  with  openings.  In  this  way  I  have 
occasionally  preserved  a  good,  useful  position  in  joints  moderately 
movable,  wucre  the  prognosis  was  at  first  very  bad,  and  have  indeed 
been  frequently  most  agreeably  surprised  at  the  results  of  this  treat- 
ment. Extension  must  be  undertaken  very  carefully  in  joints  that 
are  suppurating  or  much  diseased  in  any  way,  and,  if  even  during 
anmsthesia  there  should  be  resistance,  complete  extension  should 
never  be  made  at  one  sitting,  but  it  should  only  be  carried  so  far  as 
may  be  done  without  great  force.  In  knee  and  hip  diseases  I  use, 
with  great  benefit,  the  extension  by  weights  which  has  been  so  often 
recommended,  and  occasionally  thus  prepare  patients,  especially  chil- 
dren, for  the  application  of  the  plaster-bandage.  Volkmann  deserves 
many  thanks  for  his  energetic  .recommendation  of  this  plan  of  treat- 
ment, which  he  calls  the  "  Dis tract ionsmcthode."  He  attaches  great 
importance  to  the  fact  that  the  extension  reduces  to  a  minimum  the 
pressure  of  the  articular  surfaces  on  each  other,  that  is  caused  by  the 
tension  of  the  muscles  and  contraction  of  the  ligaments.  The  mode 
of  applying  the  extension  is  so  very  important  for  the  practical  use  of 
this  method,  that  I  must  particularly  recommend  you  to  give  your 
special  attention  to  its  mechanical  application  in  the  clinic 

Persevcitmce  on  your  part  and  on  that  of  the  patient  is  absolutely 
necessary',  for  the  cure  of  chronic  infiammations  of  the  joints ;  repre- 
sent to  the  patient,  at  the  outset,  that  this  is  a  disease  of  at  least  sev* 
eral  months',  possibly  of  some  years'  duration,  and  that  the  dressing 
is  not  to  be  left  off  till  the  limb  is  free  from  pain,  and  strong  enough 
to  walk  on,  whether  motion  be  lost  or  not.  Regarding  cold  abscesses, 
I  repeat  the  advice  only  to  open  them,  when  you  propose  to  follow 
them  at  some  time  by  an  operation ;  if  this  cannot  be  done,  or  you  do 
not  intend  to  do  it,  leave  the  opening  to  Nature,  even  if  it  should  re- 
quire years. 
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So  far,  I  have  briefly  given  jou  my  maxims  regarding  the  tieat- 
ment  of  fungous  inflammation  of  the  joint,  but  I  must  not  neglect  to 
call  jour  attention  to  the  fact  that  other  surgeons  have  difierent  views 
on  the  subject.  There  are  still  advocates  of  the  strong  classical  anti- 
phlogistic treatment,  who,  even  in  chronic  inflammations  of  the  joints, 
from  time  to  time  apply  leeches  or  wet  cups,  put  on  compresses  with 
lead-water,  and  give  cathartics ;  later  they  use  cataplasms,  and  finally 
mozse  and  the  hot  iron.  If  the  disease  continues  to  advance,  if  £»• 
tulse  have  formed  here  and  there,  if  the  patient  has  become  very 
anaemic,  they  consider  amputation  indicated,  especially  when  there  is 
crepitation  in  the  joint.  This  was  the  old  belief;  the  results  were  gen- 
erally unfavorable  or  favorable,  as  we  may  choose  to  consider  them ; 
that  is,  they  were  the  latter  so  far  as  regards  the  favorable  course  of 
the  amputation,  which  was  made,  sooner  or  later,  under  such  circum- 
stances. Even  now  it  astonishes  me  to  see  how  often  amputations  of 
the  thigh  are  made  for  tumor  albus  of  the  knee,  in  many  hospitals;  it 
•s  not  sajing  much  to  mention  that,  in  my  own  hospital  sen'ice,  I 
have  rarely  found  thigh-amputations  indicated  for  caries  of  the  knee ; 
but  it  appeared  to  me  very  remarkable  that,  during  the  seven  years 
[  was  assistant  in  the  surgical  clinic  at  the  University  of  Berlin,  there 
were  only  two  amputations  of  the  thigh  for  caries  of  the  knee,  while 
formerly,  in  the  reports  of  the  smallest  hospitals,  several  such  ampu- 
tations were  reported  every  year.  I  am  much  inclined  to  refer  the 
more  favorable  results,  the  rarer  indications  for  amputation,  to  the 
treatment  of  the  disease  by  the  plaster-bandage,  which  was  cliiefly  in- 
troduced and  persistently  carried  out  by  Van  JLangenheck  ;  and  I  am 
firmly  convinced  that,  by  it,  a  large  number  of  limbs  have  been 
preserved  in  a  relatively  good  condition,  which,  in  former  times,  would 
certainly  have  been  amputated.  I  would  not  recommend  the  abstrac- 
tion of  blood  in  chronic  disease  of  the  joints ;  it  can  only  prove  bene- 
ficial in  subacute  exacerbations,  and  in  these  very  cases  we  have 
better  remedies,  which  are  not  at  the  same  time  injurious ;  for  it  is 
certainly  improper  to  abstract  blood  once,  or  even  oftener,  from  pa- 
tients who  are  inclined  to  anaemia  by  their  disease  itself.  In  some 
cases  of  subacute  attacks  in  chronic  inflammation  of  the  joints,  cold 
is  an  excellent  application ;  in  such  cases  I  now  use  ice  with  good  re- 
sults ;  but  I  cannot  say  that  cold  would  be  particularly  beneficial  in 
cases  that  run  their  course  without  outward  symptoms  of  inflamma- 
tion ;  and  it  is  no  slight  affair  to  treat  a  patient  with  ice  for  years, 
keeping  him  in  the  same  position  in  bed  with  a  bladder  of  ice  on  his 
knee,  which,  at  any  rate,  does  not  give  him  much  pain.  Esmarch 
claims  very  favorable  results  for  persevering  treatment  with  ice.  Now 
I  must  speak  of  the  persistent  application  of  heat^  which  may  be  ac- 
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oomplished  by  the  careful  application  of  cataplasms,  compresses  wet 
with  warm  water,  or  even  the  continued  use  of  warm  baths  for  weeks. 
This  treatment  may  be  indicated  when  the  course  of  the  disease  is  ex- 
ceedingly torpid,  when  bad-looking  fistulous  ulcers,  deficient  vascularity 
of  the  granulations,  or  bad,  thin  secretion,  seems  to  indicate  a  moder- 
ate irritation  of  some  kind.  However,  when  high  temperatures  are 
applied,  they  should  not  act  too  long,  or  their  effect  will  be  lost,  and 
there  will  be  complete  relaxation  of  the  parts,  instead  of  the  fluxion 
that  it  was  proposed  to  excite. 

From  the  above  description  of  the  benefits  of  treatment,  you  may 
see  that  in  fungous  inflammations  of  the  joints  the  results  are  gener- 
ally good,  if  we  leave  out  of  consideration  the  greater  or  less  stiff- 
ness of  the  joint  which  remains ;  this  is  partictdarly  the  case  if  the 
patient  is  treated  early.  Still,  some  cases  are  not  cured,  in  spite  of 
the  most  careful  treatment ;  this  is  partly  due  to  the  anatomical  con- 
dition of  the  joint,  partly  to  the  general  health  of  the  patient.  For 
anatomical  reasons,  disease  of  the  joints  of  the  hands  or  feet  is  the 
most  unfavorable ;  from  the  many  small  bones  and  joints  affected,  the 
progress  is  usuaUy  excessively  tedious ;  the  disease  may  begin  quite 
chronic  at  one  of  the  small  joints  of  tlie  hand  or  foot,  may  remain 
stationary  at  this  point  for  a  time,  then  spread  to  the  next  two,  again 
halt  a  while,  or  even  recede ;  but  a  new  joint  is  attacked ;  suppura- 
tion begins  first  in  one  place,  then  in  another,  tlie  patient  grows 
ansemic  and  weak,  he  is  condemned  to  inaction  for  years,  and  finally 
longs  to  have  the  affected  limb  amputated,  so  that  he  may  once  again 
feel  well,  after  his  years  of  suffering.  In  other  cases  a  scrofulous  or 
tuberculous  cachexia  gradually  induces  anaemia,  indigestion,  fatty  de- 
generation of  the  internal  organs,  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs,  etc.,  so 
that  from  the  general  health  of  the  patient  we  must  give  up  all  hopes 
of  a  cure.  If,  under  such  circumstances,  we  leave  the  disease  to  itself 
the  patients  die  after  years  of  suffering ;  the  end  comes  the  sooner  the 
larger  the  joint  affected  (knee,  hip),  and  the  greater  the  number  simul- 
taneously affected,  as  is  apt  to  be  the  case  in  scrofula  and  tuberculosis. 
Under  such  circumstances  we  may  resort  to  two  modes  of  treatment : 
1.  Give  up  the  limb  to  save  the  life,  that  is,  amputate;  2.  Give  up  the 
attempt  to  cure  the  joint-affection,  cut  out  the  diseased  ends  of  bone, 
so  as  to  save  both  life  and  limb,  that  is,  ruect  the  joint. 

Comparing  these  two  remedies  theoretically,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  resection  is  preferable  to  amputation,  and  in  principle  this  is  cer- 
tainly true ;  modem  surgery  is  justly  proud  of  the  institution  of  re- 
section of  joints.  Nevertheless,  certain  circumstances  may  combine 
to  render  amputation  preferable  in  any  given  case ;  chief  among  these 
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18  the  state  of  the  patient^s  general  healtli.  After  resection  of  the 
joint  we  have  left  a  large  wound  with  two  sawed  edges  of  bone, 
wbicsh  will  certainlj  continue  to  suppurate  for  weeks,  possibly  for 
months ;  there  may  be  suppuration  of  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  of  the 
sheaths  of  the  tendons,  and  suppurative  periostitis  and  necrosis  of  the 
sawed  edges,  things  which  patients  may  live  through,  but  which  al- 
ways require  time  and  strength*  If^  then,  in  badly-nourished,  cachec- 
tic persons,  loss  of  strength  shoidd  indicate  operative  interference, 
amputation  is  often  a  more  certain  remedy  for  saving  life  than  reseo- 
tion.  The  surgeon  shoidd  always  think  more  of  saving  the  life  than 
the  limb.  We  have  also  to  answer  the  question.  Can  the  patient 
bear  resection,  with  its  sequelse  ?  It  is  difficult  to  give  a  general  an- 
swer to  this  question ;  even  in  individual  cases  a  decision  may  be  diffi- 
cult: we  must  determine  whether  the  patient  is  emaciated,  ansemic, 
and  debilitated,  simply  by  the  drain  on  his  system,  or  if  there  be  more 
serious  lesions  of  internal  organs ;  in  the  latter  case  amputation  would 
be  preferable,  if,  indeed,  any  operation  would  be  serviceable.  Of 
course  we  do  not  operate  on  atrophic  children  with  disease  of  several 
joints,  cold  abscesses,  diarrhoea,  aphthn?,  etc.,  or  on  persons  with 
tuberculous  cavities  in  the  lungs,  or  with  indurated,  fatty  liver  and 
spleen,  or  on  old  marasmic  individuals ;  we  cannot  give  any  aid  to 
such  patients.  But  a  still  more  important  question  is,  Which  opera- 
tion is  less  dangerous  to  life  ?  We  cannot  give  a  getieral  answer  to 
this  question ;  we  must  separately  consider  the  joints  concerning 
which  the  question  of  resection  arises.  In  caries  of  the  shoulder-]oiEkt 
resection  is  less  dangerous  than  disarticulation  of  the  arm  at  the 
shoulder-joint ;  the  same  is  true  of  the  hip-joint  y  hip-joint  amputa- 
tions are  among  the  most  dangerous  in  surgery,  while  in  young  sub- 
jects resection  is  not  so  very  fataL  Hence  we  are  not  to  tliink  of 
exarticulation  at  the  shoulder  or  hip  on  account  of  caries ;  here  the 
only  question  is.  Is  tlie  general  health  of  the  patient  such  that  we 
should  let  the  disease  run  its  course,  or  shall  we  arrest  it  by  resection  ? 
In  the  most  favorable  cases  of  spontaneous  cure  there  will  be  anchy- 
losis in  a  bad  position ;  if  recovery  takes  place  after  resection,  the 
extremity  remains  movable  at  the  shoulder  or  hip  joint.  These  chances 
B[)eak  strongly  for  resection,  especially  at  the  shoulder-joint ;  here  we 
might  decide  on  resection  quite  early,  even  in  order  to  get  the  patient 
about  soon  and  in  good  order.  Resection  of  the  hip  is  open  to  one 
grave  objection :  we  cannot  resect  the  acetabulum,  which  is  usually 
diseased  at  the  same  time,  or  we  can  only  do  so  imperfectly ;  hence, 
when  the  joint  is  much  diseased,  the  resection  is  imperfect ;  slighter 
grades  of  the  affection  may  even  recover  without  operation. 

In  the  clbow'joint  the  state  of  affairs  is  more  favorable,  perhaps  the 
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most  favorable ;  the  resection  of  this  joint  is  not  more  dangerous  than 
amputation  of  the  arm ;  but,  in  favorable  cases,  after  resection,  quite 
a  useful  joint  is  left,  while  after  spontaneous  recovery  there  is  gen- 
erally anchylosis ;  in  these  cases  the  choice  is  easier :  we  prefer  re- 
section of  the  elbow-joint,  not  because  the  operation  must  be  done  to 
save  life,  for  caries  of  this  joint  is  only  dangerous  from  long  duration, 
but  because,  while  the  danger  is  relatively  slight,  it  offers  good  chances 
of  motion,  and  in  any  other  case  there  is  usually  anchylosis ;  indeed, 
the  anchylosed  joint  has  even  been  sawed  out  in  order  to  obtain  a 
movable  false  joint.     Unfortunately,  more  recent  observations  on  the 
motility  of  arms  with  resected  joints  have  shown  that  the  false  joints 
formed  after  operation  become  more  relaxed  in  the  course  of  years,  so 
that  finally  the  operated  extremity  does  not  remain  as  useful  as  was 
formerly  supposed.     The  case  is  very  different  with  the  knee-joint; 
here  resection  is  quite  a  dangerous  operation,  being  on  a  par  with 
high  amputations  of  tlie  thigh ;  after  resection  of  the  knee  we  only 
obtain  anchylosis,  which  is  also  the  result  of  spontaneous  recovery. 
Now,  as  this  operation  is  quite  dangerous,  and  as  it  gives  no  better 
results  than  non-operative  treatment,  in  case  the  disease  is  arrested,  it 
should  only  be  done  to  save  life,  and,  even  in  this  respect,  it  is  of 
doubtful  advantage.     I  have  rarely  decided  on  an  operation  for  caries 
of  the  knee-joint,  either  for  amputation  or  resection ;  we  can  only  pro- 
pose amputation  when  all  treatment  is  fruitless,  and  the  patient  ii 
failing  rapidly,  or  when  it  is  an  old  person  in  whom  extensive  caries 
of  the  joint  would  be  very  unlikely  to  heal. 

The  above  are  my  personal  opinions,  which  constantly  become 
more  fixed,  as  I  see  more  such  knee-diseases  recover  spontaneously. 
I  have  seen  many  children  die  of  coxitis,  and  consequently  am  rathei 
in  favor  of  resection  of  the  hip,  in  spite  of  the  want  of  success  of  my 
own  operations ;  the  only  deaths  I  have  seen  from  caries  of  the  knee 
have  been  in  old,  marasmic  persons  and  those  with  tubercles  and  ex- 
tensive cavities  in  the  lungs,  while  they  have  been  rare  in  children ; 
in  all  of  these  cases  operation  would  have  been  useless.  Here  you 
have  my  belief  about  operations  of  caries  of  the  knee.  Other  surgeons 
have  different  opinions ;  in  England,  especially,  the  operation  is  so 
popular  that  it  is  very  often  performed,  I  believe  that  many  German 
surgeons  share  my  views  on  this  subject,  others  are  more  undecided, 
as  they  view  this  operation  more  favorably  from  having  seen  a  few 
successful  resections  of  the  knee-joint.  Formerly,  I  was  entirely  op- 
posed to  resection  of  the  knee-joint,  but  have  been  rather  unsettled 
by  a  series  of  favorable  results  that  I  have  lately  had  from  this  oper^ 
ation.  If  the  cases  with  good  chances  be  chosen  for  operation,  and 
unfavorable  or  doubtful  ones  never  oi)erated  on,  the  operations  will  be 
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mostly  successful,  but  few  patients  will  be  cured.  The  same  is  true 
of  most  great  operations ;  if  one  has  some  experience,  and  does  not 
hesitate  to  send  most  cases  away  uncured,  interesting  himself  only 
in  the  favorable  cases,  he  may  soon  attain  the  reputation  of  a  very 
fortunate  operator.  Many  eminent  surgeons  deceive  themselves  in 
this  way. 

Now  we  come  to  the  usristjoint  /  here  resection  usually  consists  in 
the  removal  of  all  the  bones,  and  sawing  off  the  lower  surfaces  of  the 
radius,  perhaps  also  those  of  the  ossa  metacarpi.  I  have  performed 
this  operation  several  times,  occasionally  with  brilliant  results,  the  hand 
becoming  perfectly  movable  and  the  fingers  .useful ;  two  of  the  pa- 
tients were  seamstresses,  and  were  able  to  resume  their  occupation, 
the  third  and  fourth  unfortunately  lost  patience ;  after  the  operation, 
when  the  wound  had  closed  except  two  fistulse,  and  the  pain  had 
ceased,  they  stopped  treatment ;  there  were  still  some  carious  spots 
in  the  metacarpal  bones  which  should  have  been  extirpated,  when  the 
result  would  certainly  have  been  as  good  as  it  was  in  the  previous 
cases.  I  should  have  liked  to  resect  the  hand  more  frequently,  but 
several  times  have  submitted  to  the  patient^s  special  request  to  am- 
putate the  forearm.  It  must  seem  strange  that  a  patient  does  not 
readily  consent,  when  the  surgeon  proposes,  by  a  tolerably  safe  opera- 
tion, such  as  resection  of  the  wrist,  to  preserve  the  hand ;  I  always 
felt  obliged  to  say  that  it  would  be  several  months  before  the  wound 
healed,  so  that  the  patients  should  not  expect  too  much ;  they  replied 
that  it  was  too  long  a  time,  they  had  not  used  the  hand  for  four,  five, 
and  eight  years,  and  it  always  pained  them;  they  were  tired  of  treat* 
ment,  and  had  decided  to  lose  the  hand,  so  they  would  not  again  un- 
dertake a  long  course  of  treatment.  I  have  told  you  this  that  you 
may  see  what  obstacles  the  surgeon  runs  against  when  he  honestly 
tries  to  do  the  best  All  the  cases  of  caries  of  the  wrist  are  by  no 
means  suited  for  resection ;  we  never  decide  on  an  operation  before 
there  is  extensive  destruction  of  the  bones,  although  we  know  that 
caries  of  the  wrist  very  rarely  spontaneously  recovers  with  movable 
joint.  Caries  of  the  wrist  is  not  frequent  as  compared  with  that  of 
the  knee  and  hip,  and  is  particularly  rare  in  children,  being  more  fre- 
quent in  adults.  The  cause  of  the  difficulty  of  recovery  is  partly  due 
to  local  conditions  which  we  have  previously  described.  Besides  this, 
there  are  about  the  hand  so  many  tendons,  most  of  whose  sheaths  par- 
ticipate in  the  dise«ise ;  the  fingers  are  stiffly  extended,  the  metacarpal 
Dones,  radius,  and  ulna,  are  also  frequently  diseased,  though  they  may 
be  only  affcc-iod  with  periostitis.  The  other  soft  parts  about  the 
hand,  especially  the  skin,  are  perforated  by  numerous  fistulrv,  or  even 
extensively  destroyed,  so  that  the  most  favorable  circumstances  for 
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resection  do  not  exist.  Hence,  where  extensive  carles  of  the  hand  is 
accompanied  by  considerable  degeneration  of  the  neighboring  parts, 
amputation  of  the  foreanp  will  justly  assume  its  old  position.  Ex- 
traction of  single  metacaipal/bones,  or  simply  sawing  off  the  radius,  is 
rarely  sufficient ;  I  have,  indeed,  seen  cases  where  the  disease  was 
limited  to  one  or  two  metacarpal  bones ;  these  had  become  necrosed, 
and  the  disease  terminated  at  that  point ;  one  patient  was  sent  to  me 
for  amputation  of  the  hand,  and  was  much  pleased  when,  after  exam« 
ination,  I  told  him  that  amputation  was  not  necessary.  But  these 
cases  are  rare ;  usually  the  disease  advances,  and  is  not  arrested  by 
the  extirpation  of  the  bones  which  are  chiefly  diseased.  I  think  that, 
on  the  whole,  total  resection  of  the  wrist  is  still  too  little  employed ;  ac- 
cording to  my  experience,  it  is  worthy  of  the  greatest  attention  from 
surgeons.  This  operation,  as  well  as  a  similar  one  on  the  foot,  of  which 
we  shall  speak  shortly,  is  well  supported  by  a  reasoning  that  has  been 
falsely  applied  to  resections  in  general;  1.  e.,  if  resection  does  not 
arrest  the  local  disease,  we  may  stiU  amputate.  In  resections  of  the 
hand  and  foot  this  is  true,  and  they  are  rarely  followed  by  pyxemia, 
but  the  case  is  not  the  same  with  the  shoulder,  hip,  elbow,  and  knee. 
If  these  operations  are  unsuccessful,  if  suppuration  be  exhausting,  or 
pyiemia  occur,  we  can  hope  little  from  amputation  or  exarticulatlon. 
Lastly,  we  come  to  the  ankle-joint,  comprising  the  joints  of  the  tarsus 
as  well  as  the  tibio-tarsal  articulation.  The  circumstances  here  very 
closely  resemble  those  for  the  wrist ;  although  caries  of  single  bones, 
as  the  not  unfrequcnt  caries  necrotica  of  the  calcaneus,  will  spontane- 
ously recover  with  time,  especially  in  children,  just  as  scrofulous  caries 
of  the  fingers,  toes,  metatarsal  and  metacarpal  bones  do,  even  in  young 
adults,  caries  of  the  joints  of  the  foot  rarely  recover  spontaneously, 
and  in  old  persons  hardly  ever  do  so.  Consequently,  in  these  cases 
operation  will  frequently  be  indicated  at  some  stage  of  the  disease, 
and  on  superficial  observation  we  might  think  that  resection  and  ex- 
tirpation of  bone  should  be  very  commonly  resorted  to ;  but,  practi- 
cally, there  are  two  objections  to  the  extensive  resort  to  these 
operations  in  caries  of  the  foot :  1.  The  experience  that,  after  extirpa- 
tion of  one  bone,  the  disease  often  attacks  another,  and  consequently 
perfect  recovery  does  not  result  2.  The  fact  that  the  foot  must 
always  retain  sufficient  firmness  for  the  patient  to  walk ;  so,  while  we 
may  remove  the  cuneifonn  bones,  the  scaphoid  and  cuboid,  or  even 
the  astragalus  or  calcaneus,  if  we  remove  both  the  latter  bones,  and 
perhaps  also  saw  off  the  articulating  surfaces  of  the  tibia,  we  should 
have  a  rather  useless  foot,  which  would  be  worse  than  a  good  stump. 
The  cicatrices  occurring  at  the  place  whence  the  bone  was  extirpated 
contract  greatly  after  a  time,  and  even  if  some  bone  form  in  tliis  cica* 
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trix,  still  it  is  not  regenerated  as  after  necrosis,  but  the  foot  contracts 
greatly  at  the  point  from  which  the  bone  is  absent,  and  thus  becomes 
distorted  and  useless.  These  are  decided  objections;  moreover,  a 
good  stump,  such  as  is  left  by  ChoparCs  or  Pirogoff^B  operation,  is 
often  just  as  good  or  even  better  for  walking  than  a  weak,  deformed 
foot,  and  it  requires  several  months  to  get  the  latter  into  shajx;, 
while  the  former  may  be  obtained  in  six  to  eight  weeks.  In  one  case, 
I  removed  all  three  cuneiform  bones,  and  the  os  cuboid,  with  good 
results ;  in  otlier  cases,  in  boys,  I  have  removed  the  astragalus ;  then 
the  tibia  articulated  with  the  calcaneus,  the  new  joint  remained  mova- 
ble, and  the  patient  did  not  even  limp ;  such  results  are  very  encour- 
aging  for  this  operation.  Another  time  I  wished  to  remove  the  cal- 
caneous  alone  for  caries,  but  unexpectedly  found  the  lower  part  of  the 
astragalus  affected,  and  had  to  remove  it  also ;  the  result  was  miser- 
able: the  young  boy  lay  six  months  in  the  ward,  and  even  then  did 
not  recover,  so  I  amputated  at  the  lower  part  of  the  leg,  and  the 
wound  healed  by  first  intention  ;  a  few  weeks  later,  the  patient  left 
the  hospital  well,  with  a  good  wooden  leg,  glad  to  be  rid  of  his  sore 
foot^  Tlie  very  favorable  results  of  Pirogoff^B  amputation  make  a 
strong  opposition  to  resection  of  the  ankle-joint,  and  I  think  that 
experience  will  soon  speak  more  strongly  than  now  against  too  great 
employment  of  exsection,  and  for  amputations  through  the  foot. 

Resections  of  joints,  which  have  excited  so  much  controversy  the 
last  twenty  years,  at  first  appeared  so  brilliant  from  the  favorable 
results  in  certain  joints,  such  as  the  elbow  and  shoulder,  that  they 
were  sometimes  too  much  resorted  to ;  this  is  the  fate  of  all  inventions 
of  the  human  mind.  We  are  only  now  gradually  coming  to  certain 
indications  for  these  operations ;  of  course  statistics  had  first  to  be 
collected,  and  it  was  soon  found  that  resection  was  of  varied  value  in 
different  joints.  Although  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  question 
is  even  now  settled,  stiU  I  believe  I  have  given  you  a  correct  rkiBumk 
of  the  present  position  of  affairs. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  making  one  observation  at  the  close  of  this 
chapter.  In  the  Canton  Zurich  patients  who  had  been  successfully 
treated  for  caries,  by  resection  or  amputation,  often  returned,  and, 
sad  to  say,  many  of  them  who,  after  suffering  for  years,  had  been  per- 
fectly cured,  and  had  left  the  hospital  quite  strong,  came  back  after  a 
year  or  two  with  caries  of  other  bones,  or  with  tubercles  of  the  lungs, 
and  often  died  there.  I  have  been  unable  to  gather  any  extensive 
statistics  as  to  the  final  terminations  of  bone  and  joint  diseases,  but 
fear  that  they  will  prove  much  more  unfavorable  than  we  genemlly 
incline  to  believe. 
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[Instead  of  simple  compression,  you  may  render  the  extremity 
entirely  bloodless  by  means  of  Esmarch^s  bandage ;  at  first  this 
anaemia  may  be  kept  up  five  minutes,  and  subsequently  for  a  quarter 
or  half  an  hour.  Regularly  repeated  daily,  in  the  early  stages  of 
tumor  albus,  this  treatment  has  given  me  very  good  results. 

When  cold  abscesses  have  developed,  under  the  present  per- 
fected system  of  antisepsis,  you  may  open  them,  if  you  are  sure  of 
being  able  to  reach  the  whole  extent  of  the  abscess-cavity.  You 
divide  the  soft  parts,  let  out  the  pus,  and,  with  the  sharp  scoop, 
scrape  the  inner  surface  of  the  cavity,  fill  it  with  iodoform,  unite 
the  wound,  except  at  the  points  for  drainage,  and  apply  Xister^s 
dressing.  The  limb  should  be  kept  immovable.  Should  you  await 
the  spontaneous  opening  of  the  abscess,  it  probably  will  do  no 
harm. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  statistics  of  knee-joint  resec- 
tions will  be  decidedly  changed  by  the  employment  of  iodoform  ; 
experience  thus  far  is  encouraging. 

Let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  etiological  relation  of  chronic 
bone  and  joint  affections,  and  acute  infectious  diseases  of  children, 
such  as  the  acute  exanthemata,  diphtheria,  pertussis,  etc.] 

Less  attempt  is  made  than  formerly  to  obtain  movable  false 
joints  after  resection  ;  but  more  frequently  we  seek  by  partial  re- 
moval of  the  bones  chiefly  diseased,  under  Listeria  method,  and  with 
the  least  possible  suppuration,  to  cause  anchylosis  of  the  joint. 

Unfortunately,  return  of  the  disease  is  not  rare,  even  in  joints 
which  had  been  healed  by  anchylosis  for  years.  Persons  who  have 
suffered  from  the  above  forms  of  chronic  articular  inflammation 
rarely  attain  old  age.  You  will  find  few  persons  above  forty  or  fifty 
years  old  with  anchylosis  from  tumor  albus.  This  seems  another 
proof  that  these  diseases  are  associated  with  some  constitutional 
taint,  diflicult  as  it  is  in  all  cases  to  prove  this,  and  to  demonstrate 
it  to  those  who  are  inclined  to  explain  all  diatheses  and  dyscrasise 
as  vague  theories  of  old  physicians. 

88 
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LECTURE    XXXIX. 

^.—Chronio  Serous  Synovitis. — Hydrops  Articulorum  Chronicus:  Anatomy,  Synap- 
toois,  Treatment. — Typioal  Recarrent  Dropsy  of  the  Knee-Joint. — Appendix: 
Chronic  Dropsies  of  the  Sheaths  of  the  Tendons,  Synovial  Hernias  of  the  Joints 
and  Subontaneous  Muoous  BarsiB. 

A-CHBONIC  SEROUS  SYNOVITIS.— HYDROPS   ARTICULORUM   CHRONI- 
CUS.—HYDRARTHRUS. 

Ths  chronic  diseases  of  the  joints  that  we  have  now  to  describe 
are  much  more  rare  than  fungous  synovitis  and  its  results,  which  we 
have  already  described;  taken  altogether,  they  are  scarcely  so  fre- 
quent as  the  former,  and,  as  a  body,  they  form  a  decided  contrast  to 
suppurating  inflammations  of  the  joints,  for  they  never  spontaneously 
suppurate,  they  only  do  so  when  acted  on  by  repeated  irritations,  in- 
juries, etc.  We  shall  commence  with  the  most  simple  of  these  forms, 
with  chronic  serous  synovitis,  or  hydipps  articulorum  chronicus,  or 
hydrarthrus.  The  disease  consists  in  a  morbid,  slowly-increasing 
collection  of  rather  thin  synovia;  the  synovial  membrane  changes 
very  little,  it  gradually  becomes  somewhat  thicker  and  firmer,  the 
connective  tissue  increases,  but  without  any.  marked  increase  of  vas- 
cularity ;  the  tufts  elongate,  and,  although  the  vessels  form  into  loops 
at  their  apices,  the  substance  retains  the  firmness  of  connective  tissue, 
while  from  plastic  and  serous  infiltration  it  grows  soft  and  resembles 
granulations  in  fungous  synovitis.  In  serous  synovitis  this  does  not 
occiur ;  the  entire  pathological  changes  of  tissue  are  very  slight,  even 
when  the  disease  has  lasted  a  long  while.  Some  surgeons  wish  to 
consider  these  dropsies  of  the  joints,  as  well  as  similar  diseases  of  the 
mucous  bursas,  as  not  belonging  to  the  chronic  inflammations,  but  as 
constituting  peculiar  diseases.  This  does  not  seem  to  me  justifiable. 
No  one  will  dispute  that  chronic  catarrhs  of  the  mucous  membranes, 
with  a  tendency  to  hypersecretion,  are  to  be  classed  among  the  chronic 
inflammations ;  chronic  dropsy  of  the  synovial  membrane  is  perfectly 
analogous  to  chronic  catarrh  of  the  mucous  membranes. 

Chronic  dropsy  of  the  joints  is  often  the  remains  of  an  acute  artio- 
ular  dropsy,  caused  by  contusions,  catching  cold,  etc.,  as  has  already 
been  described ;  but  in  many  cases,  also,  the  disease  is  chronic  from 
the  start,  and  remains  so.  Hydrarthrus  is  most  common  in  young 
men,  and  occurs  most  frequently  in  the  knee-joint ;  it  often  comes  on 
both  sides ;  it  is  very  rare  in  the  shoulder,  hip,  or  elbow ;  I  have  never 
seen  a  pure  case  of  it  in  the  other  joints.  When  the  disease  is  well 
advanced  it  is  readily  recognized,  and  even  the  laity  know  it  as 
"  dropsy  of  the  joint."     Tlie  joint  is  much   swollen,  fluctuates  all 
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over ;  in  the  knee  we  have  also  the  motion  of  the  patella ;  it  is  lifted 
up  by  the  fluid,  and  may  be  readily  pressed  again  into  the  interoon- 
dyloid  fossa,  occasionally  with  a  perceptible  sound.  As  the  surfaces 
of  the  joint  are  united  by  firm  ligaments  (in  the  knee  by  the  lateral 
and  crucial  ligaments),  which  are  not  so  easily  stretched,  the  fluid 
collects  chiefly  in  the  mucous  bursse  adjacent  to  the  joint,  and  on  this 
account  we  may  often  diagnose  the  swelling  as  synovitis  by  simple 
inspection,  especially  in  the  knee-joint,  where  the  bursas  under  the 
tendons  of  the  extensors  at  both  sides  of  the  patella,  and  in  the 
'popliteal  space,  are  greatly  distended  by  the  fluid;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  regular  sweUing  of  the  capsule,  the  enlargement  is 
regularly  round.  Sometimes,  also,  patients  with  this  disease  can 
move  their  joints  quite  freely  and  without  pain ;  they  can  often  walk 
quite  a  distance,  and  occasionally  have  so  little  inconvenience  that 
they  do  not  ask  advice  of  the  physician ;  even  examination  of  the 
joint  by  palpation  is  painless.  Where  the  dropsy  of  the  joint  is 
considerable,  great  exertion  readily  causes  fatigue  of  the  limb,  as  well 
as  pain  and  increased  exudation;  however,  after  resting  a  while,  this 
passes  off,  and  generally  the  inconvenience  is  very  slight 

The  prognosis  is  good  in  so  far  as  these  dropsies  of  the  joint  lead 
to  nothing  further;  the  fluid  may  increase  enormously,  but  that  is  all ; 
unless  there  be  some  overstraining  or  injury,  the  disease  remains  the 
same.  As  regards  recovery,  the  prognosis  is  most  favorable  in  those 
cases  where  the  disease  remains  after  an  acute  or  subacute  commence- 
ment; in  these  cases,  as  a  rule,  complete  recovery  takes  place  by 
reabsorption,  although  it  may  be  slow.  On  the  other  hand,  those 
cases  where  the  disease  is  chronic  in  its  commencement  and  course 
are  very  obstinate,  and  are  often  extremely  difficult  to  cure. 

The  treatment  consists  in  the  application  of  the  remedies  already 
described,  which  are  to  be  perseveringly  used  while  the  joint  is  kept 
at  perfect  rest,  viz.,  tincture  of  iodine,  flying  blisters,  and  compres- 
sion. The  latter  is  the  most  effective  remedy,  but  it  must  be  strong 
and  continued  (forced  compression,  according  to  Vbikmann) ;  we  may 
apply  firm  dressings  with  moist  or  elastic  bandages ;  the  patient  must 
lie  still  during  the  treatment ;  if  there  should  be  any  oedema  of  the 
leg,  it  will  do  no  harm,  but,  if  the  toes  grow  blue  and  cold,  the  band- 
age must  be  removed.  If  the  puttients  will  not  submit  to  this  treat- 
ment, we  may  let  them  wear  a  large  mercurial  plaster,  with  a  snugly- 
fitting  knee-cap  of  leather  with  elastic  insertions,  which  prevents  too 
much  motion  of  the  joint,  and  gives  the  limb  more  firmness  and  se- 
curity in  walking.  If  all  this  treatment  does  no  good  after  months 
or  yearsj  or  if  the  improvement  has  only  been  temporary,  we  may  still 
resort  to  simple  tapping,  or  to  tapping,  followed  by  injection  of  iodina 
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Usually  simple  tapping  does  little  good     You  pass  a  fine  trocar  into 
the  joint  alongside  of  the  patella,  allow  the  fluid  to  flow  out  slowlj, 
and  close  the  canula  a  little  before  it  has  all  escaped,  so  that  no  air 
may  enter  the  joint,  then  coyer  the  wound  with  adhesive  plaster; 
now  paint  the  joint  with  tincture  of  iodine  and  envelop  it  with  wet 
bandages  or  a  collodial  bandage,  and  in  some  cases  you  may  attain  a 
cure ;  there  will  be  a  rapid  collection  of  serum  and  some  pain  in  the 
joint ;  this  new  fluid  may  be  completely  absorbed.    If  this  operation 
has  done  no  good,  if  the  fluid  collects  again  to  the  same  amount,  and 
remains  unchanged,  you  may  make  the  tapping  followed  by  injection 
of  iodine.     This  operation  is  not  free  from  danger ;  you  perform  it  as 
follows :  First  tap  the  joint  carefully,  as  above  directed,  then  fill  a 
well-made  syringe  with  a  mixture  of  officinal  tincture  of  iodine  and 
distilled  water  in  equal  parts,  or,  if  you  wish  to  be  very  careful,  one 
part  of  tincture  of  iodine  to  two  of  water ;  after  seeing  that  there  is 
no  air  left  in  the  syringe,  you  may  inject  from  one  to  two  ounces  of 
this  mixture,  according  to  the  amoimt  of  previous  distention  of  the 
joint ;  keep  the  fluid  in  the  joint  three  to  five  minutes,  according  to 
the  pain  induced,  then  let  it  escape  slowly ;  now  carefully  dose  the 
wound,  and  make  compression,  as  above  described*     A  new  acute 
serous  exudation  always  results ;  this  remains  stationary  about  eight 
days,  and  is  then  slowly  absorbed,  and  recovery  usually  follows.     Of 
course,  imder  such  treatment,  as  after  simple  tapping,  the  patient 
must  remain  absolutely  quiet,  for  there  is  always  inflammation,  and 
perfect  rest  is  the  first  requirement  in  inflamed  joints.     It  is  not  quite 
evident  why  it  happens  that,  when  tincture  of  iodine  comes  in  contact 
with  a  serous  membrane  which  was  disposed  to  excessive  secretion, 
even  for  a  short  time,  it  should  have  such  an  influence  in  altering  and 
arresting  the  secretion ;  formerly  it  was  thought  that  after  these  in* 
jections,  which  were  advantageously  used  in  many  chronic  dropsies 
of  serous  membranes,  there  was  adhesive  inflammation,  a  union  of 
the  surfaces  of  the  serous  sac,  and  its  consequent  obliteration ;  this  is 
by  no  means  the  case,  at  least  after  the  successful  injections  of  iodine 
in  hydrops  articuli ;  if  such  adhesions  occurred  here,  the  joint  would 
become  stiff.     What  reaUy  occurs  is  as  foUows :   The  iodine  is  de- 
posited in  the  surface  of  the  membrane  and  in  the  endothelium ;  it 
remains  here  for  months,  at  least,  and  by  its  presence  appears  to  pre- 
vent further  secretion.     At  first  there  is  strong  fluxion  with  serous 
exudation  (acute  serous  synovitis),  but  the  serum  is  again  absorbed 
by  the  still-distended  vessels,  and  subsequently  the  membrane  shrinks 
to  the  normal  volume  by  condensation  of  the  connective  tissue,  which 
subsequently  remains  more  dense.     So  we  may  consider  the*  process 
of  cure  as  analogous  to  the  similar  process  in  the  tunica  vaginalis 
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propria  testis,  in  the  cure  of  bydroeele  of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  or 
water>rupture ;  after  injections  of  iodine  in  hydrocele,  there  has  been 
an  opportunity  of  making  many  examinations,  from  which  the  course 
of  the  cure  appears  to  be  as  above  stated;  the  shrinkage  of  the  serous 
membrane,  with  new  formation  of  endothelium,  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
final  cause  of  the  arrest  of  the  secretion. 

Iodine  injections  in  hydrarthrus  are  made  by  fewsiurgeons ;  I  have 
seen  them  made  three  times,  and  have  made  two,  always  with  good 
result ;  but  this  is  not  always  the  case ;  then  they  must  be  repeated, 
but  I  warn  you  against  repeating  them  too  soon :  you  should  at  all 
events  first  aUow  the  acute  stage  after  the  operation  to  subside. 
Cases  have  also  occurred  where  severe  inflammations  of  the  joint  have 
resulted  after  these  iodine  injections,  which  have  been  most  used  in 
France  because  they  are  a  French  invention  (of  JBoinet  and  Vdpeau) ; 
as  so  often  happens  in  traumatic  articular  inflammations,  the  acute 
serous  synovitis  became  purulent;  in  favorable  cases  there  was  re- 
covery with  anchylosis,  in  some  cases  amputation  was  necessary,  in 
other  cases  the  patients  died  of  pyaemia.  These  unfortunate  termina- 
tions of  an  operation  Wione  for  a  disease,  which  is  obstinate  it  is  true, 
but  not  dangerous  to  life,  have  justly  rendered  injection  of  iodine  into 
the  joints  unpopular ;  it  is  always  dangerous  to  the  joint  and  to  life, 
and  hence  shoidd  be  done  as  rarely  as  possible. 

The  diagno9is  of  hydrarthrus  is  usually  simple,  and  the  disease 
always  very  different  from  chronic  fungous  purulent  synovitis ;  how- 
ever, I  would  caution  you  that,  in  the  commencement  of  tumor  albus, 
also,  there  is  occasionally  a  slight  amount  of  serous  exudation,  and 
even  fluctuation,  in  the  joint,  so  that  at  first  the  diagnosis  cannot  always 
be  exactly  made ;  but  observation  for  a  few  weeks  suffices  to  show  the 
nature  of  the  disease,  and,  moreover,  hydrops  articulorum  occurs  chiefly 
in  young  adults,  while  tumor  albus  is  most  fr^uent  in  children. 


APPENDIX. 


CBBONIC  DROPSIES  OF  THB  SHEATHS  OF  THE  TENDONS,  MUOOITS  BOKSiB, 

AND  SYNOVIAL  HERNIAS. 

We  shall  now  say  something  of  the  chronic  dropsies  of  the  sheaths 
of  the  tendons.  The  disease  consists  in  an  abnormal  increase  of  the 
synovia,  secreted  from  the  sheath  of  the  tendon,  for  facilitating  the 
motion  of  the  tendon,  and  in  abnormal  distention  of  the  sac.  The 
sheaths  of  the  tendons  of  the  hand  are  most  fr^uently  affected. 
There  is  a  gradual  formation  of  a  swelling  in  the  hollow  of  the  hand 
and  lower  end  of  the  volar  side  of  the  forearm ;  and  we  may  distinctly 
feel  the  passage  of  a  fluid  in  the  sheath  of  a  tendon  from  the  vola 
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manus  to  the  forearm,  under  the  ligamentum  carpi  volare  and  back 
again.  The  fingers  are  generally  flexed  and  cannot  be  full j  extended ; 
the  movements  of  the  hand  and  fingers  are  somewhat  limited ;  there 
Is  not  necessarily  any  pain,  and  the  patients  do  not  usually  apply  to 
A  surgeon  till  the  disease  has  attained  a  high  grade. 

Another  form  of  this  disease  is  partial  hernial  ectasia  of  the  sheath 
of  the  tendon,  with  dropsy.  On  the  sheath  there  forms  a  sao-like  pro- 
trusion, about  the  size  of  a  pigeon^s  eggj  containing  an  abnormal 
amount  of  svnovia  of  the  sheath. 

Fio.  97. 


DIagTmm  of  the  ordlnaiy  gtagUon.   a,  tendon ;  d,  iheatb  of  the  tendon  with  dropsical  benUU 

protnulon  apward;  e,  ikin. 

In  ordinary  surgical  language  this  is  called  a  ganglion  when  it 
comes  on  the  back  of  the  hand.  It  is  of  fitr  more  frequent  occurrence 
than  dropsy  of  the  whole  sheath  of  the  tendon,  but  it  only  comes  at 
certain  places.  Ganglia  are  most  common  on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the 
wrist,  where  they  arise  from  the  sheaths  of  the  extensor  tendons ;  they 
are  more  rare  on  the  volar  surface  of  the  hand  and  higher  up  the  fore- 
arm, rarer  still  on  the  foot,  where  I  have  found  them  most  frequently 
on  the  sheaths  of  the  peroneal  tendons.  These  ganglia  usually  con- 
tain a  thick,  mucous,  vitreous-looking  jelly.  The  contents  of  previous- 
ly-described extensive  exudations  in  the  sheaths  of  the  tendons  may 
also  consist  of  clear  jelly ;  but  fr^uently  there  are  also  innumerable 
white  bodies,  like  melonnseeds,  which  are  not  organized,  but  usually 
consist  of  pure  amorphous  fibrine.  These  bodies  may  be  present  in 
such  numbers  that  no  fluid  can  be  evacuated  on  puncturing  the 
sacs.  Sometimes  we  can  diagnose  these  fibrine-kemels  beforehand, 
from  their  giving  rise  to  a  strong  friction-sound,  such  as  occurs  in 
subacute  inflammation  of  the  sheath  of  the  tendons. 

In  the  trecUment^  we  must,  above  all,  bear  in  mind  that  we  should 
avoid  any  operation  that  might  induce  suppurative  inflammation  of 
the  sheath  of  the  tendon,  and  might  disable  for  a  long  time  or  possibly 
cause  a  stiff  hand  in  a  patient  who  had  been  but  little  inconvenienced 
by  his  ganglion.  Remedies,  such  as  mercury  and  iodine,  which  so 
stimulate  rcabsorption  in  cases  of  acute  or  subacute  inflammation,  are 
of  little  use  here.  The  simplest  and  the  most  frequent  operation  is 
rupture  of  the  ganglion,    If^  as  is  customary,  the  ganglion  be  on  the 
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dorsal  surface  of  tbe  hand,  we  take  the  flexed  hand  of  the  patient  be- 
fore us,  place  the  two  thumbs  close  together  on  the  gi^nglion,  and 
make  strong  pressure ;  this  sometimes  ruptures  the  sac,  the  fluid  is 
effused  into  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  and  then  readily  reabsorbed. 
When  this  method  succeeds  readily,  there  is  not  much  objection  to 
it,  except  that  it  does  not  always  cause  a  radical  cure.    The  small 
subcutaneous  opening  of  the  sac  soon  closes,  the  fluid  collects  again, 
and  the  disease  continues  as  before.    If  we  cannot  rupture  the  sac 
with  the  thumbs,  it  has  been  recommended  to  do  so  with  a  quick  blow 
by  a  broad  hammer ;  although  this  succeeds  now  and  then,  I  would 
not  recommend  it  to  you,  for  if  unskilfully  done  it  may  cause  a  severe 
contusion,  whose  consequences  we  cannot  always  master.     When  the 
sac  is  too  thick  to  rupture  with  the  finger,  I  employ  mtbciUaneoits  dU- 
cision;  I  pass  a  narrow,  short,  curve-pointed  knife  {I>ieffenb<ieh^s 
tenotome)  horizontally  into  the  sac,  and  with  the  point  of  the  knife 
make  numerous  incisions  on  the  inner  wall  of  the  sac,  I  then  draw  the 
knife  slowly  out,  meantime  pressing  the  fluid  out  of  the  sac.    I  then 
at  once  apply  a  compress,  envelop  the  hand  and  forearm  in  a  wet 
bandage,  to  prevent  any  extensive  motion,  and  have  the  forearm  car- 
ried in  a  sling  four  or  five  days.    Then  the  bandage  is  removed,  the 
small  opening  is  healed,  and  the  ganglion  does  not  usually  return,  as 
it  is  apt  to  do  after  simple  evacuation.     The  entire  hernial  sac  has 
often  been  entirely  removed,  sometimes  successfully  without  subse- 
quent inflammation,  but  at  other  times  with  suppuration  of  the  sheath 
or  loss  of  motion  of  the  finger,  so  that  I  do  not  recommend  this  pro- 
ceeding to  you.    The  difference  in  result  after  extirpation  of  these 
sacs  may  depend  on  whether  there  is  a  large  or  small  communication 
with  the  sheath  of  the  tendon,  or  whether  there  be  none ;  that  the 
latter  state  does  occur  I  have  satisfied  myself  by  examination  of  the 
cadaver ;  but  I  cannot  say  whether  in  such  oases  the  sac  near  the 
sheath  of  the  tendon  is  newly  formed,  or  whether  the  opening,  by 
which  most  of  these  hemiso  of  the  sheaths  communicate  with  the  lat- 
ter, has  been  obliterated  in  the  course  of  time. 

The  treatment  of  extensive  dropsies  of  the  sheaths  of  tendons  in 
the  palm  of  the  hand  and  forearm  is  much  more  difficult,  since,  for 
various  reasons,  subcutaneous  discision  is  not  available  here,  and  re- 
sorbents  are  of  little  use ;  the  only  thing  left  is  to  try  other  methods, 
which  often  at  least  induce  some  suppuration.  Take  into  considera- 
tion then  whether  it  be  really  necessary  to  do  any  thing  severe.  If 
the  disturbance  be  not  so  decided  as  to  greatly  interfere  with  the  pa* 
tient's  business,  you  had  better  leave  things  alone.  But,  if  something 
must  be  done,  your  choice  is  almost  limited  to  two  methods,  viz. :  an 
extensive  incision  and  punction,  with  subsequent  injection  of  iodine 
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When  you  make  the  punction,  which  I  prefer  to  mcision,  joii  should 
choose  a  trocar  of  medium  size,  as  the  fibrinous  bodies  will  not  escape 
through  a  very  fine  one.  You  will  often  have  trouble  in  evacuating 
them  even  through  a  large  canula ;  then  you  will  facilitate  the  opera- 
tion by  injecting  tepid  water  through  the  canula  from  time  to  time,  so 
that  the  increased  amount  of  fluid  will  aid  the  escape  of  the  slippery 
fibrine-kemels.  As  already  mentioned,  the  quantity  evacuated  is  often 
large.  I  once  took  one  and  a  half  tumblerfuls  from  atendon-sac.  After 
all  has  been  removed,  fill  a  S3rringe  with  an  ounce  of  a  mixture  of 
equal  parts  of  water  and  tincture  of  iodine,  or  a  corresponding  quan- 
tity of  solution  of  iodine  and  iodide  of  potassium,  and  inject  it  slowly. 
Let  it  remain  in  the  sac  one  to  two  minutes,  and  then  escape  slowly. 
Now  remove  the  canula,  cover  the  wound  with  a  small  compress,  bind 
up  the  hand  and  forearm  carefully,  and  put  it  on  a  splint.  The  patient 
should  stay  in  bed  several  days.  The  operation  is  foUowed  by  a  con- 
siderable swelling,  due  to  coUection  of  fluid  as  a  result  of  acute  in- 
flammation of  the  serous  sac.  If  the  tension  become  decided,  we 
should  remove  the  dressings,  carefully  close  the  puncture  with  plaster, 
then  paint  the  swelling  with  strong  tincture  of  iodine.  In  the  more 
favorable  cases,  the  swelling  will  then  gradually  subside,  become  less 
painful,  and  in  the  course  of  two  to  three  weeks  disappear  entirely.  In 
many  other  cases,  however,  there  will  be  some,  even  if  very  temporary, 
suppuration,  which  may  be  checked  and  subdued  with  ice.  In  the  worst 
cases  there  may  be  extensive  suppuration  of  the  sheath  with  necrosis 
of  the  tendon,  and  its  results.  Of  course,  opening  the  whole  sao  natr 
urally  induces  suppuration. 

On  this  occasion  I  must  again  repeat  that  there  may  be  hernial 
protrusions  frx>m  the  capsule  of  the  joint,  just  as  frx>m  the  sheaths  of 
the  tendons,  which  may  become  dropsical  without  the  dropsy  extend- 
ing to  the  entire  synovial  membrane.  The  fibres  of  the  capsule  sepa- 
rate, and  the  synovial  membrane  passes  between  them  into  the  sub- 
cutaneous tissue  in  form  of  the  finger  of  a  glove.  Although  such 
formations  of  roimd,  pedunculated,  long,  wreath-like,  and  other  shapes 
may  develop  from  any  joint,  they  are  chiefly  met  in  the  knee,  hand, 
and  elbow ;  in  the  latter  I  have  often  seen  these  isolated  dropsies  of 
hernias  of  the  synovial  sac  communicating  with  the  joint;  they  are 
accompanied  by  slight  stiffness  of  the  joint. 

I  urgently  warn  you  against  operation  on  these  ganglia  of 
the  joints;  this  operation  may  be  followed  by  suppuration  ot  the 
joint. 

Cartilaginous  bodies,  enchondromata,  sometimes  even  ossifying, 
occur  in  the  tufts  of  the  sheath  of  the  tendons.    Lipoma  (L,  arbcre^ 
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eens  of  J".  MuBer)  bos  also  been  seen  in  the  villi.    The  tumors  should 
onl;  be  removed  when  they  cause  decided  ini 


Here  we  shall  also  speak  of  fistulie  and  chronic  dropsies  of  the 
mbcutaneoua  mucous  burtte.  If  one  of  these  butsie  be  opened  by  a 
simultaneous  skin-wound,  we  often  have  protracted  suppuration  from 
the  sac,  which  is  not  dangerous,  it  is  true,  although  there  may  be  an 
extension  of  tbe  suppuration  to  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue, 
which,  from  its  duration,  may  prove  very  annoying ;  even  after  the 
greater  part  of  tlie  wound  is  healed,  a  fine  opening  remains;  through 
this  a  probe  may  be  passed  into  the  sac ;  a  moderate  quantity  of  serum 
is  daily  evacuated  through  this  fistula  of  the  mucous  bursfe.  We  may 
BOmetimea  heal  these  fistula  by  cauterization  with  nitrate  of  silver  and 
compression  by  adhesive  plaster ;  but  in  some  cases  they  are  very  ob- 
stinate. Then  you  may  attempt,  by  injecting  tincture  of  iodine,  to 
excite  a  more  intense  suppuration  of  the  inner  well  of  the  sac,  and 
thus  cause  it  to  atrophy  or  become  adherent ;  but  a  quicker  way  is  to 
introduce  a  blunt-pointed  knife  through  the  fistula  and  slit  up  the 
sac  and  superjacent  skin,  so  as  to  expose  the  whole  interior ;  granula- 
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tions  will  graduallj  spring  up,  and  the  wound  will  finally  beaL  I  d& 
cidedly  prefer  this  method. 

Dropsies  of  the  subcutaneous  mucous  bursas  are  perfectly  analo> 
gous  to  the  above-described  dropsies  of  the  sheaths  of  tendons.  Pei^ 
haps  they  may  occasionally  be  caused  by  pressure  or  blows,  but  in 
many  cases  it  is  impossible  to  find  any  exciting  cause.  Although 
dropsies  may  occur  in  any  of  the  constant,  or  occasionally  in  newly- 
formed  subcutaneous  mucous  bursas,  they  are  particularly  frequent  in 
the  bursa  prsepatellaris,  which,  according  to  Idnhart,  often  consists 
of  two  or  three  mucous  bursee,  lying  over  each  other,  sometimes  en- 
tirely dosed,  at  others  communicating  with  each  other.  Dropsy  of 
the  bursa  prsepatellaris  is  very  easy  to  recognize,  for  the  tumor,  which 
attains  about  the  size  of  a  small  apple,  is  veiy  evidently  situated  on 
the  patella,  and  examination  plainly  shows  that  tiie  sao  containing  the 
fluid  does  not  communicate  with  the  knee-joint.  This  disease  often 
begins  acutely  or  subacutely ;  the  fluid  collects  rapidly,  the  swelling 
is  painful,  the  skin  over  it  is  red,  and  the  patient  cannot  walk  well 
The  terminations  are  various ;  there  is  often  entire  reabsorption  of  the 
fluid,  and  a  return  to  the  normal  state ;  in  other  cases  the  reabsorp- 
tion is  partial,  the  acute  symptoms  subside,  and  the  state  gradually 
becomes  chronic.  Rupture  of  the  sao  is  one  of  the  rarer  terminations ; 
this  may  be  subcutaneous ;  the  fluid  is  emptied  into  the  subcutaneous 
cellular  tissue,  and  induces  diffuse  inflammation.  Rupture  of  both  sao 
and  skin  is  the  rarest  result ;  the  disease  then  runs  the  course  of  a 
punctured  or  incised  wound  of  the  bursa,  of  which  we  have  already 
spoken. 

The  form  of  the  disease  which  is  chronic  from  the  start  is  more 
fr^uent  than  the  acute.  It  begins  slowly,  without  pain,  and  is  more 
frequent  in  old  than  in  young  persons.  In  England  this  chronic 
dropsy  of  the  bursa  prsepatellaris  is  called  ^ housemaid's  knee  \*^  there 
it  is  said  to  occur  particularly  among  the  servant-women  who  have  to 
scrub  the  stairs  on  their  knees.  But  it  seems  to  me  very  doubtful 
whether  this  has  any  effect  on  the  occurrence  of  the  disease,  for  it  has 
been  shown  by  many  anatomists  that  in  a  kneeling  position  the 
weight  of  the  body  does  not  come  on  the  patella,  but  on  the  condyles 
of  the  tibia.  To  bring  the  anterior  surface  of  the  patella  on  the 
ground,  it  would  be  necessary  to  lie  almost  on  the  beUy. 

The  contents  of  these  dropsical  sacs  are  much  less  tenacious  than 
those  of  sheaths  of  the  tendons ;  but  not  unfr^quently  these  sacs  also 
contain  fibrinous  bodies,  which,  on  palpation,  give  a  friction-sound, 
like  that  made  by  starch-meal  when  rubbed  between  the  fingers.  In 
the  course  of  time  the  sac  itself  is  thickened,  the  more  so  the  older 
the  disease. 
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Only  the  acute  cases  come  under  the  surgeon's  notice.  They 
should  be  treated  as  follows :  First  of  all,  the  patient  should  be  kept 
quiet;  then  paint  the  swelling  freely  with  tincture  of  iodine.  Under 
this  treatment  the  dropsy  generally  subsides  rapidly;  any  remaining 
fluid  you  may  attempt  to  remove  by  compression  with  adhesive  plas* 
ter  or  bandages ;  or  you  may  from  the  first  employ  compression  with 
wet  bandages,  or  envelop  the  knee  in  wet  compresses;  mercurial 
salve  and  mercurial  plaster  are  also  of  good  service. 

Chronic  dropsy  of  the  bursa  prsepatellaris  usuaUy  causes  so  little 
inconvenience  that  it  is  generally  of  long  standing  before  it  comes  to 
the  surgeon's  notice.  Most  persons  scarcely  have  their  movements 
impaired  by  the  disease ;  others  say  that  they  tire  sooner  than  for- 
merly in  the  affected  limb.  The  affection  is  usually  limited  to  one 
side,  but  may  attack  both.  It  is  generally  very  difficult  to  cure  chronic 
dropsy  of  the  bursa  prsepatellaris  by  the  remedies  above  mentioned. 
The  trouble  may  be  removed  by  operation.  Tapping  is  no  more  a 
radical  cure  here  than  in  other  dropsies,  as  new  fluid  collects ;  for  tap- 
ping to  prove  efficacious  it  should  be  foUowed  by  injection  of  tincture 
of  iodine.  This  is  free  from  danger,  if  the  patient  subsequently  keeps 
quiet ;  the  result  is  generally  a  radical  cure.  Another  treatment  is 
splitting  up  the  sac,  which  is  followed  by  its  suppuration.  If  the  sac 
be  veiy  thick,  it  is  justifiable  to  extirpate  it  entirely,  which,  however, 
should  be  done  very  carefully  to  avoid  injuring  the  adjacent  capsule 
of  the  joint.  JR,  VoUcmann  has  recommended  a  plan  of  treatment 
which  I  have  often  employed  with  good  results,  L  e.,  forced  compres- 
sion ;  a  well-padded,  hollow  splint  of  tin  or  wood  is  applied  to  the 
back  of  the  knee,  and  the  knee  is  drawn  as  firmly  as  possible  against 
it  by  means  of  flannel  bandages ;  this  compression,  which  usually 
causes  oedema  of  the  foot,  and  sometimes  severe  pain,  should  be  con- 
tinued several  days.  Reabsorption  results,  in  two  or  three  days,  m 
small  hygromata ;  in  six  or  eight  days,  in  large  old  ones.  I  have  seen 
very  good  results  from  this  plan,  not  only  in  hygroma  praepatellare, 
but  also  in  dropsy  of  the  knee ;  in  dropsy  of  the  sheaths  of  the  ten* 
dons  it  rarely  does  any  good. 

[In  chronic  synovitb,  the  most  efficient  form  of  compression  is 
by  the  elastic  bandage,  or  by  moist  sponges  kept  in  place  by  a 
bandage.  This  pressure  can  only  be  continued  from  ten  to  twenty- 
five  minutes  ;  in  the  interval  an  ordinary  bandage  may  be  applied. 
I  have  seen  complete  recovery,  even  after  two  or  three  applications 
of  this  dressing.  Massage,  also,  which  may  be  applied  energetically 
in  such  cases,  is  an  excellent  remedy ;  in  some  respects  even  prefer- 
able to  compression.  It  induces  a  rapid  sero-fibrinous  inflammation, 
which,  with  the  general  increase  of  the  blood  and  lymph  circulation. 
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induces  absorption  of  the  fluid  in  the  joint.  Often  massage  and 
compression  may  be  combined,  and,  in  the  interval,  the  limb  kept 
immovable  by  a  splint. 

When  we  resort  to  injections  into  the  joints,  we  may  try  two-  to 
four-per-cent.  solutions  of  carbolic  acid,  as  being  less  dangerous 
than  iodine,  but  they  also  are  unreliable.  The  solution  should  be 
brought  in  contact  with  the  entire  surface  of  the  synovial  membrane. 
With  this  object,  the  medicament  should  be  introduced  to  the  joint 
through  a  large  trocar,  and  motions  of  flexion  and  extension  made, 
and  the  synovial  sac  distended  by  the  pressure  of  the  injection  ;  the 
fluid  should  be  changed  several  times,  and  Anally  allowed  to  escape, 
or  aspirated  by  depressing  the  irrigator.  Then  the  opening  should 
be  accurately  closed,  and  a  Listeria  dressing  and  a  splint  applied. 
Reaction  may  be  severe,  or  there  may  be  symptoms  of  poisoning 
from  absorption  of  carbolic  acid,  with  symptoms  of  dangerous  col- 
lapse. In  other  cases  the  effect  of  the  carbolic-acid  injection  is  in- 
sufficient, and  the  fluid  reaccumulates. 

Declatj  a  French  physician,  who  published  a  large  book,  in 
1865,  on  the  internal  and  external  employment  of  carbolic  acid, 
claims  that  the  dangerous  symptoms  of  poisoning,  and  the  irritant 
local  effects  observed  from  its  use,  are  due  to  impurities,  and  to  the 
presence  of  cresylic  acid  a,pd  other  corrosive  substances,  which  he 
claims  may  be  removed  by  special  modes  of  preparation. 

At  present,  by  careful  antiseptic  treatment,  ganglia  may  be 
divided  their  whole  length,  the  contents  evacuated,  the  cavity 
washed  with  a  four-per-cent.  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  drained,  and 
a  Listeria  dressing  applied.  It  is  best  to  continue  compression  for 
some  time  after  this  operation,  by  applying  a  plaster  dressing  over 
the  forearm  and  hand,  and  cutting  an  opening  at  the  seat  of  the 
ganglion,  which  may  be  covered  by  a  compress  and  pressure  made 
by  an  elastic  bandage,  while  the  plaster  splint  protects  the  limb 
from  constriction,  and  keeps  it  perfectly  quiet.  After  a  week  the 
dressing  may  be  removed,  the  wound  being  then  healed  and  the 
fluid  not  returning.  Formerly  extirpation  of  a  ganglion  was  con- 
sidered a  dangerous  operation,  and  correctly  so,  as  one  could  not 
know  beforehand  whether  extensive  suppuration  of  the  sheaths  of 
the  tendons,  with  all  its  dangers,  would  follow ;  but  antisepsis  al- 
most certainly  prevents  this.  Hence,  by  its  aid,  we  may  undertake 
removal  of  obstinate  recurrent  ganglia,  even  if  the  sac  comnmni- 
cates  with  the  sheath  of  the  tendon.  Under  such  circumstances, 
the  opening  in  the  tendon-sheath  should  be  closed  with  fine  catgut^ 
and  the  limb  kept  immovable.] 
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LECTURE    XL. 

C.  Chronic  Bheumatio  Inflammation  of  tlie  Joints.— Artliritis  Deformans. — Malum 
CoxsB  Senile.  —  Anatomy,  Different  Formet,  Symptoms,  Diagnosis,  Prognosis, 
Treatment. — Appendix  I.:  Loose  Bodies  in  the  Joints:  1.  Fibrinous  Bodies; 
2.  Cartilaginous  and  Bony  Bodies ;  Symptomatology,  Operations.— Appendix  H.: 
Neuroses  of  the  Joints. 

C.  CHRONIC  RHEUMATIC  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  JOINTS— CHRONIC 
ARTICULAR  RHEUMATISM— ARTHBITE  SfiCHE-RHEUMATIC  GOUT- 
ARTHRITIS  DEFORMANS— MALUM  SENILE  COXiB. 

Yojj  will  be  frightened  at  this  crowd  of  names,  which  all  refer  to 
the  same  anatomical  morbid  changes,  and  you  will  rightly  ask,  Why 
so  many  names  for  the  same  thing?  When  a  disease  has  received  so 
many  designations,  it  is  often  a  sign  that  its  nature  is  not  correctly 
understod,  or  that  there  have  been  various  views  regarding  it  at  dif- 
ferent times ;  but  this  is  not  the  case  here,  for  the  process  has  always 
been  regarded  in  the  same  way,  and  all  observers  fully  agree  in  their 
decisions.  It  will  be  best  to  commence  with  the  anatomy.  The  dis- 
ease chiefly  affects  the  cartilage,  secondarily  the  synovial  membrane 
also,  as  well  as  the  periosteum  and  bone ;  in  most  cases  the  cartilage 
is  primarily  attacked.  The  changes  that  we  find  in  the  cartilage  are 
as  follows :  In  some  places  it  becomes  nodular,  then  rough  on  the 
surfiguse,  may  be  pulled  into  filaments,  and,  when  the  disease  is  far  ad- 
vanced,  it  is  altogether  absent  in  places,  leaving  the  bone  exposed 
quite  smooth  and  polished.  If  you  examine  the  cartilage  that  is  broken 
up  into  filaments,  you  will  find  even  microscopically  that  the  intercel- 
lular substance,  which  should  be  homogeneous,  is  filamentary.  You 
also  find  that  the  cartilage-cavities  are  enlarged  and  contain  cells, 
which  are  dividing  up ;  but  these  cells  are  not  so  small  or  slightly 
developed  as  is  customary  in  cell-foimations  occurring  in  inflamma- 
tions ;  they  are  well  formed,  and  sometimes,  from  a  somewhat  thick- 
ened membrane,  are  recognizable  as  new  cartilage-cells ;  the  changes 
progress  very  slowly,  and  the  newly-formed  cells  go  on  to  a  rather 
higher  grade  of  histological  development  than  in  the  above-described 
forms  of  inflanunation  (Fig.  99) ;  the  intercellular  substance  does  not 
soften,  as  in  inflammations  generally,  but  breaks  up  into  filaments ; 
this  is  a  characteristic  peculiarity  of  the  disease,  but  there  are  also 
various  others.  The  rough  cartilage  does  not  resist  the  friction  of  the 
articular  surfaces,  but  is  gradually  rubbed  through,  and  is  worn  down 
to  the  bone. 

Immediately  under  the  cartOage  there  is  always  a  layer,  even  if  it 
be  very  thin,  of  compact  bony  substance;  Iving  next  to  this  are  the 
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vpoagy  eodfl  of  "the  epiphyses ;  after  the  cartilage  is  destroyed  the 
Motion  affecta  this  layer,  and,  as  a  result  of  the  mechanical  initatioii, 
new  bony  substance  is  formed  ia  this  layer;  imder  the  point  of  irrita- 
tioD  the  medulla  of  the  spongy  substance  ossifies  to  a  slight  extent, 
^10  adjaoeDt  bones  are  gradually  ground  off  by  the  motiODS  in  the 


joint,  but,  as  the  friction  constantly  causes  the  formation  of  new  bone, 
the  part  ground  off  usually  remains  firm  and  smooth,  as  the  hard- 
ening always  precedes  the  atrophy  fix>m  friction  ;  hence,  if  the  jtunt 
remain  movable,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  bone  may  be  worn  o^ 
and  the  defective  articular  surfaoe  of  the  bone  may  still  remain  smooth. 
In  the  hip,  these  ground  surfaces  are  at  the  upper  surface  of  the  head 
of  the  femur,  and  in  the  acetabulum ;  in  the  knee,  they  are  on  the 
condyles,  etc  la  these  changes  the  neck  of  the  femur  may  be  cov- 
ered with  osteophytes  in  some  places,  while  induration  goes  on  at  the 
smooth  surfaces.  The  neck  of  the  femur  may  be  surrounded  by  osteo- 
phytes, and  thus  acquire  a  characteristic  shape.    This  will  sometimes 
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oome  up  in  very  peculiar  forms ;  in  one  place,  atrophy,  in  another, 
formation  of  bone,  in  the  same  case,  alongside  of  each  other  in  the 
same  bone.  The  disease  not  unfrequentlj  begins  as  nodular  prolifera- 
tion of  cartilage,  and  ends  with  atrophy  of  cartilage.  I  think  you  are 
already  acquainted  with  this  combination  of  atrophy  and  new  forma- 
tion in  chronic  inflammatory  processes ;  only  call  to  mind  caries,  the 
type  of  ulcerative  processes ;  there  we  also  saw  destruction  going  on 
at  the  ulcerated  surface,  and  extensive  new  formations  around  it. 

The  above  changes  in  the  cartilage  and  bone  are  accompanied  by 
some  in  the  synovial  membrane,  which,  however,  do  not  differ  much 
from  those  in  chronic  dropsy  of  the  joint ;  this  contains  a  slightly-in- 
creased amount  of  synovia,  which  is  cloudy,  thin,  and  mixed  with  the 
ground-down  particles  of  cartilage.  The  membrane  itself  is  thick- 
ened, slightly  vascular,  the  elongated  tufts  alone  have  more  vascular 
loops  in  their  apices.  Parts  about  the  joint  may  participate  in  the  in- 
flammation— periosteum,  tendons,  and  muscles.  These  occasionally 
ossify  very  slowly,  so  that  the  ends  of  the  bones  are  often  covered  with 
bony  masses ;  this  bony  proliferation  is  sometimes  very  extensive.  The 
form  of  these  osteophytes  is  very  different  from  those  with  which  we 
are  already  acquainted ;  they  are  flat  and  roundish,  not  shaped  like 
pointed  stalactites,  but  look  like  a  fluid  which  had  been  poured  out 
and  stifliened  while  flowing ;  moreover,  they  are  not  so  porous  as  other 
osteophytes,  but  all  the  layers  are  of  more  compact  bony  substance. 
From  these  peculiarities,  which  you  will  at  once  notice  on  seeing  a 
series  of  preparations,  the  appearance  of  this  variety  of  articular  dis- 
ease is  even  exteriorly  so  characteristic  that,  on  seeing  a  macerated 
preparation  of  the  bones,  you  would  at  once  recognize  the  disease 
without  knowing  any  thing  of  the  special  case. 

In  this  disease  the  new  formation  of  bone  probably  takes  such  a 
peculiar  form,  first,  because  the  process  of  development  is  so  slow ; 
secondly,  because  here  the  ossification  is  not  preceded  by  any  special 
vascularity,  as  in  osteophytes  forming  during  the  union  of  fractures 
in  caries,  necrosis,  ostitis,  etc. ;  if  a  tissue  be  very  vascular  when  it 
ossifies,  a  porous  bony  substance  must  be  formed,  for  the  more  vessels 
there  are  the  more  holes  there  will  be  in  the  bones.  But  in  arthritis 
deformans  the  ossification  is  not  preceded  by  any  considerable  new 
formation  of  vessels,  the  tissues  ossify  mostly  just  as  they  are ;  perios- 
teum, tendons,  even  the  capsule,  ligaments,  and  muscles,  and  all  this 
goes  on  very  slowly ;  this  is  why  the  bone  formed  is  firmer.  Sometimes 
also  in  the  vicinity  of  the  bone  in  the  midst  of  the  subserous  cellular 
tissue  detached  points  of  bone  form,  which  for  a  long  time  remain 
isolated  round  pieces ;  subsequently  they  may  perhaps  unite  with  the 
other  bony  masses ;  then  they  look  as  if  glued  on,  and  fix>m  the  form 
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of  the  boD}'  growth  we  ma;^  o^n  tell  the  course  of  its  foimation, 
Tliese  periarticular  bon^  formations  may  cause  entire  dislocation  of 
the  joint  and  force  it  into  an  abaonnal,  half-luxated  position ;  thej 


may  even  render  it  entirely  immovable.  Sometimes  these  osseous 
formations  grow  into  the  joint,  loosen  from  tlieir  attachments,  and 
become  loose  bodies  in  the  joint;  of  which  we  shall  speak  hereafter. 
Lastly,  chronic  dropsy  may  accompany  this  affection  also,  and  you 
may  readily  understand  that,  from  all  these  concurring  circumstances, 
the  joint  may  become  so  deformed  as  justly  to  deserve  the  name 
''arthritis  defonnans."  But,  I  again  repeat,  that  all  these  pathologi- 
cal changes  never  lead  to  suppuration. 

We  now  come  to  the  clinical  appearance  of  this  peculiar  disease. 
According  to  my  experience,  I  should  distinguish  three  forms  of  tbe 
disease  :  one,  which  is  usually  polyarticular  and  accompanied  by  con- 
traction of  the  muscles ;  a  second,  which  comes  in  one  joint  in  yoimg 
and  middle-aged  persons ;  and  a  third,  which  only  occurs  in  old  age. 

1,  Polyarticular  chronic  rheumatism  (arthrite  s^che,  rheumatis- 
mus  nodosus,  rheumatic  gout)  attacks  young  or  middle-aged  persons; 
it  is  more  frequent  in  women  than  in  men,  and  in  poor  than  in  rich' 
people;  badly-nourished,  aniemic  persona  are  especially  liable  to  it; 
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it  may  originate  in  acute  articular  rheumatism  or  in  a  gonorrhcsal  in* 
flammation  of  the  joint;  after  the  termination  of  the  acute  or  sub- 
acute disease  of  the  joints,  stifbess,  pain,  and  swelling,  remain  in  some 
of  the  joints,  most  frequently  in  the  knees.  But  the  disease  may  be 
chronic  firom  the  start,  with  moderate,  imsteady  pains  in  the  joints. 
At  first  the  patients  use  their  limbs  very  well ;  but  in  the  course  of 
months  and  years  the  mobility  gradually  decreases ;  after  exertion  and 
catching  cold,  subacute  dropsies  of  the  joint  come  on,  a  part  of  the  fluid 
may  be  reabsorbed ;  but  the  joint  always  remains  somewhat  stifler  after 
every  exacerbation,  sometimes  also  it  is  enlarged.  In  the  morning, 
when  the  patient  rises,  the  limbs  are  so  stiff  as  to  be  scarcely  mov- 
able, though,  after  a  few  efforts,  he  gets  along  better  for  the  rest  of 
the  day,  but  toward  evening  the  joint  again  becomes  painfuL  Now  a 
new  symptom  gradually  arises ;  the  muscles  atrophy,  the  legs  become 
thinner,  and  are  fixed  in  a  flexed  position ;  the  atrophying  muscles 
have  great  inclination  to  contract,  which  is  constantly  favored  by  the 
abnormal  position  of  the  joint.  Meantime,  the  general  health  of  the 
patient  remains  perfect;  his  appetite  and  digestion  are  good;  he 
grows  fat,  and  only  has  fever  when  there  is  an  exacerbation  of  the 
joint-trouble.  The  joint  is  not  very  painful  on  pressure ;  if  it  be 
movable,  we  may  feel  and  hear  friction  and  grating  sounds.  This  goes 
on  for  years.  Finally,  ihe  patients  emaciate  greatly,  the  joints  be- 
come deformed  and  stiff,  or,  as  the  laity  say,  "all  drawn  up;"  if  the 
disease  be  in  the  hips  or  knees,  they  are  bed-ridden,  but  with  proper 
care  may  live  for  years;  the  knee,  hip,  wrist,  ankle,  and  shoulder 
joints,  are  most  frequently  attacked. 

2.  Arthritis  deformans  is  almost  always  monarucular,  rarely  it 
attacks.similar  joints  on  both  sides ;  it  occurs  in  persons  otherwise 
healthy  and  strong ;  I  have  seen  it  somewhat  more  frequently  in  men 
than  in  women.  This  form  received  its  name  firom  the  fact  that  in  it 
the  periarticular  periosteal  formation  of  bone  and  the  grotmd  surfaces 
become  so  extensive  that  the  joint  is  deformed.  I  have  seen  the  dis- 
ease once  in  the  hip,  in  both  knees  of  the  same  person,  once  in  the 
foot  and  elbow,  and  twice  in  the  shoulder.  Usually  there  is  no  assign- 
able cause ;  in  some  cases  it  was  preceded  by  luxations  or  sprains. 
These  joints  are  generally  painless,  stiff,  dropsical,  and  often  contain 
loose  bony  bodies,  and  the  synovial  membrane  may  be  covered  with 
fatty  tufts. 

3.  Malum  coxes  senile.  If  the  disease  attack  old  people,  it  is 
usually  somewhat  milder  than  the  bad  forms  of  chronic  rheumatism. 
The  hip  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  disease,  hence  the  name  "  malum 
ooxBB  senile,**  but  it  also  comes  in  the  shoulder,  knees,  and  elbows,  but 
especially  in  the  fingers  and  great  toes  of  old  people.     Its  commence* 
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ment  is  iisuallj  chronic,  there  is  little  pain,  but  much  stiffness ;  more 
rarely  the  initial  stage  is  acute ;  at  first,  the  patients  often  complain 
onlj  of  stiffness,  especially  in  the  morning ;  after  the  joint  has  been 
used,  it  grows  more  movable,  the  friction  is  often  so  marked  that  the 
patient  calls  the  physician's  attention  to  it.  Attacks  ivith  severe  pain 
and  slight  fe/er  are  most  common  where  the  fingers  are  the  chief  seat 
of  the  disease ;  in  the  course  of  years  the  finger- joints  are  much  de- 
formed. The  great  toe  is  dislocated  outwardly,  and  the  bony  deposits 
on  the  bead  of  the  first  metatarsal  bone  become  very  prominent.  If 
the  disease  develop  in  the  hip,  the  patients  limp  slightly ;  in  old  per- 
sons the  bony  deposits  are  generally  insignificant ;  but  the  thigh  is 
gradually  shortened,  from  the  wearing  down  of  the  head  of  the  femur 
and  the  acetabulum ;  the  muscles  atrophy,  the  hip  gradually  grows 
stiff;  but  this  may  not  take  place  lor  years.  The  disease  is  much 
more  frequent  in  men  than  in  women,  and  thin  people  are  most  liable 
to  it.  It  is  rarely  accompanied  by  disease  of  other  organs,  particu- 
larly the  internal  ones,  but  the  affection  is  not  unfrequently  found  in 
persons  predisposed  to  chalky  deposits  and  abnormal  ossifications; 
rigidity  of  the  arteries,  ossification  of  the  ribs  and  intervertebral  car- 
tilages, and  anterior  spinal  ligaments,  are  often  present  in  patients  suf- 
fering from  malum  senile. 

The  diagnosis  is  easy;  after  the  above  description  you  would  not 
readily  mistake  the  disease.  If  the  affection  attack  a  single  joint  in 
a  young  person,  we  may  at  first  be  doubtful  if  it  is  a  case  of  fungous 
inflammation  or  of  arthritis  deformans ;  but,  after  further  observation, 
the  diagnosis  will  be  easy.  In  the  later  stages  it  might  also  be  mis- 
taken for  fungous  inflammation,  with  caries  sicca,  where  we  also  find 
atrophy  of  the  muscles  and  friction  in  the  joint,  and  which  al^o  runs 
a  very  chronic  course  in  young  and  otherwise  healthy  subjects;  but  in 
caries  sicca  there  are  never  such  extensive  deposits  around  the  joint, 
as  in  arthritis  deformans,  and,  even  when  of  long  dilation,  the  latter 
shows  no  tendency  to  suppuration.  When  the  chronic  rheumatio 
articular  inflammation  occurs  on  both  sides,  or  attacks  several  joints 
at  once,  and  is  accompanied  by  the  reflex  contraction  of  the  muscles 
due  to  irritation  of  the  synovial  membrane,  the  disease  cannot  be  mis- 
taken. Rheumatismus  nodosus  is  often  confounded  with  gout,  because 
the  effect  of  the  two  diseases  on  the  hands  and  feet  is  somewhat  simi- 
lar. But  gout  is  so  characterized  by  its  specific  attacks,  and  by  the 
excretion  of  uric  acid,  that  it  should  be  regarded  as  a  different  disease; 
we  have  already  spoken  about  this. 

The  pro f/n  08 is  of  polyarticular  rheumatism  is  very  bad  as  regards 
recovery ;  when  it  attacks  old  persons,  I  consider  it  entirely  incurable. 
In  young  patients,  by  very  careful,  persistent  treatment,  the  disease 
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may  sometimes  be  arrested  at  a  certidn  point,  and  slight  improvement 
be  attained ;  but  even  tliis  is  very  difficult,  only  a  few  cases  are  entire* 
ly  cured.  These  unfavorable  results  are  due  to  the  anatomical  prod< 
ucts  of  this  disease ;  the  worn-down  cartilage  and  bone  are  not  re- 
placed,  the  bony  deposits  are  not  reabsorbed,  they  are  too  firm  and 
solid ;  the  nutrition  of  the  muscles  fails  to  be  excited  by  the  natural 
motion  of  the  limbs,  for  they  are  almost  too  weak  to  put  in  action  the 
stiff  limbs.  When  you  have  such  a  patient  to  treat,  arm  yourself  with 
patience,  and  be  not  surprised  if  he  consults  first  one  then  another 
physician,  and  finally  all  the  quacks  about,  and  lastly  blames  you  for 
the  origin  and  extent  of  his  disease. 

Of  course,  even  these  patients  must  be  treated ;  the  surgeon  cannot 
pick  out  the  curable  cases,  the  inciutible  and  dying  also  have  claims 
for  his  aid,  and  where  we  cannot  aid  we  should  at  least  tiy  to  alleviate 
and  mitigate  the  disease.  Chronic  rheumatic  inflammation  of  the 
joints,  by  its  simultaneous  occurrence  at  different  points,  shows  that 
it  is  not  due  to  a  local  injury,  acting  on  a  special  joint,  but  frequently 
at  least  to  a  constitutional  cause ;  the  enigmatical  rheumatic  diathesis 
is  often  blamed  for  the  tendency  to  inflammation  of  the  serous  mem- 
branes, and  exudations  in  the  joints  and  muscles,  hence  we  employ 
antirheumatic  remedies.  The  persistent  employment  of  iodide  of  pot- 
ash, of  colchicum  and  aconite,  of  diaphoretics  and  diuretics,  is  rec- 
ommended, although  little  benefit  has  been  observed  from  them ;  but 
there  is  nothing  else  that  is  better,  at  least  nothing  to  act  specially  on 
the  rheumatism.  Besides  these  remedies,  and  those  called  for  by 
special  peculiarities  of  the  case,  warm  baths  are  highly  recommended, 
particularly  the  indifferent  thermal  baths :  Wildbad  in  WUrtemberg, 
Wildbad-Gastein,  Baden  in  Zurich,  Baden-Baden,  Teplitz,  Ragaz  in 
St  Gallen ;  besides  these,  salt-baths  may  be  given,  especially  where 
there  is  commencing  muscular  atrophy.  Special  attention  should  be 
paid  to  the  climate  of  these  watering-places,  for  aU  of  these  patients 
are  very  sensitive  to  cold,  damp  weather.  Hot  sulphur  springs  should 
be  tried  very  carefully,  and  given  up  at  once  if  a  subacute  attack  occur 
after  their  use.  If  the  patient  live  in  a  climate  where  the  winter  is 
cold  and  damp,  he  should  be  sent  to  winter  in  Italy,  but,  for  fear  of 
possible  cold  weather,  should  only  go  to  places  like  Nice,  Naples,  Pa- 
lermo, etc.,  where  the  houses  are  well  built.  Damp  dwellings  should 
be  most  carefully  shunned.  The  patient  should  keep  warm,  always 
wear  wool  next  the  body,  and  the  affected  joints  should  be  wrapped 
in  flannel.  Water-cures  are  much  recommended,  and  show  some  suc- 
cessful cures ;  when  sensibly  used  by  physicians,  and  not  simply  by 
proprietors  of  the  establishments,  they  are  certainly  appropriate,  and 
often  prove  peculiarly  advantageous  by  hardening  the  patient,  and 
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rendering  him  less  susceptible  to  external  influences,  especially  to 
catching  cold ;  moreover,  drinking  quantities  of  water,  and  the  wrap- 
ping up  after  the  baths,  have  a  diuretic  and  diaphoretic  effect ;  besides, 
this  mode  of  treatment  has  the  advantage  that  patients  will  follow  it 
out  oonscientiouslj  and  perseveringly,  while  they  soon  tire  of  taking 
medicines ;  as  is  well  known,  hydropaths  soon  become  enraptured  with 
the  system,  and  are  very  satisfactory  patients  even  where  the  treat* 
ment  is  unsuccessfiiL  Hence,  if  the  patient  be  not  too  much  debili- 
tated, and  have  no  disinclination  to  the  treatment  (as  sometimes 
happens),  it  should  be  tried,  but  should  be  continued  at  least  a  year 
to  be  of  any  real  benefit.  Russian  vapor-baths  have  also  been  success- 
ful in  some  cases,  as  have  also  pine-needle  baths.  In  badly-nourished 
patients  the  disease  has  also  been  cured  by  cod-liver  oil,  quinine,  and 
iron.  For  local  treatment  we  may  rub  in  various  things — ^the  friction 
is  doubtless  the  most  important  part  of  the  application ;  you  may  use 
iodine-ointment,  simple  grease,  volatile  liniment,  etc.  Strong  deriva- 
tive remedies  are  of  no  use,  and  even  tincture  of  iodine  is  only  bene* 
ficial  in  subacute  attacks,  in  which  cases  blisters  may  also  be  tried 
Be  careful  about  appljdng  powerful  irritants  to  the  joint ;  in  chronic, 
torpid  cases  douches  may  prove  very  efficacious ;  even  hot  or  steam 
douches  and  local  sulphur-baths  have  proved  beneficial  in  some  cases ; 
but  in  other  cases  even  the  mildest  shower-bath,  from  a  foot  high, 
proves  too  irritating;  we  cannot  always  prophesy  the  effect,  the 
patient  should  try  it  carefully  under  the  supervision  of  the  surgeon  ; 
as  soon  as  pain  is  excited,  the  douche  should  be  stopped,  and,  after  a 
period  of  rest,  be  tried  with  new  precautions ;  if  the  pains  come  on 
again,  and  increase,  the  douches  had  best  be  given  up. 

Should  the  limbs  be  kept  at  rest  or  moved  ?  For  various  reasons 
perfect  rest  is  not  desirable :  first,  because  the  joint  would  become 
stiff,  often  in  a  very  unfavorable  position ;  secondly,  because  absolute 
rest  still  more  increases  the  atrophy  of  the  muscles.  Moderate  motion, 
both  passive  and  active,  avoiding  the  excitation  of  pain  or  fatigue, 
should  be  made ;  the  patient  may  make  the  passive  motions  with  his 
own  hands,  or  with  the  very  ingenious  machine  invented  by  Sonnet 
for  this  purpose.  Lastly,  we  must  add  something  about  muscular 
atrophy.  We  attempt  to  strengthen  the  muscles  by  friction,  elec- 
tricity, and  regulated  movements  both  active  and  passive ;  here  cura- 
tive gymnastics  sometimes  prove  beneficial.  But,  to  be  of  benefit, 
any  of  these  methods  of  treatment  must  be  followed  perseveringly. 

From  this  therapeutical  review  you  see  we  are  not  poor  in  reme- 
dies that  may  prove  serviceable  in  chronic  rheumatism,  but  all  these 
modes  of  treatment  are  expensive  and  often  unattainable  by  poor 
patients,  and,  as  this  class  are  peculiarly  liable  to  the  disease,  they 
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are  very  unhappily  situated  in  regard  to  it.  Since  dry,  warm  air,  good 
nourishment,  protection  from  catching  cold,  and  baths,  are  seldom 
to  be  found  in  the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  and  since  these  are  ab- 
solute necessities  for  the  treatment,  the  prescription  of  expensive 
medicines  is  a  pure  waste  of  money.  Still,  I  again  repeat,  the  sooner 
these  patients  come  under  treatment,  the  more  recent  the  disease,  the 
more  you  may  expect  from  treatment.  You  may  sometimes  arrest 
the  disease.  If  the  malady  be  already  far  advanced,  its  arrest  is  more 
difficult,  and  a  cure  is  rarely  to  be  expected.  I  believe  that  most 
cases  of  malum  coxse  senile  are  incurable ;  still,  even  there  the  above 
remedies  form  the  rational  treatment.  Arthritis  deformans  monar- 
ticularis  is  incurable.  If  the  joint  be  much  deformed,  you  may  resect 
it  or  amputate  the  limb. 

[In  the  elbow- joint  the  abnormal  mobility  caused  by  smoothing 
off  of  the  bone  is  particularly  noticeable  ;  in  typical  cases  the  bones 
of  the  joint  may  readily  be  luxated  in  any  direction,  and  by  trac- 
tion on  the  forearm  may  be  separated  two  centimetres  ;  the  elbow 
forms  a  wabbling  joint,  in  the  strictest  sense,  on  which  the  muscles 
no  longer  have  any  effect ;  their  points  of  insertion  being  approxi- 
mated, the  muscles  prove  too  long  for  normal  function. 

Joint  affections  of  syphilitic  nature  occasionally  occur  under  the 
form  of  arthritis  deformans  ;  these  neither  belong  to  the  acute  pe- 
riod immediately  after  infection,  nor  to  the  results  of  development 
of  a  bony  gumma.  Their  existence  is  denied  by  some  surgeons,  in- 
correctly I  am  sure  from  my  own  experience.  For  I  have  occa- 
sionally seen,  in  children  with  hereditary  syphilis,  chronic  articular 
inflammations,  especially  of  the  knee-joint,  and  symmetrical,  char- 
acterized by  moderate  collection  of  fluid  and  considerable  thicken- 
ing of  the  ends  of  the  bones,  particularly  of  the  condyles  of  the 
femur.  These  have  no  tendency  to  suppurate,  they  are  moderately 
painful,  the  increased  size  of  the  epiphyses  impedes  motion,  espe- 
cially perfect  extension  ;  that  these  processes  are  of  specific  na- 
ture is  shown  by  the  frequent  coincident  occurrence  of  iritis,  and 
by  the  striking  results  from  antisyphilitic  treatment,  especially  by 
iodide  of  potash,  without  local  applications  ;  thickening  of  the  ends 
of  the  bone  disappears  quickly.  I  know  of  no  post-mortem  ex- 
aminations of  such  cases.  Besides  these  there  are  cases  of  syphilitic 
disease  of  the  joints,  also  more  particularly  of  the  knee  where  the 
cartilage  is  destroyed  and  largely  replaced  by  hard,  filamentary, 
brawny  connective  tissue  ;  the  whole  synovia  is  thickened,  covered 
with  tufted  proliferations,  which,  however,  have  not  the  character 
of  fungous  granulations,  but  consist  of  firm  connective  tissue  and  fat ; 
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the  bones  remain  unchanged.  The  clinical  syraptoms  are  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  those  of  arthritis  deformans ;  moderate  pain 
and  impairment  of  motion  only  have  been  observed ;  there  is  no 
suppuration  ;  the  disease  is  seen  in  young  persons  (twenty-five  to 
thirty  years),  and  accompanied  by  other  tertiary  affections.  This 
disease  differs  from  arthritis  deformans  by  the  absence  of  filamen- 
tation  and  proliferation  in  the  cartilage  and  the  smoothing  off  of 
the  articular  surfaces.] 


APPENDIX  I. 

LOOSE  BODIES  IN  THE  JOINTS  (MURES  ARTICULARES). 

By  these  loose  bodies  in  the  joints,  we  mean  more  or  less  firm 
bodies,  forming  in  a  joint.  We  exclude  foreign  bodies  entering  the 
joint  from  without,  such  as  needles,  bullets,  etc.,  or  detached  pieces 
of  bone,  lying  loose  in  the  joint.  There  are  two  varieties  of  loose 
bodies  :  1.  Small,  oval  bodies,  resembling  melon-seeds  or  irregular  in 
shape,  which  usually  form  in  large  numbers,  and  on  microscopical  ex- 
amination are  found  to  consist  of  fibrine.  These  form  in  joints  with 
chronic  dropsy,  and  are  deposits  from  the  qualitatively  and  quantita* 
tively  abnormal  synovia,  just  as  the  analogous  bodies  are  in  dropsy 
of  the  sheath  of  the  tendons  ;  blood-clots  may  also  possibly  serve  as 
a  source  of  origin  of  such  bodies.  Tliis  form  of  loose  bodies  never 
requires  any  operation  ;  it  is  simply  an  accidental  accompaniment  of 
hydrops  articulorum  chronicus.  Occasionally  we  may  predict  their 
presence  from  finding  soft  friction  when  palpating  the  joint ;  this  does 
not  change  the  treatment  of  chronic  articular  dropsy,  and  only  com* 
plicates  it  in  that  it  renders  more  difficult  the  eventual  reduction  of 
the  joint  to  its  normal  size. 

2.  The  other  variety  of  articular  bodies  is  of  cartilaginous  firm- 
ness, generally  containing  bone-nuclei,  sometimes  adherent,  at  others 
quite  loose  in  the  joint  The  form  is  quite  varied,  being  sometimes 
very  odd.  The  name  "joint  mouse'*  (Gelenkmaus)  may  have  arisen 
from  some  accidental  shape,  resembling  a  mouse.  [These  loose 
bodies  are  usually  about  the  size  of  a  small  bean  or  an  almond  ;  in 
the  Vienna  Museum  is  one  about  as  large  as  the  calcaneus,  which 
is  attached  by  a  pedicle  to  the  capsule  of  the  knee-joint.  One 
we  found  in  the  knee  of  an  old  woman  was  almost  as  large  as  the 
patella,  and  caused  but  little  suffering.]  These  bodies  are  always 
rounded,  but  seldom  regularly  oval  or  round,  being  usually  nodular 
or  warty  ;  their  shape  is  that  of  the  osteophytes  in  arthritis  defor- 
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maoB.  Microscopicallj  ihej  coDBist  of  a  thin  covermg  of  true  filameu- 
tary  or  hyaline  cartilage,  which,  from  the  centre,  ossifies,  or  sometinieB 
only  calcifies.  Aa  these  cartilages  are  mostly  organized,  they  cannot 
be  regarded  as  deposits  from  the  synovia;  but,  even  if  found  quite 
free,  they  must  fonnerly  have 

been  connected  with  and  have  ^"'  "*• 

formed  in  living  tissue,  and  sub- 
sequently become  detached. 
The  actual  process  is  as  fol- 
lows :  These  bodies  are  mostly 
osteophytes,  which  have  en- 
tered the  joint  from  withdut ; 
rarely  they  form  in  the  apices 
of  the  synovial  tufts.  Even 
normally  there  are  sometimes 
cartilage-cells  in  the  tufts; 
these  may  proliferate,  and 
thus  in  the  tuft  we  should 
have  a  cartilage-nucleus,  a 
cartilage-tumor,  an  enchon- 
droma,  which  subsequently  os- 
eifies  from  the  centre.  For  a 
time  this  tumor  remains  at- 
tached to  the  tuft,  but  finally 
it  breaks  off  and  then  lies 
loose  in  the  joint.  But  by  far 
the  most  frequent  form  of  these 
articular  bodies  is  from  the  fot^ 
mation  of  ossifying  cartilages 
(osteophytes)  in  the  oa'^isule 
of  the  joint  immediately  un- 
der the   synovial    membrane, 

which  may  enter  the  joint  and  finally  tear  loose  and  become  free;  It 
is  probable  that, when  once  detached  and  lying  free  in  the  joint,  these 
bodies  do  not  grow  any  more  ;  although  it  is  not  impossible  that  they 
might  derive  their  nutriment  from  the  synovia.  The  development  of 
loose  bodies  is  always  accompanied  by  some  dropsy  of  the  joint;  per- 
haps the  latter  is  occasionally  the  primary  disease.  Loose  bodies 
occur  almost  exclusively  in  the  hnee-joint,  and  only  in  adult  patients ; 
they  are  very  rare,  perhaps  the  rarest  of  articular  discase».  There  i« 
an  undoubted  connection  between  ihe  formation  of  articular  carti- 
lages, arthritis  deformans,  and  hydrarthrus.  These  diseases  are  of  the 
same  class,  and  from  a  possibly  congenital  or  developed  general  diath 
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esis  they  form  a  contrast  to  the  fungous  and  fungous-sappuratiire 
articular  inflammations. 

The  symptoms  which  may  be  considered  as  characteristic  of  the 
existence  of  free  bodies  in  the  joint  are  as  follows  :  The  patient  has 
long  had  moderate  dropsy  of  the  knee-joint,  and,  while  walking,  sud- 
dei^y  has  a  severe  pain,  which  prevents  his  walking  for  the  time  be- 
ing ;  the  knee  stands  between  flexion  and  extension,  and  cannot  be 
moved  till  it  has  been  rubbed  in  a  certain  way.  This  symptom  is  due 
to  the  loose  body  being  caught  between  the  bones  forming  the  joint, 
between  the  semiltmar  cartilages,  or  in  one  of  the  synovial  sacs.  But, 
even  before  this,  these  patients  usually  complain  for  weeks  or  months 
of  weakness  or  slight  pain  in  the  knee,  and,  as  already  stated,  exami- 
nation will  generally  show  a  slight  amount  of  dropsy  there.  From 
the  peculiar  mode  of  occurrence  and  subsidence  of  the  pain,  the  pa- 
tients themselves  often  suspect  that  there  is  a  movable  body  in  their 
knee-joint ;  not  unfrequenily  they  can  feel  it  distinctly,  and  can,  by 
certain  motions  of  the  joint,  render  it  perceptible  to  the  surgeon*  In 
other  cases  the  suigeon  does  not  feel  the  body  till  after  several  ex- 
aminations, and  can  move  it  around  in  various  directions ;  it  often 
disappears  again,  and  it  may  be  several  days  or  weeks  before  it  again 
comes  in  a  position  where  it  can  be  felt  These  symptoms  only  be- 
come very  evident  when  the  body  is  detached.  While  still  adherent, 
or,  if  too  large  to  be  caught  as  above  mentioned,  it  causes  little  or  no 
difficulty. 

Hence,  although  the  inconveniences  of  a  loose  body  and  of  a  mod- 
erate dropsy  of  the  knee-joint  are  not  always  great,  and  do  not 
increase  spontaneously,  or  go  on  to  suppurative  inflammation,  and 
only  have  occasional  subacute  inflammation,  with  serous  effusion  after 
some  exciting  cause,  still,  in  other  cases,  the  pain  from  the  squeezing, 
and  the  anxiety  about  being  constantly  liable  to  it,  are  so  great  that 
many  patients  imperatively  demand  aid. 

The  attempt  to  fix  these  bodies  by  adhesive  inflammation,  induced 
either  by  a  compressive  bandage,  tincture  of  iodine,  or  blisters,  has 
had  little  success.  The  operation  consists  in  the  extraction  of  the 
foreign  body ;  it  is  done  as  follows :  The  loose  body  is  pressed  tightly 
under  the  skin,  at  one  side  of  the  joint;  the  skin  over  it  is  then 
pressed  strongly  upward,  and  put  still  more  on  the  stretch ;  then  cut 
through  the  skin  and  capsule  down  on  to  the  body,  and  let  the  latter 
spring  out,  or  lift  it  out  with  an  elevator  (perhaps  an  ear-spoon,  as 
Fock  has  done) ;  instantly  close  the  wound  with  the  finger,  extend 
the  leg,  let  the  skin  retiun  to  its  normal  position,  so  that  the  cut  in 
it  lies  lower  than  in  the  capsule,  and  the  two  wounds  do  not  commu- 
nicate directly ;  the  skin-wound  is  now  to  be  closed  with  sutures  and 
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plasters,  and  the  limb  extended  on  a  splint ;  a  plaster-splint  would  be 
very  suitable  here ;  one  might  be  made  with  a  large  opening  and 
applied  even  before  the  operation.  According  to  the  symptoms  of 
inflammation  that  arise,  the  treatment  for  traumatic  inflammations  of 
the  joint  is  to  be  instituted.  In  former  times  these  operations  were 
very  unfortunate  ;  they  were  not  unfrequently  followed  by  severe 
inflammations  of  the  joint,  and  occasionally  the  surgeon  had  to  con- 
gratulate himself  if  he  saved  the  patient's  life  by  amputating  at  the 
thigh.  The  modes  of  operation  were  often  changed  ;  finally  that 
above  described,  which  is  the  simplest,  carried  the  day.  Fock  per- 
formed this  operation  five  times,  always  with  success.  The  symptoms 
of  inflammation  were  insignificant,  and  the  patients  could  usually 
return  to  their  occupations  in  a  few  weeks.  As  in  the  extraction  of 
cataract  or  vesical  calculus,  much  depends  on  the  operation  being 
well  performed  and  without  much  bleeding  or  other  hinderance.  If  a 
loose  body  causes  no  inconvenience,  we  may  apply  a  knee-cap  to 
limit  the  dropsy  and  give  the  joint  a  certain  amount  of  firmness,  so 

that  there  shall  not  be  too  much  motion ;  this  often  gives  the  patient 
great  rest. 

APPENDIX  n. 

NEUB08E9  OF  THE  JOINTS. 

By  neuroses  and  neuralgias  we  mean  diseases  characterized  by 
typical  or  irregular  pains  whose  causes  we  cannot  find  in  any  change 
of  tissue.  We  assume  that  there  is  a  functional  disturbance  in 
the  nerves  without  morphological  changes.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
there  are  purely  functional  disturbances,  which  we  call  weakness 
and  irritation,  in  the  tissues,  and  especially  in  the  nerves,  where  for 
our  senses,  even  with  all  modern  aids,  no  morphological  or  chemi- 
cal changes  are  discoverable,  either  during  life  or  after  death.  We 
cannot  say  if  such  changes  do  nevertheless  exist ;  what  we  cannot 
perceive  with  our  senses  does  not  exist  for  us.  So  that  state  of  the 
joint  where  there  is  pain  for  which  we  can  find  no  physical  cause  is 
called  a  "  neurosis  of  the  joint."  The  pains  are  never  typical,  i.  e., 
occurring  at  certain  hours  of  the  day  in  paroxysms,  as  in  neuralgia 
of  the  ttigeminus,  for  example.  Brodie  first  classed  neuroses  of  the 
joints  as  special  diseases.  Esmarch^  Stromeyer^  and  Wernher  have 
of  late  paid  special  attention  to  these  affections ;  according  to  them, 
the  group  should  also  include  those  cases,  with  slight  but  still  per- 
ceptible anatomical  changes,  where  pain  and  functional  disturbance 
are  the  chief  symptoms,  and  tlieir  severity  is  out  of  proportion  to  the 
apparent  causes  of  disease.     This  would  place  neuroses  of  the  joints 
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among  hypersesthesias  with  their  reflex  complications  ;  in  short, 
would  class  them  with  hysteria  and  hypochondria.  The  cases  that  I 
have  seen,  which  from  the  descriptions  of  authors  were  to  be  placed 
in  this  class,  I  formerly  regarded  as  slight  diseases  of  the  joints, 
whose  symptoms  were  exaggerated  in,  or  even  simulated  by,  hyster- 
ical women  and  girls,  or  sometimes  as  commencing  and  not  yet  well- 
defined  diseases  of  joints  or  bones  ;  and  lastly,  sometimes  as  great 
sensitiveness  remaining  after  the  disease  had  run  its  course.  Jt  is 
well  to  have  a  name  for  this  group  of  cases,  but  they  are  not  all  to 
be  viewed  from  the  same  point  or  treated  in  the  same  way.  Gen- 
eral medical  experience  and  knowledge  of  human  nature  must  aid 
roost  in  the  treatment  of  hysterical  patients ;  the  peculiarities  and 
persistence  of  women  in  carrying  out  simulated  contractions  and 
spasms  is  incredible  to  any  one  but  an  experienced  physician.  Hys- 
teria is  really  a  mental  disease,  often  incurable,  or  only  temporarily 
curable.  For  lessening  the  sensitiveness  of  joints  we  may  try  cold 
douches,  baths,  sea-baths,  or  active  use  of  the  joint ;  the  last  is 
especially  advised  by  Eamarch.  Still,  in  just  such  neuroses,  which 
had  remained  after  disease  of  the  joints,  I  have  seen  beneficial  ef- 
fects from  thermal  mud-baths  and  electrical  treatment.  Benefit  may 
also  be  expected  from  massage. 


LECTURE    XLI. 

ADcbyloses :  Varictios,  Anatomy,  DiugnosiSf  Treatment;  Gradual  Forced  Extension ; 

Operations  with  the  Knife. 

You  know  that  by  anchylosis  we  mean  a  stiflF  joint,  but  I  must  add 
that  this  designation  is  used  only  when  the  process  which  causes  the 
stiffness  of  the  joint  has  ceased  ;  that  is,  when  the  limitation  or  total 
loss  of  mobility  of  the  joint  is  the  only  morbid  symptom  present.  For 
instance,  if  during  an  inflammation  of  the  knee  or  hip  the  limb  be 
strongly  flexed  by  involuntary  continuous  contraction  of  the  muscles, 
and  the  joint  cannot  be  extended  on  account  of  the  pain,  although 
it  should  be  mechanically  possible,  we  do  not  call  it  anchylosis  of 
the  joint,  but  articular  inflammation  with  contraction  of  the  muscles. 

The  causes  why  a  joint  cannot  be  extended  after  the  subsidence 
of  the  acute  inflammation  are  partly  mechanical  hinderances  either  in 
the  joint  or  exterior  to  it,  or  in  parts  actually  belonging  to  the  joint. 
A  muscle  shortened  by  atrophy  and  shrinking,  a  strongly-contracted 
cicatrix  of  the  skin,  especially  when  on  the  flexor  side  of  the  limb, 
may  greatly  impair  the  normal  mobility  of  the  joint ;  such  cases  are 
not  meant  when  we  speak  briefly  of  anchylosis;  they  are  termed  mus- 
cular or  cicatricial  contraction.     Should  we  term  these  varieties  of 


timitatioti  of  motion  anohjloses,  it  is  well  to  distinguish  them  aa 
Bncbyloses  from  external  causes,  anchylosis  spuria,  ete.  Now,  we  have 
left  those  cases  of  stifiness  of  the  joints  wliich  are  caused  by  path- 
olo^cal  changes  of  parts  actually  pertaining  to  the  joint;  under  this 
head  we  have  the  following  cases : 

1.  Cicatricial  adhesions  between  adjacent  surfaces  of  the  joint 
itself;  these  may  differ  greatly  in  variety  and  eitent;  they  form  after 
cure  of  fungous  articular  inflammations,  by  adhesion  of  the  prolifer- 
ating-granulating  surfaces  ;  stringlike  adhesions  are  thus  formed,  like 
those  between  the  costal  and  pulmonary  pleura,  or  else  there  are 
thick  extensive  adhesions  of  the  surfaces ;  along  with  this  state  the 
cartilage  may  be  partly  preserved,  or  it,  together  with  part  of  the  bone, 
may  be  destroyed.  Generally,  these  adhesions,  like  other  cicatrices, 
are  formed  of  connective  tissue ;  in  other  cases,  especially  when  the 
jotDt  remains  perfectly  quiet,  this  cicatricial  tissue  ossiSes,  and  the 
two  articnlar  suriaces  are  united  by  bony  bridges,  or  else  the  entire 
surfaces  are  completely  soldered  together  (Figs.  104-106). 


Band-like  ■dbeiloni  In  ■  RMCled 


Joint  ftom  an  adult,  al: 


2.  Further  impediments  to  mobility  are  cicatricial  shrinkages  of 
the  articular  capsule,  of  the  accessory  ligaments,  and  even  of  the 
semilutiar  cartilages,  which  may  also  be  entirely  destroyed.  These 
cicatricial  contractions  occur  not  only  at  places  where  fistulie  have 
formed,  but  also  when  there  has  been  no  suppiuation,  for  any  tissue 
that  has  long  been  infiltrated,  and  so  more  or  less  softened,  subse- 
quently shrinks  some,  after  the  process  has  run  its  course. 

3.  A  not  iusignificant  impediment  to  mobility,  and  one  which  is 
the  cause  of  its  occasional  non-recurrence  after  extensive  fungous 
inflammations  of  the  joints,  lies  in  the  adhesion  of  the  walla  of  the 
Bjmovial  sacs  about  the  joint,  which  normally  should  glide  over  each 
other.  To  render  this  clear  to  you,  I  must  touch  on  the  normal  con- 
ditions of  the  larger  joints  io  motion.     The  capsule  of  the  joint  it 


itiojed ;  Mctloa  lnDgUiwIta, 
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never  Eo  elastic  aa  to  adapt  itself  by  thia  meauB  alone  to  all  positioDfl 
of  the  joint.  If  you  imagine  a  humerus  lying  on  the  tbwax,  then  at 
the  lower  part  of  the  joint  the 
oapsule  would  have  to  be 
firmly  drawn  together,  above 
it  would  have  to  be  greatly 
stretched ;  if  you  imagine  the 
arm  raised  as  high  as  possible, 
the  upper  part  of  the  capsule 
would  have  to  be  strougly 
drawn  together,  and  the  lower 
stretched;  the  articular  cap- 
sule would  have  to  be  as  elaa- 
tie  as  rubber ;  this  is  not  the 
case :  on  changing  the  extreme 
positions  of  the  joint,  it  con- 
tracts little  or  not  at  all;  it 
folds  up  in  certaiu  directions ; 

if    the    position   of    the     joint    complete  dcttrlct.] 

changes,  the  fold  smooths  out,  Jrlh^hn"™™'!!" 
and  on  the  opposite  side  which 
was  previously  smooth  another 
fold  forms  in  the  capsule.  You 
here  see  perpendicular  sections 
of  the  shouldet^joint,  parallel 
to  the  anterior  suriace  of  the 
body  (seen  from  the  front,  af- 
ter Menle)  in  an  elevated  posi- 
tion (Fig.  107),hanging  by  the 
side  (Fig.  108). 

If  the  synovial  membrane 
become  diseased,  the  joint  usu- 
ally remains  in  a  certain  posi- 
tion, the  humerus  is  generally 
depressed,  the  lower  part  of 
the  synovial  sac  (Fig,  108,  a) 
may  suppurate,  shrink,  and 
become  adherent ;  then,  even 
if  the  joint  were  otlierwisi- 
healthy,  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  raise  the  arm,  because 
the  capsule  at  the  lower  part 
of  the  joint  could  not   unfold.     Anchyl< 
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the  cartilage  remains  inteot;  the  aecretioD  of  synovia  ceases,  in 
the  course  of  years  the  cartilage  may  degenerate  into  connective  tis- 
sue (as  in  old,  immovable  luxations),  or  may  even  ossify,  and  the 
anchylosis  will  thus  become  more  immovable.  Similar  circumstances 
exist  in  almost  all  the  joints;  you  will  find  the  best  representations 


Fig.  08,  Ihe  optnlc  folded  kbora.  >i 
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of  these  in  Settles  anatomy.  M.  Yolkmann  hod  previously  described 
this  variety  of  anchylosis,  which  occurs  especially  often  in  young 
persons  after  subacute  coxitis  without  suppuration,  but  with  great 
tension  of  the  muscles,  as  "cartilaginous  anchylosis."  The  name  is 
well  chosen,  in  so  far  as  in  them  the  cartilage  long  remains  intact. 

4.  A  further  mechanical  obstruction  may  lie  Id  the  bony  deposits 
which  form  in  the  joint  on  the  articular  surfaces  of  the  bones  impli- 
cated ;  for  instance,  If  the  fossa  sigmoidea,  anterior  or  posterior  of  the 
lower  end  of  the  humerus,  fill  up  with  newly-formed  boiie,  neither  the 
processus  coronoideus  nor  anconeus  of  the  ulna  can  enter  it,  and  in  the 
former  case  the  ann  cannot  be  fully  flexed,  in  the  latter  it  cannot  be 
fully  extended,  Tbia  hinderance  is  most  common  in  arthritis  de- 
formans ;  it  is  rare  in  fungous  inflammations  of  the  joint  (Fig.  101). 

5.  Lastly,  as  a  result  of  caries  of  the  ends  of  the  bonea,  there  may 
he  such  loss  of  substance  that  the  epiphyses  will  stand  obliquely  to 
each  other  and  cannot  be  brought  into  position  again,  because  their 
surfaces  are  too  much  changed,  and  do  not  fit  on  each  other  in  the 
abnormal  position  (pathological  luxation),  or  cannot  be  moved  at  all. 
Examine  Fig.  l05  again ;  as  a  sequence  of  the  destruction  of  the 
trochlea  humeri,  the  ulna  is  so  drawn  toward  the  humerus  that,  even 
if  some  moUon  were  possible,  complete  flexion  could  not  take  place, 
because  the  processus  coronoideus  strikes  on  the  humerus  anteriorly, 
as  the  fossa  sii^oidea  is  absent.     In  caries  of  the  knee  also  the  tibia 
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may  be  half  dislocated  outwardly  and  posteriorly,  so  that  the  suifaoes 
which  belong  together  no  longer  lie  in  apposition,  and  in  the  abnormal 
position  there  is  no  motion  at  all,  or  only  a  slight  amomit. 

Besides  these  causes  of  immobility  which  lie  more  or  less  in  the 
joint,  there  may  be  external  ones,  especially  the  above-mentioned 
muscular  contractions,  as  well  as  cicatrices  which  may  become  adherent 
to  the  muscles,  tendons,  or  bones,  and  thus  materially  aid  in  fixing 
the  joint  in  a  false  position* 

Generally,  the  diagnosis  of  anchylosis  is  not  difficult ;  but  it  may 
not  be  easy  to  decide  which  of  the  above-mentioned  factors  should  be 
blamed  for  the  deficiency  or  entire  absence  of  motion*  When  the 
stifihess  is  complete,  we  readily  suppose  that  there  is  bony  anchylosis, 
but  this  is  not  always  the  case ;  very  short,  strong  adhesions,  espe- 
cially if  very  broad,  must  also  cause  absolute  immobility.  The  longer 
such  an  anchylosis  remains  entirely  immovable,  the  greater  the  prob- 
ability that  there  is  bony  anchylosis ;  even  when  the  joint  is  propor- 
tionately little  diseased,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  articular  cartilage 
is  normal,  if  the  joint  has  remained  at  rest  many  years  (perhaps  only 
as  a  result  of  shrinkage  of  the  capsule),  complete  bony  anchylosis  will 
often  form  gradually;  for  even  a  healthy  joint  will  finally  become 
anchylosed  if  kept  immovable  for  years ;  motion  is  an  absolute  ne- 
cessity for  the  continued  health  of  the  synovial  membrane  and  carti- 
lage ;  you  may  even  conclude  this  to  be  the  case  from  the  fact  that  all 
the  articulations  which  are  subject  to  little  or  no  motion  (as  the  inter- 
vertebral, pelvic,  and  sternal),  have  a  very  slightly-developed  synovial 
membrane,  and  are  very  deficient  in  cartilage.  When  the  motion  of 
the  joint  ceases,  the  secretion  of  a  useful  synovia  is  arrested,  the  sy- 
novial membrane  becomes  dry,  tough,  the  cartilage  becomes  filamen- 
tary, and  the  entire  beautiful  apparatus  finally  changes  to  a  cicatricial 
connective  tissue  which  may  ossify ;  then  the  function  of  the  joint 
ceases.  We  have  made  these  statements  for  the  purpose  of  calling 
attention  to  the  possibility  of  deciding,  from  the  duration  of  an  im- 
movable anchylosis,  about  its  firmness.  But  if  the  anchylosis  be  mov- 
able, even  if  very  slightly,  the  synovial  membrane  is  rarely  destroyed ; 
part  of  the  cartilage  also  is  usually  preserved  in  such  cases.  We  may 
be  greatly  deceived  as  to  the  mobility  or  immobility  of  anchylosis,  if 
we  leave  out  of  consideration  the  tension  of  the  muscles ;  frequently, 
we  do  not  fully  comprehend  the  amount  of  this  mechanical  hinderance, 
till  we  arrest  the  muscular  contractility  by  ansesthesia,  which  must 
be  pushed  to  the  point  of  total  relaxation  of  the  muscles. 

Now,  what  is  to  be  done  for  these  anchyloses  ?  Can  we  render  the 
stiff  joint  movable  again  ?  In  most  cases  this  question  can  be  an- 
swered affirmatively.    Can  we  permanently  preserve  this  mobility  and 
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restore  the  normal  function  even  approximately  ?  Unfortunately,  this 
IS  rarely  possible.  What  shall  then  be  done  ?  What,  then,  is  the  use 
of  treatment  ?  This  latter  question  is  sometimes  a  just  one,  but  is 
not  usually  so.  We  have  already  said  that,  in  inflammations  of  the 
joints,  the  limbs  usually  assume  an  abnormal  position,  a  position  in 
which  they  are  very  unserviceable ;  a  leg  bent  at  right  angles  at  the 
knee  is  a  useless,  unnecessary  burden,  hence  such  limbs  were  formerly 
amputated,  as  the  patient  could  go  about  better  with  a  good  wooden 
leg  than  with  two  crutches.  An  arm  entirely  extended  at  the  elbow, 
or  only  slightly  flexed,  is  also  a  very  inconvenient  member,  and  very 
unsuitable  for  seizing  and  holding  objects,  etc.  By  simply  bringing 
the  anchylosed  limb  into  a  position  where  it  is  relatively  most  useful, 
as  the  knee  into  the  extended  position,  the  arm  to  a  right  angle,  we 
may  do  the  patient  much  good ;  hence,  these  operations  of  straight- 
ening or  bending  anchyloses  are  very  satisfactory.  Anchyloses  in  an 
inconvenient  position  were  very  frequent  for  a  time ;  they  are  becoming 
rarer,  and  will  disappear  entirely  as  soon  as  universal  attention  is  paid 
to  the  principle  we  urge  of  placing  the  joint  in  the  best  position  for 
anchylosis,  when  we  are  treating  acute  or  chronic  inflammations.  No 
surgeon  of  modem  times  will  have  occasion  to  operate  on  anchylosis 
for  the  improvement  of  position,  in  a  patient  that  he  himself  treated 
for  inflammation  of  the  joint.  But  there  are  still  many  cases  that 
have  to  be  treated  in  the  country  undermost  unfavorable  circumstances, 
where  angular  anchylosis  of  the  knee  or  hip  results,  so  that  extension 
of  anchylosis  is  still  among  the  tolerably  frequent  operations. 

Attempts  to  straighten  deformed  and  stiff  limbs  are  quite  old. 
Even  in  the  surgical  writings  of  physicians  of  the  middle  ages  we  find 
illustrations  and  descriptions  of  machines  constructed  for  this  pur- 
pose, for  the  method  of  relieving  the  deformities  by  slow  extension 
with  machinery  is  the  older.  A  large  number  of  apparatus  for  the 
various  joints  have  been  constructed,  by  whose  aid  the  extension  and 
flexion  of  the  extremities  may  be  induced  by  the  action  of  a  screw. 
Now  these  instruments  are  chiefly  employed  in  cases  where  it  is 
thought  that,  while  straightening  the  joint,  we  may  retain  its  mo- 
bility ;  but  as  these  cases  are  very  rare,  and  as  they  also  may  be  really 
improved  by  rapid  extension,  these  machines  are  much  less  used.  In 
contradistinction  to  slow  extension  of  anchyloses,  we  have  the  rapid, 
forcible  extension,  which  is  falsely  termed  brisement  forck  Before 
chloroform  was  known  and  employed  in  these  cases,  this  operation 
was,  on  many  accounts,  objectionable.  It  was  very  painful,  and  not 
free  from  danger ;  it  required  a  great  deal  of  power  in  the  forcible  ex- 
tension of  anchylosis  for  breaking  and  tearing  them  up ;  this  was  due 
not  only  to  the  obstructions  in  the  ioint,  but  also  very  greatly  to  the 
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muscles,  which  contracted  strong! j  as  soon  as  the  pain  began.  Hence, 
before  trying  to  extend  the  anchyloses,  it  was  often  necessary  to  di- 
vide the  tendons  of  the  tense  muscles ;  this  complicated  the  operation. 
Moreover,  the  after-treatment  was  not  correctly  imderstood :  the  ex 
tended  limb  was  bound  to  a  splint,  or  held  firmly  by  machinery ;  the 
consequences  were  severe  inflammation  and  great  swelling;  the 
method  did  not  become  popular.  Souvier  and  Dieffenhach  were  al- 
most the  only  ones  who  occasionally  resorted  to  it ;  other  surgeons 
preferred  to  consider  these  patients  as  incurable,  or  to  send  them  to 
orthopedists  for  gradual  extension,  or,  if  the  patients  were  poor,  to 
amputate  the  limb,  so  that  they  might  have  a  wooden  leg  to  go  about 
on  more  securely.  So  the  matter  stood  till  JB,  von  liangenheck  in  1846 
made  the  first  attempt  to  extend  an  anchylosed  knee-joint  while  the 
patient  was  anaesthetized.  This  showed  the  interesting  fact  that  under 
anaesthesia  the  contracted  muscles  become  perfectly  relaxed  and  pli- 
able, and  may  be  stretched  like  india-rubber ;  this  rendered  tenotomy 
and  myotomy  unnecessary  in  this  operation.  As  anaesthesia  rendered 
the  operation  painless,  it  could  be  done  more  slowly  and  carefully, 
and  with  the  aid  of  the  hands  alone.  The  results  were  so  very  favor- 
able that  this  method,  which  in  its  new  form  scarcely  deserved  any 
longer  the  rather  brutal  name  of ''  brisement  forc4,"  soon  became  uni- 
versal, and  now  it  has,  perhaps,  too  much  displaced  extension  by  in- 
struments and  weights.  The  method  of  the  operation,  the  indications, 
the  precautions  to  be  observed,  and  the  after-treatment,  were  gradually 
so  perfected  by  S.  von  liangenheck  that  this  operation  may  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  safest  and  simplest  in  surgery.  To  prevent 
your  being  misled  by  the  name  ''  brisement  forc6,"  and  forming  too 
horrible  an  idea  of  the  operation,  I  will  describe  for  you  the  exten- 
sion of  a  knee  bent  at  right  angles.  At  first  the  patient  lies  on  his 
back,  and  is  gradually  anaesthetized  so  deeply  that  all  the  n^uscles  are 
relaxed,  and  no  reflex  movements  occur.  When  this  state  has  been 
reached,  the  patient  is  turned  on  his  belly ;  one  assistant  holds  the 
head,  another  places  his  arm  under  the  breast  of  the  patient  to  facili- 
tate respiration ;  the  pulse  and  breathing  are  carefully  watched,  for 
the  operation  must  be  interrupted  at  once  if  dangerous  symptoms  fol- 
low the  deep  anaesthesia.  The  patient,  lying  on  his  face,  is  to  be 
drawn  toward  the  lower  end  of  the  operating^table  till  the  knee 
comes  to  the  edge  of  the  table,  which  should  be  covered  by  a  firmly- 
stufled  horse-hair  cushion.  Now  an  assistant  with  both  hands  presses 
as  strongly  as  possible  on  the  thigh ;  the  operator  stands  at  the  outer 
side  of  the  left  (anchylosed)  knee,  places  his  left  hand  in  the  popliteal 
space,  so  as  to  depress  the  thigh,  and  the  right  on  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  leg,  corresponding  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  con- 
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dyles  of  the  tibia,  that  is,  close  above  the  calf,  and  with  his  rigdt 
hand  he  makes  downward  pressure  on  the  leg.  If  the  anchylosis  be 
still  recent,  and  not  too  firm,  the  leg  will  gradually  give  way  with  a 
perceptible  soft  crackling  and  tearing,  and  will  be  straightened  by 
degrees.  Should  extension  not  be  made  so  readily,  the  operator 
places  his  hand  lower  on  the  leg,  about  the  calf  or  close  below  it ; 
but  then  he  should  not  use  so  much  force  as  he  could  above,  because 
he  might  readily  fracture  the  tibia  just  below  the  condyles,  especially 
if  the  bones  were  a  little  soft ;  the  force  should  here  act  more  in  the 
way  of  traction  or  extension.  If  we  do  not  succeed  even  by  this  last 
means,  we  should  attempt  to  rupture  the  adhesions  by  strong  flexion ; 
we  seize  the  leg  from  the  front  and  try  to  flex  it  by  slow,  regular  press> 
ure;  by  this  means  the  adhesions  sometimes  ruptiu^  more  readily 
than  by  movements  toward  extension ;  after  a  few  of  the  adhesions 
have  been  torn,  extension  is  generally  easy.  All  painful  twisting 
and  wrenching  is  decidedly  injurious,  and  very  rarely  does  any  good. 
When  we  have  made  as  much  extension  as  we  consider  prudent  for 
one  operation,  or,  if  the  leg  be  fully  extended,  we  turn  the  patient  on 
the  back  again,  let  the  assistants  press  down  the  thigh  by  means  of 
Htiet€r*9  bandages,  extend  the  leg  by  the  foot,  and  from  the  foot  to 
within  an  inch  of  the  perinaeum  apply  a  stout  plasterof-Paris  dressing, 
inserting  thick  layers  of  wadding  at  the  knee  and  at  the  ends  of  the 
bandage  (below  and  above,  where  there  is  most  pressure).  But,  as 
the  plaster  does  not  always  harden  before  the  patient  recovers  from 
his  anaesthesia,  we  bind  a  well-padded  hollow  splint  to  the  flexor  side 
of  the  limb,  to  prevent  the  knee  contracting  again ;  this  hollow  splint 
is  to  be  removed  after  three  or  four  hours ;  by  that  time  the  plastei^ 
dressing  is  hard  enough  to  resist  the  contracting  muscles.  The  pain 
that  the  patient  sufiers  after  recovering  from  his  anaesthesia  is  not  al- 
ways severe,  often  it  is  remarkably  slight  in  proportion  to  the  force 
employed.  The  foot  sometimes  becomes  cedematous,  if  it  has  not 
been  properly  bandaged ;  but  if  this  has  been  done,  or  is  done  im- 
mediately after  the  operation,  there  is  no  further  trouble.  Should  the 
pain  be  very  severe  directly  after  the  operation,  we  may  apply  a  blad- 
der of  ice  over  the  plaster-bandage,  and  give  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of 
morphia.  After  eight  or  ten  days  we  may  allow  the  patient  to  grat- 
ify his  wish  of  getting  up  with  the  bandage  on,  and  going  about  on 
crutches,  or  with  sticks.  After  eight  or  twelve  weeks  the  anchylosis 
has  healed  in  its  new  position.  Meanwhile,  the  patient  has  thrown 
aside  his  crutches,  and  goes  about  with  a  stick,  perhaps  even  with- 
out any  support,  his  knee  being  stiff,  but  straight ;  then  the  bandage 
may  be  removed,  and  the  patient  regarded  as  cured. 

In  the  above  case  we  have  supposed  that  an  operation  succeeded 
40 
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in  straightemng  the  knee.  But  this  is  not  always  the  case;  fre- 
quently at  the  first  operation  we  dare  not  go  so  far  without  risking 
serious  consequences.  What  circumstances  can  present  our  complet- 
ing the  operation  at  one  sitting  ?  These  are  chiefly  extensive  cica- 
trices of  the  skin,  which  demand  very  great  precautions ;  cicatrices  in 
the  hollow  of  the  knee  are  especially  difficult  to  deal  with,  and  roust 
be  extended  gradually ;  they  would  be  torn  if  we  tried  to  force  the 
extension.  Occasionally,  also,  the  cicatrices  surround  large  vessels 
and  nerves,  whose  sheaths  may  have  participated  in  the  previous  ul- 
ceration, and  tearing  these  parts  would  be  a  very  serious,  perhaps 
fiatal  complication.  Breaking  up  of  any  cicatrix  may  be  followed  by 
suppiu*ation,  or  even  mortification;  hence  we  should  never  stretch 
cicatrices  of  the  skin  to  the  extreme  point  to  rupture  them.  Hav- 
ing reached  the  point  where  the  cicatrices  are  very  tense,  we  should 
stop,  apply  the  dressing,  and  repeat  the  operation  in  four  to  six 
weeks,  and  so  on  till  we  accomplish  our  object 

A  further  circumstance  requiring  attention  is  the  faulty  position 
of  the  tibia,  that  may  have  resulted  from  caries  of  the  knee,  especially 
its  inclination  to  luxation  backward ;  it  is  always  difficult,  sometimes 
impossible,  to  correct  this  position  of  the  knee,  but  we  succeed  best 
by  making  the  extension  very  gradually ;  under  such  circumstances, 
forced  extension  would  induce  luxation  backward  —  then  perfect 
straightening  would  be  impossible. 

You  must  not  expect  that  the  knee  will  again  acquire  its  beautiful 
normal  shape,  even  if  it  be  quite  straight ;  this  never  occurs,  but,  as 
we  are  not  called  on  to  go  about  with  naked  knees,  as  the  Highlanders 
do,  the  shape  does  not  make  so  much  difference,  if  the  knee  be  only 
straight  and  firm  enough  to  walk  on.  Although  joints  with  tumor 
albus  may  be  brought  into  the  most  serviceable  position  at  almost  any 
time,  even  when  there  are  fistulae  present,  and  should  be  placed  in  a 
closed  bandage  or  knee-cap,  still,  the  period  when  fistulae  have  just 
closed,  and  the  cicatrices  are  fresh,  dense,  and  tender,  is  most  unfavor- 
able for  the  extension,  for  then  rupture  of  the  cutaneous  cicatrices 
and  new  suppuration  will  be  most  liable  to  occur.  In  such  cases  I 
DOW  never  resort  to  sudden  straightening  under  aniesthesia,  but  always 
employ  extension  by  weights. 

What  has  here  been  said  in  regard  to  straightening  the  knee-joint 
may  apply  equally  to  the  hip  and  ankle.  Anchyloses  of  the  shoulder 
and  elbow  have  a  totally  different  functional  significance ;  in  them  the 
problem  is  to  restore  mobility,  and  this  cannot  be  obtained  by  break- 
ing up  the  anchylosis  and  applying  a  plaster-bandage. 

If,  on  straightening  a  knee,  where  there  have  been  few  adhe- 
sions, and  the  joint  is  tolerably  healthy,  we  wish  to  obtain  mobilitr, 
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of  course  we  should  not  apply  the  plaster-bandage  after  the  operation, 
or,  at  least,  should  not  leave  it  on  long,  but  we  should  apply  instru- 
ments by  which  motion  may  be  made  some  time  after  the  extension ; 
this  motion  should  first  be  tried  under  anaesthesia,  and  subsequently 
repeated  daily  without  the  ansesthetia  I  shall  not  deny  that  cases 
occur  where  a  tolerable  amoimt  of  motion  may  be  obtained  in  this 
way;  but  they  are  rare,  and  they  are  either  cases  wherd  stiffness 
has  remained  after  fractures  through  the  joint,  or  after  inflammations 
of  very  short  duration ;  I  could  almost  believe  that,  in  some  of  these 
cases,  mobility  would  have  been  restored  simply  by  daily  use,  hence  I 
have  no  very  brilliant  anticipations  about  the  results  of  straightening 
anchyloses  generally.  But  the  mere  fact,  that  we  may  now  almost 
entirely  erase  anchylosis  from  the  list  of  indications  for  amputation, 
is  a  very  great  triumph  over  former  surgery ;  but  this  does  not  bar 
the  way  for  further  improvements  of  the  new  method,  or  for  the  at- 
tainment of  better  results. 

[Wharton  P.  Hood  (in  "  Bonesetting,"  London,  1871)  says  that 
partial  anchylosis  and  pain  on  motion  are  often  due  to  string^like  ad- 
hesions. A  painful  point  exists  somewhere  about  the  joint;  you 
should  press  on  this  with  the  thumb  of  the  left  hand,  while  steadying 
the  limb  above  the  joint,  then  with  the  right  hand  make  sudden  flexion 
and  rotation,  again  extend  the  limb  and  let  the  patient  use  it  at  once. 
Of  course  this  is  not  to  be  done  if  any  acute  inflammation  exists,  or 
in  scrofulous  subjects.] 

Cases  occur  where  the  mechanical  conditions  in  the  joint  are  of 
such  a  nature  that  the  ends  of  the  bones  cannot  be  brought  into  any 
difierent  position.  I  have  already  given  you  the  elbow-joint  as  an 
example ;  e.  g.,  the  case  is  one  of  arthritis  deformans,  the  fossae  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  humerus  above  the  trochlea  are  filled  with 
newly-formed  bone ;  here  it  is  impossible  to  move  the  ulna  forward  or 
backward ;  in  arthritis  deformans  simOar  circumstances  occur  in  other 
joints,  hence  the  consequent  anchyloses  cannot  be  rendered  movable, 
any  more  than  they  can  after  true  arthritis,  therefore  both  diseases 
are  usually  contraindications  to  ext^slon  of  the  anchylosis.  Lastly, 
as  above  stated,  the  adhesions  of  the  ends  of  the  bones  may  be  bony, 
there  may  be  anchylosis  ossea;  it  will  rarely  be  possible,  indeed,  except 
where  there  are  simply  a  few  osseous  bands,  to  break  such  anchyloses ; 
in  most  of  these  cases  the  anchylosis  will  stand  firm.  What  can  be 
done  in  such  cases  ?  There  are  two  ways  of  altering  the  posjtion  of 
such  joints:  by  bending  the  bone  above  or  below  the  anchylosed 
joint,  or  by  sawing  out  a  piece  from  the  joint  or  from  the  bone.  In 
regard  to  the  first,  some  surgeons  would  shrug  their  shoulders  if  it 
were  proposed  as  a  method  ;  still,  this  bending  or  even  fracture  of  the 
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bone  has  often  been  done  umntentionallj,  and  has  generally  .turned 
out  well.  Several  times  in  extending  anchylosis  of  the  kaee-joint, 
onoe  in  the  hip-joint,  without  intending  it,  I  made  a  partial  or  com- 
plete fracture  of  the  bone ;  the  joint  remained  as  before,  but  above 
the  knee  and  below  the  hip  the  bone  bent  so  as  to  compensate  for  the 
angle  at  which  the  joint  was  anchylosed,  and  straightening  was  prao- 
tically  accomplished,  although  not  by  rupture  of  the  anchylosis*  In 
all  these  cases  I  applied  the  plaster>bandage ;  the  course  was  just  the 
same  as  in  simple  subcutaneous  fractures,  the  pain  was  even  less 
than  after  breaking  up  anchyloses,  and  the  result  was  perfectly  satis- 
£Eictory.  I  cannot  see  why  we  should  reject  this  operation  of  substi- 
tuting a  fracture  of  the  bone  for  an  unsuccessful  attempt  at  straight- 
ening the  anchylosis,  and  I  should  much  prefer  it  to  any  resection  of 
the  knee  or  hip,  where  it  can  be  done  easily,  without  great  force  or 
hard  jerks ;  I  even  believa  that  we  should  always  try  to  substitute 
fracture  of  the  femur,  if  it  can  be  easily  broken,  for  resections  of  the 
knee  at  least,  no  matter  how  they  are  done ;  in  other  joints  resection 
is  of  course  to  be  preferred  for  various  reasons.  The  perfected  meth- 
ods of  extension  by  weights  not  only  enable  us  to  improve  the  posi- 
tion in  most  cases  of  acute  and  chronic  inflammations  of  the  knee  and 
hip  joints  with  unexpected  facility,  thus  avoiding  angular  deformity ; 
but  even  in  developed  anchyloses  they  prove  very  efiectual,  except* 
ing^  of  course,  cases  where  there  is  bony  anchylosis.  Hence  extension 
by  weights  seems  to  come  more  into  use  and  to  be  an  adjuvant  to 
treatment  by  apparatus  as  well  as  by  brisement /brci. 

There  are  three  methods  of  resecting  bony  anchylosis :  1.  Hhea 
BartorCa  (published  in  1825) ;  in  angular  anchylosis  of  the  knee, 
after  dividing  the  soft  parts,  close  above  the  joint,  you  saw  out  from 
the  femur  a  triangular  piece,  whose  base  is  upward,  and  whose,  angle 
pointing  downward  must  compensate  the  angle  of  the  anchylosis  (we 
might  also  saw  this  piece  out  of  the  anchylosed  joint  itself) ;  then 
the  limb  is  straightened,  the  joint  is  untouched,  the  distortion  is 
placed  in  the  thigh,  as  it  is  after  fracture  of  the  bone.  This  operation 
has  been  done  frequently  with  good  results  in  anchyloses  of  the  hip 
and  knee. 

2.  We  may  make  a  sttbcutaneous  osteotomy  through  the  anchylosed 
joint  after  J3.  von  LangenhecJc*s  method ;  this  operation,  which  we 
found  to  be  very  useful  in  fractures  that  had  united  obliquely  and  in 
rachitis  (page  247),  has  hitherto  been  little  used  in  bony  anchylosis, 
hence  we  can  give  no  opinion  of  it.  Gross  has  employed  a  modified 
form  of  it  with  great  benefit ;  he  bores  obliquely  through  the  anchy* 
losis  in  many  places,  and  divides  the  adhesions  with  fine  chisels. 
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3.  Total  resection  of  the  Joint.  I  have  alreadj  stated  my  opinion 
about  the  admissibility  of  resection  for  anchylosis  of  the  hip  and 
knee-joints,  and  would  regard  it  as  itltimum  remedium  and  vaMe 
anceps;  in  the  elbow-joint  the  prospect  is  rather  better;  here  by  re- 
section we  may  change  the  anchylosed  joint  into  a  movable  false  one, 
which  is  occasionally  quite  useful,  if  aU  tuma  out  toell^  but  this  is  the 
point  on  which  all  depends,  and  which  we  cannot  always  master. 
Who  would  risk  his  life  for  a  stiff  elbow  ?  Moreover,  in  resections 
for  anchylosis  of  the  elbow,  the  results  have  not  always  been  Very 
brilliant,  either  as  regards  mobility  or  life,  although  some  cases  seemed 
for  a  time  very  successfiiL  So  we  should  not  be  too  free  with  these 
resections. 

In  the  shoulder,  the  circumstances  are  very  peculiar :  experience 
teaches  that  persons  with  stiff  shoulders  can,  by  constant  use,  make 
their  shoulder-blades  so  movable  that  the  stiffness  of  the  shoulder 
causes  comparatively  little  inconvenience ;  in  such  a  case  it  would  be 
folly  to  operate. 

Patients  with  caries  of  the  wrist  are  usually  so  glad,  when,  after 
years  of  suffering,  the  disease  at  length  recovers,  that  they  do  not 
complain  of  their  stiff  hand ;  nevertheless,  successful  resections  of  an- 
chylosed wrists  have  been  recently  made  by  Hose;  it  is  true,  the  final 
results  of  these  operations  are  not  yet  fully  known.  In  the  foot  there 
would  be  no  question  about  resection  for  anchylosis  in  a  bad  position ; 
usually  defect  of  the  ankle-bones  is  the  chief  cause  of  deformities  of 
the  foot  after  inflammation  of  the  joint  It  will  depend  on  the  indi- 
vidual case  whether  the  foot  is  useful,  whether  a  correction  of  poei- 
^ioQ  be  possible,  or  if  a  good  stump  be  preferable. 
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VONQENITAL  DEFORMITIES  OF  THE  JOINTS,  DUE  TO  MUS- 

CULAR  AND  NERVOUS  AFFECTIONS  AND  CIOATRI- 

CIAL  CONTRACTIONS—LOXARTHROSES} 


LECTURE    XLII. 

1.  Defonnities  of  Intra-uterino  Origin  dne  to  Distarl>ance8  of  Development  of  the  Joint.^ 
XL  Defonnities  ooctirring  only  in  Children  and  Toang  Persons,  caused  by  Impaired 
Growth  of  the  Joint. — III.  Defonnities  Arom  Contractions  or  Paralysis  of  Single 
Muscles  or  Groups  of  Muscles. — IV.  Limitation  of  Movement  in  the  Joints  from 
Contraction  of  Fascia  and  Ligaments. — V.  Cicatricial  Contractions. — TVeatnunt: 
Extension  by  Apparatus. — Straightening  during  Aufcsthesia. — Compression. — ^Te- 
notomy and  Myotomy. — ^Division  of  the  Fascin  and  Articular  lagaments.— Qym- 
nasUos  and  Eleotricity. — Artiiloial  Muscles.— Supporting  Apparatus. 

Gentlemen  :  To-day  we  have  to  speak  of  those  deformities  not 
resulting  from  primary  disease  of  the  joint,  but  leading  to  abnormal 
mechanical  conditions,  if  the  articular  surfaces  from  various  causes 
assume  abnormal  forms,  or  if  while  the  form  remains  normal  the  move- 
ments be  impaired  in  dome  direction  by  obstacles  due  to  abnormal 
states  of  the  muscles,  fascisB,  tendons,  or  skin.  Most  of  the  cases  are 
of  stiffness,  deformity,  or  limitation  of  motion  of  the  joint,  exterior  to 
the  synovial  membrane.  In  this  section  I  follow  chiefly  the  division 
of  Vblkmann^  whose  extraordinary  work  on  this  subject,  published 
in  Billroth  and  Von  Pitha^a  Archives,  I  cannot  too  strongly  urge 
your  studying. 

L  DEFORMITIES  OF  EMBRYONAL  ORIGIN,  DUE   TO   DISTURBED   DEVEL- 

OPMENT   OF  THE  JOINT. 

These  distortions  are  alwaj^s  congenital ;  they  are  much  the  most 
frequent  in  the  foot,  especially  as  club-foot^  pes  vanta  eeu  equina* 
variis^  Although  we  may,  and  formerly  did,  term  all  distortions 
where  the  foot  was  drawn  together  into  a  "  clump  "  as  club-foot^  we 

>  From  Xo^Qf ,  oblique,  ap#poy,  member,  Jolat 
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now  geDerallj  mean  by  this  term  only  the  forms  where  the  inner 
border  of  the  foot  is  raised,  while  the  plantar  surface  is  usually  flexed, 
and  in  children  it  cannot  be  brought  into  the  normal  position,  unless 
with  the  greatest  difficulty.  If  children  bom  with  such  feet  (both 
feet  are  usually  affected)  learn  to  walk,  they  step  on  the  outer  side 
of  the  foot ;  this  rolls  more  and  more  inward,  becomes  flat,  the  hol- 
low of  the  foot  is  contracted,  the  middle  and  anterior  part  of  the  foot 
are  not  well  developed,  the  joints  become  anchylosed  and  the  feet 
become  misshapen  clubs ;  the  outer  part  of  the  back  of  the  foot  is  the 
part  walked  on,  and  at  that  point  a  thick  callosity  forms  with  a  mu- 
cous bursa  under  it ;  as  the  foot  is  not  moved,  the  muscles  of  the 
leg  atrophy,  so  that  little  besides  skin  and  bone  is  left ;  this  causes 
the  resemblance  to  a  horse's  hoof.  Various  grades  of  club-foot  have 
been  distinguished,  from  the  trifling  deformity  just  after  birth  to  that 
just  described.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  higher  grades  of  club- 
foot result  from  walking ;  if  the  patient  never  got  on  his  feet,  the  con 
genital  deformity  would  probably  change  little,  if  any. 

The  most  varied  hypotheses  have  been  advanced  as  to  the  causes 
of  congenital  dub-foot^  The  typical  form  of  this  congenital  deformity 
appears  to  indicate  that  it  depends  on  disturbance  of  a  typical  devel- 
opment of  the  lower  extremities;  for  if  foetal  disease,  disturbance  of 
an  irritative  nature,  or  abnormal  pressure  in  the  uterus,  were  at  fault, 
cases  would  probably  differ,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter.  The  following 
views,  recently  published,  seem  to  me  very  important  in  the  explana- 
tion of  this  deformity.  JEachricM  has  shown  that  at  the  commence- 
ment of  their  development  the  lower  extremities  lie  with  their  backs 
against  the  abdomen,  the  hollows  of  the  knees  being  against  the  belly ; 
so  diuing  the  earlier  months  the  legs  must  rotate  on  their  axes,  and 
the  toes,  which  pointed  backward,  must  point  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. If  the  embryonic  extremities  lie  so  dose  as  to  appear  united 
under  a  common  skin,  or  be  really  united,  the  above-mentioned  rota- 
tion of  the  limbs  cannot  occur,  and  in  this  deformity  (siren)  the  feet 
are  turned  directly  backward.  This  rotation  on  the  axis,  which  was 
arrested  in  the  above  case,  does  not  take  place  fully  in  club-foot, 
the  rotation  in  the  foot  is  not  fully  accomplished.  According  to  this, 
congenital  club-foot  would  come  among  cases  of  obstructed  develop- 
ment ;  about  its  cause  we  know  as  little  as  we  do  of  other  deformities 
of  the  same  class.  The  abnormal  forms  observed  by  Hueter^  espe- 
cially the  obliqueness  of  the  ankle-bones,  unsuitable  length  of  the  mus- 
cles, among  which  shortness  of  the  gastrocnemius  is  the  most  con- 
spicuous and  longest  known,  must  be  regarded  as  consequences  of 
this  faulty  direction  of  the  foot  in  tUerOy  which  is  subsequently  in 
ereased.    This  explanation,  based  on  accurate  observation,  is  so  much 
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more  satis&kctory  than  the  previous  hypothetical  explanations,  which 
mostly  referred  the  affection  to  fcetal  myelitis,  with  consecutive  paral- 
ysis and  contraction,  that  the  latter  scarcely  deserve  mention  except 
for  their  historical  interest. 

Some  other  congenital  deformities  of  the  feet  are  proved  to  be 
due  to  abnormal  positions,  and  especially  to  abnormal  pressure. 
Vblkmann  has  collected  some  very  interesting  observations  on  this 
point ;  but  these  cases  differ  among  themselves,  showing  that  there 
was  something  accidental  in  their  occurrence.  In  still  other  cases 
large  portions  of  bone  remained  undeveloped,  e.  g.,  the  lower  end  of 
the  tibia,  fibula,  or  radius,  or  the  whole  radius  (manus  vara). 

In  the  spinal  column,  lateral  halves  of  the  vertebrse  sometimes  do 
not  develop  fully,  or  superfluous  pieces  may  be  formed,  causing  lat- 
eral curvature  (scoliosis)  ;  but  these  congenital  cases  of  curvature  are 
very  rare ;  the  Vienna  collection  has  a  few  of  these  rare  specimens. 
Lastly,  we  must  here  mention  the  faulty  development  of  the  stemo- 
cleido-mastoid  muscle,  which  is  not  rarely  congenital  and  is  quite 
typical ;  the  vertebrse  remain  normal,  so  far  as  is  known  ;  we  know 
nothing  of  the  causes  of  this  deformity ;  the  h3rpothe8es  I  have  seen 
seem  to  me  scarcely  probable. 

II.  DEFORMITIES   DEVELOPING  ONLY  IN   CHILDREN  AND  YOUNG   PER- 
SONS, CAUSED  BY  DISTURBED  GROWTH  OF  THE  JOINTS. 

All  conditions  of  the  body,  such  as  standing,  walking,  sitting,  etc., 
depend  on  the  forms  of  the  joints  and  their  ligaments,  and  on  muscu- 
lar action.  The  effect  of  the  latter  on  all  our  positions,  even  in  the 
way  we  lie,  you  may  best  perceive  by  trying  to  give  a  certain  position 
to  a  cadaver,  from  which  the  rigor  mortis  has  passed  away;  you 
would  then  see  that  we  rarely  take  the  natural  positions  given  by  the 
form  of  the  joints  and  ligaments,  but  generally  aid  them  by  the  mus- 
cles. Persons  whose  muscles  tire  easily,  from  weakness,  exhaustion 
from  disease,  or  lack  of  exercise,  in  assuming  any  position  will  of 
course  seek  the  one  most  natural,  and  requiring  least  muscular  action. 
The  articular  pressmre  due  to  muscular  action  is  always  evenly  dia- 
tributed  over  the  whole  articular  surface,  and,  when  this  action  dimin- 
ishes or  ceases,  individual  parts  of  the  ends  of  the  bones  forming  the 
joint  have  to  bear  all  the  pressure.  If  the  bones  were  fully  developed 
and  firm,  this  unusual  burden  would  have  no  further  results,  if  it  were 
of  short  duration.  But  when  growing  bones,  which  are  still  softj  and 
will  remain  so  for  a  time  till  their  forms  are  fully  developed,  are  re- 
peatedly and  for  a  long  time  exposed  to  pressure,  acting  on  the  same 
point,  the  form  of  the  articular  surface  and  of  the  articular  Ugamente 
gradually  changes;  the   bones  also  sometimes  fall  into  a  state  of 
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pathological  softening,  accompanied  by  pain  and  the  disturbances  of 
growth  in  the  ends  of  the  bones  caused  by  the  abnormal  burden,  in- 
crease rapidly ;  there  is  a  corresponding  change  in  the  ligaments  and 
muscles,  and  the  changes  begun  here,  react  on  the  form  and  develop- 
ment of  the  entire  skeleton.  The  most  important  examples  of  this 
are  seoliosia^  genu  valgum^  Kadi  pea  planus. 

By  ^'  scoliosis  "  (from  OKoXioq^  curved)  we  mean  the  state  of  the 
spinal  column,  where  it  is  constantly  bent  to  one  side,  and  where  this 
curvature  has  become  permanent.  As  already  mentioned,  such  a  po- 
sition may  arise  from  abnormal  formation  of  the  vertebrae ;  it  may  also 
be  due  to  enormous  distention  of  one  side  of  the  thorax  from  pleuritic 
effusion,  or  to  collapse  of  one  side  of  the  chest  from  reabsorption  or 
evacuation  of  such  effusion,  or  lastly  to  fixation  of  the  pelvis  in  an 
oblique  position,  either  from  apparent  or  real  shortening  of  a  leg  after 
a  joint  or  bone  disease,  or  other  cause.  All  these  are  relatively 
rarely  the  causes  of  the  scolioses  of  which  we  are  here  treating ;  these 
usually  occur  in  young  girls  shortly  before  puberty.  These  curva- 
tures have  a  typical  form ;  as  a  rule  the  lumbar  portion  of  the  spinal 
column  is  convex  to  the  left,  and  the  upper  dorsal  portion  is  convex 
to  the  right.  It  is  a  matter  of  dispute  whether  the  lower  or  upper 
curvature  comes  first ;  whether  the  first  is  the  primary  and  the  latter 
secondary  or  compensatory,  or  the  reverse ;  as  a  rule  we  find  both 
curvatures  from  the  start,  they  probably  develop  about  the  same  time. 
Tf  the  faulty  position  remain  unobserved  and  without  treatment,  and 
the  unfavorable  conditions  continually  increase,  the  right  scapula  is 
elevated  (the  first  marked  symptom),  and  as  the  vertebrse  gradually 
rotate  the  deformity  constantly  increases,  the  upper  part  of  the  spine 
projects  as  a  gibbosity,  the  position  of  the  head  changes  correspond- 
ingly, the  thorax  is  displaced,  in  short  a  hump-back  is  developed. 
From  anatomical  reasons,  which  have  been  carefully  traced  by  H. 
Meyer^  the  protrusions  of  the  spine  posteriorly  (cyphosis,  from  icv<l>og^ 
gibbosity)  always  accompany  high  grades  of  curvature,  so  these  de- 
formities are  also  called  ^  cypho-scolioses."  Most  old  persons  with 
humpa  belong  to  this  class ;  patients  with  caries  of  the  vertebrse 
rarely  attain  old  age ;  hence,  we  only  see  the  so^jalled  Pott's  curva- 
tiire  caused  by  caries  of  the  vertebrae,  in  children  and  very  young  pei^ 
sons.  The  chief  cause  of  scoliosis  is  weakness  of  the  spinal  muscles ; 
as  long  as  feeble  children  are  left  entirely  to  themselves,  and  can  lie 
down,  sit,  walk,  or  run,  as  they  wish,  and  as  long  as  they  feel  like  it, 
scoliosis  rarely  develops ;  but  when  they  are  made  to  occupy  certain 
tiresome  positions  for  hours,  as  in  writing,  reading,  sewing,  playing 
the  piano,  etc.,  they  will  seek  positions  where  the  muscles  for  keep- 
ing the  body  erect  are  used  the  least.     These  positions  become  cus- 
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tomary  or  habitual.  When  the  children  are  sitting,  even  without 
occupation,  and  politeness  forbids  their  lounging,  thej  support  them- 
selves with  one  hand  on  the  seat;  if  they  stand,  they  lean  so  that  the 
body  does  not  need  to  be  supported ;  they  usually  stand  on  one  leg, 
to  rest  the  other.  If  the  curvature  of  the  spinal  column  has  existed 
for  months  or  years,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  back  and  head 
changes  more  rapidly,  and  the  deformity  progresses  more  quickly. 
At  first,  the  intervertebral  cartilages  are  merely  compressed  on  on«^ 
side,  then  they  become  relaxed  on  the  other  side,  grow  thicker,  and 
the  bodies  of  the  vertebrse  are  compressed  more  and  more,  till,  from 
being  cylindrical,  they  become  conical.  This  compression  sometimes 
also  leads  to  inflammatory  new  formations,  to  deposits  of  osteophytes, 
occasionally  even  to  ossification  of  the  ligaments. 

Genu  valgum^  or  baker^s  leg^  is  a  deformity  of  the  knee-joint, 
where  its  shape  is  such  that  the  leg  forms,  with  the  thigh,  an  obtuse 
angle  externally ;  if  these  patients  lie  on  the  back,  placing  the  inner 
sides  of  the  knees  together,  Jbhe  feet  will  stand  far  apart ;  to  place  the 
inner  borders  of  the  feet  together  they  must  cross  the  knees.  This 
deformity  occurs  most  frequently  in  young  males,  who  during  the 
whole  day  have  to  move  their  bodies  and  arms  while  standing,  and 
at  the  same  time  have  to  bend  their  knees ;  bakers^  locksmiths',  and 
cabinet-makers'  apprentices  are  especially  predisposed  to  this  affec- 
tion, which  is  very  painful  when  it  is  excessive  or  increasing  rapidly. 
The  external  condyle  is  strongly  compressed,  the  internal  lateral  liga- 
ment much  stretched,  the  external  lateral  ligament  contracted,  and 
the  biceps  muscle  is  shortened  and  becomes  tense. 

FliU-foot^  pes  planuSy  is  a  deformity  of  the  foot,  frequently  affect- 
ing young  girls  as  well  as  boys  before  the  age  of  puberty,  when  they 
have  to  stand  much.  The  bones,  which  form  an  arch  at  the  inner 
margin  of  the  foot,  sink  down  so  that  the  sole  of  the  foot  becomes 
perfectly  flat,  or  even  convex  downward ;  then  the  outer  border  of 
the  foot  is  elevated  (pes  valgus),  and  the  peronei  muscles  are  short- 
ened, their  points  of  insertion  being  approximated.  This  deformity 
of  the  foot  is  very  frequent ;  it  often  follows  genu  valgum,  but  oftener 
is  independent ;  sometimes  it  comes  on  very  rapidly  and  with  severe 
pain. 

While  I  consider  the  above-mentioned  continued  pressure  on 
growing  bones  as  the  essential  cause  of  scoliosis,  genu  valgum,  and 
pes  planus,  still  we  cannot  fail  to  notice  that  only  a  few  of  the  per- 
sons subjected  to  these  injurious  influences  are  affected  with  the 
above  deformities,  so  that  we  are  naturally  led  to  suppose  that  besides 
the  muscular  weakness  there  must  be  a  special  weakness  of  the  os- 
seous system,  a  softness  of  the  bones ;  indeed,  I  cannot  help  think- 
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ing  that  there  is  a  slight  amount  of  rachitis.  X/orinsen  and  some 
other  authors  claim  that  the  above  cause  is  very  prominent  in  the  eti- 
ology of  curvature  of  the  spine.  Hitetery  JBenke^  and  other  authors, 
claim  that  in  all  these  deformities  the  articular  surfaces  grow 
obliquely  and  uneven ;  this  certainly  has  much  to  do  with  the  in- 
crease of  the  disease,  but  can  scarcely  be  recognized  as  a  cause.  The 
results  of  recent  investigations  render  it  improbable  that  (idiopathic) 
contraction  and  relaxation  of  the  articular  ligaments  cause  these  de- 
formities, as  I  was  formerly  inclined  to  believe,  although,  from  the 
displacement  and  deformity  of  articular  surfaces  of  the  bones,  they 
must  occur. 


m.  DEFORMITIES  DUE  TO   CONTRACTIONS  OR  PARALTSES  OF  SINGLE 

MUSCLES  OR  GROUPS  OF  MUSCLES. 

This  class  of  cases  is  very  numerous.  Acute  inflammations  in 
muscular  substance,  or  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  muscles  under 
tense  fascias,  may  cause  contractions  simply  by  rendering  the  stretch- 
ing of  the  inflamed  muscle  very  painful  It  is  very  common  in  deep 
abscesses  of  the  neck  to  find  the  head  inclined  to  the  aflected  side,  so 
that  the  patient  is  entirely  unable  to  straighten  it ;  and  this  can  only 
be  done  under  anaesthesia,  when  it  is  readily  accomplished.  I  once 
saw  a  foot  fixed  in  the  position  of  pes  equinus  by  an  abscess  in  the  mus- 
cles of  the  calf  of  the  leg.  Acute  inflammation  of  the  psoas  muscle 
(psoitis  and  peri-psoitis)  often  causes  the  hip-J3int  to  be  flexed  at  an 
acute  angle.  When  the  pus  is  evacuated  these  contractions  diminish, 
and  often  gradually  disappear  entirely ;  but  sometimes  the  cicatrix 
is  so  large  that  it  continues  the  contraction,  which  is  afterward  re- 
moved with  difficulty. 

Secondly,  direct  nervous  irritation  from  disease  of  the  nervous 
centres  may  cause  permanent  contractions ;  when  these  cases  start 
finora  the  brain^  they  offer  very  little  chance  for  treatment.  In  caries 
of  the  spinal  column  and  transfer  of  the  inflammation  to  the  anterior 
roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  muscular  contractions  and  paralysis  of  the 
limbs  sometimes  occur  simultaneously ;  in  one  such  case  I  saw  a 
nearly  complete  cure  occur  spontaneously. 

Reflex  paralysis  may  also  occur.  I  have  seen  such  cases  where 
the  thigh,  hand,  and  foot,  were  affected,  particularly  in  young  women ; 
in  some  cases  these  contractions  were  induced  by  falls  on  the  parts, 
in  others  by  irritation  of  the  genital  system  (hysterical  contractions). 
These  cases  relax  during  sleep  and  ansesthesia. 

Lastlj^  we  come  to  the  most  frequent  of  all  of  these  groups,  the 
■o-called  j>ara/y^»o  contractions^  such  as  occur  after  partial  or  total 
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paralysis  from  meningitis  and  enoepbalitis,  especiallj  in  children. 
These  contractions  occur  on  one  or  both  sides,  chiefly  in  the  lower 
extremities.  From  its  mechanical  construction  a  completely  paralyzed 
leg  hangs  and  lies  with  the  foot  extended,  and  turned  somewhat  in- 
ward ;  of  this  you  may  convince  yourself  by  examining  any  cadaver 
which  is  not  rigid.  If  the  foot  be  not  purposely  brought  out  of  this 
position,  it  becomes  gradually  fixed  there,  partly  by  the  ligaments  on 
the  back  of  the  foot,  the  muscles  of  the  calf,  t^endo  achillis,  and  super* 
jaoent  fasciae  atrophying,  partly  by  the  slower  growth  of  these  parts ; 
gradually  also  the  articular  surfaces  and  the  form  ofthe  bones  change 
as  a  result  of  unequal  pressure,  as  previously  explained,  and  it  becomes 
more  difficult  and  at  last  impossible  to  bring  the  foot  into  a  right-an- 
gled position ;  in  attempting  to  effect  this  the  resistance  from  the 
muscles  and  tendons  is  most  readily  perceived,  hence  the  opinion  that 
the  gastrocnemius  muscle  and  the  tendo  achillis  were  contracted,  even 
in  cases  where  it  was  just  as  much  paralyzed  as  the  other  muscles  of 
the  leg.  Then  it  was  thought  that  only  the  extensor  muscles  were 
fully  paralyzed,  while  the  antagonists  preserved  some  innervation,  so 
that  they  alone  acted  on  the  foot  and  attained  a  relative  preponder- 
ance. Thus  arose  the  theory  of  antagonistic  contractions  taught 
especially  by  Ddpech ;  which  was  sustained  chiefly  by  those  cases 
where  there  was  really  an  unequal  distribution  of  paresis  and  paraly- 
sis of  the  different  groups  of  muscles.  It  was  Hueter  who  first  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  it  was  chiefly  the  continued  position  as- 
sumed by  the  paraljrzed  limb,  from  its  weight,  that  induced  the  con- 
tractions, and  that  these  so-called  antagonistic  contractions  were  not 
at  all  muscular  actions,  but,  as  in  congenital  club-foot,  were  due  to 
atrophy  and  lack  of  growth.  After  investigating  this  view,  I  must 
entirely  agree  with  it.  I  had  often  met  cases  where  the  theory  of 
antagonistic  contractions  seemed  doubtful ;  as  in  one  case  where  at 
the  battle  of  Sadowa  a  soldier  was  shot  through  the  right  forearm 
and  had  the  radial  nerve  torn ;  four  years  subsequently  there  was  to- 
tal paralysis  of  all  the  parts  supplied  by  that  nerve,  but  not  a  sign  of 
antagonistic  contraction.  If  we  carry  our  investigations  to  paralyzed 
limbs,  we  find  that,  in  cases  where  the  patients  sit  all  day  with  the  leg 
and  thigh  flexed,  contractions  take  place  at  the  knee  and  hip,  but,  if 
the  patients  with  partly  paralyzed  limbs  still  have  strength  enough 
to  move  about  with  support,  the  movements  of  the  joints  continue  up 
to  a  certain  point.  This  also  you  may  best  see  on  a  cadaver  that  is 
not  rigid ;  the  foot  placed  on  the  ground,  with  the  body  resting  on  it, 
turns  outward  (pes  plano-valgus  paralyticus),  the  knee  bends  for* 
ward  and  outward  (genu  antecurvatum),  while  at  the  hip  the  body 
fiills  forward  till  it  is  supported  by  the  sound  leg,  crutches,  or  cana 
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Thus,  from  the  weight  of  the  bodj,  the  limbs  assume  positions  wbid) 
gradually  become  permanent  ( Volkmanti),  and  in  young  persons 
hare  a  decided  influence  on  the  forms  of  the  articular  surfaces.  All 
these  conditions  may  be  most  naturally  explained  on  mechanical  prin- 
ciples, while  formerly  the  most  complicated  theories  were  based  on 
very  slight  grounds,  when  any  explanation  was  attempted. 


Any  long-continued  fixed  position  of  a  joint,  even  if  not  due  to 
the  above-described  diseases  of  muscles  and  nerves,  may  lead  to  short- 
ening of  the  fascia  A  man  who  kept  bik  left  leg  and  thigh 
flexed  for  a  year  and  a  half,  on  accouct  of  suppuration  of  the  inguinal 
glands,  was  brought  to  our  clinic  after  the  bubo  had  healed,  because 
he  could  not  extend  the  leg.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  fascia 
lata,  which  from  a  few  months  of  quiet  may  become  so  rigid  that  it  is 
sometimes  impossible  to  extend  it  again.     After  coxitis  has  run  its 
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course,  when  tlie  joint  has  become  perfectly  healthy,  this  contraction 
of  the  fascia  may  prove  a  permanent  obstruction  to  complete  exten- 
sion, BO  that  such  patients  may  occasionally  limp  for  life ;  which  is 
another  important  reason  for  paying  special  attention  to  the  podtion 
of  the  limbs  in  inflammation  of  the  joints. 
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V.  DEFORMITIES  CAUSED   BT   CICATBICEa 

We  have  already  spoken  frequently  of  the  oontntction  of  cica- 
trices ;  it  results  from  the  inflammatory  new  formation  in  the  vound 
gradually  giving  off  water,  as  the  original  gelatinous  formation  by 
degrees  atrophies  to  dry  connective  tisane,  and  contracts  like  any  body 
that  ia  drying  up.     The  larger  the  surface  of  the  cicatrix,  the  stronger 


will  be  the  contraction  m  all  directions;  all  wounds  with  extcnsire 
loss  of  skin  mil  be  followed  by  extensive  cicatricial  contraction,  and, 
as  this  is  generally  greatest  after  burns,  cicatrices  from  this  cause  are 
usually  the  ones  that  contract  most  Of  course  it  depends  greatly  on 
the  position  of  the  cicatrix  whether  it  shall  produce  injurious  results, 
deformities  or  distortiunti  Cicatrices  on  the  flexor  side  of  the  joint, 
ivlicn  tlii>>  extend  fur  longitudinally,  may  prevent  full  extension  of 
the  limb  Esten5i\e  cicatrices  in  the  neck  induce  distortion  and 
fixation  of  the  head  to  the  injured  side ,  those  on  the  cheek  may  dis- 
tort the  mouth  or  lower  eyehd  ;  on  the  back  of  the  hand  or  foot,  or 
about  the  finger-joints,  they  may  render  the  linger  immovable,  or  par 
tially  BO. 

But  cicatrices  of  the  deeper  parts,  as  of  the  muscles  and  tendons, 
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maj,  of  course,  also  cause  deformities ;  as  necrosis  readily  follows  in 
jury  of  a  tendon,  and  cicatricial  tissue  replaces  the  tendon,  such  a 
part  as  a  finger,  when  injured,  becomes  crooked  and  8ti£ 


Although,  in  what  has  just  been  said,  we  have  spoken  chiefly  of 
the  etiology  of  deformities,  still  the  diagnosis  is  included  there ;  and 
it  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  this  point  further.  Of  course  the  prog- 
nosia  depends  entirely  on  the  possibility  of  removing  the  causes,  and 
the  treatment  also  varies  greatly  with  the  latter. 

To  remove  contractions,  the  most  natural  thing  is  to  stretch  the 
parts ;  we  may  try  this  by  having  the  contracted  limb  stretched  a  few 
times  daily.  But  this  so-called  manipulation^  which  is  very  effica- 
cious, requires  much  strength  and  patience ;  hence  it  seems  better  to 
make  this  extension  by  the  regular  action  of  a  machine.  The  ex- 
tending machines  now  used  depend  on  the  combined  action  of  the 
screw  and  cog-wheel,  a  mechanism  that  has  been  employed  in  surgical 
instruments  from  the  most  ancient  times ;  the  machines  may  be  vari- 
ously constructed,  but  must  be  light,  firm,  and  well  padded ;  they 
should  never  press  too  hard,  and  be  made  to  retain  any  position ;  such 
machines  are  most  readily  made  for  the  knee  and  elbow ;  in  the  shoul- 
der and  hip  it  is  difficult  to  fix  the  scapula  and  pelvis.  Extension 
may  be  made  under  anaesthetics,  to  hasten  the  progress ;  but  then 
avoid  using  too  much  force,  and  especially  bear  in  mind  that  cicar 
tridally-contracted  muscles  are  less  distensible  than  normal  ones,  and 
can  only  be  stretched  gradually.  Mechanical  extension  can  scarcely 
be  applied  to  those  muscular  contractions  depending  on  neuroses,  or, 
at  most,  it  can  only  be  used  as  an  adjuvant ;  the  chief  treatment  must 
be  directed  to  the  nervous  affection  that  has  caused  the  muscular 
contraction.  Not  unfrequently  these  contractions  entirely  disappear 
under  chloroform,  especially  when  of  a  reflex  character,  in  the  same 
way  that  they  subside  spontaneously  in  acute  articular  inflammations, 
as  soon  as  the  patient  is  narcotized ;  the  flexed  knee,  for  instance, 
may  then  be  extended  without  the  least  force.  According  to  Itemak^ 
many  contractions  disappear  under  the  use  of  the  constant  current  of 
electricity;  as  many  excellent  men  are  now  engaged  studying  the 
constant  current,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  mystery,  which  has  until 
lately  shrouded  this  subject,  may  disappear  before  clear  criticism* 
Treatment  by  apparatus  {prthopedy)  is  particularly  used  in  contrac 
tions  of  ligaments  and  fascise.     Contractions  from  cicatrices  may  be 
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improved,  but  rarelj  entirely  cured,  by  stretching  the  cicatrix;  a 
more  potent  remedy  here  is  continued  pressure^  made  by  adhesive 
plaster,  bandages,  or  compresses,  applied  to  suit  each  case.  The 
atrophy  of  the  cicatrix,  which  occurs  spontaneously,  in  the  course 
of  years  is  much  promoted  by  this  treatment.  Distention  is  com- 
bined with  compression  in  the  treatment  of  ring-shaped  cicatricial 
contractions  of  canals,  so-called  strictures,  such  as  occur  chiefly  in 
the  urethra  and  oesophagus,  by  the  introduction  of  elastic  sounds 
(called  bougies  because  they  were  formerly  made  of  wax)  of  gradu- 
ally-increasing thickness. 

The  orthopedic  treatment  previously  mentioned  does  not  always 
succeed,  or  at  least  is  often  very  slow,  hence  even  in  the  middle  ages 
the  tendons  of  the  contracted  muscles  or  the  muscles  themselves  were 
divided ;  this  operation  is  called  "  tenotomy,"  or  "  myotomy ; "  the 
former  is  far  the  more  frequent.  Formerly  the  operation  was  done  by 
simply  incising  the  skin  down  to  the  tendon,  then  dividing  the  latter, 
and  letting  the  woxmd  heal  by  suppuration ;  the  results  were  not  very 
brilliant :  the  suppuration  was  sometimes  very  extensive,  thick  cica- 
trices formed,  which  could  only  be  slowly  stretched.  This  operation 
was  first  made  really  serviceable  by  Stromeyer^  who  taught  us  to 
divide  tendons  subcutaneously,  a  method  which  Dieffenhach  intro- 
duced extensively  into  practice,  and  which  is  now  exclusively  used. 
I  shall  first  describe  this  operation  briefly  before  passing  to  its  results. 
Let  us  take,  as  an  illustration,  tenotomy  of  the  tendo  Achillis,  which 
is  the  most  frequent.  For  this  operation  you  may  best  employ  Dieffen- 
hacKs  tenotome,  a  slightly-curved,  pointed,  narrow  knife.  The  pa- 
tient lies  on  the  belly,  an  assistant  holds  his  leg  firmly  at  the  calf; 
with  your  left  hand  you  seize  the  club-foot ;  with  your  right  hand 
introduce  the  knife,  flatwise,  by  the  side  of  the  tendon  under  the  skin, 
and  over  the  tendon,  till  you  have  passed  beyond  the  tendon,  without, 
however,  perforating  the  skin  a  second  time  ;  now  turn  the  edge  of 
the  knife  toward  the  tendon  and  divide  the  latter — when  so  doing  you 
will  hear  a  crackling  sound ;  as  the  division  is  completed,  you  will 
feel  with  the  left  hand  that  the  foot  is  more  movable ;  you  now  care- 
fully draw  out  the  knife.  Only  the  point  of  entrance  of  the  knife  is 
visible  externally,  the  tendon  has  been  divided  subcutaneously.  This 
method  of  subcutaneous  tenotomy  from  toithoiU  inward  is  easier  for 
beginners,  because  in  it  there  is  no  danger  of  dividing  the  skin  more 
than  is  necessary.  Tenotomy  from  within  outward  is  more  elegant 
and  better  suited  for  some  cases.  The  foot  is  held  as  above,  and  the 
knife  is  entered  the  same  way,  but  it  is  then  passed  under  the  tendon 
and  the  cutting  edge  turned  toward  the  tendon;  the  thumb  of  the 
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rignt  hand  should  be  placed  over  the  point  of  the  knife  to  feel  it  and 
prevent  passing  it  through  the  skin ;  we  then  press  on  the  knife  and 
draw  it  from  within  outward  through  the  tendon  ;  being  careful  not  to 
let  it  cut  through  the  skin  when  the  jerk  occurs  that  accompanies  the 
completion  of  the  division.  This  method  seems  more  difficult  than  it 
is,  but,  like  any  operation,  it  requires  practice  on  the  cadaver.  When 
the  tenotomy  is  completed,  there  is  usually  but  little  bleeding  from 
the  puncture,  though  sometimes  there  may  be  considerable,  as  in  some 
persons  a  tolerably  large  branch  of  the  posterior  tibial  artery  runs 
alongside  of  the  tendon,  and  is  divided  with  it.  If  the  bleeding  be 
slight,  a  piece  of  iohthyocolla-plaster  may  be  placed  over  the  puncture, 
and  rendered  firmer  by  collodium ;  if  the  haemorrhage  be  more  profuse, 
the  puncture  should  be  covered  with  a  small  compress,  and  the  foot 
bandaged  as  high  as  the  calf;  the  bleeding  then  ceases.  This  dressing 
should  be  replaced  by  plaster  after  twenty-four  hours.  The  healing 
is  almost  always  by  first  intention ;  the  puncture  is  closed  in  three  or 
four  days.  But  there  may  be  suppuration ;  then  the  wounded  part 
grows  red,  swollen,  sensitive ;  blood  mixed  with  pus  flows  from  the 
wound,  an  abscess  often  forms  on  the  opposite  side ;  this  must  be 
opened,  and,  although  this  suppuration  is  not  dangerous  to  life,  it 
may  continue  two  or  three  weeks,  and  much  impair  the  results  of  the 
operation,  for  it  is  a  long  time  before  the  resulting  thick  cicatrix  is 
suited  for  extension.  Immediately  after  the  tenotomy,  at  the  point 
of  division  you  may  feel  a  hollow,  as  the  muscle  contracts  after 
division  of  the  tendon;  this  hollow  disappears  in  the  course  of 
twenty-four  hours,  and  for  a  few  days  it  is  even  replaced  by  a  swell- 
ing ;  the  latter  gradually  subsides,  and  in  fourteen  days  at  most,  after 
a  normally-healed  tenotomy,  the  tendon  appears  perfectly  restored. 
The  course  of  this  healing  has  been  carefully  studied  experimentally ; 
formerly  it  was  supposed  there  was  something  very  peculiar  about  it ; 
I  have  often  made  these  experiments  on  animals,  and  find  that  healing 
takes  place  as  it  usually  does,  and  most  resembles  that  process  in 
nerves  and  bones.  When  the  tendon  is  divided,  and  the  muscle  con- 
tracts, there  would  be  an  empty  space  at  the  point  of  division  if  the 
external  atmospheric  pressure  did  not  at  once  press  the  surrounding  cel- 
lular tissue  ioto  the  space  between  the  ends  of  the  tendon ;  the  space 
is  thus  filled  up ;  as  in  any  wound,  this  tissue  is  infiltrated  with  plas- 
tic matter  and  serum,  and  becomes  very  vascular ;  the  cellular  tissue 
around  the  ends  of  the  tendon  is  metamorphosed  in  the  same  way,  and 
the  latter  are  surrounded  and  united  by  the  inflammatory  new  formation 
developed  from  the  adjacent  cellular  tissue,  just  as  the  fragments 
of  bone  are  by  the  external  callus  (which,  however,  here  presses 
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between  the  ends  of  the  tendons  also ;  au  internal 
cnllus  cannot  develop  in  tendons,  as  they  have  no 
medullary  cavit3).  In  this  stage  (about  the  fourth 
diiy),  the  picture  is  somewhat  as  in  Fig.  112. 

This  provisional  union  soon  becomes  firm,  as  the 
inflammatory  new  formation  is  metamorphosed  to 
connective  tissue;  meantime,  some  neoplastic  tissue 
has  developed  in  the  stumps  of  the  tendon,  which 
combines  with  the  intennediate  substance.  The 
entire  newly-formed  intermediate  mass  gradually 
contracts  strongly,  becomes  very  firm,  so  that  it  as- 
sumes exactly  the  character  of  tendinous  tissue ;  the 
tendon  is  thus  entirely  regenerated.  It  is  true  this 
does  not  always  go  on  as  rapidly  as  we  have  here 
described,  but  (as  also  occurs  in  fractures)  is  not 
unfrequently  interfered  with  by  a  large  extravasa- 
tion of  blood  between  the  ends  of  the  tendon ;  this 
is  enclosed  by  the  inflammatory  new  formation,  be- 
comes only  partially  organized,  but  must  be  mostly 
reabsorbed  before  there  can  be  complete  regenera- 
'^  a^%%MMiea-  t'on  of  the  tendon.  Extensive  extravasations  of  blood 
don,  on  (be  tonrth  may  interfere  with  the  regular  course  of  healing, 
not  only  by  their  size  and  the  time  required  for  their 
absorption,  but  by  occasionally  putrefying  and  suppurating.  The  oper- 
ation and  course  of  healing  in  myotomy  are  aboui  the  same  as  have 
just  been  described. 

Tou  have  just  heard  that  the  tendon  is  entirely  regenerated,  and 
the  cicatricial  intermediate  substance  contracts  strongly,  that  is,  it 
shortens,  and  you  vrill  justly  wonder  why,  knowing  these  facts,  the 
operation  is  still  done,  as  the  tendon  is  not  thereby  much  elongated. 
To  this  I  answer  that  tenotomy  of  itself  is  of  no  nae,  or,  at  least,  does 
little  good,  but  that  the  tendinous  cicatrix  may  be  much  more  readily 
stretched  than  the  tendon  of  the  contracted  muscle  or  the  muscle  1'^ 
self;  tenotomy  onlyproves  useful  from  the  orthopedic  after-treatment ; 
it  greatly  aids  the  cure,  and  often  it  alone  renders  It  possible,  when 
the  contracted  muscles,  fasciffi,  or  ligaments,  resist  all  efforts  at  exten- 
sion. Hence  we  should  not  await  complete  cicatricial  oontraction  of 
the  divided  tendon,  but  must  stretch  the  young  acatrix ;  the  orthoiie- 
^o  treatment  may  begin  ten  or  twelve  days  after  division  of  the  ten- 
don in  club-foot,  either  by  extension,  manipulations,  and  apparstusi,  or 
by  straightening  tlie  foot  and  applying  a  plaster  dressing.  Favorable 
results  were  first  rendered  possible  by  aubcutanetnu  tenotomy;  then 
the  healing  goes  on  rapidly,  and  a  distensible  cicatrix  forms  j  if  the 
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wound  suppurates  a  long  timey  and  the  skin  is  also  affected,  the  bnttle 
cicatrix  probably  may  not  become  distensible  for  six  or  eight  weeks, 
for  sooner  it  might  tear  and  begin  to  suppurate  again.     Of  course 
every  club-foot,  especially  of  the  loWer  grades,  does  not  require  tenot- 
omy ;  but  it  is  just  as  certain  that  in  high  grades  of  this  deformity 
tenotomy  favors  the  cure.     From  what  has  been  said,  you  will  see 
that  the  indications  for  tenotomy  are  often  the  same  as  those  for 
orthopedic  treatment ;  this  is  not  absolutely  the  case ;  the  indications 
for  tenotomy  are  sometimes  more  limited,  sometimes  more  general. 
We  may  divide  any  tense  tendon  subcutaneously ;  but  whether  this 
will  do  any  good  is  another  question.    We  cannot  here  speak  of  all 
possible  cases,  but  I  will  mention  the  tendons  most  frequently  divided : 
in  the  neck,  the  two  portions  of  the  stemo-cleido-mastoid  muscle,  at 
their  insertions  on  the  clavicle  and  sternum ;  tenotomy  is  rarely  done 
in  the  arm  ;  I  warn  you  against  this  operation  in  the  fingers  and  toes ; 
aU  tendons  with  fuUy-developed  sheaths  are  unsuUed  for  tenotomy  ; 
from  anatomical  reasons,  that  you  may  readily  perceive,  healing  would 
not  occur  so  simply  as  in  tendons  surrounded  by  loose  cellular  tissue ; 
there  is  usually  suppuration,  firequently  with  bad  results,  or  else  the 
ends  of  the  tendon  remain  ununited.     In  the  thigh,  after  coxitis,  the 
contracted  adductor  muscle  may  be  divided  at  its  point  of  origin,  if 
its  contraction  cannot  be  overcome  during  ansesthesia ;  the  same  is 
true  of  the  biceps  femoris,  semitendinosus  and  semimembranosus, 
which  are  to  be  divided  close  to  their  points  of  insertion  into  the 
fibula  and  tibia.     In  the  foot,  the  tendo  Achillis  is  most  frequently 
divided,  as  are  also  occasionally  the  tendons  of  the  anterior  and  poste- 
rior tibial  and  peroneal  muscles,  although  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
injures  the  subsequent  mobility  of  the  foot.     In  straightening  anchy- 
loses, tenotomy  was  formerly  very  often  resorted  to ;  but  for  this  pur- 
pose it  may  be  entirely  dispensed  with.     In  anchylosis  of  the  knee- 
joint,  for  instance,  if  the  above-named  muscles  be  not  united  to  a  cic- 
atrix, they  may  be  gradually  stretched  during  amesthesia,  that  is,  if 
they  be  still  muscles  and  not  strings  of  pure  connective  tissue,  as  is 
rarely  the  case.     I  shall  not  here  speak  of  tenotomy  of  the  ocular 
muscles,  the  operation  of  strabismus,  as  this  is  treated  of  in  ophthal- 
mology.    Sometimes,  also,  we  may  be  obliged  to  divide  tendons  in 
antagonistic  contractions,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  contracted 
muscles  inactive  for  a  time,  and  subsequently  elongating  their  tendon.i 
by  extension,  to  give  the  paretic  antagonist  more  play  and  less  work  ; 
the  latter  are  then  opposed  by  no  force,  or,  at  least,  by  a  weaker  one 
so  that  equilibrium  is  restored.    Of  course,  this  is  only  to  be  done 
for  muscles  whose  antagonists  are  not  entirely  paralyzed,  but  only 
paretic;    in  perfect  paralysis,  tenotomy  of  the  contracted  muscles 
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would  have  no  effect.  The  reyivifying  action  of  tenotomy  is  occasion* 
ally  spoken  of;  it  is  to  the  above  cases  that  this  expression  refers; 
indeed,  in  antagonistic  contractions  the  action  of  tenotomy  is  some- 
times astonishing. 

The  subcutaneous  divufion  of  fasciae  is  not  much  done ;  the  cords 
of  the  fascia  lata,  which  form  when  the  thigh  is  kept  flexed,  are  often 
divided  with  benefit,  as  it  is  difficult  to  stretch  them ;  the  fascia  plan- 
taris  may  also  be  occasionally  divided  with  benefit,  when  it  is  tense, 
in  club-foot.  Division  of  the  fascia  fails  in  the  cases  where  we  might 
use  it  with  most  benefit,  that  is,  in  contraction  of  the  palmar  £Eiscia. 
From  DupuytreiJ^B  description  of  the  results  of  this  operation,  in  spite 
of  the  warning  of  my  former  preceptor,  I  was  once  led  into  per- 
forming it ;  but  it  was  followed  by  such  extensive  suppuration  that  I 
was  glad  when  this  finally  ceased.  In  spite  of  all  orthopedic  after- 
treatment,  the  hand  finally  remained  as  it  had  been ;  some  slight  im- 
provement soon  disappeared  again,  and  I  believe  that  this  affection, 
in  its  higher  grades  at  least,  is  incurable. 

Division  of  ligaments  is  rare;  but  in  club-foot  I  have  often  divided 
the  small  ligaments  of  the  ankle-bones,  if  they  were  tense ;  and,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  I  must  certainly  have  frequently  opened  the 
small  joints  subcutaneously  in  so  doing,  I  never  saw  any  bad  results. 
B,  von  Langenheck  introduced  division  of  the  external  lateral  ligament 
of  the  knee  in  genu  valgum ;  in  this  the  knee-joint  is  always  tempo- 
rarily opened.  This  operation  is  only  proper  in  the  highest  grade  of 
the  affection,  but  greatly  aids  the  treatment ;  I  had  not  previously 
seen  it,  or  even  thought  much  about  it,  fearing  that  it  might  be  fol- 
lowed by  suppuration  of  the  knee-joint ;  a  few  years  since,  in  one 
case,  I  did  the  operation  on  both  knees  of  a  young  man  who  had  ex- 
cessive genu  valgum ;  the  wound  healed  without  any  inflammation  of 
the  knee-joint,  and  the  orthopedic  treatment  was  very  quickly  con- 
cluded. The  patient  went  out  of  the  hospital  with  his  legs  perfectly 
straight.  On  the  whole,  the  operation  is  rarely  indicated.  So  far  as 
I  know,  no  other  ligaments  are  divided. 

It  was  natural  to  think  of  dividing  contracting  cicatrices  also,  so 
as  to  stretch  the  new  cicatrix ;  but  would  it  not  be  wiser  not  to  let 
the  cicatricial  contraction  come  to  such  a  point  as  to  impair  function  ? 
Would  it  not  be  best,  even  during  the  healing  of  a  large  wound — ^in 
the  bend  of  the  elbow,  for  instance — to  keep  the  arm  extended,  so 
that  it  should  not  be  contracted  by  the  cicatrix  ?  The  idea  is  a  good 
one;  but  the  result  rarely  corresponds  to  such  a  tedious  treatment, 
for,  in  the  first  place,  such  wounds,  in  which  there  can  be^o  cicatricial 
contraction,  heal  with  great  difficulty,  and,  when  they  are  finally  healed 
and  the  limb  is  set  free,  contraction  nevertheless  occurs.     I  weU  re- 
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member  a  child  with  such  a  wound  in  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  from  a 
bum,  which,  as  assistant  in  the  Berlin  clinic,  I^had  to  dress  daily.  The 
arm  was  kept  extended  on  a  splint,  and  took  six  months  to  heal ; 
finally,  the  child  was  discharged,  with  the  arm  perfectly  movable  and 
the  wound  healed,  and  I  was  very  proud  of  the  cure.  Two  months 
later  I  saw  the  child,  with  the  cicatnx  entirely  contracted ;  the  arm 
was  at  an  acute  angle,  and  almost  immovable.  Subsequently  I  lost 
sight  of  the  patient,  and  do  not  know  what  was  the  'final  result ;  but 
I  clearly  saw  that  I  had  worried  myself  and  the  child  for  months  in 
vain.  Several  similar  cases  have  radically  cured  me  of  the  idea  that 
we  can,  in  such  cases,  do  much  by  orthopedic  treatment  during  the 
cicatrization  of  the  wound.  I  advise  you  to  let  the  wounds  heal  as 
they  will ;  large  wounds,  from  bums  in  children,  will  even  thus  give 
you  enough  trouble,  as  they  always  heal  with  difficulty,  and  readily 
assime  an  ulcerative  character.  In  the  course  of  months,  often  not 
for  years,  as  its  vessels  are  obliterated  and  its  tissue  becomes  more 
like  subcutaneous  tissue,  the  cicatrix  loses  its  rigidity,  becomes  more 
distensible,  tougher,  more  elastic;  hence,  with  time,  mobility  in- 
creases, in  case  it  has  been  impaired  by  the  cicatrix.  You  have  al- 
ready been  told  how  you  may  aid  this  atrophy  of  the  cicatrix  by  com- 
pression and  distention.  When  the  cicatrix  has  finally  been  reduced 
to  the  smallest  size,  you  may  occasionally,  with  advantage,  excise 
the  whole  or  part  of  it,  at  intervals,  always  being  careful  to  obtain 
healing  by  the  first  intention,  so  that,  in  place  of  the  thick,  scarcely- 
distensible  cicatricial  string,  you  may  have  a  fine  linear  cutaneous 
cicatrix,  which  may  be  stretched  more  readily  than  the  old  cicatrix  ; 
but  if  you  have  suppuration  and  gaping  of  the  wound  after  these 
operations,  the  result  is  very  doubtful  (as,  under  the  same  circum- 
stances, in  tenotomy) ;  there  again  forms  a  broad,  granulating,  slowly- 
healing  wound,  and  a  cicatrix  as  broad,  long,  and  firm  as  the  previous 
one.  Hence  you  can  only  advantageously  excise  contracted,  string- 
like, thin  cicatrices.  In  removing  complete,  broad  cicatrices,  such  as 
occur  in  the  neck  after  bums,  excision  is  not  enough ;  a  portion  of 
distensible  skin  from  the  vicinity  must  be  made  to  grow  in  the  place 
of  the  cicatrix.  This  may  be  done  by  sliding  a  piece  of  neighboring 
skin,  or  by  transplanting  a  flap  of  skin,  according  to  the  rules  of  plas- 
tic surgery,  which  I  shall  not  enter  into  here. 

We  have  now  to  speak  of  the  treatment  of  distortions  due  to  an- 
lagomstic  muscular  contractions ;  I  have  already  told  you  that  tenot- 
omy may  be  useful  in  these  cases  also,  but  it  is  only  an  adjuvant  to 
the  treatment;  the  essential  point  is  the  removal  of  the  paralysis. 
The  curability  of  these  contractions,  and  of  the  deformities  they  cause, 
will  depend  on  what  we  can  do  for  the  paralysis.     Here  opens  the 
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wide  field  of  neuropathology,  with  which  you  will  become  better  ac- 
quainted in  the  lectures  on  medicine,  and  in  the  medical  clinia  There 
are  many  cases  where  you  would  at  the  outset  give  up  any  treatment  of 
the  paralysis ;  in  tumors  of  the  brain,  apoplexies,  chronic  encephalitis, 
traumatic  injuries  of  the  spinal  medulla,  extensive  injuries  of  nerves, 
etc.,  treatment  will  do  little  good.  Other  cases  of  spinal  disease  with 
paresis  of  the  lower  limbs,  especially  in  children,  sometimes  give  a 
relatively  good  prognosis.  On  the  one  hand,  treatment  with  cod-liver 
oil  and  iron,  malt  or  salt  baths,  and  especially  time,  may  act  very  ad- 
vantageously in  removing  the  changes  in  the  spinal  medulla,  of  which 
we  unfortunately  know  but  little ;  on  the  other  hand,  irritations  may 
be  applied  to  the  muscles  themselves,  that  may  revivify  them ;  we 
may  expect  relief  in  those  cases  especially  where  there  is  no  complete 
paralysis  or  paraplegia,  but  only  paresis  of  certain  groups  of  muscles. 
Here  two  external  remedies  are  the  most  useful :  1.  Gymnastic  treat- 
ment /  2.  Electricity,  The  former  consists  in  awakening  the  slumber- 
ing, slightly-developed  contractile  power  by  concentrating  the  will  on 
the  paretic  muscles.  Certain  movements  are  made  regularly  at  cer- 
tain times ;  this  may  be  well  done  by  the  "  Swedish  movement-cure  " 
that  has  been  recently  introduced:  this  consists  in  requiring  tlie 
patient  to  make  movements  with  certain  muscles,  while  the  gymnast 
oflcrs  a  slight  opposition.  For  instance,  I  hold  your  arm  extended ; 
you  now  bend  it,  while  I  oppose  the  movement  by  gentle  pressure;  of 
course,  the  proper  movements  must  be  determined  for  each  individual 
case.  Of  late,  this  method  of  gymnastics  has  become  quite  popular, 
and  proved  useful ;  evidently  it,  like  all  gymnastics,  is  useless  in  com- 
plete paralysis. 

Our  second  remedy  is  electricity;  of  late  great  advances  have  been 
made  in  its  use.  The  apparatus  employed  has  been  greatly  simplified, 
rendered  more  transportable,  and  so  adjusted  that  the  current  can  be 
strengthened  or  weakened  at  will.  Moreover,  the  methods  in  which  eleo- 
tricity  is  applied  are  greatly  improved ;  formerly  one  or  several  groups 
of  muscles  of  a  limb  were  electrified,  by  applying  the  poles  first  on 
oue  place  then  another;  now  we  understand  electrifying  the  individual 
muscles ;  the  French  physician  Duchenne  de  Boulogne  has  done  great 
service  in  this  matter.  The  points  at  which  the  pole  or  poles  should  be 
applied  to  induce  contractions  in  the  different  muscles  were  first  found 
empirically  hy  Duchenne ;  subsequently  Remak  discovered  that,  as  a 
rule,  it  was  at  the  point  where  the  largest  motor  nerve  entered  the 
muscle.  Of  late,  Ziemssen  has  been  most  successful  in  electro-ihera- 
peutics ;  his  book  is  characterized  by  practical  utility  and  scientific 
importance,  and  above  all  by  its  trustworthiness.  The  treatment  is 
BO  carried  out  that  usually  one  or  two  sittings  are  had  dailv,  during 
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wbich  first  one,  then  another,  muscle  is  methodically  electrified ;  this 
may  be  continued  half  or  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  but  not  too  long, 
for  fear  of  destroying  the  weak  nervous  activity  by  too  great  irrita- 
tion. Much  harm  might  be  done  by  excessive  electrization ;  a  physi- 
cian should  always  conduct  the  treatment,  and  give  very  positive  di 
rections  about  the  duration  of  the  sitting,  and  strength  of  the  current. 
Usually  we  very  soon  see  how  much  the  muscles  contract  to  the  elec- 
trical irritation  when  they  perhaps  cannot  be  moved  spontaneously ; 
we  should  not  give  up  even  if  we  do  not  obtain  any  twitchings  at  the 
first  sitting ;  occasionally  these  only  appear  after  a  time,  when  the 
electricity  has  had  some  effect. 

Of  late,  3aru>eU  has  successfully  employed  a  very  ingenious  meth- 
od for  removing  contractions;  he  makes  continued  traction  in  the 
direction  in  which  the  muscles  fsiil  to  act ;  for  instance,  in  club-foot,  a 
stout  india-rubber  band  is  fastened  to  the  outer  border  of  the  foot, 
and  the  inner  side  of  the  tibia  close  below  the  knee ;  this  acts  contin- 
uously as  an  ""  artificial  muscle."  This  seems  to  me  rational,  and  it 
should  be  tried  extensively.  I  have  used  this  method  in  several  cases, 
with  very  quick  result;  JMcke  and  Volhmann  have  also  stated 
recently  that  they  have  attained  good  results  by  this  treatment. 

In  pareses,  movement  of  a  few  muscles  occasionally  suffices  to 
enable  the  patient  to  walk,  if  a  certain  firmness  which  the  muscles  fail 
to  supply  is  given  to  the  limb  liy  some  sort  of  a  splint.  These  splints 
are  not  always  to  be  regarded  as  a  last  resort,  but  they  may  aid  the 
treatment  by  enabling  the  patient  to  walk  alone  with  the  aid  of  sticks. 
But  the  movements  of  walking,  made  by  the  paretic  muscles,  have  an 
excellent  gymnastic  effect ;  although  artificially  supported,  the  patient 
in  this  way  uses  his  muscles,  while,  if  he  were  continually  lying  or  sit- 
ting, the  muscles  would  remain  entirely  inactive,  and  atrophy  more 
and  more.  Machines  are  also  serviceable  in  keeping  the  legs  ex- 
tended and  the  feet  at  the  proper  angle,  thus  preventing  contractions. 

Gymnastics,  electricity,  artificial  muscles,  and  splint  apparatuses, 
combined  with  proper  internal  treatment,  esp>ecial1y  suitable  water- 
cure,  may  do  a  great  deal  for  these  patients ;  and,  although  many  of 
them  are  incurable,  some  are  curable,  and  others  may  be  greatly  im* 
proved* 

[The  hypothesis  of  siren  formation  advanced,  (page  615)  is  sup- 
ported by  the  formation  of  the  seal,  so  many  of  the  stages  of  develop- 
ment of  the  human  embryo  correspond  to  what  we  find  persisting  in 
some  of  the  lower  animals.  Dieffenhach  had  noticed  that  all  new- 
born children  had  a  slight  degree  of  club-foot,  and,  as  a  fact,  the  rota- 
tion of  the  limbs  is  not  completed  at  birth,  nor  till  during  the  first 
year  of  life,  or  even  later,  when  the  child  begins  to  walk.    At  first 
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the  toes  point  inward,  so  that  when  learning  to  walk  children  often 
go  on  the  toes.  You  could  not  readily  place  a  six-months-old  chUd 
in  the  typical  position  of  the  soldier,  with  the  heels  together,  toes 
turned  out,  and  legs  touching  all  the  way  up.  As  the  rotation  does 
not  affect  the  foot  alone  but  the  entire  limb,  the  knee  and  hip  of 
the  newly-born  child  are  not  identical  with  those  of  adults,  and  this 
difference  is  even  more  marked  in  congenital  club-foot. 

An  important  factor  in  the  development  of  scoliosis,  in  addition 
to  those  mentioned  (page  618),  is  the  position  assumed  in  certain 
occupations,  as  in  writing,  etc.  If  the  school-benches  or  tables  be 
improperly  constructed,  the  body  may  be  kept  daily  for  hours  in 
an  unnatural  position.  The  longer  the  study-hours,  the  less  time 
given  to  recreation  and  exercise,  the  greater  the  effect  of  this  extra 
fatigue ;  so  that  finally  the  faulty  position,  which  was  at  first  as- 
sumed merely  during  the  occupation,  becomes  habitual,  and  the 
spine  does  not  resume  its  normal  shape.  At  first  by  traction  the 
curvature  may  be  straightened  out,  or  the  children  may  do  it  volun- 
tarily, but  after  a  time  this  is  not  readily  accomplished. 

Quite  recently  Mikulicz  made  very  thorough  investigation  of 
the  statistics  of  genu  valgum,  which  proved  that  the  first  changes 
showed  in  the  diaphyses  of  the  femur  and  tibia,  and  that  the  de- 
formity was  due  partly  to  uneven  growth  at  the  epiphyses,  partly 
to  abnormal  curvature  of  the  diaphyseal  ends.  At  first  the  knee- 
joint  with  all  its  parts  are  not  implicated,  so  that  the  epiphyses 
appear  set  on  to  the  abnormally  curved  ends  of  the  diaphyses. 
Genu  valgum  is  always  accompanied  by  rachitis  of  the  limbs.  In 
high  grades,  besides  the  already  mentioned  anomalies  of  growth, 
there  is  irregular  proliferation  of  the  epiphyseal  cartilages,  the  inner 
one  increasing,  the  outer  diminishing,  and  thus  increasing  the  de- 
formity. Through  these  influences  combined,  the  height  of  the  in- 
ternal condyle  of  the  femur  is  increased,  while  the  external  condyle 
does  not  grow ;  the  internal  lateral  ligament  elongates  while  the 
external  contracts  :  as  a  consequence,  the  biceps  muscle  shortens 
and  forms  a  tense  cord. 

Genu  valgum  is  always  accompanied  by  a  pathological  distortion 
of  the  foot ;  for,  in  spite  of  the  angular  position  of  the  kdee,  to 
bring  the  sole  of  the  foot  to  the  ground  the  patient  usually  treads 
on  the  outer  border  of  the  foot,  while  the  inner  is  elevated  ;  so  the 
metatarsus  is  twisted  on  its  long  axis,  as  in  pes  varus.  When 
patients  with  genu  valgus  have  been  able  by  this  manoeuvre  to  cor- 
rect the  anomaly  of  the  knee-joint,  their  gait  is  bearable  and  the 
inconvenience  comparatively  slight,  even  when  the  varus  is  consid* 
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erable  ;  but  the  case  is  quite  different  in  patientis  who  have  from 
the  first  walked  on  the  inner  border  of  the  foot ;  they  soon  acquire 
marked  pes  planus,  which  renders  walking  nearly  impossible.  Severe 
pains  occur  in  the  foot,  the  gait  becomes  tottering  and  painful,  and 
the  combination  of  genu  valgum  and  pes  valgus  not  unfrequently 
induces  the  greatest  functional  disturbances  of  the  lower  extremity. 
Even  slight  grades  of  pes  planus  greatly  impair  the  use  of  the  leg. 

Such  cases  are  very  frequent  in  young  children,  and  may  often 
be  remedied  by  inserting  a  piece  of  beveled  sole-leather  in  the  shoe 
under  the  instep. 

If  rigor  mortis  has  occurred  while  the  legs  were  lying  extended 
on  a  horizontal,  level  surface,  the  feet  are  always  fixed  in  a  position 
of  slight  equino-varus.  The  same  is  the  case  in  persons  who  have 
lain  long  in  bed  without  using  their  legs  ;  if  the  legs  be  not  moved, 
the  elevation  of  the  heel  and  rotation  of  the  foot  inward  constantly 
increase. 

After  injuries  or  inflammation  the  tendons  readily  become  ne- 
crosed, and  as  the  dead  tissue  is  only  replaced  by  cicatricial  sub- 
stance, the  tendon  is  shortened  and  the  cicatrix  is  united  with  the 
sheath,  which  destroys  the  natural  mobility  of  the  tendon.  Many 
Buch  cicatrices  in  muscles  are  congenital,  perhaps  caused  by  the 
umbilical  cord  encircling  a  limb.  Usually  this  amputates  the  limb, 
but  at  other  times  we  find  a  cicatricial  atrophy  of  the  skin  and  dis- 
appearance of  the  muscle,  which  we  must  suppose  to  be  replaced  by 
connective  tissue ;  this  causes  shortening  of  the  muscle  and  distor- 
tions, particularly  in  the  foot.  Much  more  frequent  are  cases  of 
caput  obstipum  from  shortening  of  one  sternocleidomastoid  muscle 
from  acute  traumatic  myositis  ;  this  inflammation  is  probably  almost 
always  caused  by  injury  of  the  muscles  by  the  forceps  during  in- 
strumental delivery.  In  these  cases  immediately  after  birth,  and 
during  the  first  week  of  life,  we  may  find  an  extensive,  painful 
inflammatory  swelling  of  the  muscle,  which  disappears  spontane- 
ously, usually  leaving  cicatricial  shortening,  but  sometimes  going 
on  to  suppuration  and  formation  of  a  true  abscess  of  the  muscle, 
which  of  course  heals  with  a  shrinking  cicatrix.] 
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LECTURE  XLIII. 

Varices :  Various  Forms,  Causes,  Various  Localities  wliere  they  occur.— Diagnoals. — 
Vein-stones,  Varicose  Lymphatic  Vessels,  Lymphorrhoea. — Treutment. — Aneu- 
risms :  Inflammation  of  Arteries. — Ancurysma  Cirsoideum. — Atheroma. — Various 
Forms  of  Aneurism. — Their  Subsequent  Changes.— Symptoms,  Results,  Etiology, 
Diagnosis. — Treatment :  Compression,  Ligation,  Iigection  of  Liquor  Fern,  Extir- 
pation. 

By  varices  we  mean  distentions  of  veins ;  these  maj  have  various 
forms,  and  usually  affect  both  the  diameter  and  length  of  the  vesseL 
Elongation  is  only  possible  when  the  vessel  bends  laterally,  and  takes 
a  tortuous  course,  as  also  occurs  in  inflammation  of  the  smaller  vessels^ 
In  some  cases  the  elongation  is  less  marked,  and  the  diameter  of  the 
canal  is  not  regular,  but  the  vessel  is  distended  in  a  spindle  or  sack- 
like  shape  at  different  points,  especially  where  the  valves  are.  Most 
frequently  the  large  veins  of  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  are  thus 
affected ;  sometimes  chiefly  the  deep  muscular  veins,  often  both  are 
alike  affected.  But  there  are  also  varicosities  in  the  smallest  veins  of 
the  cutis,  which  are  scarcely  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  these  are  often 
the  only  ones  affected ;  this  gives  an  even,  light-blue  nodular  appear- 
ance to  the  skin.  As  a  result  of  this  distention  of  the  veins,  which 
occurs  very  gradually,  Tnore  serum  than  usual  escapes  from  the  capil* 
lary  vessels,  as  the  lateral  pressure  in  them  is  greatly  increased  by 
the  distention  of  the  walls  of  the  veins,  and  the  consequent  insuflB- 
ciency  of  the  valves.  The  thinning  of  the  walls  of  the  vessels,  and 
the  transuded  excess  of  nutrient  material,  may  be  gradually  followed 
by  escape  of  wandering  cells,  and  their  organization  to  new  tissue ; 
thus  we  have  a  serous,  then  cellular  infiltration,  and  thickening  of  the 
tissue  traversed  by  the  varices;  red  blood-cells  may  also  escape 
through  the  capillary  walls  (  Cohnheim),   We  have  already  explaine<i 
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(ILecture  XXIX.)  how,  by  a  further  advance  of  this  process,  the  tissue 
is  more  and  more  changed,  and  chronic  inflammation  and  ulceration  in- 
duced.   In  this  way  are  developed  not  only  ulcer- 
ations but  also  some  other  forms  of  chronic  cuta-  ''">-  '^ 
Deous  inflammations,  especially  a  chronic  eruption 
of  vesicles,  "  eczema  "  of  the  leg. 

Xow  we  must  take  up  the  question,  What  is 
the  cause  of  yarioes?     It  is  probable  that  the  i 
cause  is  an  obstruction  to  the  return  of  the  venous 
blood,  a  pressure,  compression,  or  narrowing  of 
the  calibre  of  the  verael  in  some  way.    But  the   i 
obstruction  cannot  be  of  sudden  origin,  for  this  | 
usually  causes  osdema ;  the  same  is  true  of  lig^  ' 
tion  of  a  large  venous  trunk  and  rapidly-appear- 
ing thromboses.     The  pressure  must  then  affect 
the  vein  gradually.    Still,  even  this  is  not  enough ; 
often   a  gradually-increasing    pressure   does  not 
cause  VHricose  veins,  but  free  collateral  modes  of 
escape  form,  so  that  there  is  no  effect,  or  only  a 
slight,  indurated  cedema.     There  must  be  a  coin- 
cident tendency  to  dilatation  of  the  vessels,  a  ce^ 
tain  laxity  or  distensibility  of  the  walls  of  tlie 
veins. 

Anatomical  examination  of  varicose  veins 
shows  that  the  walls  are  absolutely  thickened  by 
lti]K>sits  of  connective  tissue  between  the  muscle- 
cells,  but  tlie  latt«r  do  not  seem  increased,  and,  as 
the  calibre  of  the  vessel  is  six  or  eight  times  the  normal  size,  they  must 
prove  insufficient  to  urge  the  blood  onward,  the  more  so  as  the  valves 
do  not  grow  as  the  dilatation  goes  on,  and  oonsctiuently  soon  prove  in- 
Buflicient  Up  to  the  present  time  we  have  had  no  detailed  histological 
investigations  about  the  formation  of  varices,  and  e6|>cdally  about 
the  relation  of  this  disease  to  aneurism.  In  many  cases  the  dispo- 
sition to  varices  may  be  regarded  as  individual,  in  others  it  is  in- 
herited ;  diseases  of  the  vessels  are  not  unfreqnently  hereditary,  those 
of  the  arteries,  as  well  as  of  the  veins  and  of  the  capillaries,  by  whose 
morbid  dilatation  the  so-called  mother's  marks  are  caused,  ivhose 
transmission  by  inheritance  is  known  even  to  the  laity.  Hence,  we 
can  only  regard  the  cause  of  varices,  which  we  are  about  to  mention, 
u  exciting  causes  acting  on  an  existing  predisposition.  The  disease 
is  more  frequent  in  women  than  in  men ;  the  chief  cause  is  said  to  be 
repeated  pregnancies :  the  uterus,  gradually  enlai^ng,  presses  on  the 
common  iliac  veins,  and  later  on  the  vena  cava,  and  occasionally  tliii 
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even  induces  oedema  of  the  feet.  Often  there  are  varices  in  all  the 
parts  supplied  by  the  saphenous  vein ;  again,  in  those  supplied  by  the 
pudic,  as  in  the  labia  majora.  It  is  far  more  difficult  to  find  the  causes 
of  the  more  rarelj-occurring  varices  in  man.  Large  collections  of 
fseces  may,  by  pressure  on  the  abdominal  veins,  prove  an  exciting 
cause  of  varices,  but  this  is  rarely  seen.  In  many  men  with  varices 
you  will  find  disproportionately  long  lower  limbs,  especially  long  be- 
low the  knee ;  in  some  cases  this  may  also  favor  congestions  in  the 
veins.  Possibly,  also,  the  collection  of  hard  fiett,  or  else  shrinkage  in 
the  falciform  process  of  the  fascia  lata,  may  cause  congestion  in  the 
saphenous  vein,  as  the  latter  sinks  into  the  femoral  at  this  point.  So 
far  as  I  know,  there  are  no  anatomical  investigations  on  this  point. 
The  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  blood  need  not  always  be  directly  in 
the  territory  of  the  dilated  veins :  for  instance,  gradual  narrowing  and 
final  obliteration  of  the  femoral  vein,  below  the  opening  of  the  sa- 
phena,  might  very  readily  cause  enormous  distention  of  the  branches  of 
the  latter  by  collateral  circulation.  Varices  occur  at  some  other  parts 
of  the  body,  especially  at  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum  and  in  the 
spermatic  cord.  Varices  of  the  haemorrhoidal  veins  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  rectum  cause  hoemorrhoidSy  which,  as  is  well  known,  occur 
chiefly  among  persons  who  lead  a  sedentary  life.  The  disease  is  very 
rare  in  other  parts  of  the  body ;  it  occasionally  occurs  in  the  head, 
usually  without  known  cause,  it  may  form  after  an  injury,  if  this  be 
followed  by  union  of  the  walls  of  the  arteries  and  veins  and  passage 
of  arterial  blood  into  the  veins ;  this  would  be  a  varix  aneurysmaticus, 
of  which  we  spoke  in  the  8econ4  chapter.  In  the  pathological  ana- 
tomical atlas  of  Cruveilhier  you  find  given  as  a  great  rarity  a  picture 
of  large  varices  of  the  abdominal  veins ;  there  is  a  similar  preparation 
in  the  pathological  museum  at  Vienna. 

Tlie  diagnosis  of  varices  is  not  difficult  when  the  cutaneous  veins 
are  affected ;  those  of  the  deep  muscular  veins  can  rarely  be  diag- 
nosed with  certainty ;  in  the  leg  and  thigh  the  whole  course  of  the 
tortuous  veins  is  so  evident  through  the  skin  that  they  may  be  readily 
recognized,  but  in  other  cases  we  see  only  a  few  light-blue,  fluctuat- 
ing, compressible  nodules;  these  chiefly  correspond  to  the  sac-like 
dilatations  of  the  veins,  and  to  the  points  where  the  valves  are.  Here 
we  occasionally  find  hard,  round  bodies,  phlebolites  or  vein^stones  /  on 
examination,  these  prove  to  be  nodules  in  layers,  at  first  consisting 
of  fibrine ;  they  may  subsequently  calcify  entirely,  so  as  to  assume  the 
appearance  of  small  peas.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  varices  of 
the  lower  extremities  cause  no  difficulty,  except,  perhaps,  a  feeling 
of  tension  and  heaviness  in  the  limbs  after  long  standing  or  walking. 
But  in  other  cases  there  are  occasionally  thrombi  in  single  venous  dila 
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tations ;  inflammation  of  the  wall  of  the  vein  and  surrounding  cellular 
tissue  follows,  and,  although,  under  early  treatment,  the  inflammation 
usually  terminates  in  resolution,  suppuration  or  abscess  may  eventu« 
ally  develop.  The  treatment  is  the  same  as  has  been  already  given 
for  traumatic  thrombus  and  phlebitis.  Another  danger  that  may 
arise  from  varix  is  its  rupture,  a  very  rare  occurrence ;  if  the  patient 
be  kept  quiet,  the  bleeding  may  be  readily  checked  by  compression, 
and  there  is  no  danger  if  medical  aid  be  at  hand.  A  varicose  ulcer, 
in  the  strict  meaning,  may  form  from  such  a  ruptured  varix,  but  this 
is  rare,  for  the  wound  usually  heals  quickly.  If  the  skin  and  subcu- 
taneous tissue  of  the  leg  be  greatly  indurated,  and  if  this  induration 
has  also  aflected  the  adventitia  of  the  cutaneous  veins,  they  lie  im- 
movable, and,  in  the  firm,  leathery,  rigid  skin,  they  feel  like  half  cauals 
or  gutters.  I  call  your  attention  to  this,  as  other wrise  in  such  cases, 
from  the  induration  of  the  skin,  you  might  entirely  overlook  the  varices. 
The  treatmerU  of  varices  is  very  unsatisfactory,  as  we  know  no 
way  of  removing  the  disposition  to  this  disease  of  the  veins.  Nor 
can  we  usually  control  the  causes  of  the  pressure ;  so  we  may  really 
conclude  that  varices  are  not  curable,  i.  e.,  we  have  no  remedy  for 
restoring  the  morbidly-dilated  veins  to  their  normal  size.  For  some 
cases  we  must  say  that,  physiologically  considered,  the  formation  of 
varices  is  Natiu^'s  mode  of  equalizing  abnormal  pressure  in  the  ves- 
sels, and  that  we  may  not  try  to  remove  the  varices  till  we  can  get 
rid  of  their  causes,  for,  if  we  removed  one  or  more  of  these  morbid 
strings,  others  would  form  in  their  place.  For  this  reason  I  reject  all 
operations  which  aim  at  removing  one  or  more  varicose  nodules  from 
the  leg.  If  you  bear  in  mind  that  any  operation  on  the  veins  may 
prove  dangerous  to  life  by  complication  with  thrombosis  or  embolism, 
you  will  agree  with  me  in  considering  the  operation  for  varices  en- 
tirely uncalled  for.  Nevertheless,  these  operations  are  often  done  in 
France,  and  not  unfrequently  prove  fatal ;  there  are  many  methods 
of  operation,  about  which  we  shall  say  a  few  words.  The  oldest 
method,  which  was  practised  by  the  Greeks,  consists  in  exposing  the 
varicose  veins,  and  either  cutting  or  tearing  them  out.  Later,  the  hot 
iron  was  applied  to  induce  coagulation  of  blood  in  the  veins,  which 
resulted  in  obliteration  of  the  vessels.  We  may  also  inject  liquor 
ferri  sesquichlorati  with  a  small  syringe  having  a  needle-shaped  noz- 
zle, as  you  know  this  quickly  causes  coagulation  of  the  blood.  After 
this  came  the  ligature  of  the  veins,  especially  the  subcutaneous  liga^ 
ture  after  Sicordy  and  the  subcutaneous  rolling^up,  the  enroulement 
of  VidcUy  little  operations  that  I  shall  show  you  in  the  coiu*se  on  op- 
erations ;  these  are  very  ingenious  methods,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say 
they  do  not  succeed,  and  are  not  free  from  danger. 
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But  shall  we  do  nothing  for  varices  ?  Yes,  we  should  tiy  to  keep 
them  within  certain  bounds,  and  thus  prevent  or  reduoe  to  a  minimum 
their  bad  effects.  For  this  purpose  there  is  onlj  one  remedy,  eofif 
United  compression^  which,  however,  must  only  be  used  in  such  a  de- 
gree as  is  bearable  to  the  patient.  We  use  two  different  mechanical 
modes  of  compression  in  these  cases,  the  laced  stocking  and  regular 
bandaging.  The  laced  stocking  consists  either  of  a  carefully-made, 
close-fitting  leather  stocking,  split  at  one  side,  and  laced  up,  like  cor- 
sets, till  it  is  tight  enough,  or  else  of  a  tissue  of  rubber  thread,  spun 
over  with  sUk  or  cotton,  of  the  same  stuff  that  most  suspenders  are 
made  of  These  laced  stockings,  which  must  be  veiy  carefully  made, 
and  worn  continually,  are  unfortunately  quite  expensive,  and,  as  they 
cannot  be  washed,  must  often  be  replaced,  so  that  they  are  only  prac- 
tically useful  for  persons  of  means.  In  most  cases  a  carefully-applied 
roller-bandage  suffices.  For  this  purpose,  you  may  best  take  a  cotton 
bandage  two  or  three  fingers'  breadths  wide,  soaked  in  good  book- 
binder's paste,  and,  excepting  the  hbel,  bandage  the  whole  foot  and 
leg ;  with  care,  such  a  bandage  may  be  worn  five  or  six  weeks,  and 
even  if  the  skin  be  considerably  infiltrated,  it  may  prevent  the  forma- 
tion of  ulcers  by  obstructing  the  further  development  of  varices. 


It  is  some  time  since  we  spoke  of  traumatic  aneurtsnif  but  you 
will  remember  that  we  mentioned  it  under  punctured  wounds  (page 
143),  and  that  I  then  told  you  an  aneurism  was  a  cavity,  a  sac,  which 
directly  or  indirectly  communicated  with  an  artery ;  you  already  know 
that  such  sacs  may  develop  from  injuries  of  the  artery  by  puncture, 
subcutaneous  rupture,  or  contusion.  But  now  we  do  not  mean  to 
speak  of  these  traumatic,  so-called  false  aneurisms,  but  of  aneurysma 
verum,  which  develops  gradually  from  disease  of  the  wall  of  the  ar> 
tery.  To  explain  to  you  clearly  how  this  occurs,  it  will  be  best  to 
start  fix>m  the  anatomical  conditions.  At  present,  you  know  but  little 
of  the  diseases  of  arteries ;  the  only  ones  that  have  been  mentioned 
so  far  are  thrombosis  after  injury,  the  development  of  collateral  circu- 
lation, and  atheroma,  which  we  hastily  spoke  of  when  treating  of 
senile  gangrene.  And  these  comprise  almost  the  whole  list,  only  that 
so  far  we  have  taken  merely  a  one-sided  view  of  atheromatous  dis- 
ease. Of  the  different  parts  of  arteries  the  tunica  muscularis  and 
intima  are  most  frequently  diseased,  and  they  seem  to  be  affected 
primarily.  The  tunica  media  is  composed  of  muscle-cells  ana  some 
connective  tissue ;  the  tunica  intima  consists  of  non-vascular,  elastic 
lamelljB,  fenestrated  membranes,  and  very  thin  endothelium.  It  may 
be  readily  shown  that,  after  injury  of  an  artery,  its  walls  swell,  and 
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remain  thickened  for  a  time ;  the  plastic  infiltration  of  the  walls  may 
lead  to  suppuration,  and  small  foci  of  matter  maj  form  in  them, 
though  this  is  seen  more  rarelj  in  arteries  than  in  veins.  With  these 
processes  there  is  a  relaxation  of  the  membranes,  the  intima  may  be 
detached  from  the  media  more  readily  than  usual,  the  latter  is  soft- 
ened, the  muscle-cells  maj  in  part  disintegrate,  and,  as  a  result  of 
this  diminished  resistance,  there  may  be  a  dilatation  of  the  artery. 
Such  acute  inflammations  with  plastic  new  formations  and  partial 
softening  may  doubtless  occur  spontaneously,  and,  although  we  have 
no  special  observations  on  this  point,  still,  from  analogy  with  other 
tissues,  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  spontaneous,  idiopathic,  acute,  and 
subacute  inflammation  of  the  arteries  may  run  its  course  in  this  way, 
and  probably  occurs  with  acute  inflammations  of  other  tissues.  At 
all  events,  these  acute  spontaneous  inflammations  of  arteries  are  very 
rare ;  the  chronic  forms  are  &r  more  frequent.  One  form  of  aneu- 
rism alone  possibly  depends  on  a  more  subacute  inflammation  of  the 
artery,  with  diminished  resistance  of  its  walls;  this  is  aneurf/sma 
ciraoideuniy  or  aneurymia  per  anastomosing  also  called  aneurysma 
racemosum.  This  form  of  arterial  dilatation  is  totally  distinct 
from  the  aneurisms  to  be  hereafter  mentioned ;  in  them  there  is  not 
circumscribed  dilatation  of  one  part  of  an  artery,  but  dilatation  of  a 
large  number  of  arteries  lying  close  together,  which  are,  moreover, 
very  tortuous,  a  sign  that  they  have  also  increased  in  lengths  Cirsoid 
aneurism  iSy  then^  a  convolution  of  dilated  and  elongated  arteries. 
For  these  changes  to  occur,  there  must  be  a  considerable  new  forma- 
tion in  the  wall  of  the  artery,  longitudinally,  as  well  as  in  the  circum- 
ference; the  dilatation  is  possibly  due  to  atrophy  of  the  muscular 
coat ;  usually  (without,  however,  being  able  to  prove  it)  paralysis  of 
the  walls  of  the  arteries  is  assumed  to  be  the  exciting  cause  of  this 
variety  of  aneurism  ;  still,  although  paralysis  might  explain  a  mod- 
erate dilatation  of  the  artery,  we  have  nothing  to  explain  the  paral- 
ysis, and  this  would  not  render  any  more  comprehensible  the  elonga- 
tion of  the  artery,  which  can  only  depend  on  a  new  formation  of  the 
elements  of  the  wall.  As  already  stated,  I  think  that  this  variety  of 
arterial  dilatation,  which  closely  resembles  inflammatory  dilatation 
and  looping  of  vessels,  must  be  referred  to  an  inflammatory  change 
in  the  artery,  and  not  to  chronic  inflammation  with  atheroma,  to  be 
hereafter  described,  but  to  a  more  subacute,  diffuse  inflammation. 
This  view  is  supported  by  various  etiological  factors ;  these  aneu- 
risms not  unfrequently  develop  after  blows  or  other  injuries;  they  are 
most  frequent  at  points  where  numerous  small  arteries  anastomose,  as 
in  the  scalp,  over  the  occiput,  vertex,  and  temples ;  this  variety  of 
tneurism  might  be  regarded  as  an  excessively-developed  collateral 
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circulation ;  the  oollateral  arteries,  besides  dilatiDg,  become  tortuoua; 
the  process  is  evidently  tbe  same  in  both  oases.  We  hare  also  to 
mention  that  these  sneuriams  are  particularly  apt  to  develop  in  young 
persons,  in  whom  the  chronic  diseases  leading  to  other  aneurisms  ora 
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rare.  The  diagnoBis  of  cirsoid  aneurism  is  very  simple,  if,  as  is  iisu- 
atly  the  case,  it  lies  just  under  the  skin ;  it  has  been  found  more 
deeply  seated,  ua  in  the  gluteal  artery,  but  it  is  more  frequent  on  the 
head  ;  here  we  may  feci,  and  occasionally  see,  the  tortuous  pulsating 
artery,  so  that  tlie  disease  is  readily  recognized  ;  it  is  not  &«queuL 

We  have  still  to  mention  that  the  arterial  wall  may  become  dis- 
eased by  a  suppuration  or  ulceration  cxtendii^  from  the  neighboring 
parts,  first  to  the  adventitia,  then  to  the  other  coats;  this  is  the  case 
more  rarely  in  acute  abscesses  than  in  chronic  ulcerations.  As  an 
example  of  tliis  we  see  that,  in  the  development  of  cavities  in  the 
lungs,  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  ulceration  attacks  the  walls 
of  the  smaller  arteries,  and  the  adventitia  is  partly  destroyed  and 
softened.     The  result  of  this  is,  that  the  arteiy  dilates  at  this  point. 
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and  a  small  aQeurism  is  formed,  whose  rupture  causes  severe  haem- 
orrhage. Other  ulcerations  also  may  (though  this  rarely  happens)  find 
their  way  to  an  artery  and  destroy  its  walls,  so  as  to  induce  burstin*; 
of  the  artery,  and  fatal  haemorrhage  if  the  artery  be  a  large  one.  I 
have  seen  several  such  cases :  an  old  man  had  an  abscess  deep  in  the 
neck  which  opened  into  the  pharynx ;  this  was  diagnosed  from  the 
gradual  formation  of  a  painful  swelling  in  the  neck  and  the  free  ex- 
pectoration of  badly-smelling  pus ;  the  patient  had  only  been  in  the 
hospital  a  few  hours  when  he  threw  up  a  large  amount  of  blood,  was 
quickly  asphyxiated,  and  died ;  autopsy  showed  that,  as  a  result  of  cir- 
cumscribed, suppuration  of  the  superior  thyroid  artery,  it  had  thrown 
out  a  quantity  of  blood  which  had  passed  directly  into  the  larynx  and 
caused  suffocation.  In  another  case  in  a  young  man  who  had  caries 
of  the  right  temporal  bone,  there  were  repeated  haemorrhages  from  the 
right  ear ;  I  diagnosed  an  abscess  on  the  under  side  of  the  temporal 
bone  with  suppuration  of  the  internal  carotid  artery.  The  bleeding 
could  not  be  checked  by  tampons  to  the  ear ;  I  ligated  the  right  com- 
mon carotid.  The  bleeding  ceased  for  ten  days,  then  began  again ;  af- 
ter repeated  tamponading  and  digital  compression  of  the  left  carotid 
without  permanent  result,  I  also  ligated  the  left  common  carotid ;  but 
in  two  days  the  patient  died  of  profuse  haemorrhage  from  the  right  ear, 
nose,  and  mouth ;  the  abscess,  which  was  filled  with  blood,  and  could 
now  be  regarded  as  an  aneurysma  spuriura,  had  also  opened  into  the 
pharynx*    The  post  mortem  fully  confirmed  the  diagnosis. 

We  now  come  to  chronic  diseases  of  the  arteries  and  their  results, 
to  trite  aneurisms.  In  advanced  age  it  is  very  common  for  the  arteries 
to  become  exceedingly  thick  and  hard  and  occasionally  even  looped, 
especially  those  of  the  diameter  of  the  radial  or  smaller.  If  we  ex- 
amine these  arteries  more  accurately,  we  find  the  tunica  intima 
thickened,  of  cartilaginous  firmness^  it  is  more  rig^d  than  usual,  and 
gapes ;  in  places  it  is  even  as  hard  as  chalk,  or  even  quite  calcified  oi 
ossified.  The  chalky  parts  are  not  diffusely  spread  through  the  walls 
of  the  artery,  but  form  circles  corresponding  to  the  transverse  muscles 
of  the  tunica  media;  it  is  the  muscles  of  the  vessels  that  ossify. 
In  such  persons,  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  aorta  and  its  first  large 
branches,  we  find  whitish-yellow  spots,  striae  or  plates  of  chalky  firm- 
ness, or  rough  as  if  gnawed,  with  their  edges  hollowed  out.  If  we 
cut  into  these  spots,  we  find  the  whole  intima  of  cartilaginous  hardness, 
whitish  yellow,  and  completely  calcareous  or  hard  as  bone,  or  else 
friable,  granular,  or  pulpy.  Where  this  disease  has  attained  a  high 
grade,  the  arteries  become  bulged  out.  This  is  atheroma  of  the  ar- 
tery as  it  appears  in  the  cadaver.  We  often  find  the  recent  and  old 
stage  near  together  or  in  different  arteries.     If  we  examine  these  spots 
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more  carefully  with  the  microsoope,  especially  in  fine  cross  secfcions 
through  spots  of  different  appearance,  we  find  that  the  first  changes 
occur  in  the  outer  layers  of  the  intima,  on  the  holders  of  the  media; 
here  a  moderate  grouping  of  cells  begins.  The  young  cells  may  lead 
to  connective  tissue  and  new  formation  and  callous  thickening  of  the 
arterial  wall ;  but  they  are  usually  short-lived ;  while  new  ones  ap- 
pear in  the  periphery  of  the  affected  spot,  the  first  ones  disintegrate 
to  a  granular  detritus,  to  a  pulp  formed  of  fine  molecules  and  fat, 
wliich  remains  rather  dry,  as  in  caseous  degeneration ;  the  destruction 
thus  slowly  extends  laterally,  the  nutrition  of  the  media,  as  well  as 
of  the  inner  layers  of  the  intima,  suffers ;  the  muscle-cells  of  the  for- 
mer become  granular  and  fatty,  as  do  the  elastic  lamellae  of  the  in- 
tima ;  the  change  thus  progresses  inward  till  the  last  lamellse  and  the 
epithelial  membrane  are  perforated,  and  the  cavity  filled  with  ath- 
eromatous pulp  opens  into  the  calibre  of  the  artery.  The  atherom- 
atous process,  beginning  as  a  hollow  ulcer,  has  led  to  an  open  ulcer 
with  imdermined  edges ;  you  see  the  mechanism  is  the  same  that  you 
have  already  seen  in  the  skin  and  lymphatic  glands ;  there  is  a  chronic 
inflammation  ending  in  caseous  degeneration,  or,  as  the  pulp  is  called 
in  this  position,  in  atheroma.  This  is  the  essential  part  of  the  pro- 
cess, as  fi&r  as  concerns  the  development  of  aneurism ;  but  there  are 
some  variations,  from  the  different  structures  of  the  arteries.  The 
less  developed  the  muscularia  and  intima,  the  less  atheromatous  pulp 
will  be  formed,  as  this  results  chiefly  from  breaking  down  of  the 
intima.  To  commence  with  the  small  arteries,  whose  diseases  we 
may  study  in  the  microscopic  cerebral  arteries :  here  we  find  the  col- 
lections of  cells  mostly  in  the  adventitia,  which  is  but  little  and  only 
secondarily  affected  in  large  arteries.  Almost  the  whole  adventitia 
changes  to  cells,  the  few  muscular  cells  atrophy,  the  fine  hyaline 
membrane,  which  acts  as  intima,  is  very  elastic ;  thus  the  softening  of 
the  adventitia,  caused  by  the  cell-infiltration,  soon  induces  dilatation 
and  finally  bursting  of  the  artery,  as  the  walls  are  no  longer  suffi- 
ciently  firm  to  resist  the  pressure  of  the  blood.  Occasionally  also 
there  is  a  plastic  production  of  adventitia ;  club-shaped  vegetations 
form,  which  consist  partly  of  newly-formed  fibrous,  partly  mucous 
connective  tissue.  We  cannot  here  discuss  this  further,  especially  as 
it  does  not  affect  surgery.  A  iatty  degeneration  and  calcification  of 
the  muscular  coat  also  occur  along  with  the  plastic  infiltration  of  the 
adventitia  in  the  smaller  cerebral  arteries,  but  are  not  frequent.  Let 
us  pass  to  arteries  the  size  of  the  basilar,  radial,  etc.  Here  the  plas- 
tic process  in  the  adventitia  occasionally  still  combines  with  those  in 
the  other  coats,  although  pulpy  disintegration  and  calcification  of  the 
latter  do  occur.     Sometimes  there  are  thickening  and  looping  of  these 
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irlerieSy  sometimes  dismtegration  and  softening,  with  consequent  dila- 
tation or  aneurism ;  for,  when  the  media  and  adventitia  become  soft- 
ened to  atheroma  pulp  at  some  point,  the  adventitia  is  no  longer 
strong  enough  to  resist  the  pressure  of  the  blood,  and  it  bulges.  If 
we  now  turn  to  the  large  arteries,  aorta,  carotid,  subclavian,  iliac,  and 
femoral,  in  which,  jou  know,  the  muscular  coat  is  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum, or  is  even  occasionally  wanting,  while  the  intima  is  composed  of 
a  large  number  of  elastic  lamellae,  and  lies  almost  immediately  on  the 
adventitia,  which  has  more  or  less  elastic  filaments — ^here  there  is 
least  plastic  process  in  the  adventitia ;  the  pathological  change,  the 
disturbanq^  of  nutrition,  evinces  itself  chiefly  in  rapid  breaking  down 
or  calcification  of  the  pathological  new  formation,  which  occurs  partly 
on  the  borders  of  the  intima,  partly  in  that  coat.  As  already  men- 
tioned, cases  do  occur  where  extensive  circumscribed  connective-tissue 
new  formations  occur  in  the  intima  in  the  form  of  cartilaginous  callosi- 
ties ;  but  this  is  rarer  than  the  change  to  atheroma-pulp.  In  the  last 
mentioned  arteries  true  atheroma  pulp  forms  most  frequently,  hence 
aneurisms  are  most  frequent  in  them.  If  you  examine  this  atheroma- 
pulp  microscopically,  besides  the  above-mentioned  molecular  and  fat 
granules,  you  find  fat-crystals,  especially  of  cholesterine,  and  crumbs  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  also  hsematoidin-crystals,  which  come  from  blood- 
clots  depositing  on  the  roughnesses  in  the  arteries,  but  the  haematoidin 
develops  from  their  coloring  matter. 

You  have  now  a  general  view  and  description  of  atheroma  in  a]> 
teries  of  various  calibre,  and  can  now  understand  how,  by  softening 
the  walls  of  the  vessels,  it  may  lead  to  partial  dilatation  of  the  artery, 
or  aneurism.  The  form  of  this  dilatation  may  vary  somewhat,  accord- 
ing as  the  whole  periphery  of  the  artery  is  regularly  diseased  or  not, 
and  as  softening  or  calcification  predominates. 

The  dilatation  of  the  artery  may  for  some  distance  be  perfectly 
regular ;  this  is  called  aneuri/ema  cylindriforme  ;  if  the  aneurism  be 
more  spindle-shaped,  it  is  termed  aneurysma  fuaifcrme.  If  the  soft- 
ening be  limited  to  one  side  of  the  arterial  wall,  we  have  a  sac-like 
dilatation,  aneurysma  saccatum^  which  may  communicate  with  the 
calibre  of  the  artery  by  a  larger  or  smaller  opening.  A  further  variety 
in  the  formation  of  the  aneurism  may  arise  from  all  the  coats  regu- 
larly participating  in  the  formatioi^  of  the  aneurism,  or  from  the 
intima  and  media  being  entirely  softened  and  destroyed,  so  that  only 
the  gradually-thickening  adventitia  and  infiltrated  surrounding  parts 
form  the  sac.  Finally,  under  the  last  conditions  the  blood  may  press 
in  between  the  media  and  adventitia,  separate  the  two  coats,  as  if  the 
layers  of  the  artery  had  been  dissected  up  anatomically ;  this  is  called 
nneurysma  dissecans.    These  divisions  may  be  carried  still  fiirth'^r, 
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but  practically  they  have  very  little  value.  I  shall  only  mention  in 
addition  that,  on  subcutaneous  bursting  of  an  aneurism  composed  of 
all  the  arterial  coats,  it  assumes  more  the  anatomical  peculiarities  of 
an  aneuiysma  traumaticum  or  spuriunu  A  short  time  since  I  saw  an 
apparently  healthy  man,  about  fifty  years  old,  who,  when  turning  in 
bed,  had  an  enormous  tumor  develop  in  the  thigh,  which  soon  proved 
to  be  a  diffuse  traumatic  aneurism ;  I  had  no  doubt  that  the  femoral 
artery  was  diseased,  and  had  suddenly  burst  at  some  point  in  the 
middle  of  the  thigh.  After  compression  had  long  been  used  in  vain, 
the  femoral  artery  was  ligated ;  it  proved  to  be  covered  with  yellow 
spots ;  the  ligature  healed  well  and  became  detached  in  ^ur  weeks, 
still  the  aneurism  became  larger  and  painful ;  the  sixth  week  after 
the  ligation  gangrene  of  the  foot  began ;  I  then  made  a  high  amputa* 
tion  of  the  thigh ;  the  patient  recovered*  There  was  an  immense  aneu- 
rysma  spurium,  and  an  opening  an  inch  long  in  the  atheromatous  fern* 
oral  artery,  which  was  not  aneurismatia 

The  further  fate  of  the  aneurism,  and  its  effect  on  neighboring 
tissues  or  the  extremity  affected,  are  very  important.  As  regards  the 
anatomical  changes  in  and  about  an  aneurism,  one  is  its  increase  in 
size,  which  not  only  displaces  the  neighboring  tissues,  but,  by  its 
pressure  and  pulsation,  causes  them  to  atrophy ;  this  refers  not  only 
to  the  soft  parts  but  to  the  bones,  which  are  gradually  broken  through 
by  the  aneurism ;  the  last  effect  is  especially  apt  to  be  induced  by 
aneurisms  of  the  aorta  and  anonyma,  which  may  induce .  atrophy  of 
the  vertebrse,  sternum,  or  ribs.  A  further  accompaniment  is  inflam- 
mation in  the  immediate  vicinity,  which,  however,  rarely  leads  to  sup- 
puration, often  becomes  chronic,  and  very  seldom  induces  gangrene 
of  the  anurism.  Lastly,  there  is  often  coagulation  of  blood  in  the 
aneurism ;  hard  layers  of  fibrine  may  form  on  the  inner  surface  of  the 
sac,  and  at  last  entirely  fill  it,  and  so  cause  a  spontaneous  oblitera* 
tion,  one  variety  of  cure  of  the  aneurism.  The  worst  accident  is 
when  the  aneurism  increases  in  size,  and  finally  bursts;  this  may 
take  place  outwardly,  but  more  frequently,  especially  in  the  large 
arteries  of  the  trunk,  it  is  inward,  perhaps  into  the  oesophagus,  tra- 
chea, thoracic  or  abdominal  cavity ;  sudden  death  from  haemorrhage 
is  the  natural  result. 

It  is  not  our  present  object  to  show  wuat  may  be  the  results  of 
aneurism  of  arteries  of  internal  organs ;  I  shall  merely  mention  that 
particles  may  be  detached  from  the  c]ots  which  form  in  the  aneurismal 
dilatations,  or  on  the  roughnesses  of  the  atheromatous  arteries,  and 
may  pass  as  emboli  into  the  peripheral  arteries.  These  emboli  occa- 
sionally cause  gangrene ;  but  this  is  not  so  firequent  as  is  believed| 
for  usually  the  coagulse  in  aneurisms  are  firmlv  attached. 
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We  shall  now  investigate  more  carefully  aneurisms  of  the  extreme 
ities.  At  first,  they  cause  slight  muscular  fieitigue  and  weakness,  more 
rarely  pain  in  the  affected  limb ;  if  there  be  inflammation  about  the 
sac,  of  course  there  are  pain,  redness  of  the  skin,  oedema,  and  disturb^ 
ance  of  function,  which  may  go  so  far  as  to  render  the  limb  entirely 
useless  if  the  aneurism  continue  to  grow,  and  there  be  continued 
chronic  or  subacute  inflammation  around  it.  The  formation  of  exten* 
sive  ooagulse  in  the  aneurism  of  a  large  artery  may  be  followed  by 
gangrene  of  the  whole  limb  below  it. 

When  speaking  of  gangrene,  it  was  mentioned  that  it  might 
result  from  atheroma  of  the  artery,  as  so-caUed  gangrena  spon- 
tanea ;  but  there  the  case  was  somewhat  different :  the  small  arteries 
were  diseased ;  these  lose  their  power,  from  destruction  of  their  strong 
muscular  coat,  and  can  no  longer  urge  on  the  blood,  as  they  cannot 
contract  But  here  there  is  obliteration  of  an  arterial  trunk  by  coag- 
ulao  frx>m  an  aneurism,  I  will  relate  to  you  a  case  observed  in  the 
Zurich  surgical  dinia  A  man  twenty-two  years  old,  emaciated  and 
miserable,  was  brought  into  the  hospital ;  his  right  leg,  nearly  as  high 
as  the  knee,  was  bluish  black,  the  epidermis  peeled  off  in  shreds ;  gan- 
grene was  unmistakable.  Examination  of  the  arteries  showed  a  spm- 
dle-flhaped,  pulsating  aneurism  of  the  left  [right  ?]  femoral  artery,  close 
below  Poupart's  ligament ;  there  was  a  second  one,  three  inches  below, 
on  the  same  artery ;  this  felt  hard ;  there  was  a  third  one  in  the  bend  of 
the  knee,  just  as  hard,  but,  from  the  swelling  of  the  surrounding  parts, 
the  form  could  not  be  exactly  made  out ;  between  the  second  and 
third  aneurisms  the  artery  continued  to  pulsate  the  first  day  the  pa- 
tient was  in  the  hospital ;  the  line  of  demarcation  was  not  formed,  it 
appeared  likely  to  extend  higher ;  gradually  the  pulsation  ceased  as 
high  as  Poupart's  ligament ;  the  patient  died  about  a  fortnight  after 
his  admission  to  the  hospital.  The  autopsy  showed  the  aneurisms 
that  had  been  recognized  during  life,  and  also  extensive  atheroma  of 
almost  all  the  arteries.  Taking  this  with  what  I  told  you,  when  speak- 
ing of  the  ligation  of  large  arteries,  about  the  development  of  collateral 
circulation,  you  will  think  there  is  a  contradiction.  Why  does  not 
gangrene  occur  when  you  close  an  artery  by  a  ligature,  as  well  as 
when  it  is  blocked  by  a  clot  ?  The  answer  to  this  is,  that  a  free 
collateral  circulation  sufficient  for  the  nourishment  of  the  peripheral 
]>arts  only  takes  place  when  the  arteries  are  healthy  and  capable  of 
distention.  But,  when  a  coagulum  passes  from  an  aneurism  into  the 
artery,  the  neighboring  arteries  are  usually  diseased  and  not  disten- 
sible, being  calcified,  or  already  partly  obstructed ;  moreover,  the 
closure  of  the  artery  is  not,  as  in  ligation,  limited  to  a  small  space,  but 
is  very  extensive,  perhaps  even,  as  in  the  case  above  mentioned,  in- 
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solving  the  whole  artery ;  then  there  is  no  possibility  of  a  ooUateml 
r.irculation,  either  by  the  direct  route  or  by  neighboring  branches. 
The  arteries  must  be  very  generally  diseased,  and  the  coagulation 
very  extensive,  to  cause  gangrene,  so  that  it  is  not  very  frequent  in 
aneurism ;  that  would  also  be  very  unfortunate  for  the  treatment^ 
which,  however,  as  you  will  hereafter  see,  chiefly  has  for  its  object  the 
obliteration  of  the  aneurism,  with  or  without  ligation  of  the  artery. 

We  now  come  to  the  etiology  of  aneurism.  Although  atheroma 
is  a  very  frequent  disease  of  old  age,  and  occurs  everywhere,  aneurism 
is  by  no  means  confined  to  old  persons.  In  Zurich,  atheroma  of  the 
arteries  in  old  persons,  and  gangrena  senilis,  are  quite  frequent,  but 
a^ieurism  of  the  extremities  is  rare.  The  occurrence  of  aneurism  is 
curiously  spread  over  Europe  :  in  Germany,  aneurism  of  the  extrem- 
ities is  rare ;  it  is  somewhat  more  frequent  in  France  and  Italy,  and 
most  frequent  in  England.  It  is  difficult  to  explain  this,  only  it  is 
certain  that  diseases  of  the  arteries,  In  common  with  rheumatism  and 
gout,  are  more  frequent  in  England  than  in  any  other  country  of  Eu- 
rope.  [During  the  past  five  years  (1865-1870),  of  11,344  cases  of 
disease  and  injury,  in  the  New-York  Hospital,  there  were  33  cases  of 
aneurism,  or  about  one  case  to  every  344  patients.  Of  these  there 
were :  of  the  thoracic  aorta,  6 ;  abdominal  aorta,  10 ;  innominate  artery, 
1 ;  subclavian,  2;  iliac,  1;  femoral,  4;  popliteal,  8;  not  named,  1.]  As 
regards  age  (of  course  we  are  not  speaking  of  traumatic  aneurisms), 
the  disease  is  rare  before  the  thirtieth  year,  more  frequent  between 
thirty  and  forty  years,  and  most  frequent  after  the  fortieth  year ;  men 
are  more  disposed  to  aneurisms  than  women.  Special  causes  are  little 
known ;  popliteal  aneurism  is  most  frequent  among  those  in  the  ex- 
tremities ;  the  explanation  of  this  has  been  sought  in  the  superfidai 
position  of  the  popliteal  artery,  in  the  tension  to  which  it  is  subjected 
on  sudden  movements,  contusions,  etc. ;  thus  this  form  is  said  to  occur 
especially  often  in  England  in  footmen  who  stand  behind  the  carriages ; 
but  I  must  acknowledge  that  to  me  this  seems  as  improbable  as  the 
explanation  given  for  chamber-maid's  knee.  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  tendency  to  diseases  of  the  artery,  as  to  gout,  is  due  to  heredi- 
tary influence ;  hard  work  and  fr«e  use  of  liquor  are  also  given  as  causes ; 
in  England  especially,  the  latter  is  said  to  induce  relaxation  of  thi* 
walls  of  the  artery,  even  without  atheroma. 

The  diagnosis  of  an  aneurism  of  the  extremities  is  not  difficult, 
if  the  examination  be  careful  and  the  aneurism  not  too  small.  There 
is  an  elastic,  more  or  less  hard,  circumscribed  (except  in  false  or  rup- 
tured aneurism,  which  are  diffuse)  tumor  connected  with  the  arteiy ; 
the  tumor  pulsates  perceptibly  to  the  sight  and  touch ;  on  applying 
the  stethoscope,  you  may  hear  a  pulsating  murmur,  caused  by  the  fn*> 
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tion  of  the  blood  on  the  ooagulum,  or  in  the  opening  of  the  sac,  or  bj 
the  ricochetting  of  the  blood  in  the  saa  The  tumor  ceases  to  pulsate 
if  you  compress  the  artery  above  it.  These  symptoms  are  so  striking 
that  it  might  be  thought  the  diagnosis  could  not  be  mistaken ;  still, 
errors  have  been  made  even  by  experienced  surgeons,  at  times  when 
they  did  not  think  of  the  possibility  of  aneurism,  and  were  hasty. 
For,  when  the  surrounding  parts  are  much  inflamed,  the  aneurism  may 
be  greatly  masked  by  the  swelling ;  it  may  be  taken  for  a  simple  in- 
flammatory swelling  or  abscess ;  it  may  even  have  originated  from  an 
abscess,  as  before  stated.  The  latter  mistake  is  the  most  frequent ;  it 
is  punctured,  and — ^what  a  disagreeable  surprise — ^instead  of  pus,  we 
have  a  stream  of  arterial  blood.  There  is  nothing  at  hand  to  arrest 
the  hsemorrhage ;  the  situation  is  shocking,  even  if  the  cool  surgeon 
have  presence  of  mind  enough  to  make  instantaneous  compression 
till  he  decides  what  next  to  da  But  I  will  not  pictiu*e  aflairs  too 
dismally ;  and  I  repeat  that,  on  careful  examination,  such  an  error 
would  scarcely  be  possible.  If  the  aneurism  be  distended  with  clots, 
the  pulsation  of  the  tumor  may  cease,  or  be  very  indistinct,  as  may 
also  the  mmmur ;  even  here,  however,  further  accurate  observation 
will  lead  to  a  coi^ct  judgment.  On  the  other  hand,  a  tumor  of  a  dif- 
ferent sort  may  be  mistaken  for  an  aneurism.  In  the  bones  particu- 
larly, there  is  a  sort  of  soft  tumor  (central  osteosarcoma)  which  is 
very  rich  in  arteries,  and  consequently  pulsates  distinctly.  Numerous 
small  aneurisms  may  form  on  these  arteries,  from  the  softening  of  the 
substance  of  the  tumor  and  of  the  walls  of  the  arteries ;  the  sum  of 
the  murmurs  in  these  small  aneurisms  may  resemble  a  typical  aneu- 
rismal  murmur ;  in  these  cases  also,  only  the  most  accurate  examina- 
tion and  observation  can  show  us  the  true  state  of  the  case.  These 
pulsating  bone-tumors  are  often  regarded  as  true  aneurism  in  bone. 
I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  spontaneous  aneurism  in  bone,  but  con- 
sider all  these  so-called  bone-aneurisms  as  soft  sarcoma  in  the  bone 
Tory  rich  in  arteries.  Lastly,  we  may  be  tempted  to  regard  a  tumor, 
lying  very  near  an  artery  and  moved  with  the  arterial  pulse,  as  an  in- 
dependently-pulsating tumor,  or  an  aneurism ;  the  absence  of  the 
aneuiismal  murmur,  the  consistence  of  the  tumor,  the  possibility  of 
isolating  it  from  the  artery,  and  the  further  observation  of  the  course, 
will  guard  you  from  error.  The  prognosis  of  aneurism  varies  greatly 
with  its  locality,  so  that  nothing  general  can  be  said  of  it. 

We  now  turn  to  the  treatment^  remarking,  first,  that  in  rare  cases 
aneurism  may  recover  spontaneously,  by  complete  closure  of  the  sac 
and  a  part  of  the  artery  by  coagula ;  the  tumor  then  ceases  growing, 
and  may  gradually  subside.  As  before  mentioned,  also,  inflammation 
around  the  tumor  may  lead  to  local  gangrene ;  if  the  -artery  has  pre» 
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yiouslj  been  occluded,  the  whole  aneuriam  may  become  gangrenous, 
and  be  thrown  off  without  haemorrhage.  These  natural  cures  are 
very  rare,  but  indicate  the  mode  of  treatment.  I  shall  not  here  speak 
of  the  medical  treatment  of  aneurism,  except  to  mention  one  method, 
Val8€Uva\  The  aim  of  this  is,  to  reduce  the  volume  of  blood  in  the 
body  to  a  minimum,  so  as  to  weaken  the  heart's  action,  and  favor  the 
formation  of  coagula.  Repeated  venesections,  purgatives,  absolute 
quiet,  low  diet,  digitalis  internally,  and  ice  locally  over  the  tumor,  are 
the  remedies  with  which  the  patient  is  treated  tmderthis  method;  the 
results  are  doubtful :  the  patients  are  very  much  debilitated,  and  the 
symptoms  may  then  be  less;  but,  as  the  patients  regain  their  strength, 
the  former  condition  generally  returns.  We  may  employ  the  above 
remedies  to  a  moderate  extent  in  alleviating  severe  symptoms  in  in- 
ternal aneurisms,  but  they  will  not  induce  an  actual  cure ;  unfortu- 
nately, internal  aneurisms  must  almost  always  be  regarded  as  incurap 
ble.  Let  us  pass  to  the  surgical  treatment  of  external  aneurisms. 
This  may  be  conducted  in  two  ways ;  it  may  aim  at  the  destruction  of 
the  aneurism,  or  its  complete  removal.  In  most  cases  the  destruction 
of  the  tumor  will  be  enough.     The  remedies  for  this  purpose  vary. 

1.  Compression.  This  may  be  applied  in  various  ways :  a,  on  the 
aneurism ;  d,  on  the  affected  artery,  above  the  tumor.  The  latter  is 
by  far  the  most  effective  method,  because  even  a  moderate  pressure 
on  the  aneurism  is  often  painful,  and  may  cause  inflammation  in  its 
vicinity.  The  mode  of  employing  compression  also  varies ;  it  may  be 
continued,  and  complete  or  incomplete  ;  it  may  be  temporary,  but  com- 
plete, i.  e.,  such  as  to  arrest  the  pulsation.  The  methods  of  compres- 
sion are  about  as  follows :  a,  compression  with  the  fingers,  particularly 
recommended  by  Vametti,  and  used  by  other  surgeons  with  advantage ; 
it  is  made  by  the  surgeon,  nurses,  or  by  the  patient  himself,  at  inter- 
vals, so  as  to  arrest  pulsation  completely  for  a  few  hours ;  if  the  patient 
can  bear  it,  this  is  continued  for  days,  weeks,  or  even  months,  till  the 
aneurism  no  longer  pulsates,  and  has  become  quite  hard ;  d,  compres* 
sion  of  the  anemism  by  forced  flexion  of  the  extremity;  this  procedure, 
first  used  by  Malgaigne^  is  particularly  suited  for  popliteal  aneurism ; 
the  limb  is  fsistened  in  the  position  of  extreme  flexion  by  a  bandage 
and  retained  thus  till  the  pulsation  in  the  aneurism  has  ceased 
c,  compression  with  special  apparatus,  pads,  compresses,  etc,  which 
must  be  so  made  that  the  pressure  may  be  as  much  as  possible 
on  the  artery,  and  that  oedema  may  not  be  induced  by  simultaneous 
pressure  on  the  vein ;  the  pressure  need  not  be  hard  enough  to  arrest 
pulsation  entirely,  but  merely  to  diminish  the  supply  of  blood.  Views 
regarding  the  eflicacy  of  compression  in  the  treatment  of  aneuriam 
vary.     Irish  surgeons  laud  it  highly;  French  and  Italian  surgeons 
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iQcIme  to  it  more  than  formerly ;  especially  since  the  investigations 
of  JBrocay  intermittent  digital  compression  has  shown  some  brilliant 
results.  I  think  that,  in  most  cases  of  anemism,  compression  should 
be  first  resorted  to ;  but  observation  shows  that  it  is  not  alike  suited 
for  all  cases,  and  is  not  of  radical  benefit  in  all.  [Mr.  Coote  reports  a 
case  where  aneurism  of  the  innominate  artery  T^as  cured  by  the  appli- 
cation of  a  bladder  of  ice.] 

2.  Ligation  of  the  artery.  This  may  be  done  in  various  ways : 
a,  close  above  the  aneurism  (after  And) ;  d,  far  above  the  aneurism, 
at  a  point  of  election  («7I  JETunter) ;  c,  close  below  the  aneurism,  L  e., 
at  its  peripheral  end  (after  Wardrqp  and  Brctsdor),  Of  all  these 
methods,  ligation  close  above  the  aneurism  is  proportionately  ihe 
most  certain ;  ligation  close  below  it  the  least  certain.  Ligation  at 
a  distance  from  the  aneurism  will  cure  the  disease  for  a  short  time, 
occasionally  even  permanently,  L  e.,  the  pulsation  in  the  aneurism 
will  cease,  but,  when  the  collateral  circulation  develops  fully,  the 
pulsation  may  begin  again.  I  have  myself  seen  such  a  case ;  from  a 
puncture  with  a  penknife,  a  boy  twelve  years  old  had  an  aneurism 
the  size  of  a  large  walnut  in  the  femoral  artery,  about  the  middle  of 
the  thigh ;  the  femoral  was  ligated  close  below  Poupart's  ligament ; 
in  ten  days  the  ligature  cut  through,  and  there  was  great  hsemoi^ 
rhage,  which,  however,  was  instantly  checked ;  then,  after  dividing 
Poupart's  ligament,  a  second  ligature  was  applied  half  an  inch  higher ; 
this  ligature  held  well ;  the  wound  healed  ;  when  the  patient  left  the 
hospital  there  was  again  pulsation  in  the  aneurism,  which  had  previously 
become  perfectly  hard,  and  had  ceased  pulsating.  But,  in  spite  of  such 
relapses,  ligation  remote  from  the  aneurism  will  retain  its  importance, 
and  continue  the  chief  method,  for,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  aneurism, 
the  artery  is  occasionally  so  diseased  that  it  is  not  advisable  to  ligate 
there;  for  the  rigid  and  ossified  artery  might  be  so  quickly  cut 
through  by  the  ligature  that  the  thrombus  would  not  be  firm  enough 
when  the  ligature  falls. 

3.  Remedies  which  are  supposed  to  directly  induce  coagulation  oi 
the  blood  in  aneurisms.  Of  these,  injection  of  liquor  ferri  sesqui- 
chlorati,  after  Pravaz  and  Petrequin^  is  relatively  most  frequently 
used ;  it  must  be  done  very  carefully :  it  should  be  made  with  a  small 
syringe,  whose  piston  is  moved  by  a  screw,  with  every  turn  of  which 
a  drop  escapes ;  a  few  drops  of  the  liquor  ferri  should  thus  be  very 
carefully  forced  into  the  tumor.  Simple  coagulation  and  shrinking 
of  the  aneurism  may,  and  it  is  said  do,  follow  this ;  but  experience 
has  shown  that  it  is  more  frequently  followed  by  inflammation,  sup- 
puration, and  gangrene.     I  think  that  the  action  of  the  injected  liquoi 
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ferri  is  misunderstood ;  for  it  is  not  probable  that  a  clot  made  by  this 
Bubstance  becomes  organized ;  it  most  likely  merely  irritates  the  wall 
of  the  vessel,  causing  it  to  inflame,  and  thereby  lose  the  power  of 
keeping  the  blood  fluid  {^rilcke\  thus  secondarily  inducing  coagula- 
tion of  that  fluid  and  atrophy  of  the  walls  of  the  artery.  Von  Lanr 
genbeck  injected  a  solution  of  ergotin  into  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
an  aneurism  and  cured  it.  I  explain  the  action  here  also  as  being  an 
inflammation  of  the  wall  of  the  vessel,  with  the  results  above  men- 
tioned. Electropuncture,  nearly  abandoned  for  a  time,  has  been  again 
resorted  to  by  CiniseUiy  and  with  very  good  results,  even  in  aortic 
aneurism ;  a  needle  is  to  be  passed  into  the  aneurism  and  connected 
to  the  negative  pole  of  a  galvanic  battery,  while  the  positive  pole  is 
to  be  applied  to  any  part  of  the  body.  [In  an  interesting  case  re- 
ported by  Dr.  i?.  P.  JLincoln^  in  the  Medical  Hecord^  the  current 
was  passed  directly  through  needles  introduced  into  the  tumor.] 
Formerly  it  was  thought  that  the  galvanic  current  had  the  power  oi 
coagulating  the  blood  directly.  [This  would  seem  to  have  occurred  in 
LincolrCs  case,  as  clotted  blood  escaped  from  the  needle-punctures.] 
Physiologists  do  not  consider  this  the  mode  of  action,  but  think  that 
the  thermic  effect  of  the  current  causes  a  small  eschar  around  the 
needle  in  the  aneurism,  and  that  the  clot  forms  around  this.  If  we 
pass  several  fine  needles  into  an  aneurism  and  leave  them  twenty-four 
to  forty-eight  hours,  they  also  will  cause  inflammation  and  formation 
of  a  clot.  [At  a  meeting  of  the  New  York  Pathological  Society,  Dr. 
Ourdon  Suck  presented  a  specimen  where  needles  had  been  used, 
and  spoke  of  one  where  silk  sutiures  had  been  employed ;  he  gave  it  as 
his  opinion  that,  in  view  of  the  liability  to  inflammation,  such  proced- 
ures were  inadmissible  in  arteries  near  the  heart.] 

4.  We  now  come  to  the  mode  of  operative  treatment  of  an  aneu- 
rism which  aims  at  its  complete  destruction;  if  this  succeed,  it  is 
of  course,  more  certainly  a  radical  ctu^  than  the  modes  above  de- 
scribed, but  it  is  a  much  more  serious  operation.  It  may  be  done, 
according  to  AntylluSj  as  follows :  The  artery  is  to  be  compressed 
above  the  aneurism,  then  the  whole  sac  is  slit  up  and  the  coagulum 
turned  out ;  through  the  sac  probes  are  passed  into  the  upper  and 
lower  ends  of  the  artery,  which  is  then  ligated,  the  probes  of  course 
being  removed — they  are  only  intended  to  facilitate  finding  the  artery; 
this  operation,  which  I  have  seen  performed  several  times  for  aneu- 
risms resulting  from  venesection,  is  not  always  as  simple  as  it  appears, 
for  it  is  not  at  all  times  easy  to  find  the  openings  of  the  artery  in  the 
sac  filled  with  coagulum,  and  often  other  arteries  besides  the  main  one 
bleed,  as  a  collateral  circulation  occasionally  opens  into  the  aneuri8m« 
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After  the  operation  there  is  suppuration  of  the  whole  aneurismal 
sac ;  in  three  cases  of  traumatic  aneurism  of  the  brachial,  and  one  of  the 
radial  artery,  I  saw  healing  occur  without  any  accident  If  the  aneu- 
rism be  small  and  distinctly  bounded,  we  might  first  ligate  above  and 
below,  then  extirpate  the  aneurism  as  we  would  a  tumor.  Of  late, 
8yme  has  employed  the  method  of  AntyUus  successfully  in  large 
arteries  alsa 

I  should  like  to  give  you  some  definite  advice  about  the  choice  of 
method  among  these  different  plans  of  operating,  but  this  is  scarcely 
possible,  as  one  plan  or  another  will  best  suit  different  cases.  In  gen- 
eral terms,  I  can  merely  repeat  that  of  late  so  many  favorable  results 
from  compression  have  again  been  published  from  different  sources, 
that  it  should  not  be  too  quickly  abandoned*  If,  however,  as  usually 
happens  in  aneurisms  from  venesection,  there  be  great  diffuse  swell- 
ing of  the  entire  arm,  the  method  of  AntyUua  appears  to  me  prefer- 
able to  all  others ;  with  good  assistants  it  is  very  practicable,  and  is 
not  so  dangerous  as  is  claimed  by  many  persons.  When  we  do  not 
wish  to  make  Antylhui*s  operation,  we  may  try  AnePa  or  Suntei^s.  I 
have  least  to  say  for  the  injection  of  liquor  ferri  in  ordinary  cases  of 
spontaneous  and  traumatic  aneurism.  In  varicose  aneurism  and 
aneurismal  varix,  ligating  the  artery  above  and  below  the  opening 
will  be  the  most  certain  method. 

[In  the  diagnosis  of  external  aneurisms  we  may  place  the  hand, 
with  the  fingers  slightly  spread,  over  the  tumor  ;  if  the  pulsation 
is  not  aneurismal  the  hand  is  simply  moved,  but  if  it  be  so  the  fin- 
gers are  separated  still  more.  In  the  former  case  the  pulsation  is 
due  to  a  cavity  filled  with  fluid,  or  some  other  tumor  pressing  on 
an  artery. 

For  treating  aneurisms  by  compression  one  of  the  simplest  plans 
is  by  means  of  a  rod  with  its  upper  end  against  the  ceiling  or  a 
framework  over  the  bed,  and  the  lower  end  on  a  cushion  lying  on 
the  artery ;  the  vessel  is  thus  compressed  by  the  rod  till  the  pulsation 
ceases. 

Another  method  is  compression  of  the  limb  till  it  is  bloodless, 
by  EsmarcfCs  elastic  bandage.  This  may  be  applied  daily  with 
moderate  pressure  from  the  periphery  to  a  point  above  the  aneu- 
rism ;  then  apply  an  elastic  tube  and  remove  the  bandage  ;  thus  the 
part  supplied  by  the  diseased  artery  is  cut  off  from  the  circulation. 
Complete  compression  is  maintained  from  three  to  five  minutes  at 
first,  and  later  for  a  longer  time.  Before  removing  the  tube  the 
elastic  bandage  should  again  be  applied  so  as  to  make  slight  press- 
ure, and  then  the  blood  be  allowed  to  enter  the  artery.  Thus  com- 
plete compression  is  aided  by  moderate  pressure  in  the  intervals. 
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When  an  operation  has  been  performed  under  E^marcKs  band- 
age, after  ligating  all  the  vessels  we  can  find,  we  may  tampon  the 
sac  with  carbolized  gauze,  apply  an  exact  compressive  bandage 
from  the  periphery  upward,  and  then  remove  the  tube.  Then  ele- 
vate the  limb  to  facilitate  venous  circulation.  Sometimes  there  is 
suppuration  from  the  sac,  particularly  if  all  clots  have  not  been  re- 
moved ;  but  this  does  not  hinder  cicatrization. 

In  ligating  atheromatous  arteries  it  is  advantageous  to  use  liga- 
tures of  material  which  may  heal  in  the  tissue,  because  this  enables 
us  to  unite  the  incision  by  first  intention.  Instead  of  catgut  liga- 
tures, which  are  uncertain,  as  they  sometimes  absorb  quickly,  I  use 
fine  silk  ligatures  that  have  been  soaked  an  hour  in  a  four-per-cent. 
solution  of  carbolic  acid  and  then  kept  in  antiseptic  fluid  in  a  well- 
covered  vessel.  This  silk  causes  as  little  reaction  as  catgut,  and 
gives  all  possible  security  against  rapid  solution  of  the  ligature  be- 
fore the  thrombus  is  organized.] 

We  must  still  add  a  few  remarks  about  the  treatment  of  cirsoid 
aneurism.  The  above  methods  of  operation  are  only  partially  appli- 
cable to  it.  Direct  compression  of  the  entire  tumor  may  be  made 
by  means  of  bandages  and  compresses  prepared  for  the  special  cases  ; 
we  mean  particularly  the  aneurisms  of  this  variety  coming  on  the 
head  which  are  the  most  frequent,  but  compression  has  rarely  proved 
successful.  The  injection  of  liquor  ferri  may  here  prove  useful,  for 
suppuration  or  gangrene  of  the  entire  convolution  of  arteries  is 
not  so  much  to  be  feared  as  in  aneurisms  of  the  large  arteries  of  the 
extremities.  The  destruction  might  be  accomplished  by  ligating  all 
the  afferent  arteries,  but  this  is  very  tedious  and  uncertain  ;  the  re- 
sult would  be  just  as  doubtful,  and  it  might  be  dangerous  to  ligate 
one  or  both  external  carotids  in  a  cirsoid  aneurism  of  the  scalp. 
Another  method,  h'aving  the  same  object,  is  to  insert  insect-needles 
through  the  skin  at  different  points  around  the  tumor,  and  apply  a 
thread,  as  in  the  twisted  suture  ;  the  result  will  be  suppuration  and 
obliteration,  perhaps  partial  gangrene  of  the  skin.  Total  extirpation 
may  occasionally  be  resorted  to  ;  it  is  done  as  follows  :  Around  the 
tumor  we  make  numerous  percutaneous  mediate  ligations  close  to- 
gether ;  then  we  may  cut  out  the  main  body  of  the  tumor,  with  the 
dilated  arteries,  without  haemorrhage  ;  this  is  the  most  certain  and 
radical  operation,  but  cannot  well  be  resorted  to  when  the  tumors 
are  very  extensive  ;  then  we  might  try  mediate  ligation  for  different 
parts,  and  attain  our  end  by  partijil  extirpations.  After  his  very 
thorough  investigations  about  the  treatment  of  these  aneurisms, 
Heine  also  speaks  very  decidedly  in  favor  of  their  extirpation. 
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Careful  examinations  of  veins  by  SoboroffhsiYe  shown  that  their 
walls  are  in  very  different  conditions  ;  he  examined  especially  the 
saphenous  vein  and  its  branches  (Fig.  113)  ;  he  found  that  normally 
in  different  persons  its  layers  varied  essentially,  and  that  even  ad- 
jacent parts  of  the  same  vein  were  not  exactly  alike.  This  is  very 
interesting,  for  it  explains  why  the  occurrence  of  varices  is  so  un- 
equally induced  by  the  same  cause,  and  is  due  to  purely  individual 
circumstances.  Among  varicose  veins  we  may  distinguish  those 
with  thin  and  those  with  thick  walls.  The  enlargement  of  the  mus- 
cular filaments  and  the  lack  of  change  in  the  endothelium  are  com- 
mon to  all.  The  variation  in  the  diameter  of  the  walls  of  the  veins 
is  chiefly  due  to  thickening  of  the  adventitia,  whose  vessels  also  in- 
crease, and  of  the  cement  which  unites  the  muscular  filaments ; 
slightly  also  to  thickening  of  the  intima  ;  but  sclerosis  of  the  latter, 
as  in  arterial  sclerosis,  is  very  rare.  Hence,  under  increased  press- 
ure the  anatomical  conditions  in  the  walls  of  veins  are  the  same  as 
in  the  urinary  bladder  and  heart  under  similar  circumstances.  At 
first,  in  consequence  of  increased  functional  demands,  the  muscular 
filaments  seem  to  grow ;  if  then  nutrition  is  increased  by  increase 
of  the  vasa  vasorum,  the  connective  tissue,  especially  the  adventitia, 
is  decidedly  increased  ;  if  the  nutrition  be  not  increased,  there  is 
atrophy  and  total  relaxation. 

[At  present,  with  the  aid  of  antiseptic  treatment,  operations  for 
varicose  veins,  after  being  for  a  time  partly  abandoned,  have  again 
been  resumed.  After  applying  Eamarch^a  bandage  we  may  apply 
double  ligatures  to  some  of  the  varices  of  the  leg  and  then  remove 
them.  Catgut  ligatures  have  been  passed  through  the  skin  and  be- 
hind the  varicose  vein  at  the  central  and  peripheral  end  of  the 
varicosity,  and  then  tied  over  a  bit  of  rubber  tubing.  None  of 
these  operations  are  entirely  free  from  danger  from  the  thrombosis 
which  must  occur  and  may  cause  death,  nor  do  they  radically  cure 
the  disease.  Of  what  use  is  it  to  cut  off  a  few  branches  of  the 
dilated  venous  system  of  the  leg,  for  instance  ?  In  a  short  time 
other  branches  will  become  varicose.  Experience  accords  with  this 
theoretical  reasoning ;  so  do  not  operate  for  varices  without  some 
urgent  reason. 

Patients  who  can  afford  it  may  wear  thin  rubber  bandages  {Mar- 
tin^ 8)\  they  are  cheaper  and  more  durable  than  elastic  stockings,  and 
may  be  worn  even  when  there  are  varicose  ulcers ;  these  may  be 
coated  with  a  mixture  of  iodoform  and  mucilage,  and  the  elastic 
bandage  be  applied  not  very  tightly  every  morning  and  removed  at 
night. 

To  diminish  very  extensive  varicosities  we  may  resort  to  a  pro- 
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cedure  recently  employed,  aiming  at  shrinkage  of  the  tissue  around 
the  veins  and  consequently  of  the  dilatations,  which  is  far  less  dan- 
gerous than  other  operations.  This  is  the  suhcutaneous  injection 
of  certain  fluids  (dilute  alcohol,  ergotine,  etc.),  not  into  the  veins, 
but  into  the  tissue  around  them  ;  this  induces  local,  sometimes  se- 
vere inflammation,  which,  however,  does  not  usually  advance  to 
formation  of  abscess,  but  only  to  cicatrization  and  shrinkage  of 
the  perivenous  tissue ;  if  these  injections  be  repeated  at  various 
points  for  a  long  time,  they  may  cause  obliteration  of  the  veins. 
This  method  is  greatly  praised  by  SchtocUbe  and  JSnglisch,] 


CHAPTER  XX. 


TUMOBS. 


LECTURE  XLIV. 

DefloitioQ  of  the  Term  Tumor. — General  Anatomical  Bemarka;  Polymorphiam  of 
TidBuea. — ^Pointa  of  Origin  of  Tumora. — ^Limitation  of  the  Development  of  Cella  to 
Certain  Tjpea  of  Tiasue. — Belation  to  the  Oenerative  Layers. — ^Mode  of  Growth. — 
Anatomical  Metamorphoaia  of  Tumora ;  their  External  Appearanoea. 

Gektlemen  :  Today  we  enter  on  the  difficult  chapter  that  treats 
of  tumors.  The  swellings  of  which  we  have  hitherto  spoken  depended 
only  on  a  few  causes ;  they  were  due  to  abnormal  collections  of  blood 
in  and  outside  of  the  vessels,  to  infiltration  of  the  tissue  with  serum, 
to  its  permeation  with  young  ceUs  (plastic  infiltration),  either  separ 
rately  or  in  combination.  In  contradistinction  to  these  swellings,  .we 
now  in  the  clinical  sense  of  the  term  call  new  formations  gweUings 
or  tumors  when  we  suppose  they  are  due  to  other  causes  than  those 
of  the  inflammatory  new  formations,  and  have  a  growth  which  as  a 
rule  has  no  typical  termination,  but,  as  it  were,  goes  on  ad  inflnUum  ; 
besides,  most  of  these  growths  are  composed  of  tissue  which  is  more 
highly  organized  than  inflammatory  neoplasia.  Let  us  investigate 
this  more  accurately.  At  present  you  are  only  acquainted  with  that 
variety  of  new  formation  caused  by  inflammation ;  this  is  very  uni- 
form, not  only  in  its  mode  of  origin,  but  in  its  further  development ; 
its  development  might  be  interfered  with  by  disintegration,  drying  up, 
breaking  down  into  pus,  etc ;  it  might  proliferate  excessively,  but  it 
was  always  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  change  its  character;  but,  finally, 
if  there  existed  no  specially  unfiivorable  local  or  general  cause,  and 
no  vital  organ  was  disturbed  by  the  new  formation,  it  subsided — it 
again  became  connective  tissue ;  the  inflammation  terminated  in  cica- 
trization. Then,  if  the  inflammation  was  superficial,  there  was  de- 
velopment of  epithelial  or  epidermis  cells,  the  bony  cicatrix  ossified. 
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new  nenre-filaments  formed  in  the  nerve-cicatrix ;  in  all  these  changes 
the  development  of  new  blood-vessels  played  an  important  part ;  still, 
as  above  said,  the  typical  termination  of  the  inflammation,  whether  it 
was  acute  or  chronic,  superficial  or  deep,  was  in  the  dcatriz. 

Although  connective  tissue,  nerve,  and  bone  tumors,  may  ex* 
ceptionally  form  from  connective  tissue,  nerve,  and  bone  cicatrices, 
still  these  constitute  a  very  small  part  of  the  various  tissue-formations 
found  in  tumors;  forms  the  most  varied  and  complicated,  such  as 
newly-formed  glands,  teeth,  hair,  etc.,  are  occasionally  to  be  found  in 
the  tumors ;  indeed,  tissues  are  there  seen  which,  as  then  arranged, 
never  under  other  circumstances  occur  in  the  body  or  even  during 
foetal  life.  To  enable  you  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  anatomical 
characteristics  of  tumors,  I  will  recall  to  your  memory  a  few  general 
laws  from  general  pathology  about  the  formation  of  new  growths ;  in 
the  large  works  on  this  subject  by  Virchow  and  0.  Weber  you  may 
find  very  excellent  and  exhaustive  representations  of  these  conditions. 

When  a  part  of  the  body  is  abnormally  enlarged,  we  make  a  dis- 
tinction as  to  whether  the  enlargement  is  caused  by  an  abnormal  in- 
crease of  volume  of  the  different  elements  {simple  hypertrophy)  or  by 
a  formation  of  new  elements,  which  are  deposited  between  the  old 
ones.  This  new  formation  may  be  analogous  to  the  matrix,  or  mothers 
tissue  {homoeopiastic)y  or  not  {heteroplastic).  The  homoeoplastic  new 
formation  proceeds  either  from  simple  division  of  the  existing  ele> 
ments  (thus  a  cartilage-cell  by  segmentation  forms  two,  then  four 
cartilage-cells) ;  then  it  is  called  hyperplastic  (numerical  hypertrophy) ; 
or  ^t  first  apparently  indifferent,  small,  round  cells  form  from  the  ex- 
isting cellular  elements,  and  from  these  a  tissue  analogous  to  the  mat- 
rix is  developed — ^homoeoplastic  new  formation  in  the  strict  sense. 
Heteroplastic  new  formations  always  begin  with  the  development  of 
primary  cell-tissue,  so-called  indifferent  formative  cells  (granulation 
stage  of  tumors,  Virchow)^  and  from  these  develops  the  tissue  heterolo- 
gous to  the  matrix  (as  cartilage  in  the  testicle,  epidermis  in  the 
brain,  etc.). 

This  nomenclature,  proposed  by  FiVcAotr,  seemed  perfectly  suit- 
able and  natural  in  a  purely  anatomical  point  of  view ;  and  I  can  still 
accept  it  if  the  term  of  heteroplasia  be  limited,  as  will  be  hereafter 
stated,  and  if  we  dismiss  the  idea  that  homoeoplastic  is  synonymous 
with  benignant  and  heteroplastic  with  malignant.  We  must  here  add 
that  there  is  every  probability  that  wandering  cells  escaping  from  the 
vessels  very  materially  aid  in  the  formation  of  tumors,  at  least  to  the 
formation  of  tumors  of  the  connective-tissue  series.  But,  apart  frt>m 
this,  we  should  err  if  we  supposed  that  in  the  above  nomenclature  all 
cases  of  new  formation,  even  considered  in  a  purely  anatomical  point 
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of  view,  opuld  be  easily  labelled,  ready  to  be  placed  away  in  a 
museum.  The  simple  numerical  hypertrophies  and  hyperplasias,  al- 
though in  some  cases  difficult  to  distinguish,  are  at  least  theoretically 
separable ;  the  same  way  with  those  new  formations  which  do  not 
consist  of  similar,  well-formed  tissue-elements;  a  connective-tissue 
tumor  occurring  in  connective  tissue  would  always  be  termed  homceo- 
plastic;  found  in  bone,  brain,  or  the  liver,  it  would  be  termed  hetero- 
plastic, etc.  Well-developed  alveolar  cancerous  tissue  also  usually 
presents  no  difficulty  of  classification,  for  it  does  not  normally  occur 
in  an}'  part  of  the  body,  it  is  everywhere  heterologous.  But  what 
shall  we  say  of  the  neoplasise  which  have  no  fully-developed  normal 
or  entirely  abnormal  form  of  tissue,  but  consist  of  elements  that  can- 
not be  found  elsewhere ;  what  becomes  of  them  ?  or,  can  any  thing 
develop  from  them  (indifferent  formative  cells,  primary-cell  tissue, 
granulation-tumors)  ?  and  where  shall  we  place  those  neoplasias  which 
are  not  completed  tissue,  but  are  evidently  normal  tissue  in  the  stage 
of  development  ?  According  to  the  above  definition  of  heterology  and 
homology,  inflammatory  new  formation  is  at  first  heterologous  every- 
where ;  but  the  connective-tissue  cicatrix  developing  from  it  subse- 
quently becomes  a  homologous  neoplasia  in  connective  tissue ;  in  mus- 
cle it  almost  always  remains  heterologous,  the  same  way  in  the  brain 
and  in  the  bones,  if  it  does  not  ossify.  You  see  that  here  parts, 
which  from  their  nature  and  mode  of  origin  naturally  belong  together, 
are  sundered  by  the  anatomical  nomenclature.  But  let  us  leave  in* 
flammatory  neoplasias  out  of  the  question.  Every  tumor  resulting 
from  indifferent  formative  cells  must  exhibit  a  series  of  stages  of  d^ 
velopmcnt,  if  the  cells  are  transformed  to  one  or  several  sorts  of  tis- 
sue. Wherever  they  are  grouped  together,  indifferent  formative  cells 
are  heterologous ;  if  a  neoplasia  show  only  such  elements,  we  will  let 
it  pass  for  heterologous ;  but  if  it  appear  that  a  number  of  these  cells 
have  been  transformed  into  spindle-cells,  the  question  arises,  Where 
does  this  neoplasia  belong?  Spindle-cells  collected  in  groups  are 
heteroplastic  in  all  parts  of  the  body ;  but  these  cells  occur  in  foetal 
connective  tissue,  foetal  muscles,  and  foetal  nerves ;  what  would  finally 
become  of  the  spindle-cells  of  this  tumor  ?  if  found  in  muscles,  should 
not  this  tumor  still  be  called  homologous  ?  On  this  point  we  can  only 
decide  arbitrarily ;  you  may  look  at  it  from  different  points  of  view. 
Now,  what  shall  we  do  with  tumors  that  contain  the  most  different 
complete  and  incomplete  tissues  ?  I  will  stop  here,  to  avoid  making 
you  skeptical ;  it  is  mj'duty  to  help  you  learn,  not  to  throw  obstacles 
in  your  way. 

As   the  enlargement  of  the   individual  elements  (simple  byper- 
trophy)  cannot  be  observed,  and  the  increase  of  the  elements  from 
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themselves  (hyperplasia)  is  an  act  often  observed  and  constantly  go- 
ing on  in  physiological  growth,  it  only  remains  to  treat  of  the  point 
of  origin  of  the  indifferent  formative  cells,  and  their  further  course. 
Here  we  find  ourselves  in  the  same  position  as  in  inflammation,  only 
in  regard  to  the  development  of  tiunors  we  unfortunately  cannot  make 
any  ezperimeutal  investigations.  Formerly  the  proliferation  of  con- 
nective-tissue cells  was  not  doubted,  and  these  were  assumed  as  the 
source  for  the  development  of  most  tumors.  But  roost,  possibly  all, 
of  these  indifferent  cells  are  wandering  white  blood-cells.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  on  this  point  there  was  formerly  much  error,  conclu- 
sions having  been  too  quickly  drawn  from  the  arrangement  in  groups, 
and  the  metamorphoses  of  the  formative  cells ;  nor  can  I  claim  to  have 
escaped  these  errors.  For  instance,  when  in  sarcoma  we  found  small 
indifferent  cells,  with  one,  two,  and  then  more  nuclei  near  together 
(when  between  the  filaments  of  the  connective  tissue,  where  the  con- 
nective-tissue cells  lie,  we  saw  a  small,  then,  near  by,  a  large  group  of 
indifferent  cells),  the  conclusion  that  the  new  groups  of  cells  were  deriv- 
atives from  the  connective-tissue  cells  seemed  quite  unprejudiced ;  also, 
that  from  these  indifferent  cells,  larger  multinucleated  ones  were  con- 
stantly developed  till  the  so-called  giant-cells  were  arrived  at.  Know- 
ing now  that  an  infiltration  of  the  tissue  with  small  cells  may  depend 
on  escape  of  white  blood-cells  from  the  vessels  into  the  tissue ;  as  be- 
fore remarked,  we  also  become  doubtful  about  the  origin  of  the  indif- 
ferent formative  cells  in  the  tumors.  Of  late,  especially  in  glandular 
and  epithelial  cancer,  I  usually  seek  in  vain  for  proliferating  comiec- 
tive-tissue  cells,  although  the  whole  connective-tissue  layer  of  these 
tumors  is  generally  infiltrated  with  young  cells.  The  deep  ob- 
scurity which  had  surrounded  the  origin  of  young  epithelial  cells 
has  only  lately  been  cleared  away.  From  the  latest  investiga- 
tions we  kaow  that  these  cells  increase  by  a  sort  of  segmenta- 
tion. I  must  here  remind  you  of  what  was  said  about  the  regen- 
eration of  tissue  in  inflammation  (Lecture  XXII.).  From  ArnolcTs 
observations  we  may  suppose  that,  in  the  development  of  tumors, 
protoplasm  which  has  been  fully  changed  to  tissue  may  possibly  pass 
into  a  granular  condition,  a  nucleus  may  form  in  it,  and  it  may  then 
proliferate,  and  segmentation  occur  as  it  does  in  cells;  in  which 
case  new  tissue  is  first  formed  when  the  granular  protoplasm  has 
changed  into  cells ;  so  that  Schwanti*8  law  that  '*  all  tissues  are 
formed  from  cells  "  is  not  broken,  although  there  id  a  modification  of 
the  law  that  "  every  cell  comes  from  a  cell." 

We  have  frequently  spoken  of  indifferent  formative  celhy  without 
having  sufficiently  defined  this  term.  By  these  we  mean  the  small, 
round  cells  which  everywhere  first  appear  after  irritating  the  tissue. 
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and  with  which  we  became  acquainted  in  inflammatory  new  forma- 
tions. Until  within  a  few  years  I  believed  that  these  young  cells 
were  actually  as  indifferent  as  the  primary  segmentation -globules  of 
the  egg  [vitelline  spheres  of  DaUori]^  i.  e.,  that  any  tissue  might 
finally  develop  from  them  ;  and  more  especially  I  thought  that  not 
only  all  forms  of  connective-tissue  substances  (connective  tissue, 
cartilage,  bone),  vessels,  and  nerves,  but  also  epithelial  tissues, 
glands,  etc.,  could  proceed  from  the  derivatives  of  the  connective- 
tissue  cells.  Against  this  still  prevalent  view  Thiersch^  in  an  excel- 
lent work  on  '^epithelial  cancer,"  has  produced  such  proofs  that  I 
must  entirely  agree  with  him.  As  I  propose  returning  to  this  point 
hereafter,  when  treating  of  cysts,  glandular  tumors,  and  epithelial 
cancers,  I  shall  here  merely  point  out  the  general  outlines  of  my 
views.  From  the  account  of  development  you  know  that  the  body 
of  the  young  embryo  very  early  shows  three  different  layers,  so- 
called  germ-layers.  As  soon  as  the  division  of  the  cellular  embryo- 
nal elements  into  the  three  germ-layers  is  accomplished,  all  obsen'ers 
agree  that  each  of  these  three  germ-layers  produces  only  a  certain 
series  of  tissues.  From  the  homy  layer  are  formed  the  nerve-sys- 
tem,  the  epidermis,  and  their  derivatives,  the  cutaneous  glands,  the 
sexual  glands,  the  labyrinth  of  the  ear,  the  lens ;  from  the  middle 
germ-layer  are  formed  the  connective  substance,  the  muscles  (?),  the 
vascular  system,  the  lymphatic  glands,  the  spleen,  the  peripheral 
nerves  (?) ;  from  the  inferior  or  glandular  layer  are  formed  the  epi- 
thelium of  the  intestinal  canal,  that  of  the  lungs  (?),  all  the  secret- 
ing elements  of  the  liver,  pancreas,  kidneys,  etc.  This  is  one  of 
nature's  laws,  for  whose  discovery  we  are  greatly  indebted  to  He- 
maky  Beicherty  KoUikeVy  HeiSy  'WaUhyeVy  and  others,  and  which 
may  probably  be  carried  back  into  the  composition  of  tlie  ovum. 
In  the  whole  subsequent  course  of  development  a  derivative  of  one 
germ-liycr  never  develops  a  tissue  which  was  originally  formed 
from  another  ;  in  other  words,  if  the  division  of  the  cellular  embryo- 
nal plan  has  advanced  to  the  three  germ-layers,  there  are  no  more 
wholly  indifferent  cells,  but  all  newly-formed  cells  developed  from 
previous  ones  can  only  develop  to  tissues  lying  within  the  territory 
of  the  germ-layer  whence  they  originate  ;  cells  originating  from 
true  genuine  epithelium  can  never  produce  connective  tissue,  and 
true  epithelium  or  glands  can  never  come  from  the  derivatives  of 
connective-tissue  cells.  There  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  the 
natural  law  would  be  annulled  if  the  cellular  elements  of  the  com- 
plete organism  were  excited  to  production  by  any  irritation  ;  the 
youn((  brood  can  only  develop  to  certain  prescribed  types  of  tissue, 
which  depend  on  the  embryonal  origin  of  the  mothercelb.     When 
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we  have  spoken,  or  in  future  speak,  of  indifferent  cells,  jou  must  al- 
ways limit  the  expression  by  the  principles  above  developed.  If  we 
now  return  to  the  system  of  new  formation  developed  by  VirchaWy 
according  to  our  view  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  true  heteroplasia, 
for  the  germ-cells  formed  from  the  derivatives  of  one  germ-layer  can 
only  develop  differently  witliin  certain  bounds  ;  they  can  never  be- 
come one  of  the  types  of  tissue  belonging  to  another  germ-layer. 
From  the  great  movements  constantly  being  made  in  histogeny, 
any  very  absolute  assertion  is  in  danger  of  being  obliged  soon  to 
submit  to  some  modification  ;  still  I  must  repeat  that  it  seems  to 
me  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that  a  large  part  of  the  young 
cells  escaping  so  extensively  into  the  tissues  during  the  develop- 
ment of  tumors  are  movable,  wandering,  connective-tissue  cells,  that 
is,  escaped  white  blood-cells.  Nevertheless,  I  would  not  deny  to 
the  stable  elements  all  participation  in  the  new  tissue  formation. 
For  instance,  it  has  been  proved  of  muscular  filaments  that  their 
cells  proliferate  after  irritation,  by  division  of  the  nuclei,  although 
this  may  not  occur  for  some  time  (in  rabbits  about  the  end  of  the 
first  week)  ;  the  same  is  true  of  the  nerves ;  the  cartilage-cells  also 
react  on  irritation,  although  not  for  some  time.  It  is  uncertain 
whence  the  wandering  cells  come  (they  are  identical  with  white 
blood-cells  and  lymph-cells) ;  probably  their  original  source  is  from 
stable  elements  of  the  lymphatic  glands  and  spleen ;  at  all  events, 
they  must  be  regarded  as  elements  of  the  middle  germ-layer,  and 
hence  their  powers  of  development  must  be  regarded  as  limited  to 
the  tissues  of  this  layer.  Our  times  may  look  with  pride  at  the  pro- 
gress of  modern  morphology,  whose  importance  is  proved  by  the 
very  fact  that  it  is  so  destructive  to  previous  views  and  so  fruitful 
in  the  most  diverse  directions. 

When  some  investigators  on  this  point  assert  that  the  conditions 
of  embryonal  development  just  given  have  no  claim  to  pass  as  im- 
mutable laws  of  nature,  but  only  serve  as  rules  for  the  development 
of  the  more  highly-organized  animals,  I  must  leave  the  embryologists 
to  maintain  the  argument.  But  I  would  entirely  deny  the  assertion 
that  types  of  development  which  are  recognized  in  embryology  have 
no  analogy  in  neoplasms  which  result  from  various  irritations  of  de- 
veloped tissue  ;  for  all  modern  histogeny  is  based  on  the  principle 
that  development  of  pathological  neoplasia  is  only  a  repetition  of 
typical  development  0/  normal  tissue,  which  has  been  generally  ac- 
cepted since  Johannes  JfUller^s  pioneer  work  on  tumors.  U  we 
lost  this  principle,  we  should  lose  all  our  hold  on  this  domain  and 
fall  badk  into  the  old  chaos  of  parasites  and  pseudoplasms. 

Let  us  now  return  to  tumors.     Their  life  and  growtli  may  vary 
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greatly.  In  the  first  place,  the  diseased  portion  of  tissue,  the  first 
tumor-nodule,  may  grow  in  itself,  without  new  points  of  disease  de- 
veloping in  its  Ticinity ;  in  the  midst  of  the  tumor  itself,  from  the 
cells  collected  at  a  circumscribed  spot,  new  ones  constantly  form, 
with  a  tendency  to  develop  in  the  same  direction,  predestined  as  it 
were  for  the  type  of  development  taken  by  the  new  formation.  It 
was  formerly  supposed  that  the  distention  of  the  vessels  was  a  very 
essential  indication  of  inflammatory  neoplasia  ;  numerous  researches 
in  this  direction  have  shown  me  that  the  enlargement  and  new  for- 
mation of  vessels  in  the  development  of  the  first  tumor-nodules  are 
not  inferior  to  those  in  inflammation.  It  has  not  yet  been  proved 
that  there  is  a  softening  of  the  capillary  and  venous  walls,  as  in 
inflammation.  The  original  focus  of  disease  may  also  grow  by  new 
foci  constantly  forming  in  its  immediate  vicinity ;  an  organ  once 
diseased  in  this  way  is  not  only  compressed  by  the  tumor,  and  its 
elements  separated,  but  it  becomes  more  and  more  diseased,  and  so 
becomes  infiltrated  and  destroyed  by  the  tumor,  and  is  finally  trans- 
formed into  it ;  for  you  have  already  seen  that  a  neoplasia  forms  in 
normal  tissue,  the  matrix  ceases  to  grow,  and  is  partly  transformed 
into  the  new  tissue,  partly  is  destroyed.  So  in  the  first  case  we  have 
an  isolated  focus  of  disease  which,  once  existing,  draws  the  material 
for  its  increase  from  its  own  cells;  in  the  second  case  we  have  a  con- 
tinual extension  of  the  foci  of  disease.  The  first  variety,  the  to  some 
extent  pure  central  growth,  is  decidedly  less  unfavorable  to  the  organ 
diseased  than  the  latter,  the  peripheral  growth,  which,  when  it  con- 
tinues ad  infinitum^  must  cause  complete  destruction  of  the  organ, 
just  as  when  an  inflammation  or  inflammatory  new  formation  continues 
progressive.  A  combination  of  these  two  modes  of  growth  is  the  most 
unfavorable,  but  unfortunately  is  quite  frequent.  If  we  study  the  life 
of  the  tumor  itself  further,  we  find  that  the  neoplastic  tissue  does  not 
by  any  means  remain  stable,  but  is  subject  to  some  changes,  such  as 
are  also  seen  in  inflammation.  From  various  causes,  acute  and  chronic 
inflammations  may  develop  in  the  tumors,  i.  e.,  with  pain,  swelling, 
and  enlargement  of  the  vessels  ;  there  is  an  infiltration  of  small  cells 
into  the  tissue  of  the  tumor,  which  may  even  lead  to  suppuration;  this 
disease  of  a  tumor  is  the  more  frequent  the  less  its  elements  are  or^ 
ganized  to  a  stable  vital  tissue,  especially  the  less  its  vascular  system 
is  regulated  and  fully  organized.  Tumors  in  which  the  cell-formation 
is  so  excessive  and  progresses  so  rapidly  that  the  formation  of  vessels 
only  follows  up  the  growth  of  the  tumor  slowly  are  least  capable  of 
living ;  slight  disturbances  then  suffice  to  impede  the  whole  process  of 
development,  or,  as  they  do  not  arrest  it  entirely,  to  cause  destruction. 
We  must  examine  somewhat  more  minutely  the  metamorphosis  of  the 
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tissue  of  tumors  in  inflatninations.  Tbey  may  come  on  in  an  acute  or 
chronio  manner;  acute  inflammations  are  on  the  whole  rare,  still  they 
may  be  induced  by  injuries,  blows,  or  contusions  ;  this  traumatic  in- 
flammation in  vascular  tumors  rich  in  connective  tissue  may  terminate 
in  resolution  with  or  without  cicatricial  contraction,  but  frequently 
they  are  followed  by  more  or  less  extensive  extravasations,  gangrene, 
or  suppuration.  Chronic  inflammations  in  tumors  are  far  more  fre- 
quent, both  those  characterized  by  production  of  inflammatory  neopla- 
sia, fungous  ulcerations  with  great  vascularization,  and  those  marked 
by  torpid  ulceration.  Caseous  and  fatty  degeneration  of  the  tissue  and 
its  breaking  down  into  mucous  fluid  are  not  very  unfrequent  occur- 
rences. In  these  processes  of  softening  there  are  thrombosis  and  col- 
lateral dilatation  of  the  vessels  around  the  softening  point,  as  in  the 
transformation  of  a  focus  of  inflammation  to  an  abscess  or  to  caseous 
matter.  All  these  changes,  by  development  and  disease  of  the  tumor, 
may  so  complicate  its  appearance  as  to  render  it  sometimes  difficult 
at  once  to  tell  correctly,  in  any  given  case,  what  was  the  original  tissue 
of  the  tumor.  Lastly,  it  sometimes  happens  that  in  the  course  of  time 
tumors  change  their  anatomical  state;  for  instance,  a  connective-tissue 
tumor  which  had  long  continued  in  that  state  becomes  softer  by  rapid 
proliferation  of  cells  and  greater  vascularization ;  or,  on  the  contrary,  a 
soft  tumor  becomes  bard  from  atrophy  of  the  cells  and  cicatricial  con- 
traction of  the  connective  tissue  existing  in  the  tumor.  So  3'ou  see 
what  an  amount  of  knowledge  and  experience  is  necessary  merely  to 
judge  correctly  in  each  case  of  these  anatomical  conditions,  which 
form  the  basis  of  all  our  knowledge  of  tumors;  indeed,  we  may  occa- 
sionally be  unable  to  give  to  the  object  we  have  examined  a  name 
by  which  it  may  be  simply  labeled  in  one  of  the  regular  groups ;  as 
regards  the  nomenclature  of  tumors  which  are  composed  of  various 
tissues,  wc  generally  choose  the  name  from  the  tissue  that  is  present 
in  the  tumor  in  the  largest  amount. 

It  has  been  generally  agreed  to  append  iifia  to  the  name  of  the 
affected  tissue,  to  characterize  a  tumor  histologically  ;  as  sarcoma, 
carcinoma,  etc.  There  was  no  word  a)fta  among  the  Greeks;  it  came 
from  giving  certain  nouns  the  termination  oa>  to  make  them  verbs, 
as  :  <7ap|,  flesh,  oapKOftj^  to  make  flesh ;  tcapKlvo^y  cancer,  KapKLvoui^  to 
make  like  cancer.  The  Greeks  used  the  expression  odpKi»iiia^  fleshy 
tumor,  KapKivcjfJui^  cancer,  ulcer  (HippocrcUes).  Modern  nomencla- 
ture has  been  developed  from  this,  and  has  been  carried  out  by 
Virchou)  with  especial  thoroughness.  The  old  Grecian  term  for  tu- 
mor in  general  is  6yKo^^  bend,  bending,  bulk,  mass,  etc. ;  hence  P7r- 
chow  has  termed  the  study  of  tumors  "  onkologie,"  The  term  ^i^/m», 
ifuvTov,  growth,  also  used  by  Hippocrates^  is  now  rarely  employed. 
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Cdsua  occasionally  designated  tumors  in  general  as  ^*  struma,''  but 
glandular  tumors  on  the  neck  were  more  especially  meant.  The 
English  term  '*  strumous "  what  we  call  "  lymphatic,  scrofulous." 
The  Germans  confine  the  term  *^  struma  "  to  tumors  of  the  thyroid 
gland. 

I  have  little  to  say  about  the  external  gross  appearances  of  tumors. 
In  most  cases  the  growths  are  roimdish  nodules,  more  or  less  distin- 
guishable, by  sight  and  feeling,  from  the  surrounding  parts.  This  is  not 
always  accurate,  however;  tubercles  also,  at  least  in  their  smallest  state, 
are  bounded  roundish  bodies,  which  I  should  no  more  class  among  the 
growths  than  I  should  papules  and  pustules  of  the  skin.  In  the  skin 
also  a  distinctly-formed  nodule  may  appear  as  a  growth,  just  as  an 
abscess  may  which  also  at  first  appears  as  a  nodule.  Still,  as  chronic 
inflammatory  new  formations  on  the  surface  also  frequently  appear  in 
the  form  of  papillary  proliferationa  (tufts),  a  growth  forming  on  the 
skin  or  mucous  membrane  may  also  assume  the  papillary  form ;  even 
the  surface  of  a  tumor,  or  a  newly-formed  cavity  containing  fluid  or 
pulp,  may  produce  papillary  proliferations.  So  you  see  that  growths 
and  inflammatory  neoplasia  are  not  accurately  distinguishable  by  their 
purely  external  anatomical  conditions. 

There  are  a  number  of  terms  for  diflerent  peculiarities  of  tumors, 
which  are  frequently  used  even  now,  although  they  do  not  always 
refer  to  any  essential  point.  Thus,  a  tumor  situated  in  a  cavity,  and 
attached  by  a  pedicle,  is  called  a  polypus  ^  so,  we  speak  of  nasal 
polypi,  uterine  polypi,  etc.,  but  must  add  the  histological  peculiarities 
(as  fibrous,  myxomatous,  etc.).  Growths  that  are  ulcerated  and  pro- 
ject like  a  fungus  are  called  spongy^  or  fungous.  Formerly,  if  one 
wished  to  say  that  a  timior  was  very  vascular,  he  used  the  word  "  ha&- 
matodes,"  while  to-day  it  is  called  "  telangiectatic,"  or  **  cavernous.** 
If  a  tumor  was  very  firm  or  fibrous  (not  cartilaginous  or  bony)  it  was 
formerly  called  "scirrhous,"  which  merely  means  "firm,"  and  was 
applied  to  inflammatory  new  formations  just  as  to  cancer.  A  tumor 
was  called  medullary  when  it  had  the  color  and  consistence  of  the 
brain,  while  its  structure  might  be  that  of  sarcoma,  carcinoma,  or 
lipoma.  As  tumors  of  this  appearance  are  recognized  as  peculiarly 
malignant,  the  terms  "meduUary  sarcoma,"  "  medullary  carcinoma,* 
have  been  applied  to  malignant  tumors  in  general  without  regard 
to  their  structure.  Some  growths  are  colored — brown,  yellowish, 
brownish  black,  bluish  black;  this  pigmentation  may  be  due  to 
extravasations,  or  to  specific  cell-act iviy.  Melanomata  or  melar 
noses  are  rare,  partly  or  entirely  black  or  brownish-black  tumors, 
with  the  structure  of  sarcoma  or  carcinoma,  and  usually  of  very  bad 
prognosis.     Formerly  only  these  and  similar  terms,  and  oomparisona 
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to  this  or  that  tissue,  were  used ;  it  is  enough  for  you  to  know  what 
they  mean. 

We  must  again  return  to  the  term  "  tumor."  Pure  anatomy  should 
simply  reject  this  term,  for  it  acknowledges  only  simple  or  composite 
tissue-formations  (organized  neoplasia  of  Jtokitanaky)  ;  from  a  series 
of  observations  it  can  show  how  these  structures  develop,  and  what 
becomes  of  them;  we  shall  not  thus  arrive  at  the  term  **  tumor"  in 
the  sense  in  which  we  use  it  in  pathology.  Tumor,  or  growth,  in  the 
pathology  of  to-day,  has  a  decidedly  etiological  and  prognostic  signi- 
fication ;  as  stated  at  the  opening  of  this  section,  it  is  a  neoplasm  that 
has  not  started  firom  the  same  causes  as  excite  inflammation,  but  from 
others  that  are  unknown  or  but  vaguely  suspected ;  the  process  in  the 
organism  (local  or  general)  that  produces  tumors  is  generally  con* 
sidered  different  firom  inflammation ;  some  regard  the  two  processes  as 
antagonistic  to  a  certain  extent  (we  shall  not  here  discuss  the  correct- 
ness of  this  view).  If  in  any  given  case  we  have  to  admit  that  fac- 
tors which  generally  cause  inflammation  (traumatic,  thermic,  chemical 
irritation,  eta)  have  not  caused  the  development  of  the  tumor,  the 
case  seems  so  unusual  that  we  are  disposed  to  regard  the  growth  as  an 
unusual  organism.  This  pathologic  or  physiological  view,  as  I  might 
term  it,  was  not  formerly  maintained,  but  I  do  not  think  I  err  in  stat- 
ing that,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  it  is  held  by  most  pathologista. 
All  writers  on  tumors,  as  much  as  possible,  avoid  speaking  on  this 
point,  as  there  is  nothing  more  to  say  on  it ;  for  we  do  not  know  how 
or  where  we  shall  draw  the  dividing  line  between  chronic  inflamma- 
tion and  development  of  tumors.  So  it  is  not  possible  to  have  a 
purely  anatomical  idea  of  ^^  tumors,"  any  more  than  it  is  of  the  term 
^  typhus ; "  to  understand  them  we  must  make  a  compromise  between 
etiology  and  pathological  anatomy.  The  etiological  expression,  '*  the 
process  by  which  tumors  are  developed,"  implies  that  the  fate  of  the 
product  or  tumor  will  probably  differ  from  that  of  the  ^'  inflammatory 
neoplasia ; "  hence  we  might  say  of  tumors  that  they  do  not  bear  in 
themselves  the  conditions  for  a  typical  termination,  as  do  the  inflam- 
matory neoplasias.  I  would  not  assert  the  inflammatory  process  b  at 
all  the  opposite  of  that  by  wliich  tumors  are  developed ;  on  the  con- 
trary, I  believe  that  observation  teaches  that,  in  some  cases,  the  two 
processes  correspond,  especially  in  some  forms  of  chronic  inflammation 
and  sarcoma,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  acute  metritis  and  fibroid  of 
the  uterus  are  far  enough  apart,  etiologically  and  anatomically.  The 
idea  that  the  development  of  tumors  has  certain  specific  causes,  both 
in  or  external  to  the  organism,  is  little  disputed ;  and,  when  it  is,  it  is 
hardly  in  earnest  Virchow  asserts  that  the  development  of  tumors 
may  start  from  an  increase  of  the  inflammatoiy  diathesis ;  thus,  polypi 
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of  the  mucous  membranes  result  from  long-contiaued  catarrh ;  syphilis 
induces,  first,  infiammatioos ;  then,  tumors.  I  would  incidentallj  re- 
mark that  I  do  not  consider  anj  product  of  sjpliilis  a  tumor;  a  gummy 
nodule  or  a  caseous  nodule,  caused  by  syphilis,  either  heals  by  reab- 
Borption,  or,  after  being  slit  up,  by  suppurating  and  cicatrizing,  while 
in  an  incised  tumor  this  is  exceedingly  rare.  H.  Msckle  von  Hem^ 
bach  advanced  the  opposite  idea,  e.  g.,  he  says  enchondroma  of  the 
finger  is  the  mildest  expression  of  a  scrofulous  diathesis.  If  we  com- 
pare the  products  of  inflammation  with  the  histologically  more  devel- 
oped tumors,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that,  as  being  the  more  slowly 
developed  neoplasias,  tumors  are  probably  due  to  a  feebler  local  irri- 
tation, more  allied  to  normal  growth.  All  these  considerations  apply 
only  to  true  growths.  In  what  follows  we  shall  treat  of  these  alone. 
When  Virchow  classes  encapsulated  extravasations  of  blood  and 
dropsies  of  serous  sacs  among  the  tumors,  he  goes  beyond  our  pres- 
ent views. 

[Heteroplastic  neoplasia,  in  relation  to  the  part  on  which  they 
are  located,  may  be  heterochronic ;  i.  e.,  in  an  adult  a  tissue  may 
develop,  which  in  fetal  life  was  physiological,  but  which  does  not 
normally  occur  in  extra-uterine  life  ;  or  they  may  be  heterotopic  ;  L  e., 
a  tissue  analogous  to  some  physiological  type  comes  where  it  is 
never  found  normally.  An  example  of  this  is  the  development  in 
an  adult  of  mucous  tissue,  like  that  which  in  the  foetus  is  normal, 
WhartorCa  gelatine  (heterochronic  neoplasia),  or  the  formation  of 
cartilage  in  the  parotid  gland  (heterotopic). 

In  the  change  of  protoplasm  to  cells  spoken  of  (page  658),  the 
"  proliferation  "  (to  use  a  current  term)  of  granulai*  protoplasm,  ac- 
cording to  KedopiVs  investigations,  has  an  analogue  in  the  physi- 
ological development  of  the  laminated  lingual  epithelium  in  man. 
In  the  embryo  and  the  newly-born,  the  lower  layer,  bordering  on 
the  vcsscIh,  consists  of  a  mass  of  granular  protoplasm,  with  no  ccll- 
boundarie.^,  but  with  nuclei  freely  proliferating  ;  this  is  the  epithe- 
lium-forming layer,  which  toward  the  surface  forms  nuclei  sur- 
rounded by  protoplasm,  i.  c.,  sharply-bounded  cells.  According  to 
Nedopily  the  development  of  lingual  carcinoma  takes  place  in  the 
same  way  from  the  epithelium-forming  layer,  which  to  some  extent 
assumes  its  embryonal  condition,  as  if  formed  of  homogeneous  pro- 
toplasm. 

In  continuation  of  what  was  said  (page  559),  more  recent  studies 
of  the  history  of  development,  which  were  first  made  on  the  lower 
animals,  have  given  very  important  knowledge,  which   we  will 
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briefly  consider  here  as  far  as  it  concerns  us.  Instead  of  the  three 
germ-layers,  we  at  present  distinguish  the  ectohlast,  the  entoblast, 
and  the  parietal  and  risceral  layers  of  the  mesoblast.  £ctobla8t 
and  entoblast  are  first  formed,  and  are  the  two  primary  limiting 
layers  of  the  organism.  The  middle  germ-layers,  the  parietal  and 
visceral  mesoblast,  always  come  later,  and  form  from  eversion  or 
inversion  of  the  entoblast ;  besides  these  germ-layers,  and  distinct 
from  them,  are  emhryonal  cells  which  come  from  a  union  of  the 
original  elements,  and  are  called  mesenchymal  germs,  or  original 
cells  of  the  mesenchym.  They  serve  to  develop  between  the  epi- 
thelial limiting  layers  a  special  tissue^  the  so-called  mesenchym, 
from  which  are  derived  the  numerous  forms  of  connective  tis- 
sue, muscle-cells,  nerve-tissue,  blood-vessels,  and  lastly  the  blood 
itself. 

Adult  animals  have  the  outer  and  inner  limiting  layer  of  the 
body,  the  ectoderm  and  entoderm,  which,  developing  from  ectoblast 
and  entoblast,  have  retained  the  original  position.  But  between 
them,  as  mesoderm,  have  been  pushed  all  those  tissues  and  organs 
that  have  been  developed  from  mesenchymal  germs,  the  mesoblast, 
or  directly  from  one  of  the  germ-layers. 

From  this  account,  based  on  ffertwiff\  it  is  evident  that  the 
former  separation  of  different  tissues,  according  to  their  develop- 
ment from  the  three  germ-layers,  cannot  be  considered  exact. 
Connective  tissue  is  not  so  genetically  distinct  from  true  epithelial 
tissue,  as  the  former  proceeds  from  mesenchymal  germs  which  have 
come  from  the  two  original  epithelial  layers.  This  is  very  impor- 
tant in  studying  the  development  of  tumors.  In  physiology  also 
there  are  many  things  which  do  not  well  accord  with  the  former 
representation  of  the  germinal  layer  theory.  The  recently  pub- 
lished investigations  of  Siraen  and  Masquelin^  on  the  development 
of  the  maternal  part  of  the  placenta  in  rabbits,  have  shown  that 
the  epithelial-like  cells  of  the  dccidua  matema  come  from  the  pro- 
liferating connective-tissue  cells  of  the  walls  of  the  vessels  as  well 
as  from  the  true  epithelial  cells  of  the  uterine  mucous  membrane  ; 
also  that  protoplasm  masses,  originating  from  glandular  epithelium, 
enter  between  the  connective-tissue  cells  of  the  walls  of  the  vessels 
and  combine  with  the  intercellular  substance  of  the  latter ;  lastly, 
that  true  epithelial  cells  of  the  uterine  mucous  membrane,  and  epi- 
thelium of  the  uterine  glands,  after  various  metamorphoses,  form 
bsBmoglobine,  the  substance  of  the  red  corpuscles,  which  may  be 
found  in  the  protoplasm  of  these  cells  as  well  as  in  the  glands,  as  a 
product  of  proliferating  cells. 

Old  observations  may  be  regarded  as  incorrect,  but  there  are 
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many  recent  pathological  obseryations  on  development  of  tumors, 
especially  of  carcinomata,  which  epeak  decidedly  against  a  sharp 
division  of  tissues,  particularly  of  epithelial,  connective,  and  mus- 
cular tissues.  For  my  part,  I  think  that  there  are  indifferent  cells 
in  the  perfect  organism,  and  that  under  ceitain  circumstances  any 
living  cell  may  return  to  its  former  state,  where  it  was  an  indiffer- 
ent formative  cell ;  as  a  type  of  this  latter,  we  have  white  blood- 
corpuscles  {Recklinghausen's  wandering  cells).  All  cells  from  the 
connective-tissue  series,  the  endothelium  of  serous  membranes,  and, 
above  all,  the  fixed  connective-tissue  cells  of  the  tissues,  may  be 
regarded  as  metamorphosed  wandering  cells  or  white  blood-corpus- 
cles ;  and  it  is  easy  to  suppose  that  a  fixed  cell  in  the  connective 
tissue  may  proliferate  under  certain  circumstances,  and  produce  a 
young  cell  which  shall  have  all  the  characters  of  an  indifferent 
formative  cell — ^that  is,  of  a  white  blood-corpuscle.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  can  describe  no  difference  between  young  formative 
cells  ;  from  which  the  so-called  heterologous  neoplasia  develop,  and 
the  derivatives  of  proliferating  connective-tissue  cells.  All  tissues, 
with  few  exceptions,  may  produce  such  young  cells  ;  indeed,  it  seems 
as  if  even  a  complete  cell  were  not  necessary  for  this  ;  any  proto- 
plasm may  develop  a  nucleus  which  divides  and  causes  division  of 
the  cell.  So  it  appears  that  all  cells  having  the  properties  of  living 
protoplasm  may  produce  young  cells  of  more  or  less  indifferent 
character,  which  equal  white  blood-cells,  and  like  these  may  pass 
through  several  stages  of  development.  Hence  it  is  not  strange 
that  various  observers  have  witnessed  the  proliferation  of  the  endo- 
thelial ceUs  of  the  vessels  and  their  transmutation  to  epithelial  can- 
cer-cells ;  and  in  the  same  way  the  production  of  the  same  cells  by 
proliferating  connective-tissue  corpuscles.  Endothelial  and  connec- 
tive-tissue cells  are  really  only  fixed  wandering  cells,  or  white  blood- 
or  lymph-corpuscles.  But  whore  these  cells  enter  the  blood  is 
uncertain  ;  probably  they  originate  from  stabile  elements  of  the 
lymphatic  glands  and  spleen.  You  see  that  there  is  a  continuous 
circulation  in  the  development,  even  physiologically.  There  is 
nothing  strange  in  supposing  that,  in  the  development  of  tumors, 
tissue-cells  should  return  to  the  point  where  they  stood  before  the 
change  in  the  germ-layers  and  mesenchymatous  germs.  Then, 
strictly  speaking,  there  were  only  epithelial  cells  which  composed 
the  eetoblast  and  entoblast ;  hence  all  the  material  for  later  tissues 
originates  from  one  source,  primitive  epithelial  cells  ;  just  as  these 
come  from  ovum-cells  fecundated  by  the  sperm-cells,  that  is,  from 
the  copulation  of  two  epithelial  elements. 

Our  age  may  look  with  pride  on  the  advances  of  modem  mor- 
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phology,  whose  importance  is  shown  by  its  disturbance  of  former 
views,  and  by  its  contributions  in  various  directions. 

Tumors  all  pass  through  the  same  course ;  blood-vessels  form 
from  those  already  existing,  and  keep  pace  with  the  formation  of 
actual  tumor-elements  ;  it  is  not,  as  was  formerly  supposed,  first  a 
tumor  formed  like  a  parasite,  with  vessels  subsequently  growing 
into  it  from  the  periphery.  It  has  not  yet  been  determined  whether 
the  wandering  of  colorless  blood-corpuscles  is  a  part  of  this  change.] 
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Etiolo^  of  Tumors ;  Miosmatio  Influence. — Specifio  Infeo 
the  Initated  Tissues;  its  Cause  u  always  constitutii 
Hypotheses  as  to  the  Character  and  Mode  of  the  Irr 
Prognosis:  Solitary,  Multiple,  Infectious  Tumors. — Dye 
ciplcs  of  the  Classification  of  Tumors. 

Let  us  now  go  more  minutely  into  the  etiol< 
we  should  propose  to  find  the  differences  and  { 
between  the  processes  causing  inflammatory  n€ 
Let  us  start  with  the  causes  of  inflammation,  an 
those  of  tumors.  Many  acute  inflammatory  pre 
typhus,  etc.),  and  some  chronic  ones  (intermitt 
are  due  to  miasmata  and  contagions,  which  ( 
without.  I  do  not  know  any  acute  miasmatic 
must  be  considered  as  a  chronic  cndcmic-mias 
cannot  be  regarded  as  a  product  of  inflammati 
taneously  retrogrades,  suppurates,  or  shrinks 
the  cause  is  a  specific  external  one,  to  which  < 
the  young,  is  occasionally  exposed,  who  comes 
goitre  is  endemic  ;  all  are  not  equally  disposer 
an  hereditary  tendency  ;  infection  probably 
blood  ;  at  least,  we  cannot  well  imagine  ho\ 
should  be  infected  by  local  infection.  Hence  g 
local  expression  of  a  general  infection,  which 
itself  in  the  whole  nutritive  state,  especially 
opment  of  the  skeleton  and  its  results  (cretin: 
consider  leontiasis  and  Oriental  elephantiasis 
infections,  in  which  large  masses  of  nodular  fil 
the  skin  on  different  parts  of  the  body  ;  still, 
this  is  disputed  territory,  and  that  reasons  m 
classing  these  among  the  chronic  inflammator; 
among  tumors.  As  regards  local  infection^  or 
contagions  from  without,  we  know  that  inflai 
kinds  may  be  thus  induced.  By  putrid  subst! 
tions  are  induced  ;  here  I  class,  also,  the  so-cj 
bercle,'*  which  I  cannot  consider  as  a  tumor,  1 
spontaneously,  as  soon  as  new  infection  cease 
mat  ion  is  excited  by  inoculation  with  pus  ;  the 
determines  the  specific  nature  of  the  infiamm 
excite  a  constitutional  disease,  which  again  r 
multiple  localized  processes,  as  in  syphilis.  Ca 
by  inoculation  with  the  juices  of  tumors,  or  w 
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them  ?  This  is  a  disputed  point ;  I  consider  it  possible,  but  not 
proved  ;  the  difficulty  of  coming  to  a  decision  lies  in  the  fact  that 
it  is  not  allowable  to  make  such  experiments  on  men.  When  such 
experiments  often  fail  on  the  lower  animals,  it  only  shows  that 
tumors  from  man  are  not  transferable  to  them  ;  tumors  from  beasts 
must  be  inoculated  on  beasts  of  like  species ;  a  few  such  experi- 
ments have  been  made  by  Doutrdepond^  in  which  the  inoculations 
of  carcinoma  from  dogs  on  dogs  had  no  effect. 

[Transfer  of  medullary  carcinoma  from  one  dog  to  another  is 
said  to  have  succeeded  twice ;  after  transplantation  of  small  por- 
tions of  a  tumor  in  two  dogs,  there  were  produced  nodules  in  the 
subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  of  which  one  ulcerated,  and  was  com- 
plicated with  infection  of  the  lymphatic  glands  ;  the  structure  of  the 
nodules  corresponded  with  that  of  the  original  tumor.  Numerous 
experiments  have  proved  that  parts  of  tumors  as  well  as  pieces  of 
tissue  of  very  young  animals  may  be  transplanted  to  other  living 
beings,  but  they  always  die  after  a  time  and  never  attain  a  tumor- 
like growth.  And  in  our  literature  there  is  no  authentic  case  of  a 
physician  infecting  himself  while  removing  a  tumor  and  acquinng 
the  same  kind  of  a  tumor  ;  while  there  are  many  instances  of  the 
transfer  of  syphilis  by  instruments,  etc. 

It  has  been  shown  that  leprosy,  a  general  disease  endemic  in 
Northern  Europe,  particularly  in  Norway  and  Sweden,  characterized 
by  formation  of  nodules,  may  be  transferred  by  inoculation.  Ac- 
cording to  recent  investigations  of  Armauer,  Hansen,,  and  others, 
this  affection  is  due  to  a  specific  bacillus  IcprsB.  Strictly  speaking, 
we  cannot  regard  leprous  nodules  as  tumors  any  more  th$ui  we  could 
syphilitic  gummata.] 

At  all  events,  we  cannot  induce  a  tumor  by  inoculating  with 
pus,  which  again  seems  to  show  the  specific  difference  of  the 
products.  Perhaps  some  pathologists  may  here  answer  that  "  mol- 
luscum  contagiosnm  "  is  an  example  of  tumor-juice  or  constituents 
of  tumors  being  inoculable  on  other  persons.  But  the  propriety 
of  classing  molluscum  contagiosum  among  tumors  is  disputed,  and 
instances  of  contagion  are  rare.  The  most  striking  proof  of  the 
distinctness  of  inflammatory  products  and  tumors  is  offered  by 
observation  of  the  local  and  general  infection,  which  we  have  in- 
numerable opportunities  of  making.  We  have  previously  said  a 
good  deal  about  progressive  and  secondary  inflammation  of  acute 
lymphangitis,  which  is  always  secondary  (deuteropathic,  F7r- 
choio)^  of  the  secondary  acute  and  chronic  swellings  of  the  lym- 
phatic glands  in  acute  and  chronic  inflammations,  especially  of 
the  extremities ;  I  then  told  you  that  I  considered  it  more  prob- 
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able  that  cellular  elements  from  the  focus  of  inflammatidn  passed  into 
the  lymphatic  glands,  and,  by  their  specific  phlogogenous  action,  in- 
duced inflammation  in  the  glands,  which  were  analogous  to  the 
primary  peripheral  inflammations ;  tumors  never  develop  through  such 
local  infections  from  inflammatory  foci ;  if  the  primary  inflammatory 
focus  be  removed,  the  swellings  of  the  lymphatic  glands  also  disappear. 
Similar  infectious  peculiarities  also  occur  in  many  tumors,  especially 
those  which,  like  the  inflammatory  neoplasia,  are  very  rich  in  cells: 
not  only  may  the  immediate  vicinity  be  infected,  and  numerous  ne\i* 
foci  be  formed  immediately  around  the  first  nodule,  but  veiy  often  the 
lymphatic  glands  are  also  affected,  and  secondary  tumors  form  in  them, 
which  have  the  same  peculiarities  as  the  primary ;  nor  are  they  any 
more  apt  to  disappear  spontaneously  than  the  primary,  even  when  the 
latter  is  removed ;  on  the  contrary,  similar  tumors  then  frequently 
appear  in  other  quite  remote  parts  of  the  body — meta^cUie  tumors. 
Here  you  again  have  the  analogy  with  the  course  of  infection  in  in- 
flammation, as  well  as  the  specific  distinction,  for  metastatic  growths 
never  result  from  phlogistic  infection,  any  more  than  metastatic  ab- 
scesses in  internal  organs  do  frx>m  infection  by  a  tumor.  Infection  is 
not  common  to  all  tumors,  although,  unfortunately,  the  majority  are 
infectious;  these  are  called  maiignantj  in  contradistinction  to  the 
benign^  or  non-infectious.  It  is  difficult  to  say  on  what  this  difference 
is  based  ;  it  is  probably  partly  due  to  the  nature  and  specific  charac- 
ter of  the  element,  in  their  easy  mobility,  and  in  the  fact  that,  like 
the  seed  of  some  of  the  lower  plants,  they  find  almost  everywhere  soil 
suited  for  their  development,  and  can  grow  in  most  tissues  of  the 
body ;  probably  it  is  also  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  conditions 
are  more  or  less  favorable  to  the  entrance  of  the  elements  of  the 
tumor  into  the  lymph  or  blood-vessels ;  for  instance,  it  is  remarkable 
that  frequently  very  soft  tumors  (medullary  sarcoma)  consisting  almost 
entirely  of  cells,  when  surrounded  by  a  firm  connective-tissue  capsule, 
cause  no  infection  of  the  lymphatic  glands ;  we  notice  the  same  tiling 
in  some  large  encapsulated  abscesses.  In  regard  to  metastatic  ab- 
scesses, I  have  already  told  you  that,  according  to  my  view,  they  are 
due  to  embolism ;  we  should  have  to  seek  another  explanation  of 
diffuse  metastatic  inflammations;  Diffuse  metastatic  tumors  are  very 
rare ;  I  should  apply  this  term  only  to  a  few  fonns  of  pleural  and 
peritoneal  carcinoma  or  sarcoma.  As  regards  the  mode  of  origin  of 
metastatic  tumors,  the  actual  course  of  the  infection,  from  analogy,  it 
seems  very  probable  that  they,  like  the  secondary  tumors  of  the  lym- 
phatic glands,  are  induced  by  seed  from  the  primary  tumors,  or  from 
the  tumors  in  the  lymphatic  glands.  I  acknowledge  I  am  much  in- 
clined to  this  supposition.     Although  I  could  not  formerly  believe  that 
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tbe  cells  from  a  focus  of  inflammation  or  from  a  tumor  could  be  as  in- 
dependent as  thistle-down,  still,  I  think  that,  with  our  present  knowl- 
edge about  the  independent  life  of  pathologically-neoplastio  cells, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  possibility  of  such  a  process.  Quite  re- 
cently an  observation  has  been  published  which  is  a  new  proof  of  the 
great  independence  of  the  cells  of  the  rete  Malpighii ;  I  mean  the  epi- 
dermis transplantation  of  Meverdiny  which  has  been  so  often  men- 
tioned. This  renders  it  even  more  probable  than  formerly  that  detached 
cellular  elements  of  a  neoplasm,  carried  to  some  other  part  of  the  body 
by  the  blood  or  other  fluids,  may  there  continue  its  growth.  Although, 
on  the  first  'development  of  a  tumor,  as  on  the  occurrence  of  an  in- 
flammatory new  formation,  the  lymphatic  vessels  are  partly  closed, 
and  may  be  filled  with  cells,  still,  subsequently,  from  compression, 
lymphatic  and  vascular  thrombi  may  form,  into  which  specific  tumor- 
elements  enter,  and  small  particles  of  thrombi,  which  might  form 
during  the  softening  of  the  tumor,  may  enter  the  circulation,  become 
attached  at  different  places,  and  form  new  tumors.  In  veins,  the  for- 
mation of  such  thrombi  filled  with  specific  tumor-elements  has  actually 
been  observed,  and,  at  the  same  time,  analogous  tumors  have  been 
found  in  the  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery.  It  is  important  to 
remember  that  metastatic  tumors,  like  metastatic  abscesses,  are  chiefly 
found  in  the  lungs  and  liver,  except  in  cases  where  direct  metastasis 
is  very  easy,  as  in  pleural  tumors,  which  develop  as  a  result  of  primary 
mammary  tumors,  as  in  hepatic  tumors  found  with  those  of  the  intes- 
tines or  stomach ;  in  these  cases  a  direct  wandering  of  tissue-elements 
through  the  lymphatic  vessels  is  very  possible.  On  this  point  there 
is  still  much  room  for  investigation,  which,  I  think,  will  meet  great 
results.  As  we  have  already  seen,  the  products  of  acute  inflamma- 
tion mostly  have  a  pyrogenous  action ;  those  of  chronic  inflammation 
lack  this  peculiarity  almost  as  much  as  do  those  of  tumors ;  fever 
only  occurs  in  the  latter  when  there  is  disintegration  of  the  neoplasia, 
and  the  products  of  the  disintegration  enter  the  circulation;  more 
frequently,  infection  with  such  excreted  matters  shows  itself  in  chronic 
inflammation  in  tumors  by  a  general  cachectic  state,  especially  by  dis- 
turbance of  the  general  nutrition. 

If  we  consider  what  has  been  said  about  the  contagiousness  of 
tumors,  we  see  that  there  is  some  probability  of  their  transfer  from 
one  person  to  another,  though  it  is  not  proved ;  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  lymphatic  glands  and  otlier  organs  may  be  gradually 
infected  by  various  kinds  of  tumors. 

As  regards  the  effect  of  talcing  cold  locally  and  generally  as  a 
cause  of  inflammation,  there  are  no  observations  which  would  justify 
us  in  referring  tumors  to  a  similar  cause.  I  do  not  know  that  any  one 
has  ever  asserted  and  proved  that  tumors  result  from  catching  cold. 
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Views  vary  greatly  about  mec?ianical  and  chemical  infiueneea  as 
sauses  of  tumors.  Various  as  the  initatious  may  be,  and  much  as 
they  have  been  experimented  with,  in  no  single  case  has  a  tumor  been 
caused  intentionally  by  mechanical  or  chemical  irritation;  inflamma- 
tory new  formations  thus  developed  do  not  long  outlast  the  external 
Irritation.  Wherever  and  however  we  apply  such  mechanical  and 
chemical  irritants,  we  only  induce  inflammations ;  if  there  be  any  spe- 
cific mechanical  and  chemical  irritation  (I  mean  one  acting  on  the  or- 
ganism from  without,  not  starting  from  the  tumor),  L  e.,  one  firom 
whose  action  a  tumor  must  develop,  it  is  at  present  unknown.  Then 
the  question  arises  whether  there  are  any  reasons  which  render  it 
absolutely  necessary  to  assume  such  mechanical  and  chemical  irrita- 
tion outside  of  the  organism.  I  cannot  agree  to  this.  It  is  true  there 
are  many  cases  where  a  tumor  forms  after  a  blow,  kick,  or  injury,  but 
the  number  of  such  cases  is  very  small  in  proportion  to  those  where, 
after  similar  causes,  there  is  acute  traumatic  inflammation,  with  a  typi- 
cal course,  or,  if  the  irritation  be  continued,  chronic  inflammation  also 
with  tjrpical  course.  We  must  regard  this  also  as  a  rule :  if  a  porter 
gets  a  thickening  of  the  skin,  with  new  mucous  bursa  under  it,  on  the 
spinous  process,  or  if  he  gets  an  ulcer  at  the  same  point,  it  is  to  some 
extent  a  normal  result,  they  are  products  of  a  chronic  inflammatory 
irritation,  and  disappear  as  soon  as  the  irritation  ceases ;  but  if  from 
the  same  causes  a  person  gets  a  fatty  tumor,  which  does  not  disap- 
pear, but  even  continues  to  grow  when  the  irritation  ceases,  we  can- 
not here  regard  the  irritation  as  specific,  but  must  seek  the  peculiarity 
in  the  affected  part.  Previously  in  general  and  local  infections  we 
recognized  the  specific  effects  of  irritation,  now  we  must  also  acknowl- 
edge that  there  is  a  specific,  qualitative,  abnormal  reaction  of  the  tis- 
sue. Virchou)  and  O.  Weber  especially  have  maintained  that  exter- 
nal irritation  always  plays  an  important  r^^  in  the  development  of 
tumors ;  this  follows  undoubtedly  from  the  fact  that  primary  tumors 
are  most  frequent  at  points  most  subject  to  external  irritation.  Sta- 
tistics show  that  the  most  frequent  seat  of  tumors  is  the  stomach, 
then  the  portio  vaginalis  uteri,  then  face  and  lips,  then  the  mammary 
glands,  rectum,  etc.  But  the  reason  for  the  development  of  tumors, 
and  not  of  chronic  inflammation  in  such  cases,  must  be  a  specific  dis- 
position of  these  parts  in  certain  persons.  Individuals  who  drink 
much  spirits  usually  have  gnstric  catarrh ;  if,  among  one  thousand 
topers,  one  or  even  ten,  instead  of  catarrh,  had  cancer  of  the  stomach, 
he  should  be  considered  as  an  abnormal  subject,  when  compared  with 
the  mass  who  do  not  have  it.  Up  to  this  point  I  agree  entirely  with 
VirchoWy  who  speaks  as  follows :  ^  Although  I  cannot  tell  in  what 
particular  way  an  irritation  must  occur,  to  induce  a  tumor  in  some 
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tifiven  case,  while  in  another  case,  perhaps  under  apparently  similar 
circumstances,  it  merely  excites  simple  inflammation,  still  I  have  com- 
municated a  series  of  facts  which  teach  that,  in  the  anatomical  compo- 
sition of  different  parts,  certain  continuous  disturbances  may  exist 
which  interfere  with  the  occurrence  of  regulating  processes,  and 
which,  from  an  irritation  that  at  another  spot  would  have  induced  a 
simple  inflammation,  excite  an  irritation  from  which  the  specific  tumor 
is  developed.^  Among  facts  ''  which  teach  that,  in  the  anatomical  com- 
position of  different  parts,  certain  continuous  disturbances  may  exist  ** 
which  dispose  to  development  of  tumors,  Vtrehouf  mentions  advanced 
age.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  certain  forms  of  tumors  are  very  fre- 
quently found  on  particular  parts  of  the  body  in  old  persons,  e.  g.,  can- 
cer of  the  lip.  Thiersch  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  lips  of 
old  men  the  connective  tissue  is  often  so  much  atrophied  that  the  epi- 
thelial tissues  (sebaceous,  sweat,  and  mucous  glands,  hair-follicles,  etc.) 
become  very  prominent,  and,  as  it  were,  receive  the  preponderance  of 
nutrition ;  that  hence  irritation  shows  itself  chiefly  in  the  proliferation 
of  these  epithelial  formations,  and  that  this  explains  the  frequent  oo 
ciurence  of  epithelial  cancer  in  the  lips  of  old  men.  I  fully  recognize 
the  shrewd  combination  of  these  observations,  but  I  must  add  that 
advanced  a^e  is  just  as  mtich  a  general  as  a  local  peculiarity  of  t/ie 
bodf/.  It  is  also  stated  by  FircAoto  that  places  which  have  been  the 
seat  of  an  inflammatory  disease,  which  has  left  the  part  weakened, 
also  cicatrices,  furnish  foci  for  the  development  of  tumors.  This  is 
undoubtedly  true ;  but  if  we  compare  the  innumerable  cases  where 
simple  chronic  inflammation  occurs  in  parts  that  have  been  acutely 
diseased,  and  where  simple  ulceration  occurs  in  cicatrices,  the  cases  in 
which  tumors  occur  at  such  points  appear  very  small,  and  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  in  these  few  cases  we  may  assume  a  specific  pre- 
disposition which  leads  to  formation  of  tumors.  The  same  holds 
good  for  the  fact  that  tumors  are  particularly  apt  to  form  in  organs 
which  complete  their  formation  and  development  late  in  life ;  here 
Virchow  classes  the  articular  ends  of  the  bone  (which,  however,  are 
the  seat  of  tumors  much  more  rarely  than  of  chronic  inflammations), 
the  mammary  glands,  the  uterus,  ovaries,  testicles,  etc.  While  fully 
recognizing  the  exercise  of  observation  and  brilliant  ideas  by  which 
it  is  attempted  to  prove  the  purely  local  disposition  to  development 
of  tumors,  I  cannot  consider  the  proof  as  at  all  convincing,  but  re- 
main of  the  opinion  that  there  is  Just  as  much  a  specific  predisposition 
to  the  development  of  tumors  as  there  is  to  chronic  iriflammationSf 
icith  proliferation  of  the  inflammatori/  nefo  formation,  with  suppurO' 
Hon,  with  caseous  degeneration,  etc. 

To  what  has  just  been  said  wc  must  add  that  we  cannot  always 
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detect  a  local  external  irritation  when  a  tumor  is  developed  any  more 
than  we  can  always  do  so  in  local  disease  in  a  scrofulous  patient. 
While  referring  you  to  what  has  been  said  on  the  etiology  of  chronic 
inflammations,  I  would  remark  that  in  regard  to  primary  tumors  we 
may  assume  in  many  cases  that  there  are  also  specific,  so-called  intei^ 
iial  irritations  developing  in  the  body  itself.  Most  pathologists  agree 
to  this,  but  they  consider  the  mode  of  origin  and  development  of 
such  irritations  as  being  different  Vtrchow  teaches  that  the  local 
disease  must  have  a  local  cause,  and  assumes  that  at  the  point  of  dis- 
ease there  are  certain  local  conditions  of  debility.  If  this  were  so,  we 
should  have  to  assume  a  specific  local  debility  for  the  most  different 
disturbances  of  nutrition  and  for  formation  of  tumors.  Rincffleiach 
8]>eaks  very  decidedly  of  internal  irritation  as  foUows:  "By  the 
change  of  substance  in  the  tissues,  certain  excretive  substances  are 
constantly  being  formed,  which  must  gradually  be  passed  off  from  the 
tissues  and  organs  in  which  they  form,  as  well  as  from  the  fluids  of 
the  body  at  large,  in  order  that  the  life  of  the  individual  may  be  un- 
disturbed These  bodies  have  their  chemical  position  between  the 
organopoietic  bodies  on  the  one  hand  and  the  excreted  matter  of  the 
kidneys,  skin,  and  lungs,  on  the  other ;  thus  they  fall  into  the  great 
gap  that  exists  in  organic  chemistry  at  this  point ;  they  are  different 
for  the  different  tissues,  and  on  this  difference  depends  the  variety  of 
pathological  new  formations.  If  they  are  transformed  and  excreted 
normally  they  collect  first  at  the  point  of  their  origin,  then  in  the 
fluids  of  the  body,  and  this  collection  is  the  immediate  cause  for  the 
excitement  of  that  progressive  process  which  begins  with  multiplica- 
tion of  cells  in  the  connective  tissue,  and  ends  with  the  development 
of  tubercles,  cancer,  cancroid,  fibroids,  lipomata,  etc**  I  can  entirely 
agree  with  this  hypothesis,  but  must  add  that  it  seems  an  error  to 
suppose  that  we  here  speak  chiefly  of  local  processes.  The  produc- 
tion of  bile  and  urine  is  also  a  local  process ;  for  them  to  be  produced 
in  such  quantities  and  of  such  a  quality  as  they  are  depends  not  only 
on  the  glandular  organs,  but  on  the  entire  organism  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  we  must  seek  the  original  causes  of  the  secretion  of  urine 
and  bile  not  only  in  the  blood,  but  even  more  remotely,  even  in  pe- 
culiarities of  origin,  as  far  back  as  Adam,  if  you  please.  In  the  same 
way,  I  think  that  the  original  causes  for  the  local  requirements  for  the 
development  of  tumors  must  be  sought  in  specific  peculiarities  of  the 
individual  organism ;  in  the  same  way  we  speak  of  a  scrofulous  or  tu- 
berculous person,  meaning  the  pathological  race,  as  it  were,  to  which 
the  individual  belongs. 

I  must  lastly  add  that  tlie  supposition  that  the  cause  of  disease, 
the  irritation  inducing  the  tumor,  develops  local  y,  where  the  tumoi 
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afterward  forms,  is  as  purely  hypothetical  as  any  that  has  yet  been 
advanced.  Let  us  take  arthritis  as  an  analogy :  ZcUeski  induced  the 
most  typical  arthritis  in  a  goose  by  ligating  the  ureters;  an  articular 
disease  resulting  from  disturbance  of  the  function  of  the  kidneys . 
Possibly  tumors  might  just  as  well  develop  in  any  tissue  from  dis- 
turbance of  the  hepatic  function  I  Very  many  things  are  possible. 
We  know  nothing  certain  on  this  point,  and  move  entirely  in  hypoth- 
eses. For  my  part,  I  find  it  just  as  allowable  to  assume  a  diathesis 
here,  as  in  scrofula,  arthritis,  etc. ;  that,  partly  from  unknown,  partly 
from  known  causes  of  general  nutrition  and  ordinary  conditions  of 
life,  abnormal  matters  proceed,  which  have  a  specific  irritant  action 
on  this  or  that  part  of  the  body,  analogous  to  that  of  certain  drugs. 
Lastly,  if  to  this  we  add  that  the  diathesis  for  production  of  tumor  is 
hereditary,  although  not  to  such  an  extent  as  the  chronic  inflammatory 
diathesis,  the  doctrine  of  weakness  localized  in  certain  systems  of  tis* 
sue,  or  certain  parts  of  the  body,  seems  entirely  untenable.  There  is 
certainly  a  local  cause  for  the  members  of  one  family  having  large 
noses;  in  proportion  to  the  face,  they  have  grown  larger  than  in. other 
men,  still  the  large  nose  of  the  father  cannot  descend  directly  to  the 
son,  it  can  only  be  inherited  from  the  father  through  the  spermatozoa, 
and  there  tlie  original  cause  is  to  be  sought ;  all  peculiarities  that  de- 
scend by  inheritance  are  unquestionably  to  be  termed  constitutionaL 

I  have  now  occupied  you  some  time  with  reflections  which  some 
of  you  may  Consider  very  tedious ;  they  will  ask  me.  Of  what  use 
are  these  things  in  practice  ?  Then,  unfortunately,  I  must  acknowl- 
edge that  practice  pays  little  attention  to  them,  because  they  are  so 
hjrpothetical.  Those  of  you  to  whom  such  ideas  as  we  have  just 
spoken  of  do  not  occur,  I  advise  to  pay  no  further  attention  to  them ; 
not  to  be  obliged  to  speculate  as  to  the  final  causes  of  things  is,  in 
a  certain  sense,  an  enviable  quality. 

For  convenience,  let  us  comprise,  in  a  few  short  propositions,  what 
we  have  said  regarding  the  etiology. 

Tumors,  like  inflammatory  neoplasise,  result  from  irritation  of  the 
tissue ;  the  diflerence  in  the  causes  lies :  1.  In  the  specific  quality  of 
the  irritation.  Infection  of  healthy  tissue  about  a  tumor,  neighboring 
Ijnnphatic  glands,  etc.,  is  considered  sufficient  proof  of  this.  It  is 
supposed  that,  under  some  unknown  circumstances,  this  specific  irri- 
tant ni?iy  be  formed  locally  (RindfleiacJi),  I  think  that,  partly  as  a 
result  of  hereditary  predisposition,  partly  from  a  developed  tendency, 
that  is,  where  there  is  a  diathesis,  we  may  imagine  the  formation  of 
materials  in  the  fluids  of  the  body,  which  shall  have  a  specific  irritant 
action  on  one  or  other  tissue.  2.  Any,  usually  an  inflammatory,  irri« 
tat  ion  may  excite  a  tumor,  if  the  irritated  tissue  is  specifically  disposed 
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for  the  development  of  growths.  FlfrcAotr,  ft  Weberj  Jiindfl 
and  others,  assume  that  such  specific  peculiarities  are  entirely 
and  limited  to  an  accidentally  irritated  part  of  the  body,  or  to  i 
tain  system  (bones,  skin,  muscle,  nerves,  etc.).  I  cannot  imagin 
localization  of  such  specific  peculiarities ;  hence,  even  with  this  hy 
esis,  it  seems  probable  that  the  apparent  local  specific  peculla 
are  due  to  the  intimate  relations  of  the  entire  organism. 

From  this  representation  you  may  see  that  the  difierent  i 
only  differ  in  the  purely  hypothetical  part.  If  I  entered  into  the 
ject  more  fully  than  seemed  necessary  for  these  lectures,  it  wa 
cause  this  very  important  branch  of  general  pathology  has  1 
been  so  exhaustively  and  excellently  treated  of  by  Virchou 
Weber^  Jiincffleischj  LUcke^  Thierachy  Klebs^  Waldej/er^  and  ot 
that  I  considered  it  necessary  to  develop  more  fully  those  parts  o 
views  where  I  differed  from  these  authors,  whose  excellent  writii 
cannot  too  strongly  recommend  for  your  study. 


In  regard  to  the  prognosis  and  course  of  tumors,  from  wha  1 
been  said  you  may  infer :  1.  That  they  seldom  recover  spontaneci 
nor  are  they  accessible  to  medicines;  and,  2.  That  they  are  parti 
fectious,  partly  not  so.     The  latter  point  is  particularly  strikii 
unprejudiced  observation.     There  are  some  tumors  which  do  n«: 
turn  after  extirpation,  and  others  that  not  only  return  in  the  cie;] 
but  come  in  the  neighboring  lymphatic  glands  and  also  in  intern ; 
gans,  as  already  remarked.     The  former  have  for  ages  been  c; 
benignanty  the  latter  malignant  or  cancerous.    This  observation 
simple  that  it  would   seem  merely  necessary  to  study  exactl;' 
peculiarities  of  one  or  other  form  of  tumor,  to  arrive  at  an  ace  i 
prognosis.     But  accurate  clinical  and  anatomical  study  did  not 
to  this  desired  simple  result  of  this  dualism,  but  it  showed  tha  i 
latter  did  not  exist,  that  the  conditions  were  more  complicated, 
an  exhaustive  anatomical  study  and  description  of  benignani 
malignant  growths,  they  were  examined  under  the  microscope  a  i 
the  retort;  it  was  thought  that  the  characteristic  marks  had 
found  now  in  one  point  now  in  another,  and  soon  one  discovery 
another  proved  erroneous :  it  was  thus  shown  that  an  antithe: : 
absolute  malignancy  and  beniguancy  did  not  exist  in  the  sense  n  i 
and  that  it  was  necessary  to  distinguish  not  only  solitary,  mul  I 
and  infectious  tumors,  but  that  a  scale  must  also  be  made  in  the  ; ; 
of  infectiousness.     We  must  investigate  this  more  closely.     W : 
a  tumor  solitary  when  only  one  occurs  in  the  body  and  causes  p . 
local  symptoms;  they  are  usually  growths  consisting  of  any  [ 
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developed  tissue — fibruma,  chondroma,  osteoma,  etc.  We  speak  of 
muUiple  tumors  when  a  series  of  similarly-organized  growths  occur 
only  in  one  certain  system  of  tissue ;  for  instance,  when  numerous 
chondromata  occur  only  on  bones,  or  numerous  lipomata  only  in  the 
subcutaneous  celliilar  tissue,  or  many  fibromata  only  in  the  skin,  etc. 
As  generally  acknowledged,  there  is  at  the  same  time  a  predisposition, 
which  Vtrchoto  regards  as  purely  local,  but  which,  as  already  stated, 
I  must  consider  constitutionaL  In  general,  we  may  say  that  all  sorts 
of  tumors  may  occur  as  solitary  or  multiple,  although  the  latter  i9 
very  rare  in  some  forms  of  tiunors.  We  apply  the  term  infectious  to 
a  tumor  which  not  only  grows  into  the  parts  around  it,  infiltrating 
them  and  thus  constantly  growing  by  apposition  of  new  foci,  but 
which  may  also  infect  the  next  lymphatic  glands  and  finally  other  or- 
gans. In  this  respect  there  are  very  great  differences :  in  some  tumors 
the  infection  extends  regularly  only  to  the  next  lymphatic  glands 
(carcinoma  of  the  lips  and  face) ;  in  other  cases  from  that  point 
it  extends  farther,  especially  to  internal  organs  (carcinoma  of  the 
breast) ;  lastly,  infection  of  the  entire  body  with  metastatic  tumors, 
without  infections  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  sometimes  occurs  (some 
forms  of  sarcoma).  Moreover,  the  rapidity  with  which  infection  fol* 
lows,  varies  greatly.  If  we  examine  the  conditions  under  which  in- 
fectious tumors  develop,  and  their  anatomical  structure,  we  shall  see 
that  they  occur  especially  in  advanced  age,  about  equally  in  men  and 
women,  and  particularly  often  in  certain  organs ;  that  the  age  of  child- 
hood is  disposed  to  infectious  growths,  especially  to  malignant  sar- 
comata, while  in  youth  and  the  first  years  of  adult  age  very  few  tu- 
mors of  any  kind,  and  especially  few  malignant  tumors,  develop. 
Mode  of  life,  good  or  bad  food,  poverty,  riches,  character,  nationality, 
and  cultivation,  appear  to  have  no  special  influence  on  the  develop- 
ment of  tumors  generally;  nor  can  we  recognize  any  specific  influence 
of  these  powers  on  infectious  tumors.  The  study  of  the  anatomical 
structure  of  tumors  has  been  pursued  with  great  zeal  of  late,  and  it 
appears  that  a  large  number  of  malignant  growths  have  characteristic 
macroscopic  and  microscopic  peculiarities,  but  that  a  correct  progno> 
sis  cannot  always  be  based  on  them ;  in  general  we  may  say  that 
they  are  usually  very  vascular  tissue  formations,  disposed  to  ulceration, 
and  in  their  course  proving  to  be  infectious.  As  it  is  most  probable 
that  the  infection  results  from  the  locomotion  of  specific  tumor«lfr> 
roents,  some  of  the  factors  relative  to  reabsorption  may  here  have 
some  effect.  The  quantity  of  blood  and  lymphatic  vessels  in  the 
tumor  and  its  immediate  vicinity,  the  conditions  influencing  opening 
and  closure  of  these  passages,  and  the  activity  of  the  circulation  gen- 
erally,  are  to  be  considered. 
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Infectious  tumors  are  usually  at  first  solitary,  very  seldom  multiple  in 
ebe  sense  above  indicated.  Tumors  that  are  multiple  from  the  start  are 
rarely  infectious.  When  we  use  the  terms  dangerous,*  malignant,  and 
infectious,  as  synonymous,  we  do  so  without  regard  to  the  locality 
where  the  tumors  are  developed.  A  solitary  benignant  tumor  in  the 
brain  is  always  malignant,  from  its  locality ;  an  infectious  tumor  at  the 
same  point  possibly  never  goes  beyond  local  infection,  as  it  soon 
proves  fatal.  All  these  things  are  to  be  carefully  weighed,  if  we 
would  obtain  dear  ideas  on  these  points. 

Tumors  are  not  alwajrs  to  be  termed  infectious  (malignant^  cancer^ 
ous)  because  of  a  return  at  the  point  of  operation.  In  this  case  it  is 
very  important  to  decide  whether  the  recurring  tumor  has  started 
from  portions  of  the  original  tumor,  that  have  been  left  at  the  time 
of  operation  (continuous  recurrence,  Thiersch)^  or,  possibly  years  after 
a  perfect  operation,  a  new  tumor  has  occurred  from  similar  causes  in 
the  cicatrix  or  in  its  vicinity  (regional  recurrence).  If  the  point  of 
operation  remains  free,  and,  after  the  operation,  swellings  of  the  lym- 
phatic glands,  of  the  same  nature  as  the  extirpated  tumor,  appear,  or 
if,  under  simOar  circumstances,  without  swelling  of  the  lymphatic 
glands,  growths  occur  in  other  organs,  it  may  be  considered  certain 
that  these  lymphatic  glands  and  other  organs  were  already  infected 
at  the  time  of  operation,  although  this  may  not  have  been  susceptible 
of  proof  on  examination. 

When  a  person  is  infected  firom  a  tumor,  we  term  it  a  dyacrasia^ 
just  as  we  do  when  one  is  infected  from  a  focus  of  inflammation.  In 
such  persons  foreign  materials  circulate  in  the  fluids  of  the  body, 
inducing  in  them  a  pathological  condition.  In  infectious  tumors  this 
dyscrasia  displays  itself  by  general  disturbance  of  the  nutrition — ema- 
ciation, marasmus ;  how  soon  and  how  extensively  this  shall  occur 
depends  very  essentially  on  the  seat  of  the  tumor  and  its  peculiarities 
(softening,  becoming  gangrenous,  ulceration,  bleeding,  etc.)  as  weU 
as  on  the  strength  and  age  of  the  patient. 


About  the  treatment  of  tumors  in  general  I  shall  here  merely 
mention  that  they  are  only  curable  by  removal  frx>m  the  body,  whether 
by  the  knife,  ligature,  6craseur,  caustic,  or  any  other  means.  The 
removal  of  intense  and  rapidly-infecting  tumors  is  usuaUy  merely  a 
means  of  prolonging  life  or  of  alleviating  the  sufferings  of  the  patient ; 
tumors  that  cannot  be  operated  on  we  can  only  treat  symptomati- 
oally,  to  ease  the  patient.  I  shall  speak  of  the  indications  for  operas 
ting  when  treating  of  the  different  forms  of  tumors. 
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developed  tissue — ^fibruma,  chondroma,  osteoma,  etc.  We  speak  of 
miUtiple  tumors  when  a  series  of  similarly-organized  growths  occur 
only  in  one  certain  system  of  tissue ;  for  instance,  when  numerous 
chondromata  occur  only  on  bones,  or  numerous  lipomata  only  in  the 
subcutaneous  celliilar  tissue,  or  many  fibromata  only  in  the  skin,  etc. 
As  generally  acknowledged,  there  is  at  the  same  time  a  predisposition, 
which  Vtrchoto  regards  as  ptirely  local,  but  which,  as  already  stated, 
I  must  consider  constitutionaL  In  general,  we  may  say  that  all  sorts 
of  tumors  may  occur  as  solitary  or  multiple,  although  the  latter  is 
very  rare  in  some  forms  of  tumors.  We  apply  the  term  infectious  to 
a  tumor  which  not  only  grows  into  the  parts  around  it,  infiltrating 
them  and  thus  constantly  growing  by  apposition  of  new  foci,  but 
which  may  also  infect  the  next  lymphatic  glands  and  finally  other  or- 
gans. In  this  respect  there  are  very  great  differences :  in  some  tumors 
the  infection  extends  regularly  only  to  the  next  lymphatic  glands 
(carcinoma  of  the  lips  and  face);  in  other  cases  from  that  point 
it  extends  farther,  especially  to  internal  organs  (carcinoma  of  the 
breast)  ;  lastly,  infection  of  the  entire  body  with  metastatic  tumors, 
without  infections  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  sometimes  occurs  (some 
forms  of  sarcoma).  Moreover,  the  rapidity  with  which  infection  fol- 
lows, varies  greatly.  If  we  examine  the  conditions  under  which  in- 
fectious tumors  develop,  and  their  anatomical  structure,  we  shall  see 
that  they  occiur  especially  in  advanced  age,  about  equally  in  men  and 
women,  and  particularly  often  in  certain  organs ;  that  the  age  of  child- 
hood is  disposed  to  infectious  growths,  especially  to  malignant  sar^ 
comata,  while  in  youth  and  the  first  years  of  adult  age  very  few  tu- 
mors of  any  kind,  and  especially  few  malignant  tumors,  develop. 
Mode  of  life,  good  or  bad  food,  poverty,  riches,  character,  nationality, 
and  cultivation,  appear  to  have  no  special  influence  on  the  develop- 
ment of  tumors  generally ;  nor  can  we  recognize  any  specific  influence 
of  these  powers  on  infectious  tumors.  The  study  of  the  anatomical 
structure  of  tumors  has  been  pursued  with  great  zeal  of  late,  and  it 
appears  that  a  large  number  of  malignant  growths  have  characteristic 
macroscopic  and  microscopic  peculiarities,  but  that  a  correct  progno- 
sis cannot  always  be  based  on  them ;  in  general  we  may  say  that 
they  are  usually  very  vascular  tissue  formations,  disposed  to  ulceration, 
and  in  their  course  proving  to  be  infectious.  As  it  is  most  probable 
that  the  infection  results  from  the  locomotion  of  specific  tumop^lfr* 
ments,  some  of  the  factors  relative  to  reabsorption  may  here  have 
some  effect.  The  quantity  of  blood  and  lymphatic  vessels  in  the 
tumor  and  its  immediate  vicinity,  the  conditions  influencing  opening 
and  closure  of  these  passages,  and  the  activity  of  the  circulation  gen* 
crally,  are  to  be  considered. 
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Now,  when  passing  to  tbe  consideration  of  the  different  forms  of 
tumors,  we  shrink  from  the  mass  of  material  before  us.  We  require 
a  leading  principle  to  enable  us  to  arrange  the  various  forms  of  tumors 
which  differ  so  much  anatomicallj  and  clinically,  and  to  consider  them 
in  their  relations  to  each  other  and  to  the  organism  at  large.  The 
principles  on  which  tumors  have  been  classed  have  for  ages  been  just 
as  different  as  those  on  which  diseases  generally  have  been  and  are 
still  divided.  None  of  the  classifications  of  disease  proposed  so  far 
have  held  their  place  long.  Medicine  is  now  taught  in  various  groups 
of  smaller  systems,  and  the  principles  for  forming  such  groups  are 
chosen  for  various  rea^sons.  Before  pathological  anatomy  was  de- 
veloped, some  prominent  symptom  was  taken ;  hence  we  still  have  in 
medicine  the  terms  icterus,  apoplexy,  etc.,  to  denote  certain  diseases ; 
in  the  same  way,  as  you  know,  we  have  tumors  designated  ^*  polypus, 
scirrhus,  lupus,  fungus,  carcinoma,"  etc.  As  soon  as  the  symptoms 
icterus  and  apoplexy  were  analyzed  and  found  to  depend  on  very 
different  anatomical  causes,  these  terms  were  banished  and  replaced 
by  others  denoting  the  anatomical  condition.  The  pathologico-ana- 
tomical  arrangement  of  disease,  as  proposed  by  HokUamkyy  for  in- 
stance, is  undoubtedly  scientific,  as  is  the  system  of  general  pathology 
of  Virchow ;  still,  neither  of  them  is  accepted  without  reserve  by 
clinical  teachers.  It  was  desired  to  divide  diseases  according  to  their 
peculiar  nature  and  cause  ;  but  SchonheMs  attempt  to  found  a  system 
with  this  idea  failed,  for  our  knowledge  of  the  causes  and  nature  of 
disease  is  not  sufficient  fully  to  carry  out  the  plan.  What,  then,  is  to 
be  done  ?  Practical  medicine  and  surgery  start  partly  from  the  ana- 
tomical system,  consider  this  as  generally  known,  and  use  it  for  sub> 
dividing  more  extended  descriptions  of  disease  founded  on  an  etiolo- 
gical, prognostic,  symptomatological,  or  physiological  basis.  It  would 
certainly  not  be  unscientific  even  now  to  write  a  monograph  on  icterus 
or  apoplexy — then  the  anatomical  conditions  would  come  in  the  second 
rank ;  pathological  anatomy  is  used  as  any  other  aid  to  science,  as  chem- 
istry, physics,  etc. ;  we  always  try  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  object  in 
fathoming  the  whole  process  of  disease  lies  not  in  simply  fathoming 
the  morphological  conditions ;  it  is  desirable  to  understand  not  only 
the  anatomical  change,  but  also  the  mode  and  causes  of  the  physiologi- 
cal disturbances.  It  would  be  decidedly  unscientific  in  typhus,  even 
if  a  number  of  palpable  changes  were  found,  to  admit  nothing  except 
the  peculiar  intestinal  inflammation  ;  we  may  regard  this  as  something 
of  the  past.  Could  we  group  all  diseases  from  an  etiological  point  of 
view,  it  would  be  an  immense  advance ;  then  pathological  physiology 
would  take  the  place  of  pathological  morphology,  while  with  our 
present  knowledge  we  are  quite  proud  if  we  accurately  recognize  the 
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morphological  development  of  the  morbid  product,  for  we  can  then 
Bay  that  we  know  at  least  one  important  factor  of  the  pathological 
process.  In  fact,  we  know  no  more  about  normal  development ;  it  will 
be  long  before  we  understand  the  physiology  of  the  growing  foetus. 

After  these  considerations,  we  may  not  be  any  more  particular 
about  the  classification  of  tumors  than  we  are  in  the  other  diseases ; 
we  must  see  that  there  will  be  a  difference  according  as  we  choose 
etiology,  symptomatology,  prognosis,  or  anatomy,  as  the  principle  for 
division*  Formerly,  surgeons  preferred  classing  tumors  according  to 
the  prognosis  of  the  individual  forma,  into  malignant  and  benignant, 
and  adding  a  few  subdivisions  according  to  the  appearance  or  con- 
sistence of  the  tumor  or  the  looks  of  its  cut  surface.  This  was  enough 
as  long  as  observations  on  these  subjects  were  made  in  the  gross,  and 
the  surgeon  made  no  great  claims  in  prognosis.  But  the  more  accu- 
rate the  observations  at  the  bedside,  and  the  more  varied  the  forms 
in  which  the  neoplastic  tissue  appeared  under  the  microscope,  the 
more  impossible  it  became  to  make  the  anatomical  peculiarities  of 
tumors  agree  with  the  old  views  of  malignancy  and  benignancy. 
While  now  most  surgeons  and  pathological  anatomists  gave  up  the 
idea  of  letting  the  prognosis  play  a  part  in  the  classification,  and  since 
Johannes  MuUer^s  works  on  this  subject  turned  their  attention  to 
working  out  the  finer  anatomy  and  developmental  layers  of  the 
pseudo-plasms,  I  still  made  some  attempts  to  retain  the  clinically- 
prominent  symptoms  of  benignancy  and  malignancy  in  a  more  en- 
larged form,  as  a  basis  for  the  classification  of  tumors,  and  under 
these  to  arrange  the  modem  acquisitions  of  pathological  histology. 
Either  I  did  not  find  the  correct  form  and  expressions  for  my  ideas,  or 
the  task  I  tried  was  impossible,  for  I  remained  alone  with  my  ideas  on 
this  subject,  and  have  abandoned  them.  Although  I  am  still  of  the 
opinion  that  we  should  not  cease  seeking  for  a  phj'siological  (etio- 
logical-prognostic,  clinical),  recognition  of  the  process  on  which  the 
formation  of  tumors  depends,  and  although  I  should  even  now  esteem 
a  division  of  tumors  on  physiological-genetic  principles  more  highly 
than  one  on  anatomical-genetic  principles  (which  was  VirchovPa  idea 
in  his  wonderful  classic  work  on  tumors),  still  I  abandon  further  at- 
tempts in  this  direction,  and  follow  the  anatomical  principles  in  clas- 
sification, passing  gradually  from  tumors  formed  of  simple  tissues  to 
those  formed  of  more  complicated  tissues. 

Lastly,  I  must  mention  that  I  voluntarily  and  intentionally  limit 
my  lectures  to  those  cases  of  tamors  which,  in  the  commencement  of 
the  disease  at  least,  are  seated  in  parts  of  the  body  belonging  to  sur- 
gery. This  limitation  is  not  so  important  as  it  seems ;  we  may  even 
say  that  the  peculiar  course  of  tumors  can  only  be  studied  in  iti 
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purity,  when  tliey  are  located  in  parts  where  they  do  not  directly 
endanger  life;  for  the  symptoms  which  they  cause  when  in  liver, 
stomach,  or  brain,  are  not  those  due  to  the  tumors  themselves,  but  are 
chiefly  disturbances  of  function  in  the  affected  organ.  If  every  typhus 
was  accompanied  oy  fatal  intestinal  haemorrhage  or  perforation  of  the 
intestine,  we  should  never  have  a  pure  representation  of  the  disease 
proper,  as  its  course  would  always  be  disturbed.  We  shall  here  and 
there  remark  on  the  relative  frequency  of  primary  localization  of  tu* 
mors  in  the  internal  organs,  but  cannot  go  into  the  symptomatology 
and  histology  of  the  diseased  organ.  On  these  points  you  will  be 
instructed  by  the  pathological  anatomists  and  in  the  medical  dinia 

[It  has  already  been  mentioned  (page  606)  that  portions  of  foreign 
tissue  may  heal  in  the  body  of  a  living  animal  and  be  nourished 
there  ;  and  even  more  important  for  our  knowledge  about  tumors  is 
the  fact  that  a  tissue  thus  grafted  may  retain  to  some  extent  its  pecu- 
liar physiological  development :  it  is  possible  to  introduce  small 
fragments  of  periosteum  from  young  animals  into  the  lungs  of  living 
animals,  where  they  may  produce  true  bone  ;  the  same  thing  occurs 
when  the  transplantation  is  into  the  subcutaneous  tissue.  The  peri- 
osteal fragments  do  not  develop  into  a  tumor,  and  the  newly-formed 
bony  plate  is  Anally  reabsorbed,  but  the  experiment  shows  that  the 
tissue-cells,  which  render  the  periosteum  a  bone-forming  substance, 
may  preserve  their  vitality  independently  and  for  a  long  time,  even 
when  nourished  from  strange  vessels. 

Besides  spreading  of  tumors  by  cellular  elements,  it  has  been 
supposed  that  they  are  also  conveyed  by  a  contagion  not  connected 
with  cells,  but  by  the  fluids  of  the  neoplasm,  which  are  said  to  have 
a  purely  chemical  influence.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  some 
cases  placed  in  this  class  are  difficult  to  explain  in  any  other  way. 
Thus  malignant  tumors  with  metastases  to  internal  organs  have 
been  observed  in  pregnant  women,  while  the  foetus  presented  a  neo- 
plasia of  similar  structure.  Since  at  present  it  is  generally  supposed 
that  solid  elements  do  not  pass  from  the  maternal  organs  to  the  fetal 
placenta,  these  observations  must  await  an  exhaustive  explanation. 

Various  observers  have  suggested,  as  causes  for  certain  tumors, 
disturbances  in  the  original  germ-layers  of  the  embryo,  and  lately 
Cohnheim  has  proposed  a  theory  of  the  same  kind.  But  it  is  not 
yet  explained  what  this  defect  is  :  he  thinks  it  simplest  to  suppose 
that  in  an  early  stage  of  embryonal  development  more  cells  are  pro- 
duced than  are  required, so  that  some  remain  unused  ;  these  maybe 
small  in  amount,  but  from  their  embryonal  nature  have  a  great 
faculty  for  increasing.  The  time  of  this  production  of  superfluous 
cells  would  be  in  a  very  early  period — according  to  Cohnheim^  be- 
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accoant  for  the  multiplicity  of  some  tumors  and  the  metastasis  of 
others.  This  view  is  not  yet  sufficiently  investigated,  but  seems  not 
improbable.] 


LECTURE    XLVI. 

1.  Fibromata:  o,  Soft;  6,  Hard  Fibroma.  Mode  of  Occurrence ;  Operations;  Ligature; 
Kera^^)mcnt ;  Galvano-caustic. — 2.  Lipomata:  Anatomy;  Occurrence;  Course. — 
8.  Chondromata :  Occurrence;  Operation. — 4.  Odeomata:  Forms;  Operation. 

1.    FIBROMA— FIBROUS  TUMOR— CONNECTIVE-TISSUE  TUMOR. 

Tumors  composed  chiefly  of  developed  connective  tissue  are 
called  fibromata.  They  occur  in  the  following  forms  :  a.  Soft 
fibrous  or  connective-tissue  tumors.  These  are  quite  frequent,  and 
are  located  almost  exclusively  in  the  cutis  ;  they  are  composed  of 
a  very  tough,  somewhat  oedematous,  white  tissue,  and  are  usually 
covered  by  the  thin  papillary  layer  of  the  cutis.  Microscopic  ex- 
amination shows  loose  connective  tissue,  as  in  the  cutis.  On  the 
surface  of  the  tumor  there  are  almost  always  pointed  papillse,  even 
when  the  tumor  is  developed  in  a  part  of  the  skin  which  normally 
has  no  papillae  ;  in  the  rete  Malpighii  of  these  formations,  there  is 
often  a  brownish  pigment,  which  rarely  extends  deeper  in  the  tissue  ; 
they  may  also  have  large  vessels  and  abnormal  enlargements  of  the 
hair  and  sweat  glands  on  their  surface ;  they  are  usually  loosely 
hanging  (cutis  pendula,  molluscum  fibrosum),  often  distinctly  pedun- 
culated  tumors  ;  they  might  be  termed  partial  hyperplasias  of  the 
skin,  as  they  consist  essentially  of  the  elements  of  the  skin.  The 
growth  is  very  slow,  free  from  pain,  and  often  goes  on  to  the  de- 
velopment of  enormous  tumors.  Occasionally  such  growths  are 
congenital ;  they  may  be  multiple  ;  hundreds  of  them  may  occur  on 
the  surface  of  the  body.  The  congenital  cutis-proliferation  is  most 
frequent  on  the  face,  generally  unilateral,  diffuse  or  in  the  shape 
of  soft,  cock's-comb-like  vegetations.  Freckles,  pigmented  hairy 
mother's-marks  (moles,  benignant  melanoses,  melanoma,  pigmented 
iibroma)  belong  to  this  class.  These  tumors  are  apt  to  occur  toward 
the  end  of  middle  life  ;  in  women,  we  not  unfrequently  find  them 
hanging  from  the  labia  majora  ;  as  growths  on  this  part  are  concealed 
as  long  as  possible,  they  are  usually  quite  large  when  first  seen  by  the 
surgeon.  Virchoto  terms  the  disease,  in  which  these  multiple,  soft, 
fibrous  tumors  develop,  leontiasis ;  in  the  course  of  time  they  are 
occasionally  accompanied  by  general  disturbances  of  nutrition.  Al- 
though these  tumors  are  not  infectious,  in  the  meaning  we  have  at- 
tributed to  this  word,  they  occasionally  lead  to  a  cachectic  state,  and 
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[One  reason  for  distinguiahiiig  this  tumor  from  sarcomata  is  that 
in  the  uterae  rapidly-growing  recurrent  tamore  develop,  in  vhose 
older  parts  the  Btructure  of  fibroma  predominates,  while  the  younger 
portions  contain  quantities  of  spindle-cella — true  sarcoma-cells. 
Clinically  these  tumors  do  not  act  like  the  much  more  frequent 
myomata,  but  like  sarcomata.  Some  pathologists  assume  that  in 
these  cases  there  has  been  a  development  of  a  sarcoma  in  a  fibroma ; 
but  it  is  more  natural,  from  the  predominance  of  the  signs,  to  class 
these  tumors  as  sarcomatous.] 

There  are  two  things  that  would  induce  me  to  regard  fibro-cel- 
lular  tumors  as  myomata :  i,  e,,  the  oval  and  finally  rod-like,  wavy 
form  of  the  nuclei,  and  the  very  distinct  arrangement  of  the  fibrous 
layers  into  bundles,  while  the  individual  fibre-cells  are  isolated  with 
difficulty,  perhaps  only  by  aid  of  the  recognized  chemical  means. 
At  the  same  time  the  soil  in  which  the  tumor  is  developed  is  very 
important ;  the  probabilities  for  a  myoma  would  be  very  great  if 
the  neoplasia  occur  in  the  substance  of  the  uterus. 
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Fibromata  are  capablt  of  •>  )mo  anatomical  metamorphoses.  Par- 
tial mucous  softenmg  greit  sero  la  mfiltration  {brawny  appearance 
and  consistence),  caltificat  on  and  even  true  oisification  arenot^ery 
rare.    Superficial  ulceration  is  quite  frequent  in  fibromata  lying  close 
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under  a  mucous  membrane ;  it  results  from  i 
usual  way.  Tbe  uloer,  tbua  formed,  often  ah 
and  suppuration,  and,  under  favorable  circumsi 
to  cicatrize.  Fibrous  tissue,  though  apparent 
contains  quite  a  number,  both  of  arteries  and 
by  injections ;  occasionally  a  very  coarse  cave 
fonns  in  it  (see  Fig.  117) ;  arteries  and  veins  : 
with  tbe  tissue  of  tbe  tumor,  that  their  advei 
in  it,  so  that,  in  case  tbey  are  injured,  they  can 
vprsely  or  longitudinally,  and  they  remain  gs 


a  and  A,  Tn»d*of  ■catla  flbrainB<ii>7onanironilb«  thigh.  I-Jji 
ernodg  *«Idp:  e,  pecnlUr  IwiUrtf-irnDged  Tsliia  of  a  c 
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tomical  mechanical  cause  for  bleeding  from  t 
fiise,  and  why  frequently  it  is  not  arrested  wit) 
rigid  gaping  opening  of  tbe  vessel  renders  the 
very  diificult.  Occasionally,  in  large  uterine 
inata,  we  find  lacunar  fissures  filled  with  tbin 
•re  ectatio  pathological  newly-formed  lymph 
certain  observations  on  this  point.  Cavities, 
filled  with  scrum,  also  occur  in  uterine  fibroma 
The  localization  of  fibroma  varies  greatly ; 
uterus  is  most  frequently  afiected  (if  under  tbe 
we  include  myo-fibroma) ;  here  these  tumon 


enormous  size,  and  then  not  unfrequently  calciiy.  They  are  usually 
roundish,  and  are  distinctly  and  sharply  bounded :  they  are  most  fre- 
quent in  the  body  of  the  or^n,  larer  in  the  neck,  and  hardly  ever 
occur  in  the  vaginal  portion ;  their  growth  progresses  upward  and 
downwaid,  that  is,  into  the  abdomen,  gradually  stretching  the  perit» 
n(eum,or  through  the  OB  uteri  into  the  vagina.  In  the  latter  direction 
the  tumors  continue  to  grow,  become  pedunculated,  and  often  give 
rise  to  severe  beemorrhages ;  they  are  caIled,;t6rotM  uterine  polypi. 

Fibromata,  starting  from  the  periosteum,  are  quite  frequent ;  thev 
are  almost  always  fibro-sareomala,  L  e.,  they  are  composed  of  fibres 
and  spindle-shaped  cells,  the  latter  may  even  preponderate  (fibrous 
sarcoma,  RoMtaTtaky).  The  periosteum  of  the  bones  of  the  skull  and 
face  is  pariicularly  liable  to  this  disease,  especially  the  inferior  turbi- 
nated bone ;  from  this  point  fibromata  project  into  the  nasal  cavities 
and  &ucea  as  polypous  growths  (fibrous  naao^haryngedl  polypCf ; 
by  pressure  they  may  cause  reabsorption  of  the  bone  and  grow  into 
the  cranium  or  antrum  Highmori ;  they  are  particularly  vascular,  I 
have  also  seen  fibromata  on  the  periosteum  of  the  tibia  and  clavicle,  and 
in  bone  itself,  as  in  the  upper  maxilla,  where  I  have  met  strange  com- 
binations of  chondroma  and  fibroma.  I.Astly,  we  have  to  mention  that 
filnomata  are  not  rare  in  and  on  the  nerves  (^ig.  118).  Frequently  all 
tumois  oocuning  on  nerves  are  called  neuromata^  but  they  are  distin- 
guished according  to  their  anatomical  characteristics ;  most  neuromata 


ire  fibromata  or  fibro-sarcomata  in  the  nerve-trunks;  others 
partly  or  entirely  of  newly-formed  nerve-filaments  {true 
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Sometiines  the  nerye-fibromata  follow  the  ner 
ular  oords  (plezifonn  neuromata,  VemeuU)  (f 
fluenoe,  as  already  stated,  the  peculiar  appeai 
of  the  fibroma  (Fig.  115)  occasionallj  depenc 
the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue ;  in  the  glands 
mamma,  it  hardly  ever  occurs. 

The  fibrous  timiors  just  enumerated  are  pa 
in  middle  age  (from  thirty  to  fifty  years)  ;  thej 
still  more  rare  in  advanced  age.  When  we  ^ 
of  old  women,  there  will  probably  have  been  t1 
fibroid  neuromata,  and  bone  and  periosteal  fil 
persons,  not  exactly  in  children  (though  I  saw  c 
in  a  boy  seven  years  old),  but  usually  aft( 
are  somewhat  more  frequent  in  women  than  in 
develop  about  the  thirty-fifth  to  the  forty-£ 
trouble  from  them  is  often  experienced  later 
frequent  multiple  than  solitary ;  periosteal  fi 
solitary,  but  not  unfrequently  return,  though, 
(regional  recurrence ;  relation  to  sarcoma), 
fibroma  is  purely  central,  and  they  are  not  in 
fibromata  are  said  to  occur.  Several  such  tun 
infiltrate  the  surrounding  parts,  and  occasional 
oration  of  the  neighboring  muscles,  bones,  and 
infectious  fibromata  that  I  have  seen  were  i 
like  pure  sarcomata,  they  may  appear  as  mi 
Fibromatous  neuromata  are  quite  £requently 
different  branches  of  the  same  nerve.  Some  i 
six  neuromata  £rom  one  man ;  three  from  the  1 
left  lower  extremity.  Cases  have  been  seen  w 
or  thirty  neuromata  at  once. 

Pure  fibromata  usually  grow  very  slowly,  i 

is  occasionally  checked.     This  is  best  known  o 

which  usually  ceases  to  grow  after  the  change 

becomes  calcareous.    Combinations  with  oth< 

pecially  with  sarcoma,  as  already  stated,  occur, 

a  way  that  the  primary  tumors  present  a  fibrou 

recurring  tumors  and  secondary  tumors  result 

soft  cellular  sarcomata.    I  have  seen  such  case 

ty-five  years  old,  of  healthy  appearance,  had  a 

as  a  walnut,  in  the  abdominal  walls ;  it  was  en 

tumor  appeared  in  the  wound ;  subsequently  a 

peared  at  other  points  on  the  surface  of  the  b 

the  patient  became  marasmio  and  died  in  a  i 

lung  was  filled  with  soft  sarcomatous  tumors. 
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[Fibromata  of  the  abdominal  walls,  which  usually  start  from  the 
sheath  of  the  recti  muscles  or  the  aponeuroses  of  the  oblique  muscles 
and  passing  inward  unite  with  the  peritonseum,  grow  rapidly  and  in 
this  respect  resemble  sarcoma.  Lately  I  saw  a  woman,  thirty-nine 
years  old,  who  for  years  had  a  uterine  fibroid  as  large  as  a  child^s 
head,  in  whom  was  developed  a  fibroma,  the  size  of  a  plum,  in  the 
abdominal  walls,  which  was  painful  spontaneously  as  well  as  on 
pressure.     Possibly  this  was  a  neurofibroma. 

Large,  deeply-seated  fibromata,  with  broad  bases  not  accessible 
for  operation,  are  met  with.  Surgery  has  made  great  advances  in 
such  cases  of  late  years  ;  and  immense  fibromata  have  been  removed 
alone  or  with  the  uterus  by  abdominal  section.  Fibroids  of  smaller 
size,  projecting  into  the  uterus,  after  dilatation  of  the  os  uteri  are 
etmcleated  and  removed  through  the  vagina.  A  reason  for  this 
operation  not  being  done  more  frequently  than  it  has  been,  is  the 
slight  amount  of  annoyance  usually  caused  by  such  tumors ;  and 
the  fact  that  in  time  they  cease  to  grow,  so  that  often  it  is  unjus- 
tifiable to  submit  the  patient  to  any  dangerous  operation.  Of  late, 
too,  in  large  uterine  fibroids  subcutaneous  injections  of  ergotine 
have  proved  successful.  Under  this  treatment  the  tumors  shrink 
awaj^,  or  at  least  the  hsBmorrhages  cease.] 

After  what  has  been  said,  the  diagnosis  of  fibroma  is  not  difficult , 
^he  consistence,  locality,  age,  mode  of  attachment,  and  form  of  the 
tumor,  almost  always  lead  to  its  correct  recognition. 

The  treatment  consists  exclusively  in  the  removal  of  the  tumor. 
When  practicable,  this  is  generally  done  with  the  knife ;  but  pedun* 
culated  or  hanging  connective-tissue  tumors  and  fibrous  polypi  admit 
of  other  methods  of  operation.  Formerly  the  ligature  was  much  re- 
sorted to  in  such  cases,  L  e.,  the  pedicle  of  the  tumor  was  tied  tightly 
with  a  thread,  so  that  it  became  gangrenous  and  fell  off;  this  method 
was  chosen  especially  in  cases  where  bleeding  horn  the  cut  surface 
was  feared.  Ligation  has  the  great  disadvantage  that  then  the  tumor 
decomposes  in  or  on  the  body,  and  that  the  ligature  must  be  tightened 
several  times  before  it  cuts  through  ;  this  may  induce  severe  hsBmor* 
rhage.  The  ligature  may  be  combined  with  incision,  by  cutting  off 
the  tumor  in  front  of  the  ligature,  and  leaving  only  part  of  the  pedicle 
to  become  detached  spontaneously.  In  the  nares  and  pharynx,  as 
well  as  in  the  vagina,  there  is  of  course  great  difficulty  in  applying  a 
ligature,  and  for  this  purpose  numerous  instruments,  simple  and  com- 
plicated, so-called  loop-bearers,  have  been  constructed,  by  means  of 
which  the  ligature  is  passed  over  the  tumor  on  to  the  pedicle.  But 
the  ligature  is  now  so  generally  rejected  and  so  little  used,  that  all 
these  instruments,  some  of  which  are  very  ingenious,  are  for  the  most 
part  only  of  historical  value. 


[Simple  ligation  of  tumors  ia  rarely  done  now  ;  in  its.place  U  nsed 
tbe  elastic  ligature,  which  is  more  energetic  and  certain.  For  this 
pnrpoae  simple  rubber  drainage-tubes  of  various  caliljer,  or  solid 
rubber  ligatures,  are  employed.  The  whole  pedicle  may  be  ligated 
at  once  or  in  portions,  by  thrusting  a  trocar  throagh  the  base  of 
tbe  pedicle  and  passing  ligatures  through  the  canula,  and  ligating 
different  portions.  The  elastic  ligature  should  be  drawn  aa  tight 
as  possible,  so  as  to  cut  off  the  circulation  ;  to  prevent  the  ligature 
from  slipping,  two  needles  may  be  thrust  through  at  right  angles  be- 
tween the  ligature  and  tumor.  When  the  ligation  has  been  done,  the 
ligatures  cut  through  quite  soou  ;  but  this  is  not  generally  waited 
for,  the  tumor  being  often  removed  by  the  thermocautery ;  in  doing 
this  it  is  well  to  keep  below  the  needles,  so  the  ligatnre  may  hold  well.] 

But  the  desire  to  remove  pedunculated  tumors  without  hemor- 
rhage is  still  strong,  and  has  lately  led  to  new  instruments  and  new 
methods,  which,  however,  could  not  have  become  popular  before  the 
introduction  of  chloroform.  Cruihing  and  burning  off  have  now 
taken  the  place  of  the  ligature.  Scratement  as  done  by  Chasaaignac 
we  have  already  described ;  this  operation,  if  done  slowly,  is  fol- 
lowed by  no  hffimorrbage,  even  from  arteries  of  the  diameter  of  tbe 
radial ;  the  resulting  wound  is  perfectly  smooth  and  regul&r,  and 
heals  well  without  much  sloughing  from  the  surface ;  although 
hemorrhage  is  not  certainly  avoided  in  all  cases,  it  is  in  most ;  the 
instrument  is  made  of  various  sizes ;  the  smallest  may  be  passed 
into  the  nose,  and  with  it  we  may  readily  crush  off  small  peduncu- 
lated naso-pharyngeal  polypi.  The  galoano-cauatic  of  Middledorpf 
is  a  method  of  similar  effect ;  its  object  is  to  beat  a  loop  of  platinum 
wire  between  the  two  poles  of  a  galvanic  battery,  and  with  it  bum 
through  tbe  base  of  the  tumor ;  tbe  result  is  a  simultaneous  division 
and  arrest  of  ha^morrbage  ;  the  latter  fails  about  as  often  as  it  does 
in  ^craHement,  that  is,  very  rarely — hence  this  method  is  advisable 
in  certain  cases.  Tbe  trouble  in  preparing  a  strong,  active  battery 
(which  is  quite  expensive)  is  such  that  galvano-caustic  will  probably 
never  come  into  general  use ;  in  spite  of  its  elegance,  it  has  been 
strangled  almost  at  its  birth  by  the  introdnction  of  the  f crasour ; 
the  medical  public  has  already  decided  the  question  ;  almost  every 
operating  sui^eon  has  an  ficraseur,  only  a  few  hospitals  have  gal- 
vano-caustic apparatuBCH. 

As  regards  operation  for  n  on -pedunculated,  more  deeply-seated 
fibromata,  some  of  them  arc  not  at  all  accessible  to  sui^cal  treat- 
ment ;  we  cannot  recommend  cutting  uterine  fibromata  out  of  tbe 
abdomen,  not  because  tbe  operation  is  excessively  dangerons,  but 
because,  in  the  course  of  time,  these  tumors  usually  come  to  a  stand- 
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still,  and  the  annoyance  they  cause  rarely  balances  the  danger  to  life. 
As  regards  those  fibromata,  also,  which  are  not  dangerous  £rom  their 
seat  or  growth,  but  to  operate  on  which  would  be  dangerous,  we 
should  bear  in  mind  that  these  tumors  grow  very  slowly,  often  come 
to  a  halt  in  advanced  life :  henoe  we  should  not  undertake  such  opera- 
tions too  hastily,  or  urge  them  too  strongly.  But  there  are  many 
cases  where  we  may  and  must  operate  without  hesitation ;  extensive, 
frequently-repeated  haemorrhages  from  an  ulcerated  fibroma,  threat- 
ened destruction  of  bone,  or  protrusion  into  the'skull,  are  urgent 
indications.  In  neuro-fibromata  the  pain  is  sometimes  so  severe  that 
the  patients  strolj^ly  urge  operation,  even  if  we  have  to  tell  them 
that  paralysis  of  the  parts  supplied  by  the  nerve  affected  would  be 
the  necessary  result,  for  we  almost  always  have  to  excise  a  portion 
of  the  diseased  nerve  which  possibly  still  performs  part  of  its  func- 
tions.   If  the  neuroma  be  painless,  it  would  be  foolish  to  excise  it 

2.  LIPOMATA— FATTY  TUMOBS. 

Of  course,  the  disposition  to  formation  of  fat,  when  it  does  not 
exceed  a  certain  point,  is  not  regarded  as  a  morbid  diathesis,  but 
rather  as  a  sign  of  good  nutritive  condition,  and  varies  with  the  age, 
being'greatest  between  the  thirtieth  and  fiftieth  year,  and  being  es- 
sentially favored  by  a  quiet,  pleasant  life  and  phlegpnatio  disposition. 
We  only  begin  to  regard  it  as  a  disease  when  it  induces  functional 
disturbance  of  different  organs,  or  of  the  organism  at  large,  or  if  the 
development  of  fat  be  limited  to  a  small  part  of  the  body,  when  it 
appears  as  a  fatty  tumor. 

[Fatty  tumors,  or  lipomata,  are  analogous  to  the  normal  t3rpe  of 
fatty  tissue  in  the  embryo :  Toldt  has  found  that  in  the  embryo 
the  fatty  tissue,  which  subsequently  is  diffused,  develops  at  certain 
parts  of  the  body  as  distinct  lobular  masses,  characterized  by  a  sup- 
ply of  blood  independent  of  the  neighboring  tissues.  The  peculiar 
cells,  which  Toldt  considers  distinct  from  connective  tissue,  during 
intrauterine  life  contain  usually  no  large  drops  of  fat ;  hence  to  the 
naked  eye  they  closely  resemble  gland-tissue.] 

The  anatomical  formation  of  fatty  tumors  is  simple  ;  they  consist 
of  fatty  tissue,  which,  like  the  subcutaneous  fat,  is  divided  into  lobes 
by  connective  tissue.  This  connective  tissue  may  be  more  or  less  de- 
veloped, and  the  tumor  may  consequently  be  sometimes  firm  (fibro- 
matous  lipoma),  sometimes  softer  (simple  lipoma).  The  shape  is 
usually  round  and  lobular,  and  the  fatty  mass  separated  from  the  ad- 
jacent structures  by  a  thickened  layer  of  connective  tissue  (circum- 
Bcribed  lipoma,  the  usual  form),  and  may  readily  be  separated  from 
the  parts  around ;  more  rarely,  lipoma  appears  as  a  corpulence  limited 
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to  one  part  of  the  body,  as  a  swelling  without  distinct  boundaries 
(diffuse  lipoma).  The  seat  of  lipoma  is  most  frequently  in  the  subcu- 
taneous cellular  tissue,  especially  of  the  trunk ;  these  tumors  are  mobt 
frequent  on  the  back  and  abdominal  walls ;  they  are  rarer  on  the  ex- 
tremities ;  in  the  synovial  folds  and  tufts  of  the  joints,  as  well  as  in 
the  sheaths  of  the  tendons,  there  may  be  an  abnormal  development 
of  fat,  so  that  the  fatty  masses  may  seem  branched  like  a  tree  (lipo- 
ma arborescens,  J.  MuUer) ;  this  is  an  analogy  to  the  fatty  prolifera- 
tion in  the  processes  of  the  peritomeum  of  the  colon  (appendices 
epiploicsd)  and  other  serous  membranes,  but  it  is  exceedingly  rare. 
The  growth  of  lipoma  is  always  very  slow,  its  development  is  hardly 
ever  accompanied  by  pain,  unless  it  comes  close  to  a  nerve  and  presses 
on  it,  which  rarely  happens.  Fatty  tumors  may  attain  a  great  size ; 
the  patients,  being  litde  troubled  by  them,  rarely  feel  obliged  to  have 
them  removed  early.  Hence  lipomata  grow  to  enormous  tumors ; 
recently  I  removed  one  from  the  back  of  a  woman ;  it  began  under 
the  right  scapula  and  reached  down  to  the  calves ;  above,  at  its  base, 
it  was  the  same  circumference  as  the  larger  part  of  the  patient^s  thigh, 
below  it  was  almost  twice  as  laige.  Secondary  changes  in  these  tu- 
mors are  not  very  frequent,  but  the  thick  connective-tissue  partitions 
in  the  tumor  may  calcify,  or  even  ossify,  and  at  the  same  time  the  fatty 
tissue  may  change  to  an  oily  or  emulsion-like  fluid.  The  skin  covering 
the  tumor  is  gradually  expanded,  and  at  first  is  usually  much  thickened, 
and  occasionaUy  colored  brown,  but  generally  remains  movable  over  the 
tumor;  exceptionally  there  is  an  intimate  adhesion  with  the  newly- 
formed  fat,  and  then  a  superficial  ulceration  of  the  cutis,  which  in  such 
cases  is  entirely  atrophied ;  this  ulceration,  which  may  be  induced  by 
external  imtation,  rarely  goes  deep,  although  parts  of  the  fatty  tissue 
may  become  gangrenous;  under  such  drcumstanoes  there  are  almost 
always  formed  ulcers  with  slightly<leveloped  granulations  and  serous, 
badly-smelling  secretions.  Combinations  of  lipoma  with  soft  fibroma, 
with  myxomatous  sarcoma,  and  with  lymphoma,  do  occur,  although 
rarely.  In  lipoma  I  have  several  times  seen  considerable  cavernous 
dictation  of  the  veins. 

A  disposition  to  the  development  of  lipoma  most  frequently  exists 
at  the  time  of  life  when  the  tendency  to  development  of  fat  generally 
is  greatest,  between  the  thirtieth  and  fiftieth  years ;  in  children  it  is 
very  rare,  still  it  occurs  oongenitally  on  the  back,  neck,  face,  as  well  as 
on  the  toes,  with  coincident  hypertrophy  of  the  bones  (giant  growth) ; 
they  grow  little  after  birth.  Usually  there  is  only  one  lipoma,  and  it 
grows  very  slowly;  indeed,  it  may  remain  at  one  point,  especially  in 
old  persons.  In  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  development  of 
multiple  lipoma  has  been  frequently  seen;  cases  have  been  nr»ted 
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vrhere  fifty  or  morCi  usually  small  lipomata,  were  developed  at  onoe; 
subsequently  they  ceased  to  grow.  Multiple  lipomata  are  often  mixed 
tumors.  Simple  lipoma  is  never  infectious;  hence  it  never  recurs  after 
extirpation. 

Pressure  and  friction  are  occasionally  observed  as  exciting  causes 
for  the  development  of  fatty  tumors ;  there  is  also  a  moderate  degree 
of  hereditary  influence  in  fatty  disease  generally. 

The  diagnosis  of  lipoma  is  generally  easy ;  the  consistence,  the 
lobidar  feel,  occasionally  a  perceptible  crackling,  from  compression  of 
individual  fat-lobules,  are  the  objective  symptoms;  other  aids  for  con- 
firming  the  diagnosis  are,  the  movability  of  the  tumor,  the  slow 
growth,  age  of  the  patient,  and,  above  all,  the  region  of  the  body ; 
there  is  a  possibility  of  mistaking  them  for  fibrous  tumors,  sarcomata, 
lipomatous-cavemous  blood-tumors. 

The  treatment  consists  in  removal  with  the  knife.     Healing  is 

usually  preceded  by  free  discharge  of  gangrenous  tissue  frx)m  the 

wound ;  in  very  large  lipomata  it  is  best  always  to  remove  a  portion  of 

the  skin  covering  it,  with  the  tumor;  after  their  extirpation  erysipelas 

is  quite  frequent,  especially  in  very  fat  patients.   The  largest  lipomata 

may  be  removed  with  good  result,  as  they  usually  occur  in  persons 

otherwise  healthy.     Extirpation  of  diffuse  lipomata  is  more  unfisivor- 

able  than  that  of  the  circumscribed ;  the  local  and  general  reaction  is 

usually  more  considerable,  but  I  have  several  times  performed  such 

operations  with  good  results. 

« 
8.  CHONDBOMATA— CABTILAGE-TUMORS. 

These  are  tumors  consisting  of  cartilage,  of  the  hyaline  or  fibrous 
vanety.  The  microscopic  elements  of  pathological,  newly-developed 
cartilage  may  vary ;  occasionally  we  see  exceedingly  beautiful  roimd 
cartilage-cells,  such  as  are  particularly  found  in  the  embryo,  and  some- 
what smaller  in  the  articular  and  costal  cartilage ;  but  such  a  complete 
change  of  hyaline  substance  to  a  homogeneous  mass,  as  is  the  rule  in 
normal  cartilage,  is  more  rare  in  chondromata ;  firequently  the  inter> 
cellular  substance  pertaining  to  the  different  groups  of  cells  is  distinct, 
and  between  the  large  groups  of  cells  the  hyaline  substance  forms  fine 
filaments.  The  latter  is  the  cause  of  sections  of  cartilage-tumors 
having  the  appearance  of  being  traversed  by  capsular-like,  communi- 
cating connective-tissue  meshes,  which  even  to  the  naked  eye  show  a 
kind  of  netrwork ;  the  bluish  or  yellowish  glistening  cartilage  is  seen 
embedded  between  these  connective-tissue  striae.  The  tissue  of  chon* 
droma  also  distinguishes  itself  from  that  of  normal  cartilage  by  the 
fact  that  the  fonner  is  usually  vascular  in  the  above-mentioned 
Gbrous  stri»,  while,  as  is  well  known,  the  latter  has  no  vessels.     The 
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microflcopic  appeannces  in  chondroma  have  utill  some  other  points  of 
difference  from  those  of  nonnal  cartilage.  Not  unfrequently  the  inter- 
cellular substance,  whether  hyaline  or  slightly  striated,  instead  of 
having  the  regular  firm  oonsiatence  of  normal  cartilage,  is  more  gelat- 
inous or  friable,  or  possibly  becomes  so  secondarily.  CalciScation  of 
tlie  cartilage,  as  well  M  true  oesiBcation,  is  quite  frequent  in  choo- 
(Iroma ;  the  forma  of  the  cells  may  vary  greatly  (Fig.  120). 


bi  shape,  chondromata  are  usually  roundish,  nodular,  aharply- 
boonded  tumors,  which  may  grow  to  the  size  of  a  man's  head,  nr 
larger.  At  first  their  growth  is  almost  purely  central ;  subsequently, 
howercr,  the  tumor  eulaiges,  partly  from  the  occurrence  of  new  foci 
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of  disease  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  partly  from  tnmsformation  of  the 
adjacent  tissue  into  cartilage  (local  infection).  Among  the  anatomical 
metamorphoses,  the  pulpy  and  mucous  softening,  and  the  ossification 
of  individual  parts,  have  been  already  mentioned ;  the  former  causes 
mucous  cysts  in  these  tumors,  which  give  a  feeling  of  partial  fluctua- 
tion to  the  otherwise  hard  chondroma.  It  is  imaginable  that,  with 
complete  ossification  of  the  chondroma,  the  tumor  would  cease  to 
grow ;  and  this  has  been  seen  in  some  cases,  although  rarely.  In  large 
chondromata  superficial  ulceration  is  apt  to  occur,  especially  if  the 
skin  is  very  tense,  or  from  occasional  traumatic  irritation,  but  it  is  of 
no  great  importance.  Ulcerative  central  softening  and  perforation 
outwardly  are  rare,  but  once  I  saw  it  occur  in  a  typical  chondroma, 
the  size  of  a  laige  apple,  on  the  sheath  of  one  of  the  tendons  of  the 
foot. 

Virchau)  calls  the  ossifying  cell-layer  between  the  periosteum  and 
growing  bone,  osteoid  cartilage ;  hence  he  terms  periosteal  and  08si> 
fying  tumors,  which  have  a  formation  similar  to  this  osteoid  cartilage, 
^  osteoid  chondromata."  I  am  doubtful  about  any  one  being  able  to 
distinguish  such  tumors,  which  I  have  often  examined,  from  periosteal 
ossifying  round-celled  or  spindle-celled  sarcomata ;  hence  I  prefer  not 
separating  Virchaw'*8  osteoid  chondroma  from  the  sarcomata. 

Occurrence,  Cartilage-tumors  are  particularly  apt  to  develop  on 
the  bones.  The  phalanges  of  the  hand  and  the  metacarpal  bones  are 
the  most  frequent  seat  of  chondromata;  much  more  rarely  the  analo- 
gous bones  of  the  foot  On  the  hand,  chondromata  are  almost  always 
multiple ;  they  even  occur  in  such  numbers  that  scarcely  a  finger  re- 
mains free  from  them.  The  bones  next  most  liable  are  the  femur 
and  pelvis ;  here  the  tumors  attain  the  largest  size,  and  lead  to  com* 
plete  destruction  of  these  bones.  Chondromata  are  rarer  on  the 
bones  of  the  fietce  and  skull,  but  somewhat  more  frequent  on  the  ribs 
and  scapula.  They  occasionally,  but  rarely,  develop  in  the  sheaths 
of  the  tendons.  In  the  soft  parts  also,  especially  in  the  glands  (tes- 
ticles, ovaries,  mammse,  salivary  glands,  etc.),  cartilaginous  growths 
have  been  observed,  sometimes  in  the  shape  of  fiilly-developed  chon« 
droma,  sometimes  as  single  pieces  of  cartilage,  with  a  predominance 
of  sarcomatous  or  carcinomatous  growth. 

The  development  of  chondroma  is  chiefly  peculiar  to  youth ;  not 
that  it.  occurs  exactly  in  children,  but  shortly  before  the  age  of  pu- 
berty. Most  chondromata  are  referable  to  this  age,  even  if  they  are 
first  recognized  much  later  in  life.  The  tumors  occasionally  develop 
after  injury,  grow  very  slowly  for  twenty  or  thirty  years,  and  oooa- 
sionally  seem  to  cease  growing  entirely.  I  have  heard  patients  as- 
sert that  the  tumors  had  remained  unchanged  for  years,  and  some  ao- 
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ddental  oaiue  made  Uiem  desirous  of  having  them  removed.  Some- 
times they  grow  more  rapidly  and  become  infectious ;  cases  are 
known  where  cartilaginous  tumors  have  appeared  even  in  the  lungs 
(emboUc)  and  cautied  death.  0.  Weber  has  also  observed  an  hereditary 
chondrotiial  diathesis.  In  the  combinations  of  cartilsge-formationa 
with  onrcoma  or  carcinoma,  the  former  has  no  effect  on  the  prognous 
of  the  tumor  as  a  whole; 


Tlie  iiaipume  and  prognoris  may  readily  be  inferred  imxa  wtiai 
has  been  said.  We  must  only  add  that  the  softened  and  cystoid 
forms  of  chondroma  often  figure  in  old  worics  under  the  names  otd- 
IcHd  tumors,  gelatinous  cancer,  alveolar  cancer,  et&     As  the  epitbei 
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lial  elements  and  connectiye-tissue  framework  may  become  gelatinous 
(mucous,  colloid,  myxomatous)  in  fibroma,  chondroma,  and  sarcoma, 
as  well  as  in  adenoma  and  glandular  cancer,  we  must  always  ob- 
serve very  particularly  what  we  have  before  us :  frequently  we  shaU 
be  in  doubt  about  the  significance  of  the  histological  elements,  aa 
well  as  about  the  proper  name. 

The  only  treatment  is  removal  of  the  tumor,  if  it  can '  be  done 
without  endangering  life.  Of  course  we  would  not  interfere  with  the 
chondromata  of  the  pelvis,  which  are  usually  very  large ;  those  of  the 
thigh,  which  are  generally  very  large  when  the  patient  applies  for 
treatment,  can  only  be  gotten  rid  of  by  exarticulation  of  the  femur, 
and  we  should  scarcely  do  this  before  spontaneous  fracture  of  the 
extremity,  from  disease  of  the  bone,  has  rendered  it  useless.  Chon- 
dromata of  the  fingers  are  most  frequently  subjects  for  operation,  not 
because  they  are  painful,  for  they  are  usually  free  from  pain,  but  be- 
cause they  impair  the  function ;  this  takes  place  very  slowly  and 
gradually,  hence  the  tumors  will  have  attained  a  considerable  size. 
So  long  as  the  patients  can  use  their  nodulated  swollen  fingers,  they 
neither  urge  the  operation,  nor  can  we  urgently  advise  them  to  sub- 
mit to  it.  As  regards  the  mode  of  operation,  in  many  cases  where 
the  tumor,  even  if  firmly  adherent  to  the  bone,  is  seated  laterally,  it 
would  be  natural  to  try  dividing  the  skin,  and  pushing  it  and  the 
tendons  to  one  side,  then  removing  the  tumor  with  the  knife  or  saw. 
But  this  is  rarely  practicable,  if  we  would  remove  the  entire  tumor, 
which  is  imperatively  necessary ;  for  often  the  cartilaginous  mass  en- 
tirely pervades  the  medullary  cavity  of  the  bone.  Moreover,  after 
such  an  operation,  there  may  be  severe  inflammation  of  the  sheath  of 
the  tendon,  as  a  result  of  which  the  finger  may  remain  stiff.  There 
have  not  been  enough  careful  observations  to  verify  Dieffenhach^^ 
assertion,  that  any  remnants  of  the  chondroma  that  may  be  left  ossify 
and  become  stable;  hence  the  removal  of  chondroma  from  bone 
should  be  limited  to  few  cases,  and  to  those  where  the  tumor  is  still 
small.  If  the  tumors  have  attained  a  considerable  size,  we  postpone 
exarticulation  of  the  fingers  to  a  time  when  the  tumors  shaU  have 
rendered  the  hand  entirely  useless. 


4.  OSTEOMATA— EXOSTOSES. 


By  this  term  we  designate  abnormally-formed  masses  of  bone, 
which  are  circumscribed,  and  have  an  independent  growth,  not  de- 
pending on  a  chronic  inflammation.  Formation  of  bone  also  occurs 
occasionally  in  other  tumors,  especially  in  those  forming  in  bone,  as 


we  hare  already  remarked  when  epeakiog  of  chondroma.  Bt 
name  osteoma  ia  usuallj  limited  to  tumors  coDsisting  entirelv  of 
[  may  mention  here  that  not  only  new  formations  of  entire 
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(very  irregularly  shaped)  occur  in  ovarian  cysts  and  in  the  a 
Highmori,  but  that  on  the  teeth  themselves  outgrowths  of  true 
matter,  ivory  exoetotea  (odontoma  of  Virchow)  have  been  obsi 
but  these  are  very  rare,  and  may  be  regarded  merely  as  curie 
EioBtoses  consist  partly  of  spongy  bone-substance,  like  that  i : 
medullary  cavity  of  bones,  partly  of  ivory-tike  substance,  like  t 
the  regular  lamellsQ  of  the  cortical  substance  of  the  hollow  1  < 
hence  we  shall  distinguish  apor^  exoitote*  and  ivory  exoBtof ' 
third  form  of  oateomata  is  formed  by  the  ossiGcatioa  of  tender 
ci^e,  and  muscles,  whose  right  to  be  classed  among  tumors  is 
evH",  doubtful. 

(a.)  Spongy  exottoieB,  with  cartila^nous  covering  (exostos 
tjlaginte).  These  tumon  occur  almost  exclusively  on  the  epij 
of  the  long  bones ;  they  are  outgrowths  from  the  epiphyseal  cart  I 
whence  Yirchow  very  properly  calls  them  "  EcchondroHt  Ofti/t 
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(Hg.  1^4).  Od  their  roundish,  nodular  surfoce,  there  is  ft  layer  of 
beautifully-deTeloped  hjraline  cartilage,  about  a  line  or  a  line  and  • 
half  thick,  which  evidently  grows  partly  in  itself,  partly  peripherally 
from  the  periosteum  or  periohondrium,  tifen  rapidly  ossifies  toward  the 
centre.    The  newly-formed  bony  mass  itself  is,  from  its  starts  moat 


PcdaDcnlited  ipoDgj  cioitoil*  (Tom 


intimately  connected  with  the  spongy  substance  of  the  epiphyses,  so 
that  the  hard  tumor  is  inmiovably  seated  on  the  bone^  From  the  na- 
ture of  these  exostoses  they  can  only  occur  in  young  persons.  Ai> 
cording  to  my  observation,  tibia,  fibula,  and  humerus,  are  their  most 
frequent  seat. 

(fi.)  Ivory  exostoses.  These  consist  of  compact  bony  aubstaoce, 
with  Haversiaa  canals  and  lamellar  systems;  they  develop  on  the 
bones  of  the  face  and  skull  (Figs.  125  and  126),  on  Uie  pelvis,  scapula, 
grert  toe,  etc.,  and  form  roundish,  nodulated,  or  smooth  tumors. 


A  third  variety  of  tumor-like  formation  of  bone  ifi  the  i 
DBEificatioD  of  tendons,  fascia,  and  muscle,  which  usually  occ 


■eries  of  tendons  and  fasciae  after  they  have  previously  ossilif  < 
deal,  BO  that  the  skeleton  of  such  patients,  who  are  generall; 
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are  covered  with  twenty  to  fifty  long,  sharp,  bony  processes,  where 
the  tendons  are  attached  to  the  bone  (Fig,  p^  ,„ 

127) ;  aa  in  one  case  observed  in  Zurich, 
the  ossification  occasionally  occurs  in  the 
fesda  of  the  muscle.  Cases  have  been  ob- 
served where  this  ossification  was  so  esten- 
sive  that  all  the  muscles  of  the  shoulder 
and  arm  were  ossified,  and  the  upper  ex- 
tremity could  not  be  moved.  These  bony 
neoplasia,  as  well  as  the  eo-called  ea^ercUe- 
bones,  must  doubtless  be  regarded  as  the 
product  of  chronic  inflammation,  just  like 
the  true  bony  formations  that  are  abnor- 
mally developed  in  the  membranes  of  the  /i 
br^n  and  spinal  medulla.  By  exerc 
bones  we  mean  the  development  of  bone  l 
in  the  deltoid  muscle,  particulariy  at  those 
points  where  the  musket  strikes  when  drill- 
ing. But  these  bones  form  in  few  sol- 
diers, and  their  development  presupposes 
a  tendency  to  the  formation  of  bone  Os- 
sification of  the  tendons,  especially  of  their 
points  of  attachment  to  the  bone,  which 
occasionally  occurs  from  some  unknown 
cause,  is  also  very  remarkable,  and  reminds 
us  of  a  similar  process  in  birds,  which  in 
them  is  perfectly  oormal. 

The  predisposition  to  formation  of  os- 
teomata  is  allied  to  that  for  development  of 
chondromata ;  it  also  occurs  more  frequent- 
ly in  the  young,  and  in  men  than  in  ' 
women,  while  children  ahnost  escape  it 
As  regards  epiphyseal  osteomata,  which  might  be  termed  ossifying 
chondromata,  they  of  course  cannot  occur  later  than  the  twenty' 
fourth  year.  But  other  exostoses  also  occur  generally  before  the  tbir 
tteth  year;  observations  on  this  point  are  not  very  numerous,  as  the 
disease  is  rare.  This  experience  about  the  occurrence  of  osteomata  in 
the  young  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  it  stands  in  a  certain  contrast  to 
the  general  rule  of  ossification  being  especially  apt  to  occur  in  old 
persons.  I'he  cartilages  of  the  ribs  and  larynx  and  the  spina]  liga- 
meuta  often  ossify  in  advanced  age ;  the  chalky  deposits  in  the  ar- 
teries of  the  aged  also  form  part  of  the  almost  natural  senile  maias- 
mus ;  development  of  osteomata,  however,  rarely  occurs  in  old  pencHis, 
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but  when  such  tiunors  are  found  in  them  they 
m  youth.  Osteomata  are  just  as  often  mu! 
growth  is  generally  very  slow,  and  is  usually 
age.  The  growth  of  epiphyseal  exostoses  cc 
has  completed  its  growth,  and  its  spongy  s 
compact.  Ossification  of  the  tendons  and  mi 
as  to  entirely  prevent  motion.  In  some  case 
has  been  observed  in  the  lung.  The  inconvei 
mata  are  not  usually  great ;  their  developmen 
pain,  nor  are  they  sensitive  to  the  touch ;  bul 
ity  of  joints  often  impair  their  function.  Wt 
on  the  bones  of  the  face,  they  cause  unpleasant 
on  the  big-toe  prevent  wearing  the  shoe ;  oss 
and  muscles  impairs  or  entirely  prevents  mot 
from  their  size  and  number,  operative  surgery 
ter,  and  the  less  so,  as  the  tendency  to  morbi 
still  continues.  The  operation  for  exostosis 
chiselling  the  tumor  from  the  bone  affected, 
occasionally  in  the  vicinity  of  a  joint,  the  art 
opened ;  it  is  neither  advisable  nor  necessary  t 
tions  unless  the  impairment  of  function  be  s< 
operation  dangerous  to  the  joint  and  to  life, 
inclined  to  undertake  such  operations  without 
as  in  the  course  of  time  these  tumors  cease  U 
exostoses  we  occasionally  find  mucous  bursas 
loose  ossifying  chondromata ;  these  mucous  I 
cate  with  the  joint  in  whose  vicinity  the  exoi 
cording  to  the  investigations  of  Jiindffleisch^ 
always  abnormal  elongations  of  the  pockets  c 
membrane.  I  once  allowed  myself  to  be  ind 
of  a  patient,  to  remove  such  an  exostosis  oi 
femur  with  a  large  mucous  bursa;  the  patic 
In  another  case  the  mucous  bursa  over  an  exo 
of  the  humerus  opened  spontaneously  after  i 
there  was  suppuration  of  the  elbow-joint,  with 
would  not  permit  resection  of  the  joint. 

[It  would  seem,  from  observations  of  Eng 
that  elephantiasis  Arabum  depends  on  the  fil 
which  enters  the  system  by  the  drinking-wa 
up  its  position  somewhere  in  the  lymphatic  i 
elephantiasis  Graecorum  are  also  said  to  hav 
the  blood.] 
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LECTURE   XLVII. 

6.  Myoma. — 6.  Nooroma.— 7.  Angioma :  a,  Pleziform ;  b,  Cavcmous.— OperatioDB. 

6.  MYOMATA. 

At  present  it  remains  undecided  whether  there  are  pure  myo- 
mata,  L  e.,  tumors  consisting  entirely  of  transversely-striated  mus- 
cle-filaments or  their  cells  ;  I  do  not  know  that  any  such  have  been 
observed*  The  occurrence  of  newly-formed  transversely-striated 
muscle-filaments  has  been  very  rarely  observed  in  tumors.  No 
tumor  was  ever  entirely  composed  of  them  ;  they  were  usually  an 
accidental  occurrence  in  sarcoma  or  carcinoma  (of  the  testicle, 
ovary,  or  mamma),  or  in  tumors  of  very  complicated  formation  ; 
according  to  the  latest  observation,  they  are  most  frequent  in  sar- 
comatous tumors  of  the  kidneys  in  children.  I  have  examined 
tumors  in  which  there  were  distinct  stages  of  development  of  mus- 
cular filaments,  but  the  right  of  classing  such  tumors  as  myomata 
has  been  disputed.  I  can  say  little  against  this,  as  we  cannot  call 
tumors,  consisting  of  grades  of  development  of  connective  tissue, 
fibromata,  and  as  I  formerly  objected  (page  685)  to  terming  uterine 
fibromata,  composed  of  spindle-cells,  myomata,  as  we  are  not  quite 
sure  of  the  relation  of  spindle-cells  to  muscle-cells.  In  old  men, 
extensive  newly-formed  smooth  muscles  occur  in  the  prostate, 
partly  as  independent  nodules,  partly  as  diffuse  enlargements  of  the 
organ.  There  is  certainly  no  objection  to  terming  these  so-called 
prostatic  hypertrophies  (there  is  usually  some  coincident  glandular) 
myoma ;  similar  myoma-nodules  are  met  in  the  muscular  coat  of 
the  oBsophagus  and  stomach.  I  have  often  removed  from  the  blad- 
ders of  young  persons  true  myomata,  of  flat  muscle-filaments  (myo- 
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oblongata  we  find  new  ganglion-cells.  Quite  lately  Axel  Key  ob- 
served the  same  in  a  tumor,  the  size  of  a  plum,  that  originated  from 
the  infraorbital  nerve.  In  the  soft  tissue  whose  gross  features  were 
those  of  a  sarcoma,  he  found  numerous  elements  resembling  gan- 
glion-cells ;  but  this  is  rare. 

In  neuroma  the  prognosis  should  be  reserved  ;  operations  should 
only  be  done  when  the  tumor  gro\^s  rapidly  or  is  very  painful ;  if 
it  is  necessary  to  cut  out  part  of  the  nerve,  the  ends  should  be  sewed 
together  if  possible,  or  we  may  transplant  portions  of  a  nerve  from 
some  animal.  This  operation  has  succeeded  experimentally  ;  whether 
it  would  do  so  in  man  is  a  question  worth  deciding.] 

7.  ANGIOMATA-VASCULAB  TUMORS. 

By  this  term  we  mean  tumors  composed  almost  exclusively  of  ves- 
sels held  together  by  a  slight  amount  of  connective  tissue ;  they  have 
also  been  called  [nsevi,  motherVmarks]  "  erectile  tumors,"  being  firm- 
er or  softer,  larger  or  smaller,  according  to  the  fulness  of  the  vessels. 
The  ordinary  forms  of  varicose  dilatations  of  the  veins  and  the  aneu- 
risms of  different  arteries  are  excluded  by  this  definition.  But  circoid 
aneurism  and  some  forms  of  aneurismal  varix  might  be  classed  here ; 
yet,  as  this  is  not  customary,  we  treated  of  these  diseases  earlier. 
Here  we  have  to  consider  two  different  varieties  of  vascular  tumors : 

(a.)  The  piexiform  angioma  or  telangiectasis  (from  rtXoq^  ayyuov^ 
kicTaatq).  This  is  the  mofft  frequent  form  ;  this  neoplasia  is  composed 
entirely  of  dilated  and  tortuous  capillaries,  and  anastomosing  vessels, 
and,  according  as  the  proliferation  of  the  vessels  or  the  pure  ectasia 
predominates,  it  appears  more  as  a  tumor  or  as  a  red  spot  on  the 
skin.  Plexiform  angiomata,  of  the  variety  we  are  about  to  describe, 
occiu'  almost  exclusively  in  the  cutis.  They  have  sometimes  a  dark- 
cherry,  at  others  a  steel-blue  color ;  are  sometimes  as  large  as  a  pin- 
head,  again  as  large  as  a  hemp-seed ;  some  are  moderately  thick, 
others  scarcely  rise  above  the  level  of  the  skin.  There  are  very  rare 
forms  where  there  is  not  a  red  spot  or  a  tumor,  but  a  diffuse  redness 
over  a  large  surface ;  in  such  cases,  even  with  the  naked  eye,  we  usu- 
ally see  the  distended  and  looped  fine  vessels  on  the  surface  of  the 
cutis,  showing  through  the  epidermis.  Anatomical  examination  of 
large  extirpated  angiomata  of  this  variety  shows  that  they  are  com- 
posed of  small  lobuli  as  large  as  a  hemp-seed  or  a  pea ;  and,  if,  after 
artificial  injection  or  other  mode  of  preparation,  we  examine  them 
microscopically,  we  shall  find  that  these  lobuli  are  formed  by  the  ves- 
sels of  the  sweat-glands,  hair-follicles,  fat-glands,  and  fat-lobuli,  being 
independently  diseased,  and  that  the  different  small  proHferating,  vas- 
cular systems  form  the  above-mentioned  lobuli,  which  are  visible  to 
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tbfl  naked  e^e.  The  reason  for  the  color  of  these  tumors  being 
times  blood-red,  sometimes  pale  bluish,  ia  that,  in  the  former  cas 
capillaries  of  the  most  superficial  lajer  of  cutis,  in  the  secon 
deeper  vessels,  are  diseased.  As  a  rule,  this  proliferation  of  v 
does  not  go  beyond  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue ;  rarely  it  i 
the  deeper  tissues,  such  as  the  muscles  ;  whence  it  appears  that 
neoplasL-s  not  only  grow  centrally,  but  especially  peripherally 
destroy  the  part  affected.     Most  of  these  tumors  may  be  slowly 
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tied  by  pressure,  and  again  fill  as  soon  as  the  pressure  ceases, 
there  are  also  moderate-sized  telangiectases,  in  which,  beside 
proliferation  of  vessels,  there  is  also  a  new  formation  of  cooni 
tissue  and  fat,  so  that  they  cannot  be  entirely  removed  by  pre. 
When  these  new  formations  were  superficial  in  the  cutis,  an 
blood  has  been  emptied  from  them  after  extirpation,  with  the  i 
eye  we  can  hardly  see  any  thing  abnormal  in  the  morbid  piece  o 
that  has  been  removed ;  a  moderate  neoplasia  of  this  variety  nf 
on  the  cut  surCnce  as  a  pale-reddish,  soft,  lobulated  substance,  in  ' 
we  can  see  no  vessels  with  the  naked  eye,  because  the  whole  d: 
IB  usually  limited  to  the  capillaries  and  mtaute  vessels,  and  to 
•mall  arteries. 
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(6.)  Cavemow  cmgiomata,  or  cavernous  venous  tumors.  We  will 
first  detennine  tiieir  anatomy,  so  that  you  may  at  once  coirecUy  not« 
their  diSerence  from  plexifonn  angiomata.  Extirpated  cavemoua 
angiomata  may  at  once  be  recoguized,  on  section,  by  having  almost 
exactly  the  formation  of  the  corpus  cavernoaum  penis.  You  see  a 
white,  firm,  tough  net-work,  which  appears  empty,  or  at  least  con- 
tains only  in  spots  red  or  discolored  coagula,  or  possibly  is  filled  with 
small,  round,  chalky  concrements,  so-called  vein-stones ;  but  we  must 
imagine  the  mesh-work  as  distended  with  blood  previous  to  its  extir- 
pation. The  boundary  of  this  cavernous  tissue,  which  may  form  in  all 
the  tissues  of  the  body,  is  sometimes  evidently  a  sort  of  capsule ;  but 
ill  other  cases  this  cavernous  degeneration  ia  very  indistinctly  bounded, 
and  at  different  spots,  in  a  rather  indifferent  manner,  it  enters  the 
tissue.  Microtc(^ic  examination  of  this  mesh-work,  which  is  formed 
sometimes  of  thin  threads,  sometimes  of  membrane-like  capsules, 
shows  that  the  branches  are  formed  of  remains  of  the  tissue  in  which 
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the  cavemoua  ectasia  occurs.  The  inner  wall  of  the  space  filled  with 
blood  is,  in  most  cases,  coated  with  spindle-shaped  cells  (venous  endtv 
tbeliiun),  so  that  even  these  anatomical  conditions  go  to  prove  that  we 
have  to  deal  chiefly  with  distended  veins.  The  mode  of  development 
of  this  peculiar  tissue  has  received  different  explanations. 

If  we  had  any  accurate  investigations  about  the  development  of 
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telaDgiectases,  although  the  blood  may  be  pressed  out  of  the  cayernoua 
venous  tumors  more  readilj  than  from  telangiectases.  Deeply-seated 
tumors  of  this  sort  are  always  difficult  to  recognize  with  certainty ; 
they  usually  show  decided  fluctuation,  are  somewhat  compressible, 
swell  on  forced  expiration ;  but  the  last  two  symptoms  are  not  always 
distinct,  hence  they  may  readily  be  mistaken  for  lipomata,  cysts,  and 
other  soft  tumors ;  sometimes,  indeed,  this  mistake  cannot  be  avoided. 

Probably  half  the  angiomata  are  congenital,  or  at  least  developed 
soon  after  birth.  If  they  develop  during  life,  it  is  usually  in  childhood 
or  youth ;  it  is  rare  for  vascular  tumors  to  occur  during  manhood  or 
old  age,  which  is  very  remarkable,  as  the  disposition  to  vascular  dis- 
eases, especially  to  ectasia  of  the  vessels,  greatly  increases  with  ad- 
vanced age.  Not  only  the  larger  arteries  and  veins  dilate  at  this 
time,  but  also  the  small  anastomosing  vessels  and  capillaries,  at  certain 
localities,  show  visible  dilatations  through  the  skin.  On  the  face  of 
a  ruddy,  healthy  old  man  we  see  red  cheeks  as  we  do  in  the  young; 
it  is  not,  however,  the  regular  rosy  bloom  of  a  maiden's  dieek,  but 
a  more  bluish  red,  and,  if  you  look  more  closely,  you  find  numerous 
tortuous  vessels,  visible  to  the  naked  eye;  in  some,  this  redneto  occurs 
in  spots.  These  small  vascular  ectasias  do  not  occur  in  all  old  persons, 
so  that  we  must  suppose  them  due  to  a  peculiar  predisposition.  Hence, 
as  we  said,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  advanced  age  is  more  disposed  to 
disease  of  the  vessels  than  any  other  time  of  life,  true  vascular  tumors 
develop  almost  exclusively  in  youth.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  te» 
langiectasise,  which  popularly  are  often  called  ^^  mother's-marks,''  are 
often  inherited.  This  appears  to  be  proved  by  a  number  of  stories 
about  children,  that  have  been  lost,  being  subsequently  recognized  by 
marks  inherited  from  the  father  or  mother.  We  should  undoubtedly 
learn  far  more  of  the  hereditary  transmission  of  vascular  tumors  if  we 
would  attend  more  to  that  of  diseases  of  the  vessels  generally.  Even 
if  plexiform  and  cavernous  angiomata  are  to  be  regarded  as  anatomi- 
cally distinct  from  each  other,  and  from  the  different  varieties  of  va- 
rices and  aneurisms,  it  is  still  clear  that  a  predisposition  to  dilatation 
of  the  vessels  is  at  the  root  of  all  of  them ;  this  is  undoubtedly  to  a 
great  extent  inherited,  and  the  above  diseases  can  only  be  regarded 
as  different  modes  of  appearance  of  this  predisposition  at  different 
ages.  Hitherto  attention  has  been  so  exclusively  paid  to  the  ana- 
tomical conditions  of  the  tumors  that  the  classes  of  diseases  acoora* 
panying  them  have  been  too  little  noted. 

As  regards  the  further  fate  of  angioma,  telangiectasis?,  which  are 
almost  always  congenital,  may  be  either  solitary  or  multiple.  Their 
growth  is  always  slow,  painless,  and  is  sometimes  chiefly  superficial 
again  in  the  depth,  and  usually  at  the  expense  of  the  diseased  tissue. 
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There  ia  no  doubt  tbat  occasionally  in  the  cout^e  of  j^ears  these  tumon 
cease  to  grow,  but  remain  unchanged.  But  in  other  cases  the  growth 
continues  so  that  the  tumors,  as  I  once  saw  on  the  neck  of  a  boy  five 
years  old,  may  grow  almost  as  large  as  a  man's  fist.  Frequently  two 
or  three  telangiectases  occur  congenitally,  or  occur  in  quick  succes- 
sion, especially  on  the  scalp,  more  rarely  there  are  six  or  eight.  I 
have  seen  two  cases  of  flat  congenital  plexiform  angiomata  of  the  left 
side  of  the  face,  which  healed  at  some  points,  partly  from  ulceration, 
partly  from  unknown  causes;  i.  e.,  cicatricial  white  spots  occurred  here 
and  there,  where  the  vessels  were  obliterated,  while  in  the  periphery 
the  proliferation  progresseid. 

Cavernous  angiomata  are  rarely  congenital,  but  generally  occur  in 
childhood  or  youth,  more  rarely  later  in  life.  As  already  remarked, 
their  seat  is  chiefly  in  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  more  frequent- 
ly in  the  face,  more  rarely  on  the  trunk  and  extremities.  They 
often  occur  in  large  numbers,  but  in  such  a  way  that  a  certain  vas- 
cular district  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  seat  of  disease,  as  an  arm,  a 
foot,  leg,  or  face,  etc.  Besides  the  disfigiuement,  the  symptoms  in- 
duced are  a  certain  weakness  of  the  muscles,  and  occasionally  pain  in 
the  part  affected.  The  tumors  may  attain  considerable  size,  and  thus 
especially  on  the  head  prove  dangerous,  the  more  so,  as  by  further 
progress  they  enter  and  destroy  the  bone.  Some  observations  that  L 
know  of  show  that  in  these  tumors,  as  a  result  of  thrombosis  of  the 
cavernous  spaces,  there  may  be  atrophy  and  retrogression  (especially 
in  the  cavernous  tumors  of  the  liver) ;  but  complete  disappearance  of 
the  angioma  by  spontaneous  obliteration  has  not  been  observed. — 
Treatment  for  vascular  tumors  is  very  varied.  The  operations  have 
two  different  objects : 

1.  Methods  aiming  at  coagulation  of  the  blood,  with  consequent 
obliteration  and  atrophy  of  the  tumor.  Among  these  are  injecting 
the  tumor  with  liquor  ferri  sesquichlorati ;  also  transfixing  them 
with  hot  needles,  or  the  galvano-cautery,  and  drawing  a  platinum  wire 
through,  and  subsequently  heating  it  with  the  galvano-caustic  appa- 
ratus (galvano-caustic  setaceum).  We  must  also  mention  continued 
compression  of  the  tumor  and  ligation  of  the  afferent  artery.  Both  of 
the  latter  have  gone  out  of  use,  as  they  have  proved  entirely  worthless. 

2.  Methods  aiming  at  the  removal  of  the  angioma : 

(a.)  By  ligation ;  in  telangiectasis  with  a  broad  base  this  must 
be  double  or  multiple.  A  needle  with  a  double  ligature  is  passed 
through  under  the  tumor ;  one  ligature  is  tied  to  one  side,  the  other 
to  the  other  side  of  the  base  of  the  tumor. 

(6.)  lu  vaccinating  on  the  tumor,  so  that,  when  the  vaocine  scab 
'alls,  the  tumor  may  be  removed. 
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(c.)  Cauterization ;  for  this  purpose  fuming  nitric  acid  is  best ;  it 
should  be  applied  by  a  rod  about  as  thick  as  a  goose-quill,  till  the 
angioma  assumes  a  yellowish-green  color. 

(d.)  By  extirpation  with  the  scissors  or  knife. 

After  some  experience  in  operating,  the  choice  of  these  methods 
in  any  given  case  is  not  difficult.  In  superficial  ang^omata,  if  not  al- 
together too  extensive,  and  not  so  situated  that  the  subsequent  cica- 
tricial contraction  would  cause  decided  deformity,  as  on  some  parts 
of  the  face,  I  regard  cauterization  with  fuming  nitric  acid  as  the  proper 
method.  In  extensive  plexiform,  and  in  the  cavernous  angiomata,  re- 
moval with  the  knife  and  scissors  is  the  most  certain  operation.  Too 
profuse  haemorrhages  in  such  operations  may  be  prevented  partly  by 
compression  of  the  parts  around  by  skilled  assistants,  and  the  rapid 
application  of  the  suture,  partly  by  free  mediate  ligation  of  the  whole 
periphery  of  the  tumor.  In  many  cases  of  angioma  of  the  face  also 
extirpation  is  to  be  preferred  to  cauterization,  because  the  incision 
may  be  so  directed  that  the  subsequent  cicatricial  contraction  shall 
induce  no  distortion  of  the  eyelids  or  angle  of  the  mouth.  But  there 
are  cases  where  extirpation  is  entirely  impracticable,  partly  from  the 
size,  partly  from  the  seat  or  number  of  such  tumors.  I  treated  a 
child,  with  a  still  growing  cavernous  tumor  which  extended  from  the 
glabella,  through  the  nose  and  whole  upper  lip.  If  it  had  been  de- 
sired to  extirpate  this,  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  remove  the 
whole  nose  and  upper  lip ;  of  course,  this  was  not  to  be  thought  of; 
hence  I  tried  cauterization  with  heated  needles.  The  treatment  had 
lasted  three  months,  and  would  have  taken  as  much  longer,  although 
a  large  part  of  the  cavernous  space  was  already  obliterated,  when  the 
mother  of  the  child  unfortunately  lost  patience,  and  I  never  saw  it 
again.  I  prefer  this  mode  of  cauterization  to  the  injection  of  liquor 
ferri,  as  suppuration  and  gangrene  occasionally  follow  the  latter,  and 
as  the  injection  is  occasionally  rendered  difficult  by  the  fine  canula 
being  stopped  by  coagula.  The  other  methods  are  of  very  secondary 
importance ;  vaccination  frequently  does  not  go  deep  enough,  and  the 
ligature  is  a  tedious,  uncertain  method,  which  is  sometimes  rendered 
dangerous  by  secondary  hcemarrhoffe, 

[In  regard  to  the  formation  of  blood  outside  of  the  circulation,  as 
an  explanation  of  cavernous  angioma^  of  late  numerous  observations 
seem  to  show  the  possibility  of  its  occurrence  physiologically  (see,  in 
regard  to  the  placenta,  Lecture  XLII.)  and  in  inflammatory  and  tu- 
mor new  formations.  In  these  changes  there  are  always  large  cells, 
protophism  masses  of  various  natures,  in  which  at  first  are  formed 
small  cells,  recognizable  by  their  coloring  with  hsemoglobine,  which 
gradually  acquire  the  size  and  color  of  red  blood-corpuscles,  and 
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finally,  surrounded  by  a  fibrinous  liquid,  lie  in  a  cavity  composed 
of  cells.  It  is  probable  that  these  cavities  later  become  true  vessels, 
or  that  at  least  a  communication  with  previously  formed  vessels  de- 
velops. 

My  investigations  of  cavernous  lymphangiomata  support  the 
idea  that  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  vessels,  possibly  in  their 
walls,  cells  collect,  soften  in  the  middle,  and  then  communicate  with 
the  interior  of  the  vessel ;  we  shall  hereafter  find  a  similar  process 
in  villous  sarcoma.  That  the  framework  of  cavernous  tumors,  at 
least  sometimes,  develops  independently  of  the  vascular  system,  is 
shown  by  the  occurrence  of  small  tumors,  of  cavernous  formation, 
but  not  yet  filled  with  blood,  in  the  liver  along  with  numerous 
similar  tumors  fully  developed  and  communicating  with  the  ves- 
sels. 

Another  method  of  treatment  of  angioma,  in  addition  to  those 
mentioned  on  page  711,  is  one  spoken  of  for  lupus,  by  making 
numerous  fine  parallel  incisions  through  the  skin  by  which  many 
vessels  are  divided  and  subsequently  atrophy. 

Instead  of  using  silk  to  ligate  angiomatous  tumors  we  may  here 
also  apply  elastic  ligatures.  If  the  mark  is  flat  and  wide-spread, 
the  incisions  may  first  be  tried,  and  after  part  of  the  vessels  have 
atrophied,  fuming  nitric  acid  may  be  applied  to  the  remainder  of 
the  tumor. 

About  1870  the  translator  treated  one  of  these  tumors,  affect- 
ing the  lobe  of  the  left  ear  and  extending  to  the  cheek,  by  the  gal- 
vano-cautery.  Two  applications  made  at  intervals  of  a  fortnight 
caused  its  entire  disappearance,  only  a  slight  scar  being  left.  As  a 
warning  to  others  UMing  the  cautery  about  the  face  while  the  patient 
is  etherized,  it  may  be  added  that  in  spite  of  the  ether  having  been 
carefully  wiped  away  before  the  cautery  was  heated,  on  approach- 
ing it  to  the  face  the  fumes  of  the  ether  expired  by  the  patient  at 
once  took  fire  ;  after  extinguishing  the  flame  a  paper  was  held  be- 
tween the  mouth  and  car  to  keep  away  the  fumes  while  the  opera- 
tion was  being  completed.] 


In  the  form  of  an  appendix  I  may  also  mention  : 
1.  Cavernous  lymphatic  tumors  (lymphangioma  cavemosum),  a 
very  rare  form  of  neoplasm,  which  is  of  the  same  anatomical  for- 
mation as  cavernous  blood-tumors,  but  with  the  difference  that,  in- 
stead of  blood,  there  is  lymph  in  the  mesh-work.  This  variety  of 
the  tumor  occurs  congenitally  in  the  tongue  as  a  form  of  macroglos- 
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Bia  (there  is  also  a  fibrous  form)  ;  in  young  persons  it  sometimes  oo- 
curs  at  different  parts  of  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  (lips,  cheeks, 
chin,  thigh). 

2.  NoBVua  vasculosuSy  the  so-called  fire-mole ;  this  is  a  plexifono 
angioma  of  the  most  superficial  cutaneous  vessels,  which  ceases  to 
grow  from  the  moment  of  birth.  There  is  no  other  difference  be- 
tween fire-mole  and  growing  angioma.  I  have  already  said  that  there 
are  various  combinations  of  hypertrophy  of  the  skin,  pigmentation, 
ectasia  of  the  vessels,  and  formation  of  hair  in  these  congenital  marks. 
If  these  marks  be  on  the  face,  and  not  too  large  (sometimes  they  im- 
plicate half  the  face),  we  may  extirpate  them  partly  or  entirely,  and 
subsequently  make  a  plastic  operation,  or  we  may  resort  to  cauteriza- 
tion.  Some  of  these  marks,  where  only  the  tops  of  the  papillss  are 
affected,  may  be  greatly  improved  or  even  cured  by  a  very  superficial 
peeling  of  the  skin. 

LECTURE    XLVIII. 

8.  Sarcomata, — Anatomy :  a,  Granulation  Sarcoma ;  5,  Spindle-oelled  Sarcoma ;  e,  Giant- 
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8.  SABCOMATA. 

Over  no  group  of  tumors  has  there  so  long  been  uncertainty 
about  their  anatomical  position  and  extent  as  about  sarcoma.  The 
old  name,  taken  from  <rcLp^y  flesh,  merely  meant  that  on  section  the 
tumor  had  a  fleshy  look ;  of  course,  this  did  not  make  a  diagnosis, 
as  it  was  greatly  a  matter  of  choice  what  should  be  called  flesh. 
The  attempt  to  employ  the  name  "sarcoma"  solely  for  tumors  com- 
posed of  miiscle  filaments  {Schuh)^  that  is,  to  identify  it  with  those 
tumors  now  called  "  myoma,"  was  not  popular.  Subsequently  the 
term  became  somewhat  more  definite,  as  it  was  made  to  include  all 
tumors  rich  in  cells  which  had  no  decided  alveolar  formation,  and  were 
not  carcinomatous.  It  is  only  for  the  last  ten  years  that  the  follow- 
ing histological  definition  has  received  general  acceptance  and  has 
become  quite  common.  A  sarcoma  is  a  tumor  consisting  of  tissue  be- 
longing to  the  developmental  series  of  connective-tissue  substances 
(connective  tissue,  cartilage,  bone),  muscles,  and  nerves,  which,  as  a 
rule,  does  not  go  on  to  the  formation  of  a  perfect  tissue,  but  to  pecu- 
liar degenerations  of  the  developmental  forms.  Some  pathologists 
would  gladly  see  "  muscles  and  nerves  "  excluded  from  this  definition, 
but  when  speaking  of  spindle-celled  sarcoma  I  shall  show  why  I  can- 
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nc>t  admit  this.  If  it  is  desired  to  tenn  tiie  iDflammatory  n 
their  various  stages  examples  of  sarcoma  {Htn^/Ieisch), 
it,  as  this  definition  would  agree  pretty  well  with  mine. 

After  this  anatomical  basis  was  found  for  "  sarcoma," 
peared  that  it  could  be  diagnosed,  cvea  with  the  naked  e^ 
clinically  also  something  could  be  aaid  about  the  peculiai 
these  tumors.  As  I  think  that  the  subdivisions,  accordin 
logical  peculiarities,  are  less  importaDt  for  the  diagnosis  c 
mors  during  life,  and  that  their  diagnosis,  prognosis,  and 
pend  BO  much  on  their  point  of  origin,  the  rapidity  of  the 
etc.,  I  prefer  hereafter  classing  together  the  clinical  rema 
coma,  and  here  merely  considering  more  attentively  the 
We  shall  divide  sarcoma  into  the  following  forms  : 

Fm.  180.  (a.)    Granuiation  sarcoma,  rouno 

coma  of  Virchote.    This  tissue  is  tli 

^oSo^i.        very  like  that  of  the  upper  layer  of  gr 

ft^^^     it  always  contains  chiefly  small  rount 

KS*\  lymph-cells;  the  intercellular  substanc 

,'  times  scarcely  perceptible,  again  it  is 

^  quantities,  and  may  be  perfectly  homo^ 

'in  neuroglia  (  V^irchow^g  glioma  and  gli 

dUmeten.  or  may  be  cedematous  (as  in  large  ma 

comata).  Lastly,  it  may  also  be  reticulate,  and  so  approsin 
■ue  of  lipoma. 


^^H'-i 


Tiiu    orkclo-Hmiiw  ifter  rtrcAow     HigiiUlcdSsadluDe  an 

(6.)  Spindle-ceiUd  sarcoma  Is  composed  of  closely-pack 
■bin,  elongated  epindle-cells,  so-called  filamenfrcells.     Us 
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Is  DO  iDtercellular  eubetance,  occasionoUjr  there  is  boido  ;  it  majr  be 
homogeneous  and  soft,  or  fibrous  ;  if  the  fibrous  portion  preponderates, 
the  tumor  is  called  fibro-sarcoma,  ^^^  ^j 

or  fibroma.  Formerly  this  spindle- 
celled  tissue  was  termed  young 
connective  tissue  (tissue  fibroplafr 
tique,  Zebert) ;  but  from  my  histo- 
genetio  investigatioiis  in  the  em- 
bryo I  have  long  protested  against 
this  view,  for  spindle-celled  tissue, 
as  we  usually  find  it  in  these  sar- 
comata, does  not  occur  in  embiyoual  ^ 
tissue  at  any  period,  not  even  in  the  \^^. 
tendons;  the  physiological  exam- 
ple of  this  tissue  is  young  muscle 
and  nerve  tissue;  these  spindle- 
celled  sarcomata  would  then  be 
young  myomata  or  neuromata. 
Virchow  has  carried  the  same 
view  further,  especially  as  far  as 
regards  fibrous  uterine  tumors  (page 
685).  I  protested  against  this 
view  of  Virchov,'$,  with  its  coo-  ii««"or..pindie^c 
sequences,  as  the  diagnosis  is  always  doubtful  in  special  cases. 
Wben  a  nerve  contains  a  tumor  consisting  of  elongated  spindle 
oells,  whose  ends  terminate  in  fine  filaments,  it  is  very  natural  to  re- 
gard it  as  a  neuroma  whose  elements  are  not  fully  developed  at  any 
point.  When  a  spindle-celled  tumor  is  developed  in  muscle,  and  the 
fibre-cells  show  band-like  forms,  even  fine  granulation,  as  in  the  com- 
mencement of  striation,  there  could  be  no  blame  for  calling  these  tu- 
mors "  myomata,"  under  the  idea  that  they  were  young  muscle-tissue 
that  had  not  gone  beyond  certain  bounds  of  development.  So  far 
there  is  no  objection  to  this  view.  But  when  a  spindle-oelled  sarooma 
comes  in  the  cutis,  or  on  the  penis  (where  I  recently  saw  a  remark- 
able case),  we  maybe  very  doubtful  whether  the  case  is  one  of  young 
neuroma,  myoma,  or  fibroma ;  in  both  of  these  parts  there  are  nerves, 
muscles,  and  connective  tissue.  I^  then,  there  be  nothing  typical  in 
the  arrangement  or  form  of  the  cells,  and  the  histological  mode  of 
origin  cannot  be  certainly  determined,  we  must  content  ourselves  with 
the  term  "  spindle-celled  sarcoma."  At  all  events,  we  have  to  deal 
with  a  fibrous  tissue,  whose  development  has  not  advanced  beyond 
the  production  of  spindle-cells.  Moreover,  I  think  I  can  affirm  from 
my  observations  that  the  course  and  prognosis  of  these  tumors  scarcely 
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depend  od  their  origin,  but  &r  more  on  their  locality,  rapidit}'  of 
growth,  consistence,  and  other  clinical  conditions. 

(e.)   QiatU-ceUed  sarcoma  is  a 
y*-  w.  name  given  by  Fi'rcAoio  to  a  variety 

of  sarcoma  containing  very  large 
cells,  which  are  partly  round,  partly 
,  polyn)oq)hous,  and  supplied  with 
many  offshoots  (Fig.  133).  These 
cells,  which  normally  occur  in  the 
medulla  of  the  bones  of  the  foetus, 
although  not  so  large  as  in  tumors, 
have  excited  great  astonishment  by 
their  size;  they  are  the  largest  un- 
formed protoplasm  collections  that 
have  been  seen  in  man ;  they  may 
contain  thirty  or  more  nuclei,  and 
their  origin  from  a  simple  cell  by  a  series  of  transformations  is  gen- 
erally easily  followed.  These  giantrcells  occur  in  spindle-celled,  as 
well  as  in  fibro-sarcoma ;  they  occur  somewhat  smaller  sporadically, 
and  are  also  found  in  granulation  and  myxosaroomata.  They  are  most 


#^ 
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frequent  in  the  central,  less  so  in  periosteal  sarcoma,  but  I  have  seen 
them  even  in  muscJe-sarooma.     I3y  their  size  they  ocoasionallv  give 
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tho  tissue  aa  apparently  alvec^r  (Fig.  131)  structure,  and  by  soften- 
ing'  may  lead  to  formation  of  cysta  (a),  or  may  ossify  ((). 

A  peculiar  formation  from  sarcoma,  which  b  allied  to  tlio  giaut- 
cell,  although  never  growing  verj  large,  may  be  mentioned  here.     In 
a  granulation-sarcoma  of  the  dura  mater,  whioh  ac- 
cidentally fell  into  my  hands,  there  were  great  num-  j„^  u^, 
bers  of  globular,  multtnuoleated  cells,  which  were 
surrounded  with  a  membrane-like  connected  layer  of 
Bpindle-cella  (Fig.  135).    I  hazard  no  explanation  of 
these  elements,  but  suspect  that  they  are  associated 
with  the  formation  of  tufts  on  the  cerebral  i 
branes,  and  with  tufted  fibro-sarcomata,  which  Vir-  i 
chow  calls  brain-sand  tumors  (psammone),  when  they 
contain  bmn-sand.     Possibly,  these  peculiar  forma- 
tions are  aborted  excrescences  from  blood-vessels,  an 
idea  I  have  long  cherished,  and  which  is  apparently 
confirmed    by  a  recently -published   observation  of    nta 
Arndt,vho  saw  these  spheres  attached  to  vessels  by     bm  diimeicr*. 
pedicles.      Waldeyer  lately  showed  that  these  and 
allied  formations,  which  occur  especially  in  intracranial  tumors)  start 
from  the  perithelial  (adventitial)  cells  of  cerebral  vessels.     The  neo- 
plasise  belonging  here,  but  not  yet  sufficiently  analyzed  and  classified, 
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(f.)  Pigmentary  sarcoma.  Melanotic  sarcoma.  Hfdanoma.  All 
these  names  indicate  pigment  fomiatioD  Id  sarcoma.  This  pigment, 
which  is  usually  granular,  rarel;  (lifFusc,  ia  brown  or  black,  lies  almost 
always  in  the  cells,  rarely  in  the  intercellular  substance.  Part  or  the 
whole  of  the  tumor  may  be  faintly  or  distinctly  black.  Any  of  the 
above  forms  of  sarcoma  may  occasionally  be  pigmented,  but  I  have 
most  frequently  found  this  to  bo  the  case  in  the  last  form,  and  in  the 
Bpindle-celled  sarcoma.  Melanomata  develop  moat  frequently  in  the 
cutis,  especially  of  the  foot  and  hand,  but  also  on  the  head,  neck,  and 

The  arrangement  of  the  cellular  elements  in  sarcoma  depends,  on 
the  one  hand,  on  certain  directions  of  the  fibres  or  fibre-cells  in  the 
tissue  of  the  tumor;  on  the  other,  on  the  form  of  the  vascular  net- 
work ;  from  these  circumstances,  as  well  as  from  the  development  of 
giantK!clls,  or  similar  formations,  there  may  result  an  arrangement  of 
the  tissue  of  the  tumor,  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  areolar 
formation  formerly  ascribed  e.tchisive^y  to  carcinoma-tissue.  This 
should  not  astonish  you,  for  in  ciirtilagc  also  we  have  a  type  of  cavi- 
ties with  enclosed  cells,  and  also  the  net-work  of  the  lymphatic  glands, 
which  undoubtedly  belong  to  the  system  of  connective- tissue  sul^ 
■tances,  but  must  also  be  termed  alveolar  formations. 
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[To  return  a  moment  to  (d)  :  the  large  cells  found  normally 
in  the  medulla  of  fetal  bones  were  termed  by  Robin  ''my^lo- 
plazes,"  and  giant-cells,  from  their  resemblance  to  these,  have  occa- 
sionally received  the  same  name.  Giant-cells  are  often  closely  re- 
lated to  the  formation  of  vessels,  in  whose  vicinity  they  usually  lie, 
as  round  cells,  derived  from  normal  connective  tissue,  whose  pro- 
toplasm increases,  probably  at  the  expense  of  neighboring  cells,  and 
the  nuclei  multiply.  In  this  phase  of  development  they  are  true 
hiematoblasts  ;  i.  e.,  the  protoplasm  partly  changes  to  hiemoglobine, 
which  divides  up  into  red  blood-corpuscles.  The  intercellular  sub- 
stance near  the  giant-cells  becoming  fluid,  may  form  cavities  con- 
taining blood -corpuscles  (blood-cysts).  Although  giant-cells  are 
not  confined  to  the  above  tumors,  but  occur  in  spindle  and  round- 
celled  sarcoma,  yet  here  they  are  so  numerous  and  large  that  a 
variety  of  sarcoma  has  been  named  from  them.] 

The  following  forms  of  sarcoma  are  of  developed  connective 
tissue,  whose  form  depends  greatly  on  the  vessels  : 

{g.)  The  (infiltrated  and  superficial)  villous  sarcoma^  pearUtu- 
morSy  and  psammona.  As  is  well  known,  the  serous  membranes 
have  the  peculiarity  in  some  pathological  processes  of  forming 
ragged  proliferations,  whose  basis  is  connective  tissue  and  ulti- 
mately vessels,  and  whose  covering  consists  of  multiplied  and 
enlarged  endothelial  cells.  Well-developed  shreds  of  synovial 
membrane  in  arthritis  deformans,  shreddy  proliferations  of  the 
pericardium  and  endocardium  on  the  valves,  the  plexus  choroidei, 
and  the  Pacchionian  granulations  of  the  cerebral  membranes,  are 
the  types  of  this  neoplasia.  The  tumors  which  to  a  certain  extent 
may  be  regarded  as  the  highest  stages  of  development  of  this 
variety  are  only  found  in  the  membranes  of  the  brain  or  the  nerve- 
sheaths  directly  proceeding  from  it ;  some  of  these  neoplasisB  have 
a  villous  character,  at  least  exteriorly ;  others  form  compact  masses, 
the  dendritic  tissues  growing  through  each  other. 

These  tumors  form  thus  :  A  circumscribed  cellular  infiltration 
(a.  Fig.  139  a)  begins  in  the  adventitious  sheath  of  the  vessel, 
which  gives  rise  to  clubbed,  shreddy  outgrowths,  which  soon  be- 
come hyaline  or  filamentary  connective  tissue,  and  then  develop  a 
cavity  in  them,  which  gradually  unites  with  the  caliber  of  the  ves- 
sel (6).  Part  of  the  cells  assume  epithelial  forms  and  envelop  the 
above  club-shaped  neoplasias  (c).  Between  these  cell-masses  we 
find  spheres  of  flat  compressed  cells  (e),  which  in  part  become  dry 
and  under  some  conditions  even  calcareous.  Whether  the  pearl- 
tuniors  (  Vircfimc)  starting  from  the  cerebral  membranes,  which 

are  composed  of  pearly  non-vascular  nodules  from  the  size  of  a 
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millet-seed  to  a  pea,  are  composed  of  sucb  endothelial  spheres,  or 
are  true  epithelial  formations,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  decide,  as  I 
have  made  no  personal  observations,  and  there  has  been  nothing 
published  on  this  point  recently.  According  to  Virchoio'a  investi- 
gatifHis,  the  pearla  of  the  intracranial  tamors  are  composed  of  con- 


tB  irrowlaA  froia  the  wijln  of  the  veneti  . 

^  _..„....., hrlinm;  d-endotholisl  cedf  or  the  hlghett 

:  lo  be  dleilD?iil>ii<^  from  tplihi'JJal  celli :  «.  cunglomantloii  of  Dmh 
ci'llt  Inio  ■  aptaeiiul  ibape.    EudoUitlial  puarU.    Uaenlfled  400. 

nective- tissue  cells  ;  hence  they  should  be  classed  with  sarcomata. 
Thymus  pearls  are  the  physiological  examples  of  this  form,  which 
from  their  n  on -vascularity  also  hare  an  analogy  to  tubercle. 

Another  tumor  described  by  Vircfiote  and  renamed  belongs  here, 
the  ptatnmotia.  This  also  has  only  been  observed  in  the  brain  or 
in  the  orbit,  and  is  related  to  the  villous  and  to  pleiiform  aarcoma. 
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by  proliferation  of  their  endotheliam,  become  tubular,  netlike, 
snaBtomosing  structures,  full  of  small,  round,  or  irregular  cells, 
embedded  in  a  close,  fibrillar  connective  tissue.  The  cells  enlarge, 
their  borders  become  indistinct,  finally  they  so  fill  the  tube  that  its 
caliber  is  no  longer  perceptible  ;  the  nuclei  of  the  cells  originating 
from  the  endothelium  remain,  and  distinguish  the  tubuli  from  true 
epithelial  gland-tubes.  While  the  endothelium  has  increased  in 
size,  the  rest  of  the  vascular  wall  has  become  hyaline,  so  that  in  the 
tubes  there  is  a  wall  (tunica  propria)  and  a  distinct  inner  coating 
of  cells.  At  some  places  occur  irregular,  nodular,  villous  forma- 
tions, with  thick  hyaline  walls  and  cellular  contents.  Elsewhere 
from  the  byaline  sheath  papillary  offshoots  project  among  the  cells, 
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and,  in  sections,  these  appear  as  hyaline  spheres,  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  cells.  The  enveloping  cells  have  such  an  exact  epithelial 
form  as  to  be  mistaken  for  gland-tissue,  especially  if  not  highly 
magnified.  From  the  prominent  participation  of  the  vessels  in  the 
formation  of  such  sarcomata,  this  group  of  tumors  has  been  called 
"angiosarcoma"  (i.  Fig.  139  c).  These  are  not  to  be  confounded 
with  cavernous,  telangiectatic  sarcoma,  which  are  characterized  by 
very  great  vascularity. 

Tlie  hyaline  metamorphosis  sometimes  affects  also  the  cells  in 
the  tubes  ;  it  starts  from  the  nuclei,  and,  by  transformation  of  the 
protoplasm,  branched,  cactus-Iltte,  hyaline  formations  are  thus  de- 
veloped. As  the  degeneration  begins  in  the  center,  the  hyaline 
cylinders  are  often  found  enveloped  in  cells.     The  same  process  is 
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]  cell-groups  formed  by  proliferation  of  conncctive-tis- 
Bue  elements.  These  peculiar  hyaline  nodnles  and  cylinders  (Figs. 
139  o,  13&  b)  were  at  first  regarded  as  lymphatic  vessels ;  then  it 
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was  thought  the  cell-tubes  contained  gland-elements.  From  the 
hyaline  cylinders  the  tumors  were  called  "  cylindroma."  Saltler's 
investigations  first  fully  explained  the  development  of  these  tumora. 


orbit.    MiKnlll«d  aOO. 


All  observations  seem  to  show  that  the  hyaline  degeneration  is 
only  an  accident  occurring  in  certMn  varieties  of  plexiform  or  angio- 
sarooroata.] 
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Coming  now  to  the  symptoms  of  sarcoma  perceptible  to  the  naked 
eye,  we  must  first  state  that  in  most  cases  these  neoplasise  have  a 
roundish,  sharply-bounded  form,  indeed,  are  usually  distinctly  encap- 
sulated ;  this  is  a  very  important  distinguishing  mark  from  infiltrated 
carcinoma.     Sarcoma  very  rarely  appears  on  surfaces  (whether  free  or 
sac-like  membranes)  in  a  papillary  or  polypous  form ;  still,  there  are 
non-glandular  nasal  and  uterine  polypi,  also  soft  warts  on  the  skin 
and  mucous  membrane,  which,  from  their  histological  structure,  can 
only  be  classed  among  the  sarcomata.     The  consistence  and  color  of 
sarcomata  vary  so  much   that  nothing  general  can  be  said  about 
them ;  they  may  be  as  hard  as  cartilage,  or  of  gelatinous,  nearly  fluid 
consistence.     On  incision,  the  tumor  may  appear  bright  red,  white, 
yellowish,  brown,  gray,  black,  dark  red,  and  different  shades  of  all 
these  colors  may  appear  on  the  same  cut  surface,  apart  from  the  pig- 
mentation ;  this  depends  especially  on  their  vascularity,  and  on  more 
or  less  recent  extravasations  of  blood  in  the  tumor.     The  vascularity 
varies  greatly ;  sometimes  there  is  only  a  scanty  net-work  of  vessels ; 
again,  the  tumor  is  like  a  sponge,  traversed  by  cavernous  veins.     We 
must  here  mention  another  peculiarity  of  sarcoma :  it  is  occasionally 
so  white  that,  if  it  be  soft  at  the  same  time,  it  greatly  resembles 
brain-matter.   This  medullary  sarcoma  (encephaloid)  usually  has  all 
the  malignant  qualities  of  sarcoma  in  the  highest  grade,  and  is  much 
feared ;  it  may  have  any  of  the  above-described  histological  charac- 
ters.    Tumors  which  may  be  torn  up  into  bundles  in  certain  directions 
have  been  called  sarcoma  fasciculatum  (formerly  carcinoma  fascicu- 
latum).     The  anatomical  metamorphoses  that  take  place  in  sarcoma 
are  various:  the  different  modes  of  softening  predominate;  mucous 
softening,  even  to  the  formation  of  mucous  cysts,  fatty  and  cheesy 
degenerations,  are  frequent.     Ossification  is  very  common  in  sarco- 
mata connected  with  bone,  and  may  go  on  until  the  whole  tumor  is 
more  or  less  completely  transformed  to  bone.     Cicatricial  shrinkage 
scarcely  ever  occurs  in  sarcoma ;  this  is  another  important  difference 
from  carcinoma.     Ulceration  from  within  outward,  opening  out  like  a 
crater,  is  rare ;  sarcomata  of  the  cutis  ulcerate  early,  without,  however, 
causing  extensive  destruction ;  ulceration  of  hard  sarcomata  occasion- 
ally produces  well-developed  granulations. 

The  diagnosis  of  sarcoma  during  life  is  made  by  attending  to  the 
following  points:  Sarcomata  develop  with  peculiar  frequency  after 
precedent  local  irritations,  especially  after  injuries ;  cicatrices,  also, 
are  not  unfrequently  the  seat  of  these  tumors ;  black  sarcomata  may 
come  from  irritated  moles.  Skin,  muscles,  nerves,  bone,  periosteum, 
and,  more  rarely,  glands  (among  these  the  mamma  most  frequently), 
are  the  seats  of  these  tumors.     Sarcomata  are  rarest  in  children,  rare 
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between  ten  and  twenty  years,  most  frequen 
again  in  old  age.  According  to  my  observai 
affected  with  equal  frequency.  If  these  t 
or  on  nerve-trunks,  they  are  usually  painless 
the  sarcoma  be  in  the  subcutaneous  cellular 
may  be  felt  as  an  encapsulated  movable  turn 
times  rapid,  sometimes  slow ;  the  consistei 
scarcely  be  used  as  a  point  in  diagnosis. 

Course  and  prognosis.    A  sarcoma  ma 
remain  so,  and  never  return  after  operation, 
tary  or  multiple,  and  return  after  repeatec 
tumors  may  form  in  the  lungs  or  liver,  and  th 
death  in  three  months.     You  see  that  the 
greatest  malignity  may  be  united  in  this  ou< 
deed,  I  can  assure  you  that  two  sarcomata  < 
logical  qualities  (usually,  however,  with  di 
differ  entirely  in  course.     From  this  ciroums 
tions  have  been  made  to  pathological  histol( 
edged  that  the  histological  structure  of  a  t 
sponds  to  its  clinical  course ;  but  for  this  i 
anatomy  would  be  just  as  strange  as  to  bk 
certainly  distinguish  between  the  microscop 
vary,  lachrymal,  or  mucous  gland,  althougb 
parts  in  the  organism.     We  must  first  ovcrc< 
specific  anatomical  forms  for  specific  functio 
of  indications  for  prognosis  in  regard  to  i 
hereafter  speak  of  the  importance  in  this  r 
the  tumor ;  the  consistence  is  important,  fim 
prognosis  than  soft  ones ;  alveolar  forms  are  oi 
and  still  more  so  are  the  soft  granulation  anc 
which  usually  appear  in  the  medullary  form ; 
especially  dangerous,  the  firm  ones  being  less 
the  soft.     Tlie  rapidity  of  the  growth  first 
tant  for  the  prognosis ;  this  is,  moreover,  in 
ence ;  if  a  sarcoma  has  taken  four  or  five  ye 
hen's  cgg^  the  prognosis  is  not  so  bad ;  if  ii 
grown  to  the  size  of  a  fist,  it  is  very  bad. 
taken  for  a  cold  abscess ;  I  know  of  one  cas 
abdominal  walls  developed  so  rapidly  that  a 
be  furuncle.     In  a  few  months  the  patient 
mata,  and,  in  less  than  three  months  from  tb 
cumor,  she  died  from  the  disease  attacking 
however,  a  slowly-growing,  firm  sarcoma  is 
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growth,  but  tbe  reverse  of  this  never  occurs.  Usually,  earcomata 
develop  in  strong,  well-nourished,  often  in  particularly  healthy  and  hi 
persons ;  I  saw  a  medullary  sarcoma  of  the  mamma  in  a  blooming, 
strong,  healthy  girl  eighteen  years  old ;  she  died  of  sarcoma  of  the 
lungs  a  few  months  after  operation.  The  mode  of  development  of 
sarcomata  which  appear  successively  is  very  charaoteristia  The  first 
tumor  is  completely  extirpated ;  after  a  time,  in,  under,  or  near  the 
cicatrix,  a  new  tumor  appears ;  this  also  is  completely  removed ;  again, 
a  new  tumor  appears  at  the  point  of  operation,  or  at  a  slight  distance 
from  it,  and  near  it  other  new  ones ;  the  patient  begins  to  emaciate ; 
possibly  further  operations  are  not  practicable,  marasmus  occurs,  pos- 
sibly lung  or  liver  tumors,  with  their  symptoms,  develop ;  the  patient 
dies  from  suppuration  from  the  primary  tumor,  or  from  disease  of  in- 
ternal organs.  The  course  just  described  differs  from  that  of  carci- 
noma,  because  in  the  latter  continuous  recurrence  is  the  most  frequent, 
while  in  sarcoma  the  regional  predominates,  provided  the  tumor  has 
been  entirely  extirpated.  This  may  readily  be  explained  by  the  £ict 
that  the  boimds  of  infiltrated  carcinoma  are  much  more  difficult  to 
determine  than  are  those  of  encap>sulated  sarcoma :  hence,  ceteris  pari- 
biUj  the  latter  may  be  more  certainly  removed ;  if  portions  of  sar- 
coma  be  left,  of  course  there  will  be  continuous  recurrence.  After 
complete  extirpation  of  sarcoma,  years  may  elapse  before  the  regional 
recurrence,  and  sarcoma  may  always  remain  a  local  trouble  for  years, 
possibly  till  death.  I  know  one  case  of  fibro-sarcoma  of  the  back  of  the 
head,  where  it  was  twenty-three  years  from  the  development  of  the  first 
tumor  till  death  from  recurring  tumors  ;  meantime,  the  patient  was 
operated  on  five  times,  and,  on  each  occasion,  he  was  cured  for  some 
time.  From  an  old  woman  I  extirpated  a  medullary  sarcoma  (alveolar 
cancerous  form,  Fig.  138)  from  the  deltoid  muscle ;  the  wound  had 
scarcely  healed  when  a  new  sarcoma,  like  the  first,  formed  in  it ;  now 
the  woman  remained  perfectly  well  four  years,  then  a  new  tumor  came 
in  the  deltoid ;  it  was  removed  by  an  operation,  probably  imperfect, 
and  recurred  in  the  incomplete  cicatrix ;  exarticulation  of  the  arm  was 
followed  by  recurrence  in  the  pectoral  and  latissimus  muscles,  and 
death  from  sarcoma  of  the  lungs  and  pleurisy.  A  year  since,  I  extir- 
pated a  melanotic,  large-celled  sarcoma  from  the  scalp  of  an  old  man, 
from  whom  Schuh  had,  six  years  previously,  removed  a  similar  tumor; 
up  to  the  present  time  there  has  been  no  recurrence.  When  we  am- 
putate the  thigh  for  sarcoma  of  the  leg,  after  years  it  may  recur  in  the 
amputation-cicatrix,  and  be  followed  by  sarcoma  of  the  lungs.  The 
local  tendency  to  recur  could  be  explained  by  an  extensive  sprinkling 
of  seed  in  the  vicinity  of  a  tumor,  if  the  recurrences  succeeded  each 
other  rapidly,  but,  when  years  elapse  between  the  recurrences,  thia  ex« 
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planation  will  Ii&rdl}r  BDBwer,  for  it  ia  not  very  probable  thut  tumor 
cells  would  lie  quiet  in  the  tissue  for  years,  and  then  suddenly  shoot 
out  like  an  old  seed.  I  know  no  explanation  for  this  mode  of  recui^ 
rence.  The  oourse  of  the  infection  is  verj  peculiar  in  sarcoma ;  I  think 
I  was  one  of  the  Grat  to  show  that  it  is  an  essential  peculiarity  of  Bar* 
coma,  that  it  does  not  attack  the  lymphatic  glands,  or  does  so  quits 
late  in  the  disease.  The  course  of  sarcoma-infection  j^ocs  chiefly,  if 
not  exclusively,  through  the  veins — not,  as  in  carcinoma,  through  the 
lymphatio  vessels.  Sarcomata  of  the  lungs  are  mostly  of  emtmlic 
origin ;  it  seems  that  the  walls  of  the  veins  in  sarcoma  are  very  readily 
traversed  by  the  tumor-substance,  and  their  calibre  filled  with  friable 
masses  of  it,  which  tbence  pass  into  the  lungs.  The  number  of  the 
secondary  sarcomata  is  often  enormous,  the  whole  pleura  and  peri- 
tonsum  may  be  covered  with  them.  In  this  respect,  the  melanotic 
forms  almost  appear  to  dispute  the  precedence  with  the  medullar}'. 
Primary,  only  partially-pigmented  tumors  are  occasionally  followcil 


by  perfectly  black  and  also  by  perfectly  white  seoondary  tumora.    Sa^ 
Goroata  of  the  lungs  are  almost  always  of  the  granulation  variety.    lo 
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the  lirer  I  liave  seen  secondaiy,  very  beautifully  pigmented,  spindle- 
celled  sarcomata ;  tbe  fonDS  of  primary  and  secondary  sarcomata  thus 
vary  greatly. 

Topography  ofsureotna.  As  the  above  general  remarks  are  in- 
sufficient for  priictice,  we  must  study  more  accuratf-ly  different  fonsa 
of  sarcoma  iu  certain  tissues  and  in  certain  parts  of  tlie  body. 

Sarcomata  occur  quite  often  in  hollow  bones  (myeloid  tumors  or 
central  osteosarcoma),  usually  in  the  form  of  giant-celled  sarcoma; 
they  especially  attack  the  lower  jaw,  next  the  tibia,  radius,  and  ulna 
(Figs.  140  to  143).  These  tumors  often  contain  mucous  cysts  and 
spherical  or  branched  osseous  formations ;  they  are  circumscribed 
nodules,  mostly  formiDg  in  the  medullary  cavity,  which  gradually  de- 
stroy the  bone,  but  in  such  a  way  that  new  bone  is  constantly  devel- 
oped from  the  periosteum,  so  that  the  tumor,  even  if  very  large,  often 
remains  covered  entirely  or  partially  by  a  shell  of  bone ;  the  diseased 
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bone  then  appears  puficd  up  like  a  bladder,  and  the  tumor  docs  not 
altvays  cause  a  complete  solution  of  its  coniinuity.  When  these  sar- 
comata occur  in  the  lower  extremity,  they  become  very  vascular; 
numl>ers  of  smnll  traumatic  aneurisms  develop  in  them,  and  a  true 
nneiirismat  murmur  may  be  heard  in  tbem,  so  that  they  are  often  con- 
sidered and  described  as  true  bone-aneurisms.  The  cystosarcomata 
and  compound  cysls,  which  are  occasionally  seen  in  bones,  especially 
in  the  lower  jaw,  also  in  large  hollow  bones,  have  usually  developed 
from  osteosarcomata  (Fig,  144),  Central  ostcosarcomata  are  usually 
solitary,  very  rarely  ircncrally  infectious.  In  the  lower  or  upper  jaw 
they  are  apt  to  come  at  the  time  of  the  second  dentition,  rarely  at 
the  first :  in  the  lotig  bones  1  have  only  seen  them  at  middle  age ;  of 
the  tumors  called  epulis  (the  word  means  located  on  the  gums)  a 
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lof^  number  belong  to  these  giant-oelled  sarcomata ;  their  k 
OD  the  gums  is  generally  only  apparent ;  they  usually  sprini 
cavities    in  the  teeth,  and   have 
started  from  carious  roote  of  teeth. 
Some   also   call   epithelial   cancer 
epulis ;  it  is  well  either  not  to  use 
such  terms  or  to  restrict  them  by 
oertain  adjectives ;  as  sarcomatous, ' 
fibrous,  carciaoinatous  epulis,  etc 
Peripheral  osteosarcomata  or  peri- 
osteal sarcomata  (osteoid-cbondro-  J 
mata  of  Virchow)  are  quite  ma-  f 
lignant ;  they  either  have  granula- 
tion structure  vitb  osteoid  tissue  1 
as  in  oateophites,  and  are  partly   I 
ossified ;    or  they  are  very  large-   ' 
celled  myxosnrcomata,  also   part- 
ly ossified.     The  rapidity  of  the 
course  varies  greatly;    sarcomata 
of  the  lungs  have  beeu  observed 
after  them. 

Spindlc-ccllcd  sarcomata  are 
found  especially  often  in  muscles, 
fascife,  and  cutis ;  they  are  locally 
very  infectious,  and  often  return 
after  extirpation,  Myxosarcomata 
come  in  the  cutis  aad  subcutaneous 
cellular  tissue,  and  vith  the  naked 
eye  are  often  difficult  to  distin- 
guish from  oedematous  soft  fibromata.  The  nerves  also  art  rch 
often  the  seat  of  multiple  sarcoma.  The  more  rapidly  the  p 
tumors  have  grown,  and  the  more  "  medullary  "  their  appearan  : 
more  dangerous  they  are.  I  find  that  all  ages,  except  perbapt 
hood,  are  equally  disposed  to  these  tumors. 

When  sarcoma  develops  in  a  gland  it  almost  always  contain 
dtdar  elements,  which  may  be  greatly  changed  in  form,  and  s<  i 
which  may  be  newly  formed.  Hence,  pure  adenomata  (whi  : 
very  rare)  may  be  difficult  to  distinguish  from  sarcomata  that  h;  ' 
velopcd  in  glands  {adenn-saronmata).  Glands  are  by  no  means  <  : 
disposed  to  the  development  of  sarcoma :  we  shall  briefly  st 
localities  where  they  are  most  frequently  found. 

The  female  mamma,  more  than  any  other  gland,  is  subject  t- 
tumors.     Sarcomata  of  the  mamma  are  roundish,  lobular,  not  i 
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tumors  of  Gnn,  elastic  consistence ;  the  disease  may  attack  a  large  or 
small  portion  of  the  lobes  of  the  gland ;  as  a  rule,  only  one  breast  is 
attacked  and  only  at  one  point;  at  other  times,  several  small  nodules 
occur  at  the  same  time  in  one  gland.  These  tumors  grow  veiy  slowly. 
cause  no  pain ;  like  all  sarcomata,  they  are  sharply  bounded  &om  the 
healthy  parts,  hence  they  are  movable  in  the  glandular  parenchyma ; 
when  they  grow  large  (in  the  course  of  years  they  may  attain  the 
size  of  a  man's  head)  they  almost  always  form  cystosarcomata ;  in 
the  course  of  time  they  become  softer  and  cause  pain ;  ulceration  also 
occurs.  The  anatomy  of  these  tumors  has  always  excited  great  inter- 
est. As  the  glandulnr  elements,  acini  as  well  ae  excretory  ducts, 
were  found  in  them,  it  was  formerly  Hupposed  that  they  had  developed 
in  the  tumor ;  hence  lliese  tumors  were  called  partial  hypertrophies 
of  the  mamma.  I  consider  this  view  incorrect,  and  think  that,  by  ex- 
amining a  great  many  of  these  tumors,  I  have  satisfied  myself  that  pri* 
marily  and  chiefly  there  is  a  development  of  sarcoma  in  the  connective 
tissue  around  the  acini,  the  latter  being  preserved,  although  they  may 
be  changed  in  various  ways.  The  distention  of  the  gland-ducts  causea 
cysts,  at  first  slit^haped,  subsequently  more  roundish,  with    muco 
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serous  ootttenU,  whose  development  we  shall  immediately  foUow. 
Tlie  tissue  of  the  neoplasia  itself  is  usually  composed  of  small,  round, 
spindle-shaped,  rarely  of  branched  cells,  with  considerable  developed, 
fibrous,  sometimes  gelatinous  intercellular  substance.  In  some  of 
these  tumors  the  fibrous  tissue  may  be  so  prevalent  that,  in  consist- 
ence and  constitution,  the  entire  tumor  may  resemble  fibroma.  Acci- 
dental cartilaginous  and  osseous  tissue  are  occasionally  observed,  but 
ore  very  rare,  and  have  no  influence  on  the  course  of  the  disease.  If 
the  growth  of  these  tumors  were  regular  throughout,  the  excretory 
ducts  and  acini  of  the  glands  would  be  equally  enlarged  or  compressed ; 
for,  if  you  imagine  a  part  of  the  gland,  say  a  lobule,  spread  out  as  a 
surface,  and  suppose  the  basis  to  which  this  surface  is  attached  en- 
larging, the  epithelial  surface  must  also  enlarge.  But  the  glands 
may  be  reg^arded  as  surfaces  bulged  out  in  many  places,  so  that  this 
representation  is  quite  proper.  Such  a  regular  growth  in  all  parts  of 
a  gland  never  or  very  rarely  occurs ;  the  result  is,  that  firequently  only 
the  excretory  ducts  elongate  or  enlarge  much ;  this  induces  the  slit- 
shaped,  elongated  cysts,  visible  to  the  naked  eye ;  but,  by  simultane- 
ous distention  of  the  glandular  acini,  roundish  cysts  are  often  formed. 
In  this  stretching  of  the  sacculated  glandular  surface,  the  epithelium 
increases  and  develops  to  a  higher  stage,  inasmuch  as  the  small,  round 
epithelial  ceUs  of  the  acini  increase  greatly,  and  change  to  a  layered- 
cylindrical  epithelium.  The  glandular  substance  thus  altered  secretes 
a  muco-serous  liquid,  a  very  minute  portion  of  which  is  spontaneously 
evacuated  from  the  nipple,  while  most  of  it  is  retained  in  the  tumor, 
and  serves  to  dilate  the  already  distended  glandular  cavity  (retention 
and  secretion  cysts). 

Then  the  tumor«ubstance  again  grows  into  these  cysts  in  the  form 
of  lobulated,  leaf-like  proliferations  (cystosarcoma  phyUodes,  prolife- 
ruro ;  John  MoUer\  so  that  the  cut  surface  may  thus  acquire  quite  a 
complicated  appearance. 

The  reUtion  of  this  cysidevelopment  to  the  sarcoma  (the  nature 
and  course  of  the  disease  is  not  mudbi  influenced  by  the  former)  varies 
greatly  in  these,  as  in  all  cystosarcomata. 

Mammary  and  cysto  sarcomata  are  not  very  rare,  but  are  (bx  less 
frequent  than  the  cancers  of  the  breast,  which  we  shall  hereafter  men- 
tion. The  disease  is  most  frequent  in  young  married  women,  but 
also  occurs  shortly  before  puberty — ^rarely  after  the  fortieth  year  of 
life.  The  growth  of  these  tumors  is  very  slow,  and  is  painless  before 
they  become  large;  later,  however,  they  are  accompanied  by  piercing 
pains ;  as  the  tumor  may  grow  as  large  as  a  man's  head,  and  ulcerate, 
it  may  prove  very  troublesome.  Some  of  these  sarcomata  have  the 
peculiarity  of  swelling,  and  becoming  slightly  painful  shortly  before 


-md  during  menstruation.  In  this  disease,  the  genenl  health  is  not 
affected,  except  that  iu  large  ulcerated  tumors  the  patients  emaciate, 
become  aiuemic,  and  acquire  a  suffering  look.    The  course  of  tiie  di*- 
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case  may  v»ry ;  there  are  not  a  few  cnses  where  small  sarcomata  of 
the  breast,  which  perhaps  came  after  the  first  confinement,  spontane* 
ously  disappeared  in  the  course  of  time,  or  else  remained  for  the  rest 
of  life  without  doing  any  harm  ;  but  in  most  cases  these  tumors  grow 
gradually,  until  they  arc  operated  for;  if  this  is  not  done  till  late,  when 
the  tumors  hare  become  large,  and  the  women  have  attained  old  age, 
they  may  become  infectious.  In  young  girls  and  women,  when  a 
slowly-growing  sarcoma  of  the  mammary  gland  is  extirpated,  it  does 
not  usually  reappear.  If,  however,  the  sarcoma  first  appears  between 
the  thirtieth  and  fortieth  years,  we  have  to  fear  general  sarcoma  infeu- 
tion,  or  actual  transformation  to  carcinoma  by  epithelial  prolifcratiun, 
I  consider  it  advisable,  in  all  cases,  to  extirpate  these  mammarr  aar' 
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oomata  early,  as  we  never  know  exactly  wha 
be.  The  diagnosis  is  often  difficult;  small, . 
enings  may  occur  in  the  breasts  from  chronic 
during  and  after  lactation,  which  pass  o£F  spoi 
use  of  iodine.  We  often  have  to  decide  fron 
case  is  one  of  chronic  inflammation  which  m 
tumor.  Even  the  most  accurate  anatomical  e 
avail,  for  young  sarcoma-tissue  cannot  be  dis 
matory  neoplasia.  This  is  another  case  wher 
chronic  inflammatory  neoplasias  and  tumors 
drawn. 

A  second  organ,  in  which  adeno-sarcoma  £ 
the  salivary  gland.     The  tumors  that  form  hei 
and  elastic,  are  tolerably  movable  and  grow  ^ 
in  the  parotid  more  frequently  than  in  the  s 
very  rarely  in  the  sublingual.    As  seen  by  the 
cal  characteristics  vary  greatly  ;  the  tumor  is  al 
by  a  capsule,  which  is  very  intimately  connects 
The  substance  of  the  tumor  may  be  of  pulpy, 
consistence,  it  may  be  ossiBed,  or  calcified ; 
of  briny,  gelatinous,  or  serous  fluid.    Histologic 
tumors  shows  that  their  softer  parts  consist  of  i 
cells,  sometimes  with  a  slight,  again,  with  a  1 
or  cartilaginous  intercellular  substance;  then 
gland-tubes.     In  rare  cases,  the  tumor  consist 
cartilage,  but  very  frequently  there  is  some  sarc 
These  tumors  may  develop  from  the  time  of 
year ;  they  grow  very  slowly  and  painlessly, 
when  they  do  not  form  till  middle  age.     Altl 
grade,  small  tumors  (say  as  large  as  an  egg)  o\ 
growing  late  in  life.     If  these  tumors  be  exti 
iients,  as  a  rule,  they  do  not  return.    But  latei 
after  extirpation,  and  return  so  quickly,  tha 
deeper  in  the  neck,  and  finally  become  inaccei 
neighboring  lymphatic  glands  of  the  neck  are  i 
assumes  the  character  of  carcinoma ;  the  adcno- 
of  the  gland.     General  development  of  sarcor 
from  these  tumors.     From  the  course  above  dt 
the  rule  of  removing  these  tumors  early  in  youn 
ones  of  not  being  too  hasty  about  extirpation, 
to  be  feared,  while  occasionally  the  primarj'  tui 
somata  of  the  salivary  gland  are  not  frequent 
mata  and  myxo-chondromata  occasionally  devc 
ipembrane. 
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9.— LYMPHOMATA. 

These  oeoplasiae  are  very  difficult  to  define  accurately.  According 
to  the  mode  of  development  we  may  assume  a  secondary  inflammatory 
swelling  of  the  lymph-glands  from  infection,  and  an  idiopathic  hypei^ 
plasia.  In  diseases  from  the  most  varied  causes,  the  lymphatic  gluids 
almost  always  present  a  similar  appearance ;  they  are  enlarged,  more 
succulent,  firmer  than  normal.  The  microscopic  examination  of  lym- 
phoma shows  the  following  appearances,  if  made  from  a  hardened, 
properly-prepared  specimen :  All  the  ceUular  elements  are  multiplied 
and  enlarged ;  the  lymph-cells  in  the  alveoli,  the  connective-tissue 
cells  of  the  trabeculae,  the  capsules  of  the  alveoli  and  the  net-work ; 
thus,  the  structure  of  the  gland  is  gradually  lost  entirely ;  the  whole 
organ  becomes  a  mass  of  lymph-cells,  although  a  fine  net-work  is  gen- 
erally preserved,  into  which  the  hard  connective  tissue  of  the  capsule 
and  of  the  trabecular  is  also  transformed,  while  the  blood-vessels  are 
preserved,  and  their  walls  greatly  thickened  (Fig,  148) ;  the  cellular 
infiltration  may  be  so  great,  that  an  exact  distinction  between  lym- 
phoma and  glio-sarcoma  (Fig.  148)  may  be  impossible  at  some  points. 
Usually  there  are  glands  of  various  sizes,  and  we  find  the  large  ones 
of  the  same  structure  as  the  smaller.  Neither  the  macroscopic  nor 
microscopic  appearances  will  determine  exactly  the  causes  of  the 
hyperplasia,  whether  it  be  idiopathic  or  due  to  chronic  inflammation ; 
we  can  only  say,  in  general,  that  glands  much  enlarged  by  chronic 
inflammation  more  fr^uently  contain  abscesses  and  caseous  foci  than 
those  which  are  apparently  idiopathic  hyperplasia.  Perhaps  I  am  too 
conscientious  in  using  the  term  *^  idiopathic  disease  of  the  lymphatic 
glands ;  '^  for  in  many  of  these  cases  we  can  discover  no  peripheral  irri- 
tation, although  many  things  speak  in  favor  of  the  disease  of  the 
glands  being  secondary ;  it  is  possible  that  slight,  temporary  inflam- 
mations have  existed,  that  have  excited  disease  of  the  glands,  and 
have  disappeared  before  the  aflection  of  the  glands  has  shown  itself 
We  formerly  spoke  of  a  similar  secondary  plastic  process  in  the  lym- 
phatic glands,  after  the  primary  peripheral  irritation  had  ceased,  as 
being  a  chief  symptom  of  scrofula ;  hence  we  might  term  lymphomata 
as  typical  scrofulous  tumors  (scrofulous  sarcoma,  J9.  van  Xangenbeck), 
[iCt  us  study  them  further,  anatomically  and  clinically. 

For  a  long  time  the  glands  preserve  their  kidney-shape  till  finally, 
as  they  continue  to  grow,  this  also  is  lost,  and  the  adjacent  glandular 
tiunors  unite  to  form  a  lobulated  mass.  To  the  naked  eye,  the  extix^ 
pated  tumors  appear  roundish,  oval,  or  kidney-shaped ;  on  section, 
they  are  of  a  light,  grayish-yellow  color,  which,  on  exposure,  diangei* 


to  a  yellowish-rRi].  These  tumors  are  finn  and  elaatio;  they  are  eaail; 
diagnosed,  from  their  locality.  All  lymphatic  glands  are  not  equally 
disposed  to  this  disease ;  the  most  fr^uently  affected  are  the  cervical 
either  on  one  ur  both  sides ;  more  rarely  the  axillary  and  inguinal, 
most  rarely  the  abdominal  and  bronchial.  These  tumors  are  hardly 
ever  congenital,  but  they  may  occur  from  the  first  to  the  sixtieth  year, 
although  they  are  most  frequent  between  the  eighth  and  tweutieth, 
Not  uii frequently,  hyperplasia  of  the  lymphatic  glands  is  multiple ; 
but  only  one  or  a  few  glands  in  the  neck  may  be  affected ;  if  this  be 
the  case,  the  tendency  to  such  neoplasia  runs  out  in  the  course  of 
time,  while  the  tumors  which  have  grown  painlessly,  and  continued 
free  from  pain,  have  their  growth  arrested,  and  may  be  carried  till 
death.  In  rare  cases,  the  new  formation  appears  almost  at  the  same 
time  in  all  the  lymphatic  glands  of  cue  or  both  sides  of  the  neck,  bo 
that  the  latter  is  thickened,  and  the  movementa  of  the  head  are  much 
impeded  ;  if  these  tumors  continue  to  grow,  they  finally  compress  the 
trachea  aud  cause  death  by  suffocation ;  but  even  in  these  severe  cases 
there  is  occasionally  a  spontaneous  arrest  of  the  disease,  and  then  even 
large  timaors  of  this  kind  maybe  successfully  extirpated;  some  of 
these  glands,  too,  are  finally  destroyed  by  ulceration  and  caseous  de- 
generation. 

The  worst  cases  are  those  where  the  tumors  quickly  grow  to  large 
meduUary  tttmori  (not  unfrequently  under  the  form  of  &sctculated 
medullary  fungi),  and  where  the  neighboring  tissue  is  also  changed 
to  lymphoma.  Patientewithsuchtumorsrarelyescape;  ana?mia comes 
OD,  the  nutrition  is  impaired,  and  hypertrophy  of  the  spleen  may 
appear,  and  the  patient  die  of  excessiTe  aniemia  and  marasmas. 

[These  malignant  lymphomata  are  to  be  regarded  as  true  medul- 
lary sarcoma  of  the  lymph-glands.     But,  in  regard  to  the  nomen- 
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clature  of  tumors  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  we  find  great  confasion, 
chiefly  induced  by  the  expression  lymphoBarcoma.  For  while,  by 
this  term,  some  understand  sarcomata,  whose  structure  is  like  that 
of  lymphatic  glands,  others  mean  all  primary  tumors  of  these 
glands,  no  matter  what  is  their  structure,  if  their  course  resembles 
that  of  sarcoma.  Hence  I  would  strike  out  the  name  lymphosar- 
coma, and  call  tumors  with  sarcoma  formation,  which  develop  in 
the  lymph-glands,  sarcoma  of  the  lymphatic  glands.  The  name 
lymphoma  would  remain  for  hyperplasia  of  these  glands,  whether 
due  to  increase  of  lymph-elements,  or  to  their  enlargement.  At 
first,  sarcomata  of  the  lymph-glands  are  like  true  lymphomata,  ana- 
tomically and  clinically.  But  they  differ  from  malignant  lympho- 
mata, because  the  growing  tumor  quickly  bursts  the  gland-capsule, 
and  attacks  the  surrounding  parts,  becoming  adherent  to  them,  and 
not  unfrequently  causing  ulceration  and  extensive  destruction  of 
the  skin. '  They  are  most  prone  to  recurrence,  and  belong  to  the 
most  dangerous  form  of  tumors.  Quite  lately  I  have  seen  several 
cases  where  metastatic  tumors,  with  alveolar,  round-celled  sarcoma 
structure,  were  found  in  the  lungs  and  spleen. 

Besides  these  malignant  sarcomata  of  the  lymph-glands,  there 
are  malignant  lymphomata  {Billroth),  which,  in  another  way,  are 
scarcely  less  dangerous,  though  not  possessing  all  the  clinical  pe- 
culiarities of  malignant  tumors — ^among  others,  unlimited  tendency 
to  spread,  and  consequent  destruction  of  organs.  These  tumors 
are  true  hyperplasias  of  the  lymph-glands,  the  proliferation  of  the 
elements  attacking  a  group  of  glands  at  once,  but  remaining  limited 
to  the  glands,  so  that  the  capsule  is  not  ruptured  or  the  neighbor- 
ing parts  attacked.  The  glands  first  attacked  grow  to  a  tumor 
composed  of  several  nodules,  which  is  at  first  painless.  Then  an 
adjacent  group  is  attacked,  and  the  disease  spreads  to  the  other 
side  of  the  body,  and,  finally,  to  the  mediastinal  and  retroperitoneal 
glands.  Occasionally,  by  this  time,  the  patient's  general  condition 
has  suffered  ;  the  skin  is  pale,  the  body  emaciated,  there  is  OBdema 
of  the  limbs ;  later,  they  cough,  have  hectic,  and  severe  pain  in 
some  of  the  tumors,  and  finally  die  from  general  exhaustion,  bloody 
diarrhoea,  cough,  with  purulent  expectoration,  etc.  But  this  result 
is  not  the  rule  ;  some  patients,  especially  old,  strong  men,  have  ma- 
lignant lymphoma,  and,  in  spite  of  enormous  development  of  the 
tumors,  maintain  good  general  condition.  They  may  suffer  solely 
from  displacement  and  compression  of  the  larynx  and  trachea,  and 
it  is  astonishing  what  patients  can  stand  in  this  way,  when  the  com- 
pression comes  on  gradually.  Usually  these  patients  die  suddenly 
from  suffocation,  often  after  severe  exertion,  like  goitre  patienta. 
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On  aatopsy,  we  usually  find  sereral  groups  of  glands,  but  some- 
times only  those  of  one  side  of  the  neck,  immensely  enlarged ; 
similar  tumors  are  found  in  the  mediastinum  and  abdomen.  But 
sometimes  true  lymphoma  nodules  are  found  in  the  internal  organs, 
in  the  lungs,  spleen,  liver,  kidneys,  and  even  in  the  spongy  bones, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  metastases.  These  tumors  are  classed 
as  hard  or  soft,  according  to  their  consistence ;  the  former  are  a 
higher  form  of  development  than  the  latter,  but  the  two  are  dis- 
tinctly characterized  from  the  start :  the  soft  have  a  gray-red- 
dish medullary  appearance,  the  hard  are  pure  white  or  grayish- 
white,  like  fibroma.  The  same  difference  b  found  in  the  metastatic 
tumors. 

In  the  soft  as  in  the  hard  lymphomata,  the  lymph-vessels  are 
permeable  ;  in  the  former  they  are  even  easy  to  inject.  The  general 
structure  of  the  gland  is  preserved ;  in  the  channel,  large,  multi- 
nucleated, often  giant  cells,  are  found.  In  the  hard  forms,  the 
reticulum  particularly  is  thickened  and  changed  to  sclerosed  con- 
nective tissue  ;  in  the  soft,  there  is  mostly  new  formation  of  lymph- 
cells  and  dilatation  of  the  framework.  The  disease  usually  begins 
in  the  cervical  glands  of  one  side,  and  sometimes  remains  limited 
there.  Not  unfreqaently  the  glands  of  the  throat  and  of  the  ton- 
sils are  attacked,  and  early  cause  difficulties  of  swallowing  and 
respiration.  More  rarely  the  affection  begins  in  the  axilla ;  least 
often  in  the  groin.  Sometimes  a  slight  irritation  is  the  exciting 
cause,  as,  in  one  patient,  a  bee-sting  on  the  hand  started  an  acute 
lymphangitis  and  adenitis  of  the  axillary  glands  ;  this  latter  did  not 
subside,  but  grew  like  a  tumor.  In  other  cases  a  slight  glandular 
swelling  is  caused  by  an  irritation  continued  several  months  ;  sud- 
denly the  glands  begin  to  grow  rapidly,  and  neighboring  groups  are 
attacked.  Usually  there  is  no  perceptible  cause.  Scrofulous  per- 
sons, in  whom  chronic  glandular  hyperplasia  is  so  common,  are  not 
disposed  to  malignant  lymphoma ;  hence,  we  may  decide  against 
the  disease  being  of  this  nature,  if  we  find  the  marks  of  scrofula. 
No  age  is  exempt — it  occurs  in  children  of  a  few  months  or  in  per- 
sons sixty  years  old  ;  but  healthy-looking  persons,  in  early  puberty, 
seem  most  prone.  Some  cases  had  been  preceded  by  intermittent 
fever  that  had  left  no  sequelae. 

The  great  resemblance  of  malignant  lymphoma  to  so-called 
leucaemia  lymphatica,  in  which  also  there  are  tumors  of  the  spleen 
and  other  organs,  has  often  been  observed,  and  the  affection  has 
been  called pseudoleuccemia  {lyotisseau).  But  the  two  diseases  are 
distinct  in  the  structure  of  the  hyperplastic  glands.  A  more  im- 
portant point  is  the  absence,  in  maligpiant  lymphoma,  of  the  char- 
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acteristic  of  leucaBmia  ;  L  e.,  increase  of  the  white  corpuscles.  In 
the  last  stages  of  pseudoleucsemia,  as  in  marasmus  from  any  cause, 
the  proportion  of  colorless  corpuscles  is  increased,  but  never  so 
markedly  as  in  leucsBmia  proper.  Moreover,  patients  with  the 
latter  disease  are  ailing  from  its  commencement  or  even  before; 
while  those  with  malignant  lymphoma,  even  when  the  tumors  are 
large,  are  usually  strong  and  feel  well.  The  disease  is  local.  When, 
in  some  cases,  there  is  marked  leucocythsBmia,  it  is  probably  due  to 
special  pathological  conditions ;  for  instance,  from  the  growth  of 
the  tumor  into  the  axillary  vein,  etc.  In  true  leucaemia,  also,  the 
medulla  of  the  bones  is  implicated,  while  in  malignant  lymphoma 
it  is  not. 

There  are  other  hyperplasias  of  the  gland  that  can  neither  be 
termed  chronic  scrofulous  lymphadenitis  nor  secondary  glandular 
swellings.  Of  course,  we  do  not  mean  those  glandular  enlarge* 
ments  near  a  neoplasia,  or  their  symptomatic  enlargements.  These 
tumors  have  the  formation  of  hypertrophied  glands,  but  no  sup- 
purative or  caseous  degeneration  ;  they  are  movable,  painless, 
hard,  isolated  ;  they  usually  grow  in  the  neck,  perhaps  to  the  size 
of  a  hen's  egg — so  that  we  might  suspect  malignant  lymphoma ; 
but  their  growth  ceases  suddenly,  and  other  groups  do  not  become 
diseased,  and  the  tumors  remain  stationary  ;  if  removed,  they  do 
not  return. 

From  the  above,  you  see  the  prognosis  varies.  In  the  com- 
mencement you  can  never  tell  what  will  become  of  a  lymphatic- 
gland  tumor.  Rapid  growth  and  adhesion  to  the  surrounding  parts 
and  skin  indicates  development  of  the  most  malignant  medullary 
sarcoma,  and  a  very  active  course.  If  several  groups  of  glands  en- 
large, even  if  there  is  malignant  lymphoma,  a  fatal  result  is  certain; 
but  the  duration  of  the  disease  depends  on  the  rapidity  of  the 
growth,  and  the  complications  caused  by  the  location  of  the  tumor 
and  the  extension  to  internal  organs.  The  softer  forms  seem  to 
grow  more  rapidly,  and  to  cause  more  metastases  ;  young  persons 
and  those  in  whom  the  disease  is  extensive  at  the  start  die  sooner 
than  persons  beyond  forty  years.  Cases  with  rapid  growth  usually 
die  within  two  years ;  others,  probably  the  majority,  last  four  or 
five  years.  Malignant  lymphomata  furnish  a  large  proportion  of 
mediastinal  tumors,  which  cause  the  most  varied  symptoms,  and 
always  prove  fatal  in  three  or  four  years. 

Of  all  the  lymphomata,  the  only  ones  free  from  danger  are  the 
last-mentioned,  simple  hyperplasiae,  enlargement  of  single  glands 
not  going  beyond  a  certain  size,  which  may  remain  stationary  for 
life,  and  do  not  suppurate  or  become  caseous.   This  affection  begins 
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at  the  commencement  of  puberty  or  sooner ;  after  the  thirtieth  year 
all  such  tumors  are  suspicious. 

The  treatment  of  the  above  diseases  at  first,  until  we  are  sure  it 
is  not  a  scrofulous  swelling  of  the  gland,  is  internal — such  as  cod- 
liver  oil,  brine-baths,  and  preparations  of  iodine,  unless  it  is  contra- 
indicated  ;  with  commencing  antemia,  iron  is  indicated  alone,  or 
combined  with  iodine.  In  rare  cases  under  this  treatment,  recent 
lymph-tumor^  recede.  I/Ucke  made  parenchymatous  injections  of 
tincture  of  iodine  with  good  effect ;  according  to  my  experience, 
the  tumors  are  thus  diminished,  but  chiefly  by  the  formation  of 
abscesses  which  are  opened,  and  the  resulting  cicatrices  contract.  I 
have  rarely  seen  disappearance  of  the  tumor  by  absorption  without 
suppuration.  The  same  is  true  of  the  constant  current.  Of  exter- 
nal remedies,  mercury  has  almost  no  effect ;  painting  with  tincture 
of  iodine  is  most  efficacious  ;  it  sometimes  causes  periadenitic  swell- 
ing, adhesion  of  the  glands  to  each  other  and  to  the  skin,  so  that 
subsequent  extirpation  may  be  difficult.  JSaum  has  tried  continued 
compression  by  a  special  apparatus ;  this  requires  time,  and  is  rarely 
effectual.  If  it  is  a  case  of  simple,  long-stationary  sweUing  of  the 
lymphatic  glands,  it  is  best  to  extirpate  them  all,  or  at  least  the 
larger  ones.  In  malignant  It/mphoma^  in  some  cases  Fbwler*8  solu- 
tion of  arsenic  has  proved  effectual,  by  parenchymatous  injection 
and  internally,  in  increasing  doses  till  symptoms  of  poisoning. 
Under  this  treatment,  large  tumors,  even  in  the  chest  and  abdo- 
men, receded  in  a  few  weeks,  usually  with  severe  fever.  We  begin 
the  treatment  with  ten  drops  of  Fowler^s  solution  internally,  and  in- 
ject two  drops  into  the  tumor  every  day  ;  every  third  day  the  inter- 
nal dose  should  be  increased  by  two  drops  ;  the  injections  shonld 
be  given  in  different  glands,  and  gradually  increased  to  four  or  six 
drops.  If  symptoms  of  poisoning  occur,  the  doses  should  be  re- 
duced, but  never  suddenly  withdrawn.  I  have  seen  many  aston- 
ishing results  from  arsenic  treatment,  even  in  cases  of  recurrence, 
but  no  permanent  cures.  In  sarcoma  of  the  lymphatic  glands 
arsenic  is  much  leas  useful ;  but  in  simple  glandular  hyperplasia 
injections  are  beneficial. 

In  the  "Wiener  medicinische  Wochenschrift,"  1871,  No.  14, 
Billroth  published  about  the  first  successful  case  of  treatment  by 
arsenic.  A  woman  forty  years  old  was  sick  for  ten  months  with 
the  glands  of  the  axilla,  neck,  and  groin  as  large  as  an  egg  or  a  fist. 
Quinine  was  ineffectual,  but  after  using  Fowler^s  solution  of  arsenic 
for  a  fortnight  the  glands  had  begun  to  diminish  in  size,  and  at  the 
end  of  two  months,  when  dismissed  from  treatment,  there  remained 
only  a  gland  as  large  as  a  filbert  on  the  neck. 
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Winiwarter  reports  five  other  cases,  in  three  of  which  there  was 
no  benefit ;  in  one  the  glands  disappeared  rapidly,  but  the  patient 
died  from  inflammation  induced  by  the  removal  of  a  small  gland 
from  the  neck  for  the  purpose  of  verifying  the  diagnosis  ;  one  case 
was  still  under  treatment. 

In  the  commencement  of  the  treatment  the  remedy  was  well 
borne  ;  the  first  sign  of  its  action  on  the  glands  was  that  they  be- 
came softer,  and  after  eight  or  ten  days  were  almost^  always  pain- 
ful. Subsequently,  when  the  treatment  was  successful,  the  glands 
rapidly  became  smaller,  and  at  the  same  time  harder  and  gradually 
less  sensitive.  In  one  case  there  were  inflammation  and  suppuration 
of  the  tumors. 

Operating  is  of  no  use  in  malignant  lymphoma.  Recurrence  is 
usually  so  rapid,  that  operations  cannot  keep'pace  with  it,  and,  after 
numerous  operations,  the  patients  die  sooner  than  if  left  alone ;  it 
would  only  be  advisable  where  disease  of  a  few  glands  had  run  its 
course.  But  we  often  have  to  make  partial  extirpation,  on  account 
of  difficulty  of  respiration  due  to  tumors  in  the  tonsils  and  neck 
near  the  trachea. 

In  sarcoma  of  the  lymph-glands,  in  the  early  stages,  we  may 
operate,  and  effect  at  least  temporary  benefit.] 

The  operation  itself  will  be  well  borne  in  cases  where  the 
glands  may  be  isolated,  and  still  preserve  their  capsules.  I  have  ex- 
tirpated (or  rather  dug  out  with  my  finger)  twenty  or  more  isolated 
glands  from  the  neck  of  the  same  patient  without  subsequent  recur* 
rence ;  but  when  the  glands  unite  to  one  mass,  and  are  soft,  it  is  on 
the  one  hand  a  sign  of  rapid  growth,  and  local  recurrence  may  be  oer> 
tainly  expected ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  will  greatly  increase  the  difll- 
culty  of  operation.  Sometimes  lymphomata,  developing  deep  in  the 
neck  in  young,  otherwise  healthy  persons,  grow  behind  the  jaw  into 
the  throat  and  implicate  the  tonsils  and  pharynx ;  they  usually  soon 
prove  fatal ;  the  operations  that  might  relieve  them  are  so  dangerous 
that  they  rarely  prolong  life. 

Of  the  other  glands,  which,  according  to  recent  observations,  are 
to  be  classed  in  the  lymphatic-gland  system,  the  tonsils  alone  are 
subject  to  hyperplastic  disease ;  but  this  hypertrophy  of  the  tonsils 
which  is  common,  and  in  children  and  young  persons  is  quite  fr^ 
quent,  more  resembles  chronic  inflammatory  secondary  swelling  of  the 
Ijnnphatic  glands ;  it  is  usually  the  result  of  chronic  catarrh  of  the 
pharynx,  while  the  reverse  is  often  falsely  considered  to  be  the  case, 
namely,  that  the  hypertrophied  tonsils  are  the  cause  of  the  pharyngeal 
catarrh  ;  hence,  in  such  cases,  extirpation  does  nothing  for  the  chief 
trouble,  the  frequent  inflammations  of  the  throat. 
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Hypertrophy  of  the  thymtu  gland  does  occur,  but  is  rare.  The 
analogous  diseases  of  Pejer's  glands  and  the  spleen  have  no  special 
Interest  in  surgery. 

Lymphoma  also  occurs  in  tissues  which  do  not  belong  to  the  lym- 
phatic glands.  I  class  as  lymphomata  all  those  medullary  tumors, 
usually  soft,  in  which,  by  hardening  and  preparation,  we  may  see  a 
net-work  analogous  to  that  of  the  lymphatic  glands.  In  this  sense,  I 
have  seen  lymphomata  of  the  upper  jaw,  scapula,  oeUular  tissue,  eye, 
etc. ;  tumors  whose  structure  frequently  can  only  be  imperfectly  dis- 
tinguished from  granulation  sarcoma  (especially  from  Virchau>*s  glio- 
sarcoma),  and  which  form  their  ordinary  medullary  consistency,  are 
briefly  called  ^  medullary  fungi**  According  to  my  experience,  the 
mixture  of  the  above  forms  has  no  special  prognostic  significance,  as 
these  tumors  are  alike  malignant  and  infectious ;  but  the  importance 
of  the  most  accurate  examination  of  these  tumors  should  not  on  this 
account  be  limited  or  undervalued ;  during  the  last  ten  years  we  have 
learned  interesting  and  important  clinical  differences  for  the  more  ac- 
curate distinction  between  sarcoma  and  carcinoma.  Ten  years  ago 
we  could  not  have  spoken  as  decidedly  about  sarcoma  and  lymphoma 
as  we  now  may.  What  we  now  include  under  ''lymphomata'*  were 
formerly  treated  of  partly  under  glandular  hyperplasia,  partly  as  sar- 
comata, partly  as  medullary  fiingL 
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10.  Ihpilhmaia,^l\,  Admomaia.-^l^  Ofd%  amd  (^y^ifoiMata.— FolUouUr  CysU  of  the 
Skin  and  Maooua  Membranet.~Neoplastio  Cysts.— OjaU  of  the  Thyroid  Gland.— 
Ovarian  CyaU.~Blood-Oyata. 

10.  PAPILLOMATA-PAPILLAKY  HYPEBTBOPHY. 

HrmBKri-o  we  have  spoken  exclusively  of  new  formations  from  the 
series  of  connective-tissue  substances,  muscles  and  nerves.  We  now 
pass  to  the  neoplasia  of  true  epithelium,  derived  from  the  upper  and 
lower  germ-layer  of  the  embrya 

The  epitheliums  form  a  great  part  of  two  normal  tissues,  namely, 
of  the  papillae  (tufts,  intestinal  villi),  and  of  the  glands;  the  former 
are  wavy  or  finger-like  elevations,  the  latter  pouched  or  cylindrical 
sinkings  in  of  the  membranes,  which  the  epithelial  covering  acciuately 
follows.  Both  give  the  physiological  paradigms  for  certain  forms  of 
tumors,  of  which  we  shall  mention  the  purely  hyperplastic  forms  of 
the  first  aeries^  papilhma^  and  those  of  the  second  series,  (Mdenoma. 
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Both  are  accompanied  by  correaponding  coonective-tiBSue  and  ras- 
Tular  net^lasia. 

Homy  papiUomata  come  exclusively  in  the  cutis,  rarely  in  the 
walls  of  sebaceous  cyste.     We  may  diatinguish  two  chief  fonns : 

(a.)  Wartt.  Anatomically  these  consist  of  an  excessive  growth  is 
length  and  thickness  of  the  papilla  The  epidermis  on  these  abnor 
mally  large  papillae  homifies  in  the  form  of  small  rods,  of  which  eveiy 
wart  is  composed,  as  you  may  readily  see  with  the  naked  eye  (Fig. 
149),  These  warts  which,  without  any  known  cause,  appear  espo- 
cially  often  on  the  hands  in  great  numbers,  are  rarely  larger  than  len- 
tils or  peas, 

fia.  u«. 


a,  loDgltudliud  KcHon ;  b,  etuu  uctlaD.   HagDlSed  30  < 


(b.)  Somy  excrescences  are  to  some  extent  large  warts ;  the  efM- 
dermis  of  the  enlarged  papilla  adheres  to  a  firm  substance,  which  in< 
creases  enormously,  so  that  the  horn,  whether  it  be  straight  or  twisted, 
may  grow  to  three  or  four  inches  or  more.  Although  externally  these 
boms  greatly  resemble  those  of  some  animals,  their  anatomical  struck 
ure  is  different,  for  the  latter  always  haVe  a  basis  of  bone.  Homy 
excrescences  are  of  a  dirty-brown  color ;  they  occur  chiefly  on  the 
face  and  scalp,  but  may  also  come  on  the  penis  and  otber  parts  of  the 
body,  and  occasioruUly  they  grow  firom  atheroma^yste^ 

The  development  of  warts  and  homy  excrescences  is  evidently  due 
to  a  general  tendency  of  the  skin  that  way.  This  is  chiefly  evident 
from  the  fact  that  as  many  as  twenty  or  thirty  warts  often  occur  on 
the  hands,  especially  of  children  shortly  before  puberty.  Irritating  ex- 
terna] influences,  affecting  the  hands  particularly,  apparently  combine 
with  the  fact  that  the  epidermis  on  the  hands  is  normally  very  thiclc 
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mucous  membranes,  especially  on  the  portio  vaginalis,  more  rarely  in 
the  rectal  and  nasal  mucous  membrane.  According  to  the  surgical 
nomenclature  hitherto  in  use,  they  come  in  the  category  of  mucous 
polypi.  They  are  often  complicated  tumors,  in  which  proliferation 
and  ectasia  of  the  glands,  formation  of  sarcomatous  intermediate  sub- 
stance, and  papilloma,  all  go  together.  They  are  mostly  pedunculated 
tumors;  occasionally  a  large  surface  of  mucous  membrane  becomes 
diseased  at  the  same  time. 

These  papiUomata  are  rarely  infectious,  but  they  sometimes  recur 
after  extirpation.  The  extensive  papiUomata  that  occasionally  occur 
in  the  laiynx  in  children  are  perhaps  always  of  syphilitic  origin. 

I  formerly  called  tumors  with  papillary  formation,  which  developed 
from  vitreous  mucous  tissue,  cylindromata  /  but  this  formation  is  not 
so  characteristic  as  I  formerly  supposed ;  it  occurs  both  in  sarcomatous 
and  carcinomatous  tumors.  Fibromatous  and  sarcomatous  papills 
may  develop  on  the  inner  surface  of  cysts. 


11.  ADENOMATA— PABTIAL  GLANDULAB  HYPEBTBOPHY. 

New  formation  of  genuine,  regularly-developed  glands  or  parts 
of  glands  is  not  frequent,  although  we  shall  hereafter  learn  that,  in 
cancer,  incomplete  development  of  glands  is  one  of  the  most  common 
forms  of  neoplasia. 

Although  sarcoma  of  the  mamma  was  often  spoken  of  as  partial 
h3rperplasia  of  the  gland,  because  glands  were  found  in  it,  of  late  it 
has  appeared  doubtful  whether  gland-acini  were  really  developed  in 
the  tumors  formerly  described  as  adenosarcoma  (page  731) ;  from  my 
own  observations,  I  must  consider  true  adenoma  of  the  breast  aa 
very  rare ;  I  have  only  seen  it  once,  it  was  then  in  a  tubidar  form. 
Fbrater^jidL  others,  however,  describe  acinous  adenoma  of  the  mamma; 
on  account  of  this  rarity,  not  much  can  be  said  about  the  prognosis 
of  these  tumors,  which  usually  remain  smalL  They  are  generally  con- 
sidered as  entirely  benignant ;  but,  on  anatomical  grounds,  it  seems 
to  me  probable  that  they  cannot  differ  so  much  in  prognosis  from 
carcinoma. 

So  far  as  my  investigations  go,  the  so-caUed  hypertrophy  of  the 
prostate  is  never  accompanied  by  development  of  adenoma,  but  onlv 
by  ectasia  of  the  acini  and  epithelial  hyperplasia ;  the  frequently-ob- 
served enlargement  of  this  gland  depends  essentiaUy  on  dififiise  or 
nodular  myoma  (page  704). 

The  glands  of  the  skin  and  some  mucous  membranes  may  also  give 
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the  female  urethra,  the  8>called  urethral  caruncles.  The  latter  neo* 
plasias  consist  solely  of  oedematous  and  gelatinous  connective  tissue, 
with  an  epithelial  covering.  Most  mucous  polypi  of  the  nares,  laige 
intestine,  and  especially  of  the  rectum,  consist  to  a  great  extent  of 
elevated  and  also  newly-formed  glands  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
whose  closed  ends  sometimes  dilate  to  mucous  cysts.  Hence,  in  the 
anatomical  system,  according  to  the  glands  they  contain,  mucous 
polypi  may  be  classed  among  pure  adenoma  (as  rectal  mucous  polypi 
in  children),  among  adeno-saroomata  (many  nasal  mucous  polypi), 
among  oedematous  fibromata,  or,  lastly,  among  the  myxosarcomata. 
The  predisposition  to  mucous  polypi  reaches  from  infancy  to  the  fiftieth 
year.  In  children  the  disease  is  limited  to  the  rectum  and  large  intes- 
tine, where  sometimes  one,  sometimes  several  tumors  of  the  same  sort 
develop,  but  the  latter  occurs  even  oftener  in  adults  than  in  children. 
From  puberty  till  about  the  thirtieth  year,  it  affects  chiefly  the  nasal 
mucous  membrane ;  sometimes  giving  rise  to  single  polypi,  again,  to 
proliferations  in  both  sides  of  the  nose ;  the  latter  is  the  more  frequent. 
Toward  the  thirtieth  year,  mucous  polypi  of  the  uterus  occur ;  under 
some  circumstances  they  may  change  to  cancer.  In  all  of  these 
polypi  there  is  a  great  tendency  to  recurrence,  especially  in  those  of 
the  nose,  which  often  do  not  cease  growing  till  they  have  been  re* 
moved  three  or  four  times.  Generally,  in  the  course  of  years^  the 
disposition  to  these  new  formations  ceases  spontaneously,  and  they 
cease  to  recur,  or  the  smaller  ones  even  cease  to  grow,  as,  for  instance, 
in  the  uterus.  Microscopic  examination  of  these  tumors  may  give 
some  clew  to  the  prognosis,  inasmuch  as  those  tumors  which  consist 
entirely  of  oedematous  connective  tissue  have  far  less  tendency  to  re- 
cur than  those  which  consist  of  tissue  analogous  to  inflammatory  new 
formation ;  lastly,  in  some  cases  anatomical  examination  alone  can 
prevent  mistaking  them  for  epithelial  carcinoma. 

Mucous  polypi  of  the  nose  are  most  readily  removed  by  tearing  them 
out  with  the  forceps  made  for  that  purpose;  we  do  the  same  for  those 
of  the  external  auditory  meatus  [the  latter  may  be  most  effectually  cured 
by  free  applications  of  liquor  ferri  persulphatis] ;  those  of  the  uterus 
and  rectum  we  may  cut  off  at  the  base  with  scissors ;  if  we  fear  hsemor' 
rhage,  we  may  previously  apply  a  ligature,  or  employ  the  toaseur. 

Of  the  glands  without  excretory  ducts  we  shall  here  consider  only 
the  thyroid^  as  it  is  a  true  epithelial  gland ;  adenoma  of  the  ovary  so 
often  becomes  cystoid  in  form,  that  it  may  be  more  suitably  treated 
of  in  the  next  section.  Tumors  of  the  thyroid  gland  have  long  been 
called  goitre^  struma  (in  the  middle  ages  "  strumous  ^'  indicated  what 
we  at  present  call  '^  scrofulous  '')•     Considering  the  anatomical  rela* 
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lion  of  these  tumors  to  the  gland,  we  find  that  there  are  diffuse  swell 
ingB  of  the  gland,  affecting  one  or  both  lobes,  and  othere  that  are  dis- 
tinctly bounded  in  the  gland,  the  latter  remaining  normal  or  but 
Blightlf  hypertrophic.  If  we  exclude  simple  cysts  of  the  thyroid,  so 
called  struma  cystica,  most  other  forms  of  goitre  are  pure  adenoma  or 
cysto-adeaoma.  If  the  tissue  of  these  tumors,  which  may  vary  greatly 
in  oonaiatence,  be  not  metamorphosed  by  secondary  changes,  on  section 
it  appeara  to  the  naked  eye  almost  the  same  aa  the  cut  surface  of  a 
normal  thyroid  gland.  Microscopioally  also  it  is  very  much  the  same; 
almost  all  thyroid  tumors  on  microscopic  examination  show  a  large 
amount  of  oonnective-tissue  capsules,  which  contain  a  clear  gelatinous 
substance  filled  with  more  or  less  rouud  pale  cells  (Fig.  151).     The 
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size  of  these  varies  greatly,  the  youngest,  which  as  yet  contain  no 
gelatinous  substance,  but  only  cells,  being  analogous  to  the  foetal 
thyroid  vesicles,  while  the  larger  are  six  or  ten  times  this  size.  One 
of  the  most  frequent  changes  in  goitre-tumors  is  the  formation  of 
cysts,  which  come  &om  a  number  of  the  dilating  gland- vesicles  uniting, 
and  their  thick  gelatinous  contents  becoming  fluid.  But,  besides  this 
formation  of  cysts  in  goitres,  there  are  other  just  as  frequent  changes 
that  occur  almost  regularly  if  the  goitre  exists  a  long  time:  these  are 
tjxtravasations  of  blood,  which  arc  mostly  reabsorbed,  but  leave  more 
or  less  pigmentation.  Caseous  and  fatty  degeneration  is  also  frequent 
in  old  goitres ;  lastly,  calcareous  degeneration  often  occurs,  so  that  by 
these  secondary  changes  the  original  picture  of  the  tumor  may  be 
much  altered.     Goitrous  tumors,  which  may  lie  in  the  middle  of  thr 
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Qeck  or  to  both  sides,  in  numbers  or  solitar  j,  may  attain  a  considei^ 
able  size,  compress  the  trachea,  and  cause  suffocation.  Much  more 
rarely  the  regular  double-sided  hypertrophy  of  the  thyroid  attains  a 
dangerous  size.  Goitre  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  endemic  occur- 
rence ;  it  is  foimd  mostly  in  mountaineers :  it  is  seen  in  the  Hart3E, 
Thuringian,  Silesian,  and  Bohemian  mountains,  and  in  the  Alps, 
although  not  equally  frequent  in  all  parts.  Some  valleys  of  Switzer- 
land and  of  the  Austrian  Alps  are  entirely  free  from  it^  It  has  been 
ascribed  to  the  most  different  causes,  especially  to  the  water  and  soil, 
without  any  definite  scientific  reason  having  been  found  by  accurate 
investigations.  Undoubtedly,  dimatical  and  geological  conditions 
have  much  to  do  with  this  disease.  Ck)mplete  similarity  in  the  con- 
stitution (probably  often  hereditary)  of  goitrous  patients  can  hardly 
be  proved ;  a  certain  connection  with  cretinism  cannot  be  denied,  in- 
asmuch as  most  cretins  have  goitre ;  but  the  disease  is  more  frequent 
in  persons  with  well-developed  bones  and  brain.  Groitre  may  be  con- 
genital in  some  rare  oases,  but  does  not  usually  increase  tiU  the  com- 
mencement of  puberty ;  the  growth  rarely  continues  beyond  the  fiftieth 
year;  goitres  which  have  continued  harmless  till  then,  usually  cease  to 
grow,  and  subsequently  cause  no  trouble ;  to  this  rule  there  are  only 
a  few  exceptions,  where  cancerous  goitre  develops  from  the  above 
hyperplastic  form,  infecting  the  neighboring  lymphatic  glands ;  these 
almost  always  prove  fatal  by  suffocation. 

[But  cases  where  death  is  due  solely  to  the  goitre  are  more  fre- 
quent than  was  formerly  supposed  :  it  may  occur  suddenly  from 
suffocation  ;  when  the  tracheal  rings  have  been  softened  or  worn 
away  by  the  tumor,  so  that  there  remains  only  a  membranous  tabe, 
rapidly  turning  the  head  to  one  side  may  close  the  tube  entirely  and 
cut  off  respiration.  Hose  first  called  attention  to  this  danger,  and 
explained  the  cases  of  sudden  death.] 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  consider  struma  aneurysmatica  as  a 
peculiar  variety,  as  it  is  merely  a  goitre  accompanied  by  great  dila- 
tation of  the  afferent  arteries.  Preparations  of  iodine  are  usuallj 
employed  against  this  disease  ;  they  are  only  efficacious,  however, 
at  the  commencement.  [They  are  used  internally  (moderate  doses 
of  iodide  of  potash)  as  well  as  externally  by  painting  and  as  paren- 
chymatous injections  into  the  tumor  ;  these  injections  of  tincture  of 
iodine  are  highly  recommended  by  Lucke  and  Schtcalbe ;  diluted 
alcohol  may  be  used  the  same  way,  also  solution  of  ergotine  and 
iodoform  emulsion  ( IJ  lodof ormi,  glycerini,  aqusB  destill.,  aa  partes 
equal. ;  mucilago  gum.  arab.,  qu.  sat.  ut  fiat  emulsio)  ;  these  sub- 
stances seem  to  have  about  the  same  effect.] 

In  the  first  cases  where  I  used  these  parenchymatous  injections 
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of  tinctare  of  iodine,  they  had  no  effect ;  one  case  where  I  injected 
alcohol  proved  fatal  from  suppuration  of  the  goitre  and  septicaemia. 
Lately  in  some  cases  I  have  obtained  considerable  diminution  of  the 
goitre  by  persistent  injection  of  iodine  ;  twice  a  week  I  inject  one 
gramme  of  pure  tincture  of  iodine  ;  this  must  be  continued  several 
months.  Under  this  treatment  some  patients  emaciated  greatly,  so 
that  I  would  not  recommend  it  in  feeble  or  tuberculous  patients. 
Since  the  above-mentioned  unfortunate  case  I  have  not  tried  alcohol 
injections.  StOrk  also  has  informed  me  that  alcohol  injections 
sometimes  excite  considerable  inflammatory  reaction,  while  after  in- 
jections of  iodine  there  is  merely  a  temporary  swelling  and  pain  ;  it 
is  prudent  at  first  to  inject  a  third  then  a  half  syringeful,  to  test 
the  individual  susceptibility  of  the  patient. 

[It  is  hardly  necessary  to  tell  you  that  these  injections  do  no 
good  in  cancerous  glands.  Not  unf  requently,  as  a  gland  has  dimin- 
ished in  size,  hectic  fever,  emaciation,  loss  of  appetite,  aniemia,  and 
debility,  have  came  on ;  some  surgeons,  perhaps  unjustly,  regard 
these  as  signs  of  iodine-poisoning.  In  two  cases  I  have  seen  this 
condition  where  no  iodine  has  been  used  for  months  ;  it  is  probably 
due  to  absorption  of  the  diseased  gland-tissue,  as  occurs  in  malig- 
nant lymphoma  under  the  arsenic-treatment ;  in  feeble  or  tubercu- 
lous patients  it  may  prove  fatal.  These  possibly  dangerous  results 
of  medical  treatment  must  be  duly  considered  ;  their  possibility  is 
some  reason  for  preferring  operation. 

Extirpation  of  hypertrophied  thyroid  glands  has  really  only  be- 
come a  frequent  operation  in  the  last  ten  years,  since  we  have 
learned  not  only  how  to  do  it,  but  also  how  to  secure  the  wound 
against  reaction  by  Zistet^s  dressing.  Formerly  only  those  tumors 
were  removed  which  from  their  size  or  location  endangered  life ; 
now  the  operation  is  more  freely  resorted  to,  as  we  have  found  the 
dangers  less  and  treatment  by  medicines  more  tedious  and  uncer- 
tain. 

The  best  chances  are  offered  by  movable  goitres  in  the  median 
line  of  the  neck  in  young  persons  ;  while  even  small  ones  deeply 
embedded  in  the  lateral  lobes,  or  with  part  of  their  periphery  behind 
the  sternum  or  trachea,  are  not  to  be  removed  without  difficulty  and 
danger.  Even  the  slightest  operation  of  this  kind  must  be  done 
most  carefully,  and  with  skilled  assistants,  unless  the  case  is  very 
urgent ;  if  there  is  danger  of  suffocation,  of  course  the  tumor  must 
be  removed  or  the  trachea  opened  under  any  circumstances.  Of 
late  I  have  removed  many  hypertrophied  thyroids  and  some  goitres 
with  the  best  results,  healing  usually  taking  place  with  no  complica- 
tions and  no  deaths.     The  most  important  point  in  the  operation  is 
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arresting  the  hsBmorrhage  :  you  should  not  make  a  cat  till  by  press- 
ure-needles or  forceps  you  have  rendered  it  safe  to  divide  the 
parts.  While  the  vessels  entering  or  leaving  the  tumor  have  thus 
been  secured  at  the  periphery,  the  tumor  is  loosened  from  its  at- 
tachments and  removed  ;  do  not  tear  off  adhesions  without  ligating 
them  ;  thick  veins  may  look  like  connective  tissue,  but  bleed  furi- 
ously if  divided.  The  case  is  different  in  removing  single  encapsu- 
lated goitre  nodules  from  the  thyroid  gland  ;  then  by  the  fingers  or 
a  director  the  nodules  may  be  detached  and  turned  out  except  the 
pedicle,  a  firm  cord  containing  the  vessel  which  is  to  be  ligated. 
You  should  never  trust  to  ligating  the  vessels  separately  after  their 
division  ;  too  much  blood  would  be  lost,  and  it  would  take  too  long. 
After  the  operation  apply  an  antiseptic  dressing,  previously  arrang- 
ing the  drainage-tubes  and  sewing  up  the  wound  to  avoid  a  scar  as 
much  as  possible.] 


12.    CYSTS  AND  CYSTOMATA— CYSTIC  TUMORS. 

A  tumor  formed  by  a  sac  filled  with  fluid  or  pulp  is  called  a  cyst 
or  cystic  tumor.  It  may  develop  from  a  sac  already  existing  (cyst), 
or  it  may  develop  entirely  new  (cystoma).  If  the  tumor  be  formed 
of  a  convolution  of  very  many  such  cystic  tumors,  it  is  called  a 
"  composite  cyst  or  cystoma."  If  in  one  of  the  tumors  already  de- 
scribed, or  in  carcinoma,  we  find  cysts  also  forming  an  essential 
part  of  the  tumor,  we  give  them  names  like  cijato-fibroma^  cysto- 
sarcomay  cysto-chandromay  cysto-carcinomay  etc. 

Virchow  classes  among  tumors  encapsulated  extravasations  (as 
hsematoma),  dropsical  effusions,  retention-cysts  (as  hydrops  vesicsB 
fellese),  and  follicular  cysts  (as  in  glands  of  skin). 

Among  the  glands  of  the  cutis,  cysts  develop  from  the  sebaceous 
alone  ;  I  do  not  know  that  cysts  of  the  perspiratory  glands  have  ever 
been  described.  The  reasons  for  secretion  collecting  in  the  sebaceous 
glands  are :  (a)  its  becoming  inspissated ;  (b)  closure  of  the  excretory 
duct.  If  from  either  of  these  causes  the  secretion  be  retained  and 
ooUect  in  the  gland,  the  pouched  secreting  surface  becomes  ex[>anded 
to  a  simple  sphere ;  the  collected  secretion  exercises  a  piechanical 
irritation  on  the  surrounding  connective  tissue,  which  consequently 
becomes  thickened  and  surrounds  the  secretion  like  a  vesicle.  If  the 
sac,  not  yet  grown  large,  can  be  evacuated  by  strong  pressure,  the 
small  open  cyst  is  called  a  comedOy  or  "  maggot."  If,  from  any  irritsf 
tive  inflammatory  process,  the  excretory  duct  of  a  sebaceous  gland  be 
closed,  there  may  be  atrophy  of  the  gland,  as  after  a  bum  with  verv 
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superficial  destruction  of  the  skin ;  but  in  oth  i 
the  gland  continues,  and  it  distends  slowly  to : 
filled  with  fatty  pulp  and  epidermis,  are  calle( 
atheromata.     On  microscopic  examination  we  i 
of  fat-drops,  fat-crystals,  especially  cholestear  ; 
small  plates.     It  has  very  varied  color  and  cc  i 
mata  on  the  scalp,  which  develop  at  advanc  • 
grayish  brown,  badly-smelling,  pulpy,  pasty,  s  i 
tumors  of  this  sort,  especially  those  that  are  i 
head,  temples,  or  face,  are  filled  with  a  mil  , 
which,  under  the  microscope,  shows  little  1  i 
and  crystals  of  cholestearine.    This  form  of  at)  < 
steatoma.''    The  sacs  of  these  cysts  are  usu  i 
posed  of  connective  tissue ;  their  inner  surfa  : 
boimded  by  rete  Malpighii,  and  is  wavy,  or  e  ( 
have  found  no  other  resemblance  to  cutis  ic 
have  found  hairs  and  sweat-glands  in  them, 
cysts  sometimes  become  calcareous.     A  then  ( 
result  of  injury,  or,  very  rarely,  spontaneously ; 
the  edges  of  the  opening  are  everted,  and  the  i 
becomes  a  bad-looking,  ulcerated  surface ;  exce]  i 
where  they  are  frequent,  these  tumors  rarely  o : 

In  the  neck,  salivary  ducts  (closed  intern: ! 
open  in  the  middle,  which  are  lined  with  epidei  i 
of  years,  become  large  cholesteatomata  by  th : 
These  show  themselves  in  the  mouth  (as  ranul  ] 
neck  above  and  behind  the  thyroid. 

In  the  mucous  membranes,  also,  inspissation 

and  consequent  hinderance  to  its  evacuation,  ii 

of  mucous  cysts;  but  probably  the  more  freqii 

cysts  here  is  closure  of  the  excretory  duct,     'i 

glands  is  usually  a  tenacious,  often  thick  mucus i 

liceris),  reddish  yellow,  or  even  cliocolate-bro  i 

examination  of  the  contents  of  the  cyst,  we  hm: 

round  cells,  often  containing  fat-globules,  in  hoi 

cholestcrine  crystals,  often  in  large  quantities. 

membrane  these  cysts  are  rare,  but  they  occur  i 

often  to  such  an  extent  as  to  give  them  the  : 

Lu8chka  often  found  small  cysts  in  the  muc* 

antrum  HighmorL     In  the  oral  mucous  membn 

on  the  inside  of  the  lips,  more  rarely  on  the  chc 

nary  occiurence  in  the  uterine  mucous  men: 

polypi.     In  the  rectal  mucous  membrane,  on 
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cysts  do  not  occur,  and  thej  are  very  rare  in  the  mucous  mcmbranei 
deep  in  the  body. 

JVeoplastic  ci/sts.  These  result  mostly  firom  softening  of  tissue 
previously  diseased  by  cell-infiltration,  or  of  firm  tumor-substance. 
As  soon  as  the  new  formation  has  separated  into  sac  and  fluid  con- 
tents, in  some  cases  a  secretion  from  the  inner  wall  of  the  sac  begins, 
BO  that  the  softening  cyst  becomes  a  secretion  or  exudation  cyst,  and 
thus  grows.  Any  tissue  rich  in  cells  may  be  transformed  into  a  cyst 
by  mucous  metamorphosis  of  the  protoplasm,  or,  as  others  express  it, 
by  separation  of  the  mucous  substance  through  cells,  without  any 
connection  with  development  of  mucous  glands.  In  the  foetus,  we 
know  there  is  a  development  of  cavities  (i.  e.,  the  joints)  by  mucous 
softening  of  the  cartilage-tissue.  In  cartilage-tissue  there  is  often  a 
mucous  softening  of  certain  parts,  by  which  chondromata  with  mucous 
cysts  are  developed.  In  the  same  way  it  is  not  uncommon  for  parts 
to  become  fluid  and  encapsulated  ;  the  same  thing  occurs  in  sarcoma, 
especially  in  giant-celled  sarcoma.  The  often  slit-shaped,  smooth* 
walled  cysts,  with  serous  or  sero-mucous  contents  which  occur  in 
uterine  myomata,  are  possibly  enormously  dilated  lymph-spaces. 
Bone-cysts  always  originate  by  softening ;  the  often  glistening 
smooth  membrane  lining  such  cysts  may  in  the  course  of  time 
actually  secrete. 

While  the  above  varieties  of  neoplastic  cysts  have  no  relation  to 
gland  new  formations,  those  we  are  now  about  to  mention  develop 
bom  adenoma.  The  cysts  of  the  thyroid,  cystic  goitre,  already  men- 
tioned (page  749),  have  a  somewhat  uncertain  position  in  this  series ; 
uncertain  because  they  are  not  due  to  newly-formed  gland  follicles  or 
ducts,  but  to  collection  of  mucous  secretion  in  one  of  the  thyroid  vesi- 
cles. If  we  term  the  contents  of  these  cysts  secretion,  as  we  might  do 
for  some  reasons,  we  must  class  these  cysts  as  retention-cysts.  But,  aa 
it  might  be  urged  on  the  other  hand  that  it  would  be  questionable  to 
speak  of  a  secretion  of  the  thyroid  gland,  as  some  state  that  normally 
the  contents  of  the  thyroid  vesicles  consist  solely  of  cells,  we  may  also 
consider  the  cysts  resulting  from  softening  of  the  contents  of  the  vesi- 
cles as  newly  formed.  Whichever  view  we  take,  it  is  certain  that  the 
cysts  of  the  thyroid  may  be  solitary,  and  may  attain  great  size.  Mon> 
over,  in  almost  every  large,  and  in  some  small,  otherwise  firm  goitres, 
one  or  more  cysts  occur ;  they  usually  have  very  smooth  walls.  The 
large,  isolated  cysts  of  this  variety,  particularly,  give  the  impression 
that  they  are  chiefly  secretion-cysts,  while  other  similar  cavities  in 
other  parts  of  large  goitres,  by  their  softened,  ragged  walls,  give  the 
impression  of  being  softening  cysts.  In  the  thyroid  gland  the  process 
of  softemng  usually  terminates  in  the  formation  of  a  mucous  fluid  * 
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but  there  are  other  cysts  in  these  glands  that  contain  a  gray,  friable 
pulp,  which  looks  like  that  from  sebaceous  glands,  but  differs  essen- 
tially from  it  because  it  contains  only  the  detritus  of  thyroid  tissue ; 
I  have  never  seen  genuine  atheroma-pulp  in  thyroid  cysts. 

Among  the  complicated  cystic  tumors  are  the  cysto-sarcomata  of 
the  breast,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken  (page  731),  cystomata 
of  the  ovary  and  testicle,  cysto-adenoma,  cysto-sarcoma,  and  cysto- 
oarcinoma.  According  to  recent  investigations,  in  the  great  majority 
of  these  cases  there  is  a  new  development  of  gland  follicles  or  ducts, 
from  which  terminal  swellings  become  choked  off,  as  results  normally 
in  the  development  of  thyroid  or  ovarian  follicles.  A  mucous  wine- 
yellow,  brownish-red,  or  dark-brown  fluid  is  secreted  in  these  newly- 
formed  follicles  (perhaps  also  in  the  normal  ovarian  follicles)  ;  this 
gradually  distends  the  follicle,  which  was  at  first  microscopic.  Some- 
times immense  ovarian  tumors  (distending  the  abdomen  more  than  it 
is  in  the  ninth  month  of  pregnancy)  may  develop  from  such  a  foUicle, 
or  from  the  confluence  of  several  of  them  to  a  common  cavity.  In 
other  cases,  hundreds  or  thousands  of  such  follicles  develop,  forming 
the  multilocular  cystic  tumors  of  the  ovary.  The  latter  process  also 
occurs  in  the  testicle,  although  more  rarely  than  in  the  ovary.  In 
both  of  these  organs,  as  in  the  mamma  and  thyroid,  the  contents  are 
mucous  as  a  rule ;  but,  in  the  neoplastic  follicular  cysts  of  the  ovary 
and  testicles,  there  are  occasionally  secretion  of  fat  and  extensive  pro- 
duction of  epidermis ;  these  may  remain  as  epithelial  or  epidermis 
pearls  (cholesteatoma  pearls,  page  753),  as  big  as  a  miUet-seed  or  a 
pea,  as  I  have  seen  them  in  tumors  of  the  testicle,  or  form  large  cysts 
containing  fat-pulp.  The  walls  of  these  cysts,  which  are  found  tlie 
size  of  a  child^s  head  or  larger,  in  the  ovaries  of  old  women,  are  usually 
more  highly  organized  than  those  of  cutis  atheroma ;  large  quantities 
of  hair,  sebaceous  glands,  sweat-glands,  papillae,  even  warty  growths, 
are  not  unfrequently  found  in  thenu  Indeed,  plates  of  cartilage  and 
bone,  with  teeth  of  varied  form,  have  been  found  in  these  cysts,  so  ns 
to  render  it  probable  that  they  were  aborted  foetuses  from  an  incom- 
plete ovarian  pregnancy. 

Besides  occurring  at  the  above  positions,  composite  cysts  are  occa- 
sionally congenital  about  the  sacrum ;  they  often  contain  ciliated  epi- 
thelium, and,  besides  other  tissues,  they  sometimes  have  glandular, 
follicular  formations.  The  tissues  in  these  congenital  tumores  coo- 
cygei  vary  from  the  relatively  simple  forms  of  cysto-sarcoma  to  the 
foetus  in/cctu,  and  cannot  here  be  further  entered  into  without  going 
into  details  and  fine  discussion. 

I  must  lastly  mention  cysts  containing  perfectly  fluid  venous 
blood,  and  having  smooth  walls,  which  are  here  and  there  mentioned 
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in  literature.  Some  of  them  refill  rapidly,  others  more  slowly,  after 
puncture ;  such  cysts  have  been  observed  in  the  axilla,  on  the  thorax 
and  neck.  Excluding  those  cases  where  effusions  of  blood  have  given 
a  dark  blood-color  to  the  mucous  of  serous  contents  of  a  cyst^  and 
considering  only  those  in  which  there  is  blood  alone  in  the  cysts, 
they  could  scarcely  have  been  any  thing  but  large  sacs  on  the  veins 
or  cavernous-venous  tumors  whose  framework  had  been  entirely 
atrophied.  All  the  cases  of  this  kind  so  far  reported  have  been 
cured  by  puncture  and  injection  with  iodine,  so  that  nothing  can  bo 
said  of  the  pathological  anatomy. 

The  diagnoHa  of  cystic  tumor  is  easy ;  if  it  can  be  certainly  pal- 
pated, the  fluctuation  will  be  felt ;  deeply-seated  cysts  are  often  diffi- 
cult to  recognize.  They  may  be  mistaken  for  other  encapsulated 
fluids ;  an  exploratory  puncture  with  a  very  fine  trocar  is  admissible 
to  confirm  the  diagnosis,  if  this  be  necessary  to  determine  the  treat- 
ment There  are  various  things  for  which  a  cyst  may  be  mistaken ; 
e.  g.,  cold  abscesses  are  also  painless,  occasionally  yerj  slowly  enlar- 
ging, fluctuating  tumors ;  also  cystic  parasites,  of  which  two  varieties 
occur  in  the  outer  parts  of  the  body,  especially  in  the  subcutaneous 
tissue ;  cysticercua  cdhUosm  and  echinococcus  hominiSj  although  rare,  do 
occur  in  the  cellular  tissue  (and  still  more  rarely  in  bone) ;  the  former 
is  a  small,  the  latter  a  large  vesicle,  which  may  contain  many  smaller 
ones;  the  vesicle  of  which  the  animal  consists  always  has  a  neo- 
plastic sac  around  it ;  as  may  be  readily  seen,  the  whole  thing  gives 
the  impression  of  a  cystic  tumor.  I  have  seen  cysticercus  vesicles 
removed  firom  the  tongue  and  nose,  echinococcus  vesicles  removed  from 
the  back  and  thigh.  The  diagnosis  of  cysts  was  made  in  all  the 
cases  except  in  one  of  the  latter  where  abscess  was  diagnosed,  and  in 
fact,  instead  of  the  customary  encapsulation,  there  was  suppuration 
around  the  dead  echinococcus  vesicle.  I  have  introduced  this  as  a 
sort  of  appendix,  because  we  have  nowhere  else  an  opportunity  of 
considering  the  parasites.  The  millions  of  trichinoB  occasionally 
scattered  through  the  muscles  cannot  be  treated  surgically,  even 
when,  according  to  the  brilliant  investigations  of  Zenker^  the  diagno- 
sis may  be,  and  has  been,  made  in  many  cases.  Dropsies  of  the  sub- 
cutaneous-mucous bursas  and  of  the  tendinous  sheaths  as  well  as  spina 
bifida  may  also  be  readily  mistaken  for  cystic  tumors,  if  we  do  not 
attend  to  the  anatomical  seat  of  these  swellings.  Cystomata  may  also 
be  mistaken  for  other  gelatinous  soft  sarcomata  and  carcinomata,  and 
for  very  soft  fatty  tumors.  As  stated,  when  an  intention  of  oper- 
ating renders  a  certain  diagnosis  necessary,  we  make  an  exploratory 
puncture.  But  what  guides  us  chiefly,  in  the  diagnosis,  is  the  expe- 
rience about  the  relative  frequence  of  different  tumors  on  differeni 
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parts  of  the  body ;  I  have  given  you  the  sum  of  these  experiences  in 
each  form  of  cyst,  and  in  the  clinic  shall  hereafter  direct  your  special 
attention  to  this  point. 

As  the  above  includes  the  prognoHs  of  cystic  tumors,  all  of  which 
grow  slowly  when  they  exist  as  cysts  without  complication,  we  may 
pass  at  once  to  their  treatment.  We  may  remove  cysts  in  two  ways, 
viz. :  by  evacuating  the  contents,  and  locally  applying  remedies  that 
may  excite  an  inflammation  which  shall  cause  atrophy  of  the  sac,  or 
by  extirpating  the  sac ;  the  latter  is  always  the  simplest  and  most 
rapid,  and  we  always  give  it  the  preference  where  it  can  be  done 
easily  and  without  danger  to  life.  But  in  cysts  of  the  ovary,  thyroid, 
and  other  glands,  that  are  deeply  seated  or  from  other  causes  danger- 
ous, some  other,  safer  operation  is  of  course  desirable,  if  it  offers  a 
prospect  of  success.  We  may  induce  shrinkage  of  the  sac  after  pre- 
cedent evacuation  of  the  contents,  by  a  suppurative  or  by  a  milder, 
drier  inflammation.  If  you  slit  up  the  wall  of  the  cyst  its  whole 
length,  and  keep  the  cut  edges  apart,  there  will  be  suppuration  and 
granulation  of  the  exposed  inner  wall  of  the  cyst,  with  detachment 
of  the  portions  of  tumor  or  epithelium  clinging  to  it ;  the  sac  then 
gradually  shrinks  up  into  a  cicatrix,  then  decreases  in  size,  and  finally 
heals ;  but  this  may  require  months.  You  may  attain  the  same  thing 
in  a  more  subcutaneous  way,  by  ligatures  or  tubes  through  the 
tumor  at  different  points ;  the  irritation  caused  by  these,  as  well  as 
by  the  entrance  of  air,  causes  suppuration  and  granulation  of  the 
inner  wall,  and  in  favorable  cases  these  may  lead  to  atrophy ;  often 
this  does  not  occur  in  the  manner  desired,  or  else  it  may  require 
months  or  years ;  so  that  of  these  two  methods  the  first  is  preferable ; 
it  is  particularly  applicable  to  cysts  of  the  neck.  We  may  attain 
shrinkage  of  the  cyst  and  drying  up  of  its  contents  in  another  way, 
namely,  by  puncture,  with  subsequent  injection  of  tincture  of  iodine ; 
we  have  dready  (page  579)  said  enough  about  the  effect  of  this  treat- 
ment. Here,  too,  the  injection  is  followed  by  severe  inflammation  of 
the  sac  with  sero-fibrinous  exudation ;  then  the  serum  is  reabsorbed 
and  the  sac  contracts.  The  latter  method  is  particularly  applicable 
when  we  have  to  deal  not  with  contents  of  softened  tissue,  but  with 
a  fluid  secreted  by  the  walls  of  the  sac,  that  is,  chiefly  with  cysta 
whose  contents  are  serous,  and  some  sorts  of  mucous  cysts.  Cysto- 
mata  developed  from  softened  gelatinous  substance  and  fat-cysts  are 
not  suited  for  iodine  injections ;  for  they  are  apt  to  be  followed  by 
severe  inflammation  and  suppuration,  with  formation  of  gas,  so  that 
we  are  subsequently  obliged  to  slit  up  the  entire  sac.  And  very  thick 
walls,  which  contract  very  slowly  or  not  at  all,,  also  contraindicate 
iodine  injections.    Hence  among  cysts  of  the  neck  we  find  some  that 
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are  suited  for  this  treatment^  others  which  are  not,  because  their  walls 
are  too  thick.  Of  the  ovarian  cysts,  too,  unfortunately  but  few  are 
suited  for  treatment  by  iodine  injection,  so  that  recently  the  extirpa- 
tion of  these  tumors  by  laparotomy  is  considered  the  only  certain 
operative  proceeding ;  of  late  years  the  results  from  this  operation 
have  constantly  been  growing  more  favorable.  Lastly,  we  must  state 
that  in  some  cases  it  is  best  to  avoid  any  operation ;  for  instance,  I 
should  consider  it  folly  to  persuade  an  old  man,  with  a  number  of 
atheromata  on  his  head,  to  have  them  removed ;  for,  if  the  operation 
were  followed  by  erysipelas,  it  might  prove  fatal 
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18.  CABCINOMATA— CANCEEOUS  TUMOES. 

To  give  you  an  idea  of  how  tumors  were  formerly  diagnosed,  and 
of  the  origin  of  many  of  the  names  still  in  use,  I  will  read  you  a  pas- 
sage from  the  classical,  and,  in  its  time,  most  prominent,  work  of 
ZiOrem  Seister^  the  third  edition  of  which,  published  in  1731, 1  have 
before  me.  Here  (page  230)  it  says :  "  The  name  scirrhus  is  given 
to  a  painless  tumor  that  occurs  in  all  parts  of  the  body,  but  especially 
in  the  glands,  and  is  due  to  stagnation  and  drying  of  the  blood  in 
the  hardened  part."  (Page  318)  "  Wlien  a  scirrhus  is  not  reabsorbed, 
cannot  be  arrested,  or  is  not  removed  by  time,  it  either  spontaneously 
or  from  maltreatment  becomes  malignant,  that  is,  painful  and  in- 
flamed, and  then  we  begin  to  call  it  cayicer  or  carcinoma  j  at  the 
same  time  the  veins  swell  up  and  distend  like  the  feet  of  a  crab  (but 
this  does  not  happen  in  all  cases),  whence  the  disease  gets  its  name ; 
it  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  worst,  most  horrible,  and  most  painful  of  dis- 
eases. While  the  skin  remains  intact  over  it,  it  is  termed  hidden  (can- 
cer oocultus),  but,  when  the  skin  has  opened  or  ulcerated,  it  is  called 
open^  or  ulcerated  cancer  ;  the  latter  usually  succeeds  the  former." 

It  is  not  long  since  men  lived  in  the  simple  belief  that  there  was 
something  real  and  truly  practical  in  this  mode  of  comparison  and 
description.  In  a  hundred  years  will  they  laugh  at  our  present  ana* 
toraical  and  clinical  definitions,  as  we  now  do  at  good  old  JBeisier  f 
Wlio  knows  ?    Time  moves  on  with  giant  strides ;  things  come  tr. 
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light,  and,  before  we  have  time  to  look  around,  they  are  turned  into 
history  by  the  careful  labors  of  energetic  young  experimenters. 

In  the  natural  sciences  we  always  dislike  to  give  short  definitions, 
because  this  is  often  impossible,  on  account  of  the  passage  of  one  pro- 
cess, or  of  one  formation,  into  another.  We  may  say  that  carcino- 
mata  are  very  infectious  tumors,  and  that  this  infection,  which  first 
attacks  the  lymphatic  glands,  afterward  more  distant  organs,  is  prob- 
ably due  to  the  passage  of  elements  from  the  tumor  (whether  of  cells 
or  juice  is  not  yet  known)  through  the  lymphatic  vessels  and  veins 
into  the  blood. 

This  common  clinical  definition  of  carcinoma  should  be  controlled 
by  the  anatomical  structure  of  these  tumors.  Anatomical  peculiari- 
ties, easily  recognized  with  the  naked  eye  or  with  the  microscope,  are 
sought  for.  The  classical  monographs  of  AsUey  Cooper  on  diseases 
of  the  testis  and  breast  (the  latter,  unfortunately,  unfinished)  show 
that,  by  a  careful  study  of  the  points  perceptible  to  the  naked  eye,  a 
great  deal  may  be  attained  by  studying  a  single  organ ;  but  a  general- 
ization by  aid  of  the  anatomical  preparations  alone  is  impossible,  as  we 
have  often  felt,  in  the  course  of  these  lectures — it  is  frequently  difficult, 
even  with  our  present  aids ;  so  that  I  cannot  blame  Virchov)  for  try- 
ing, in  his  great  work  on  tumors,  to  give  most  minute  descriptions  of 
the  different  forms  of  tumors  at  certain  localities.  Here,  where  we 
must  express  ourselves  briefly,  to  give  our  descriptions  an  anatomical 
basis,  we  must  be  somewhat  more  decided  and  summary.  When  the 
naked  eye  no  longer  sufficed  for  the  diagnosis  of  tumors,  the  aid  of 
the  microscope  was  invoked,  and  characteristic  appearances  were 
sought  that  might  occur  in  the  same  way  in  all  the  tumors  we  have 
described.  Still,  whether  the  characteristics  of  the  cellular  elements 
were  sought  in  their  processes,  the  size  of  the  nucleus  or  of  the  nucle- 
olus, the  clinical  and  anatomical  peculiarities  would  not  always  remain 
congruous.  When  the  cells  proved  inefficacious  as  evidence  of  carci- 
noma, it  was  sought  for  in  the  general  structure  of  the  tumor ;  cUveo- 
lar  /ormation  was  asserted  to  be  the  anatomical  peculiarity.  We 
even  come  in  collision  with  this  idea  occasionally ;  the  net^like  forma- 
tion of  neoplastic  lymphatic  gland-tissue  may  also  be  termed  "  alveo- 
lar," and  even  acknowledging  that  the  lymphoma  net-work  is  so  pecu- 
liarly characterized  by  its  form  that  it  may  be  readily  excluded,  there 
still  remain  some  forms  of  chondromata  and  sarcomata,  especially  the 
giant-celled,  and  other  large-celled  sarcomata  forms,  which  we  have 
already  designated  as  alveolar  sarcomata  (pages  717  and  720),  as  the 
ghosts  of  cancer. 

Since  anatomical  study,  especially  the  origin  of  neoplasms,  has 
been  regarded  aa  an  essential  principle  of  division,  we  escape  all  tli€ 
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difficulties  just  enumerated.  Now,  anatomy  alone  decides  what  is  to 
be  called  cancer.  In  the  clinic  we  then  have  to  investigate  how  can- 
cers of  different  formations  and  compositions  usually  conduct  them- 
selves :  if  they  be  infectious  or  not ;  whether  they  run  their  course 
slowly  or  rapidly;  if  they  are  usually  solitary  or  multiple;  where 
most  frequent,  and  how  they  are  most  successfully  treated.  Most 
modem  pathologists  agree  in  calling  only  those  tumors  true  card- 
nomata  which  have  a  formation  similar  to  that  of  true  epithelial 
glands  (not  the  lymphatic  glands),  and  whose  cells  are  mostly  actual 
derivatives  from  true  epithelium.  I  am  convinced  that  this  view  will 
constantly  have  more  adherents,  and  that  thus  the  differences  about 
the  anatomical  definition  of  *'  carcinoma "  will  constantly  diminish. 
Those  investigators  who,  during  the  last  few  years,  with  all  the  mod- 
em aids,  have  worked  without  prejudice  on  this  portion  of  the  study 
of  tumors,  recognize  the  great  importance  of  epithelial  proliferation 
in  those  tumors  that  we  call  cancer,  still  most  of  them  seek  for  a 
compromise  between  the  different  histogenetic  views,  and  wish  still 
to  admit,  in  a  modified  form,  the  development  of  true  glandular  and 
epithelial  cells  from  connective  tissue  (heterology  proper)  {Hind- 
fleisch^  Volkmanrij  Klehs^  I/Ocke)  ;  only  Thiersch^  and  recently  Wal- 
deyety  maintain,  as  I  do,  the  strict  boundary  between  epithelial  and 
connective-tissue  ceUs.  Waldeyer  defines  carcinoma  as  an  atypical 
epithelial  neoplasm.  But  we  must  here  state  that  in  cancer-tumors, 
besides  the  epitheliums,  there  are  usually  numerous  young,  small  round 
cells  which,  infiltrated  in  the  connective-tissue  portion  of  the  tumor, 
form  an  important  part  of  it.  This  small-celled  connective-tissue  in- 
filtration, which  exists  in  varying  quantities  wherever  epithelial  pro- 
liferations grow  into  the  tissue,  appears  to  be  caused  by  a  sort  of  re- 
action, and  to  be  the  result  of  the  penetration  of  the  epithelial  new 
formations  into  the  tissue,  according  to  the  number  of  infiltrated  cells 
and  their  future  fate,  as  well  as  the  degree  of  vascularity,  just  as  in 
inflammation  it  sometimes  leads  to  softening,  to  atrophy,  and  cicatri- 
cial thickening  of  the  tissue.  In  some  cases  this  small-celled  infiltra- 
tion is  so  considerable  as  almost  entirely  to  hide  the  epithelial  new 
formation  (from  which  it  may  be  very  difficult  to  distinguish,  if  the 
latter  be  small).  We  may  then  be  in  doubt  if  it  should  not  be  re- 
garded as  entirely  independent,  and  occasionally,  perhaps,  as  the  sole 
constituent  of  cancerous  tumors.  Formerly  I  myself  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  agree  to  this,  and  even  supposed  that  this  component  of  car- 
cinoma possessed  a  spontaneous  power  of  infection  ;  but  further  ob- 
serva^ons  with  new  aids  have  made  it  appear  to  me  more  probable 
that,  even  in  the  smallest  cancerous  nodules,  epithelial  elements  are 
proliferating.     Tlie  epithelial  cells,  and  the  base  on  which  they  grow 
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and  from  which  they  draw  their  nomishment,  are  most  intimately 
connected.  Many  observations  show  certainly  that  the  cellular  infil- 
tration of  the  connective-tissue  base  causes  an  increased  proliferation 
of  the  superjacent  epithelium ;  so  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  suppose 
that  the  first  impulse  to  the  atypio  adenoid  proliferation  was  due  to 
an  irritative  state  of  the  epithelial  base.  But  it  is  just  as  possible 
and  probable  that  the  epithelial  proliferation  is,  as  we  usually  con- 
sider it,  the  first  formative  process  in  the  development  of  carcinoma. 
There  can  be  no  direct  observation  on  this  point;  the  connective- 
tissue  infiltration  is  always  there  as  soon  as  the  epithelial  prolifera- 
tion ;  this  so  much  impedes  investigation  of  the  first  stage,  that  a 
choice  of  very  favorable  objects  (such  as  flat  cancer  of  the  skin)  alone 
will  give  any  evidence  in  favor  of  our  view,  while  the  study  of  more 
difficult  objects  (as  infiltrated  lymphatic  glands)  in  which,  during 
life,  the  most  varied  cells  are  mixed  up,  will  find  plenty  of  support 
for  Vtrehouf9  view  (which  I  formerly  held),  according  to  which  epi- 
thelial cells  may  result  from  proliferation  of  connective-tissue  cells. 

It  is  especially  important,  anatomically,  to  make  a  distinction  be- 
tween adenoma  and  carcinoma,  as  the  two  forms  of  tumors  have  some 
points  in  common.  Pure  adenomata  are  composed  of  newly-formed 
gland-substance  which  is  entirely  analogous  to  or  at  least  very  much 
like  the  normal ;  the  connective  tissue  around  the  newly-formed  acini 
has  the  same  relation  to  them  as  to  the  normal. 

In  adeno-sarooma  there  is  little  if  any  new  formation  of  glandular 
acini,  but  the  sarcoma  merely  encloses  the  glandular  spaces  which 
have  remained  normal,  or  are  dilated.  But  it  is  characteristic  of  car- 
cinoma that  the  ejuthelial  covering  of  a  skin  or  mucous  membrane,  or 
the  epithelial  lining  of  glandular  cavities,  grows  into  the  skin,  and 
even  deeper,  in  the  form  of  roundish  nodules  (acinous),  or  of  round 
cylinders  or  rollers  (tubular),  just  as  occurs  in  the  foetus.  While  so 
doing,  the  epithelial  ceUs  usually  preserve  their  form,  only  they  often 
grow  much  lai^r  than  normal.  The  form  of  the  glands  from  which 
these  formations  proceed  generally  remains  typical  for  the  neoplasm 
also;  but  it  remains  in  irregular  forms  of  glands,  it  is  only  rarely  that 
cavities  are  formed,  and  that  actual  secretion  goes  on  in  these  cavities. 
Besides  the  epithelial  parts  of  these  tumors,  the  connective  tissue, 
bones,  muscles,  etc.,  into  which  the  epithelium  enters,  conduct  them- 
selves as  follows :  We  sometimes  find  them  of  normal,  again  of  abnor- 
mal firmness,  sometimes  very  soft,  almost  mucous,  ordinarily  in  less 
quantity  than  the  epithelial  masses.  It  is  usually  pervaded  by  small, 
round  (lymph)  cells,  often  to  such  an  extent  that  scarcely  any  fibrous 
tissue  is  left ;  generally  the  infiltrated  small  cellular  elements  are  sca^ 
tored  diffusely  in  the  cancerous  (connective-tissue)  framework;  very 
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rareljy  we  find  numerous  ceUs,  collected  together  in  a  fissure  between 
the  connective-tissue  bundles.  When  the  tumor  advances  into  the 
bone,  the  latter  is  eaten  awaj,  as  in  caries.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
satisfy  myself  that  there  is  any  new  formation  of  connective-tissue 
filaments  in  the  nodular  and  infiltrated  forms  of  these  tumors,  nor  have 
I  been  able  to  find  any  osseous  new  formation ;  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  such  a  new  formation  occurs  in  the  papillary  and  villous  forma, 
of  which  we  shall  hereafter  speak.  From  this  description  you  see 
that  Waldeyer^s  expression  about  the  epithelial  formation  in  carcinoma 
being  (Uypicdl  {tiasu  hk^oadinique  of  JRobin)  is  also  well  suited  for 
distmguishing  carcinomata  from  adenomata,  as  typical  new  formations. 

As  regards  the  vessels  in  these  tumors,  we  may  satisfy  ourselves, 
by  artificial  injections,  that  the  dilatation  and  new  formation,  by  tor- 
tuosity and  looping,  are  considerable ;  only  the  connective-tissue  por- 
tions of  the  tumor  are  vascularized,  the  epithelial  portions  remain  free ; 
this  is  a  very  important  anatomical  criterion,  as  is  the  fact  that  true 
epithelial  cancer-cells  never  unite  together  as  the  large  epithelio- 
cells  of  some  sarcomata  do ;  Waldeyer  has  justly  attached  great  im- 
portance to  this  latter  point.  I  cannot  go  any  further  into  the  gen- 
eral histological  description  of  these  tumors,  and  hope  that  they  may 
be  recognizable  from  the  above,  although  I  acknowledge  that  it  ia 
sometimes  very  difficult  to  distinguish  carcinoma  from  adeno-sarcoma 
and  alveolar  sarcoma. 

According  to  my  whole  histogenetic  view,  I  must  regard  it  as  im« 
possible  for  an  epithelial  cancer  to  occur  primarily  in  a  bone  or  lym- 
phatic gland  The  observations  that  I  know,  to  this  effect  (in  the 
lower  jaw,  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  tibia,  in  the  lymphatic  glands 
of  the  neck),  do  not  seem  to  me  sufficient  proof,  because  the  skin  and 
mucous  membrane  are  so  near ;  there  may  have  been  an  insignificant 
carcinomatous  disease  of  the  skin  or  mucous  membrane  as  a  starting- 
point  of  the  disease,  without  its  having  been  noticed. 

The  appearance  of  the  cut  surface  of  this  tumor,  and  its  consist- 
ence, vary  so,  that  no  general  description  can  be  given  of  it. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  carcinoma  appears  in  the  form  of 
nodules ;  also  as  indurations  of  otherwise  soft  tissues,  or  as  papillary 
proliferations.  Rarely,  the  diseased  parts  are  separated  from  the 
healthy  tissue  by  a  connective-tissue  capsule ;  but,  in  most  cases,  the 
passage  from  healthy  to  diseased  tissue  is  more  gradual.  In  some 
cases  there  is  no  cancerous  tumor,  but  a  cancerous  infiltration,  there 
being  no  enlargement,  possibly  even  a  diminution  in  size  of  the 
affected  organ.  It  is  also  characteristic  of  carcinoma  that  part  of  the 
new  formation  is  very  short-lived,  disintegrates  directly  or  after  pre* 
cedent  fatty  degeneration   is   reabsorbed,  and  then  the  infiltrated 
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fibrous  tissue  contracts  to  a  firm  cicatrix.  Besides 
shrinking,  and  not  unfrequentlj  along  with  it,  there  is  of 
it  is,  perhaps,  even  more  frequent  than  contraction ;  at  a 
more  extensive.  This  softening  is  mostly  preceded  b 
eration  of  the  cells  and  caseous  metamorphosis;  ocnl 
opening  outwardly,  formation  of  a  putrid  ulcer,  with  fun 
very  characteristic  of  carcinoma.  Mucous  metamorphos 
protoplasm  also  takes  place  in  some  glandular  carcinom 
most  often  in  those  of  the  liver,  stomach,  and  rectum ; 
this  also  affects  the  connective-tissue  stroma.  This  mu 
also  called  gelatinous  or  eoUoid,  When  cancerous  deg 
cur  on  the  surface,  the  papillary  layer  may  develop  so 
rery  prominent,  as  in  some  papUlary  cancers  (destructiv 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lips,  stomach,  and  pc 
and  as  in  villous  cancer^  which  develops  on  the  mucous 
the  bladder,  in  the  form  of  dendritic,  branched,  large  pa 
cicatricial  contraction  predominate  in  a  carcinoma  (as  it 
forms  of  cancer  of  the  breast),  hard  tumors  or  ulcers  a 
which  have  for  ages  been  called  scirrhus.  Some  cai 
brown  or  black,  but  still  melano-carcinomcUa  are  rar 
melanomata  are  sarcomata. 

[Before  true  infection  occurs  in  the  lymphatic  g1 
temporarily  swollen  by  inflammation.  This  is  shown, 
things,  by  the  fact  that  after  removal  of  some  carcin< 
complete  and  permanent  recovery,  although  at  the  tim 
ation  enlarged  lymphatic  glands  in  the  neighborhood 
moved.  The  glands  form  a  barrier  to  protect  the  org 
infection  ;  but  in  some  cases  the  barrier  is  broken  thri 
tastatic  tumors  occur  in  internal  organs  and  in  the  b 
lymphatic  glands  the  infectious  elements  of  carcino 
favorable  soil  for  exciting  epithelial  proliferation  of  tl 

In  most  cases  no  causes  are  known  for  the  develo 
cinoma  ;  but  in  many  cases  there  was  precedent  local  i 
is,  the  neoplasia  developed  on  an  already  patholoi(i< 
base.  Recent  statistics  notice  local  irritations  at  the 
velopment  of  about  twenty  per  cent,  of  cases.  Not 
into  details,  I  may  mention  examples  of  development 
from  surfaces  that  have  suppurated  for  years,  such 
fistuliB,  etc.,  from  warts,  lupous  infiltrations,  etc.  Inht 
to  be  a  cause  in  some  cases,  but  there  is  not  enougl 
this  point.  Tendency  to  disease  of  the  same  syste 
seems  inherited,  without  the  same  organ  being  alway 
carcinoma.     This  is  oftenest  seen  in  carcinoma  of  the 
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in  women,  e.  g.,  cancer  of  the  uterus  in  the  mother,  of  the  breast  in 
the  daughter,  and  the  reverse.  In  females  carcinoma  is  most  fre- 
quent in  the  glands,  in  men  in  the  skin. 

I  cannot  confirm  the  common  statements  about  cancerous  ca- 
chexia :  these  patients  finally  become  marasmic,  like  others  having 
severe  disturbance  of  important  organs,  indigestion  and  haemor- 
rhages ;  they  emaciate  rapidly  and  grow  yellow  or  brownish.  The 
general  condition  is  most  affected  in  cancer  of  the  tongue,  stomach, 
etc. ;  but  where  it  does  not  bleed,  decompose,  or  interfere  with 
function,  the  patient  does  not  become  cachectic.  Some  patholo- 
gists even  consider  cancer  a  sign  of  superabundant  health  ;  without 
adopting  this  idea,  we  may  say  carcinoma  is  a  local  disease,  not  a 
symptom  of  a  general  affection,  as  a  gumma  is  of  syphilis.  For- 
merly, cancerous  diathesis  was  so  firmly  believed  in,  that  the  cure 
by  operation  was  discredited ;  but  to-day  the  belief  has  changed* 
Experience  has  not  confirmed  a  popular  belief  that  cancer  is  infec- 
tious.] 

The  view  that  epithelial  cells  may  result  from  proliferation  of 
connective-tissue  cells  also  finds  supporters  among  the  new  school, 
who  either  do  not  recognize  the  typical  formation  of  the  tissue  from 
the  germ-layers,  or  else  do  not  acknowledge  its  significance  for  the 
pathological  neoplasise.  Since  this  question  was  first  earnestly  dis- 
cussed it  has  come  up  repeatedly,  not  only  in  the  same  generations, 
but  to  the  same  person.  I  cannot  here  repeat  all  that  I  have  said 
about  the  origin  and  increase  of  true  epithelia  ;  I  will  merely  add 
that  the  carcinomatous  and  epithelial  forms  found  in  primary  cancer 
are  also  invariably  found  in  the  infecting  tumors  in  the  lymphatic 
glands.  This  seems  to  speak  strongly  in  favor  of  the  traveling  of 
cellular  elements,  for  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  the  fluid  from  a 
columnar  epithelial  cancer  should  influence  the  cells  in  the  lymphatio 
glands  to  produce  cylindrical  epithelium. 

From  the  peculiarities  described  (page  684),  even  in  the  most 
difficult  cases,  we  may  always  find  the  genetic  differences  between 
sarcoma  and  carcinoma.  The  first  commencements  of  sarcoma  and 
carcinoma  are  often  scarcely  distinguishable  (compare  Fig.  139  b 
with  162  and  163)  ;  both  cases  are  very  glandular  in  formation. 
But  things  change  after  a  time  ;  the  cell-cylinders  of  the  sarcoma 
have  either  started  from  vessels,  or  vessels  soon  grow  in  them  ; 
while  this  never  happens  in  carcinoma,  but  the  cylinders,  even  when 
quite  large,  remain  without  vessels,  or  else  a  cavity  forms  in  them 
as  in  the  development  of  glands  (compare  Fig.  139  B  with  169). 

I  dare  not  enter  further  into  the  general  histological  description 
of  these  tumors,  and  hope  you  will  be  able  to  recognize  them* 
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When  speaking  of  sarcoma  I  said  some 
of  its  course  from  that  of  carcinoma.  1 1 
latter  always  first  affects  the  adjacent  lyn 
infection  does  not  extend  beyond  them ; 
be  metastatic  tumors  in  internal  organs 
epithelial  germs  find  the  most  favorable  i 
in  the  lymphatic  glands.  The  rapidity  of 
ingly ;  this  we  shall  consider  more  closel) 
pography  of  carcinoma. 

[In  some  well-observed  cases,  patients 
cancer  of  the  skin  of  the  face,  without  hi 
phatic  glands,  had  carcinoma  of  such  inl 
sionally  attacked  primarily  :  thus,  a  man 
auricle  of  the  ear  was  removed,  had  a  canc( 
a  rapid  course  ;  in  a  patient  dying  after  a 
epithelioma  of  the  nose,  carcinoma  of  the 
such  cases,  from  absence  of  infection  of 
cannot  assume  metastasis,  particularly  to  c 
very  rare.  Hence  we  must  admit  the  poss 
affecting  two  distinct  places  in  a  patient  < 
hypothesis  might  also  apply  to  cases  whei 
the  removal  of  a  cancer  another  develops  ; 
teen  years  after  removal  of  cancer  of  the 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  cheek,  v 
tongue.] 

1.  Skin  (cutib)  and  mucous  membranes  ' 
Common  epithelicU  carcinoma  (specially  s( 
first,  and,  until  lately,  the  only  form  in  wl; 
cancerous  tumor  was  known  to  cx)nsist  oi 
(cancer-like  tumors ;  this  name  was  chosen  I 
skin  were  considered  less  malignant  than  t 
breast,  which  were  considered  as  the  type  c 
is  covered  by  a  layer  of  epithelium,  firom  wi 
various  ingrowths  into  the  subjacent  tissue, 
hair,  sebaceous,  and  sweat  glands.  Mucous 
oouB  membranes  in  the  same  way.  Many  a 
may  have  epithelial  outgrowths*  I  shall  nc 
ingrowths  may  be  most  readily  proved  in 
to  this,  a  considerable  collection  of  epitheliu 
and  glands  of  the  oral  mucous  membrane,  \ 
also  frequently  witnessed ;  less  frequently,  t 
glands  are  implicated.  During  this  ingrow 
rete  at  first  preserve  their  size  and  form ; 
connective  tissue  of  the  cutis  remains  the  ( 
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next  to  the  ooTmectire  tissue  preserve  a  cylindrical  form,  just  as  on 
the  normal  papillie  of  the  cutis. 

It  is  reiy  probable  that  the  epithelial,  giand-like  ingrowths  not  uu- 
Erequentlj  grow  into  the  spsoes  between  the  connective-tissue  bun- 
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dies  where  Ij-mpli  circulates,  for  there  the  tissue  oSera  least  resistance. 
£Citer  thinks  he  has  proved  that  all  these  lubes  and  cylinders  lie 
solely  in  the  lymphatic  vessels.  Although  all  his  evidence  in  favor 
cf  this  view  is  not  tenable,  it  is  still  very  enticing,  for  we  might  then 
readily  understand  why  tbe  adjacent  lymphatic  glands  were  occasioD- 
■Uy  infected  early. 
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Subsequently,  changes  take  place  in  these  epithelial  tubes;  groupc 
of  cells  unite  and  form  globules,  which  gradually  grow  by  the  deposit 
of  Dew  cells  of  the  form  of  flat  epithelium,  and  thus  form  the  cabbage- 
like,  compound  epidermis-globules  (globules  dpidermiques,  cancroid 
globules,  epitheli&l  pearls),  which  bo  much  ezcit«d  the  astouislimeut 
of  the  first  person  that  examined  them. 

It  is  most  probable  that  these  globules  are  dereloped  from  a  num- 
ber of  conglomerated  cells,  increasing  by  division,  and  the  peripheral 
layers  of  cells  being  flattened  by  pressure  against  the  parts  around, 
.which  are  not  very  distensible ;  hence  the  larger  these  pearls  become 
the  more  they  project  from  the  cell-cylinders,  and  hence  they  often 
appear  at  the  terminal  points  of  the  glandular  acioL  Among  the 
cells  in  the  pearls,  as  in  the  epithelial  parts  of  these  tumors  else- 
where, we  often  meet  cells  with  many  nuclei ;  also  large  cell-bodies, 
which  have  enclosed  daugliter  and  grandchUd-cells.  In  some  of  these 
carcinomatft  stachel  and  riff  cells  have  been  fouud  in  great  numbers, 
as  in  the  boundary  layers  between  the  mucous  and  homy  layers  of 
the  epidermis.  If  the  epithelial  masses  have  grown  deep  into  the 
tissue,  and  if  we  make  a  section  in  these  deeper  layers  of  a  hardened 
tumor  of  this  variety,  we  find  about  the  following  picture,  in  which 
the  alveoli,  filled  with  epithelium,  may  readily  be  distinguished  bam 
the  connective  tissue  which  has  bccooie  bveclate : 


M  -Miia  (I  uf 
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Hie  vessels   in    tliis  connective-tissue  stroma  assume  about  the 
shape  in  Fig,  156,  a,  n-bile  Fig.  156,  b,  shows  a  proliferation  of  vessels 


ill  the  enlarged  papUbe  of  a  glans  penis,  as  it  occurred  just  at  the 
development  of  the  first  epitlielial  proliferations. 

While  in  the  last-mentioned  case,  as  often  happens,  the  papillary 
hypertropLj-  appeared  at  the  very  commcnucment  of  the  development 
of  the  tumor  as  an  essentially  characteristic  part,  in  other  cases  it  is 
of  an  entirely  secondary  nature,  i.  e.,  the  epithelial  rods  on  the  sui^ 
face  of  the  skin  or  mucous  membrane  soften,  fall  out,  and  leave  tlie 
vascular  connective-tissue  portion  in  the  form  of  a  pouched  ulcer, 
from  which  different  papillary  tufts  protrude  or  subsequently  grow. 
Carcinoma  of  the  skin  may  begin  as  indurated  papilloma,  or  as  a  wart, 
but  just  aa  often  it  begins  as  a  nodule  when  the  proliferatioa  is  nt  first 
circumscribed,  grows  into  the  akin  ;  it  enlarges  slowly,  without  grow- 
ing by  apposition  of  new,  small  carcinoma  nodules.  The  carcinoma- 
tous proliferation  may  also  enter  and  grow  through  the  cutis  from 
a   gradually-increasing    surface,  without   causing   any  great   promi- 


There  is  a  decided  difference  between  cancers  of  the  skin,  accord- 
ing as  the  epithelial  proliferation  enters  the  cutis  more  or  less  deeply ; 
some  cases  remain  quite  superficial,  scarcely  entering  the  subcuta- 
neous cellular  tissue,  and  growing  very  slowly  {flat  epithelial  cancer, 
Thiertch)  ;  others  grow  rapidly  and  enter  the  tissue  deeply,  destroy- 
ing it  (infiltrated  epithcbal  cancer,  77iiertcft).  The  above  descriplioi' 
£0 
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of  cancer  of  the  skin  is  from  the  infiltrated  form ;  in  flat  epithelial 
cancer  the  outgrowing  cellKsylinders  rarely  grow  deeper  than  the 
deep  layers  of  the  cutis,  and  consist  chiefly  of  the  small,  roimd  cells 
of  the  rete.  Along  with  these  proliferations  the  sebaceous  glands 
become  larger,  fill  up  with  developed  large-celled  epithelium,  and  the 
connective  tissue  is  richly  infiltrated  with  small-celled  elements.  In 
these  new  formations  the  development  of  epidermis  pearls  is  rela- 
tively rare.  As  viewed  on  the  patient  in  this  commencing  stage,  the 
whole  forms  a  hard,  slightly-elevated  infiltration  of  the  cutis,  covered 
with  desquamating  epidermis.  This  epithelial  proliferation  is  not, 
however,  very  solid ;  occasionally  there  are  disintegration,  softening, 
and  detachment  of  the  glandular  proliferations  and  sebaceous  glands. 
The  highly-vascular  connective  tissue  remains,  and  may  continue  to 
grow  as  granulations,  or  it  may  partially  cicatrize.  While  this  goes 
on  in  the  centre  of  the  new  formation,  the  latter  continues  to  grow,  it 
may  be  very  slowly,  in  the  periphery. 

At  their  very  commencement,  the  cut  surfaces  of  epithelial  cancer 
are  pale  red  and  hard ;  in  a  short  time  they  appear  white  and  granu- 
lar ;  occasionally  we  may  see  the  large  epithelial  pearls  and  rods  with 
the  naked  eye.  Ulceration  takes  place  fix)m  without  inward,  even 
more  frequently  than  by  medullary  softening  from  within  outward, 
and  usually  quickly  follows  their  development.  Mucous  softening  is 
rare  in  these  forms. 

In  regard  to  the  topography y  we  may  mention  the  following  regions 
of  the  body  as  the  most  frequent  seats :  (a.)  Head  and  neck  /  here 
these  tumors  develop  chiefly  on  the  eyelids,  conjunctiva,  skin  of  the 
nose  and  face,  the  lower  lip,  oral  mucous  membrane,  gums,  cheeks, 
tongue,  larynx;,  oesophagus,  ear,  and  scalp.  The  first  appearance  va- 
ries greatly :  the  worst  cases  begin  as  nodules  in  the  substance  of  the 
mucous  membrane  or  skin,  and  quickly  ulcerate  fropi  central  soften- 
mg ;  other  cases  begin  on  the  surface ;  a  fissure,  crack,  indurated  ex« 
conation,  epidermoid  scab,  or  a  soft  wart,  forms;  this  at  first  apparently 
insignificant  affection  may  remain  superficial  for  a  long  time,  slowly 
extending  laterally,  less  so  in  depth,  and  having  indurated  borders. 
If  the  carcinoma  develop  from  a  wart-like  formation,  it  may  perma- 
nently preserve  the  papillary  character.  The  parts  once  diseased  are 
forever  destroj^ed  by  the  metamorphosis  into  cancerous  tissue;  in 
typical  epithelial  carcinomata  there  is  no  cicatricial  shrinking;  the 
ulcers  which  rapidly  develop  from  these  new  formations  vary,  like 
other  cancerous  ulcers ;  sometimes  smaller  or  larger  shreds  of  tissue 
from  the  depths  of  the  ulcer  become  gangrenous,  leaving  a  crater-like 
loss  of  substance ;  sometimes  the  new  formation  proliferates,  forming 
an  ulcer  with  fungous,  overgrowing  edges.     Not  unfrequently,  a 
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cheesy  pulp  may  be  squeezed  firom  this  ulcerated  surface ;  it  comes 
out  in  a  worm-like  shape,  just  as  the  inspissated  sebaceous  matter 
does  from  the  glands  of  the  skin  (comedones  or  maggot) ;  this  pulp 
is  a  mixture  of  softened  epithelial  masses  and  fat  Sooner  or  later, 
there  is  a  gradually-increasing  swelling  of  the  neighboring  lymphatic 
glands  of  the  neck,  which  is  not  nnfrequently  painful ;  by  degrees 
the  glandular  tumors  unite  together,  or  with  the  primary  tumor ;  new 
points  break  out,  and  the  local  destruction  gradually  progresses ;  the 
new  formation  also  extends  in  depth,  destroying  the  bones  of  the  face 
or  skull,  and  taking  their  place.  Death  may  result  from  suffocation  or 
hunger,  due  to  pressure  of  the  tumor  on  the  air-passages  or  oesopha- 
gus, or  from  pressure  on  the  brain  after  perforation  of  the  skuU ; 
more  frequently,  after  gradually-increasing  marasmus,  it  results  from 
complete  exhaustion,  with  the  signs  of  excessive  cachexia.  On  au- 
topsy, we  hardly  ever  find  metastatic  tumors  in  internal  organs. 
All  of  these  carcinomata  on  the  head,  face,  and  neck,  are  much  more 
frequent  in  men  than  in  women.  The  average  duration  of  life  of 
patients  with  cancer  of  the  tongue  and  oral  mucous  membrane  is  a 
year  to  a  year  and  a  half.  Cancers  of  the  lips  are  radically  curable 
by  early  and  complete  extirpation. 

In  previous  works,  I  have  termed  the  above  form  of  flat  oaroinoma 
of  the  skin,  ^  cicatrizing,  atrophying,  epithelial  cancer,  or  scirrhous 
cutis,''  to  define  it  more  accurately  from  ordinary  epithelial  cancer. 
But  now  it  seems  to  me  better  to  make  no  special  subdivision  of  it, 
hence  I  at  once  state  that  this  is  the  mildest  form  of  cancer  of  the  skin, 
and,  with  few  exceptions,  attacks  old  persons ;  the  disease  occasion- 
ally begins  as  an  infiltration  of  the  papillary  layer,  with  small  nodules, 
always  superficial ;  usually  there  is  at  first  a  local  collection  of  yellow- 
ish epidermis,  a  small  scab,  after  whose  removal  the  skin  appears  at 
first  only  slightly  reddened,  scarcely  infiltrated ;  when  detached,  the 
crust  forms  again ;  after  repeated  detachments,  we  find  under  it  a  small, 
rough,  fine  papillary,  dry,  ulcerated  siuiiEice,  which  occasionally  has, 
even  at  this  period,  hard,  slightly-elevated  edges ;  the  small  ulcer,  on 
which  new,  dry  crusts  constantly  form,  extends  through  the  cutis,  but 
rarely  into  the  subcutaneous  tissue ;  its  tendency  is  rather  to  spread 
laterally,  occasionally  it  even  heals  in  the  centre,  forming  a  cicatrix  and 
new  healthy  epidermis,  while  a  moderate  induration  and  ulceration 
slowly  progress  in  the  |>eriphery.  In  some  cases  there  is  no  ulcera- 
tion, only  infiltration  of  the  skin,  with  epidermis-scales  and  subse- 
quent cicatricial  shrinking. 

The  most  frequent  seat  of  flat  epithelial  cancer  is  the  face,  es- 
pecially the  cheeks,  brow,  nose,  and  eyelids ;  still  other  parts  of  the 
skin,  which  are  subject  to  any  form  of  epithelial  carcinoma,  may  be 
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attacked  by  this  form ;  it  is  most  frequent  between  the  fiftieth  and 
sixtieth  year,  and  I  find  it  as  often  in  women  as  in  men«  Often  the 
whole  cutaneous  surface,  and  especially  that  of  the  face  and  hands, 
appears  very  diy,  and  is  covered  by  numerous  dry,  flat,  yellow  epider- 
mis-crusts, as  well  as  by  numbers  of  small  infiltrations,  which  often 
disappear  again.  This  cancerous  infiltration  extends  very  slowly; 
occasionally  it  is  six  or  eight  years  before  a  portion  of  skin  as  large  aa 
a  dollar,  or  a  side  of  the  nose,  or  an  eyelid,  or  portion  of  the  ear,  is 
destroyed ;  it  rarely  proceeds  more  rapidly.  As  the  patients  are  gen- 
erally old,  they  occasionally  die  of  other  diseases,  and,  for  the  same 
reason,  there  is  often  no  recurrence  after  operation.  But,  even  in  cases 
not  operated  on  or  treated  in  any  way,  this  form  of  carcinoma  appears 
infectious  in  but  few  cases ;  the  infection  never  extends  beyond  in- 
filtration of  the  lymphatic  glands,  which  does  not  occur  till  late,  and 
then  goes  on  just  as  slowly  as  the  primary  infection.  Some  writers 
have  wished  to  banish  this  form  of  cutaneous  cancer  from  the  lists  of 
carcinomata,  and  to  place  it  among  chronic  inflammations  as  ulcus 
rodens  (JButchinson),  or  as  a  form  of  lupus  peculiar  to  old  persona. 
The  various  combinations  of  this  neoplasia  with  distinctly-marked 
cancer  in  some  points  of  the  infiltrated  edges,  the  possibility  of  its 
changing  to  proliferating  cancer  of  the  skin,  and  some  other  anatomi- 
cal and  clinical  peculiarities,  render  it  certain,  in  my  opinion,  that  this 
form  of  infiltration  and  ulceration  belongs  among  the  cancers,  and  is 
the  mildest  and  most  feebly  infectious  among  thenu 

(b.)  The  second  part  of  the  body  where  this  form  of  carcinoma  is 
frequent  is  about  the  genitals.  The  portio  vaginalis  uteri,  vagina, 
labia  minora,  and  the  clitoris,  the  penis,  especially  the  glans  and  pre- 
puce, are  the  parts  most  frequently  afiected.  Of  all  these  parts,  the 
portio  vaginahs  uteri  is  especially  liable  to  the  disease,  and  here  car- 
cinoma ulcerates  rapidly,  and,  as  the  surface  of  the  tiunor  becomes 
deeply  Bssured  and  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  cauliflower,  this  is 
often  called  cauliflower  cancer,  but,  as  sarcomatous  papiUomata  may 
produce  the  same  forms,  this  designation  is  uncertain*  On  all  of 
the  above  localities  the  ulcerated  tumor  may  have  a  destructive  ul- 
cerating or  a  fungous  character,  it  may  also  be  either  infiltrated 
or  superficial.  The  separation  of  uterine  cancer  is  accompanied  by  very 
badly-smelling  sanies,  and  often  with  repeated  parenchymatous 
haemorrhages.  As  regards  the  subsequent  course  of  the  disease,  the 
retroperitoneal  lymphatic  glands  are  affected  sooner  or  later ;  death 
usually  results  from  marasmus ;  in  these  cases,  also,  we  very  rarely 
find  metastasis  in  the  internal  organs,  except  in  the  neighboring 
glands  which  are  directly  infected. 

(c.)  Of  other  parts  of  the  body  that  require  the  attention  of  the 
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■urg^n,  we  haye  to  mention  the  hand,  anc 
hand.  Not  long  since,  I  saw  an  epithclia 
foreann,  which  had  developed  from  a  fonti 
with  peas.  I  also  saw  an  ulcer  of  the  fo 
years,  without  any  known  cause  became  ca 

(d.)  We  also  mention  here  the  carcii 
vesical  mucous  membrane,  which  also  ha 
Inaccessible  as  it  is  for  surgical  treatment, 
■well  acquainted  with  it,  to  enable  hira  to  m; 
It  has  already  been  frequently  mentioned  t 
occur  in  carcinoma ;  this  is  particularly  ol 
the  inner  surface  of  the  bladder,  which  frc 
of  branched  villi,  and  have  consequently  : 
of  "villous  cancer." 

Cancers  starting  from  the  cutaneous  e 
the  same  relation  to  villous  cancer  that  i 
When  papilloma  assumes  a  peculiarly  luxi 
same  time  epithelial  masses  grow  into  the 
ening  the  connective  tissue  or  muscle,  in 
gumes  a  distinctly  destructive  character,  it 
cinomatouB  papilloma  or  villous  oancer. 
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simple  papilloma  and  villous  cancer  may  be  just  as  difficult  to  define 
as  those  between  adenoma  and  carcinoma. 

As  above  stated,  a  tumor  like  a  mushroom  forms  on  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  bladder,  growing  into  its  cavitj,  and  floating  in  the  urine, 
its  base  being  attached  to  the  wall  of  the  bladder,  like  a  carcinoma, 
and  its  long,  branched  villi  being  covered  with  verj  large  epithelial 
cells,  while  the  ground-work  of  the  papillae  is  composed  of  connective 
tissue,  whose  meshes  contain  epithelial  cell-cjlinders,  such  as  occur 
in  carcinoma  (Fig.  157). 


Now,  a  few  words  about  the  course  of  the  above  carcinomata  as  a 
dass.  They  usually  appear  in  elderly  persons,  say  from  the  fortieth 
to  sixtieth  year,  rarely  later,  but,  unfortunately,  it  is  not  so  rare  for 
them  to  come  earlier ;  I  have  seen  cancer  of  the  tongue  in  a  boy  of 
eighteen,  and  cancer  of  the  uterus  in  a  woman  of  twenty  years.  On 
the  whole,  country  people  are  more  subject  to  cancer  of  the  lip  than 
city  people  are.  The  earlier  these  carcinomata  appear,  the  more  pro 
liferant  the  local  tumor,  the  earlier  the  lymphatic  glands  are  implicated, 
and  the  more  rapid  the  whole  course.  It  has  often  been  observed 
that,  after  entire  removal  of  the  tumor,  there  is  no  recurrence.  In 
some  cases  the  disease  runs  its  course  very  quickly,  in  a  year;  in  oth- 
ers it  lasts  three,  five,  ten  years,  or  longer  (fiat  cancer  of  the  skin)  ; 
sometimes,  also,  the  recurrence  is  only  in  the  lymphatic  glands,  as 
when  a  cancer  of  the  lip  has  been  completely  extirpated,  but  at  the 
time  of  operation  cancer-germs  were  already  present  in  the  cervical 
lymphatic  glands.  The  new  formation  in  the  gland  at  first  appears 
pale  red,  is  a  rather  hard,  difiiise  infiltration,  or  a  white  kernel,  but 
with  time  it  becomes  softer,  and,  to  some  extent,  pulpy  and  purulent. 
The  cervical  Ijnnphatic  glands  infiltrated  with  cancer  have  a  great 
tendency  to  ulcerate ;  their  microscopical  structure  is  the  same  as  that 
of  primary  cancer.  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  that  secondary  cancer 
in  the  lymphatic  glands  is  always  due  to  transplantation  of  cancer- 
germs  from  the  original  focus  (see  page  671).  The  above  forms  of 
cancer  scarcely  ever  go  beyond  the  lymphatic  glands ;  infection  of  in- 
ternal organs  (Hver,  lungs,  spleen,  kidneys)  is  very  rare.  The  con- 
stancy with  which  carcinoma  occurs  at  certain  points,  especially  where 
mucous  membrane  passes  into  skin  (vagina,  penis,  lips),  has  justly 
always  excited  much  attention.  It  was  natural  to  seek  the  causes  of 
the  disease  in  the  structure  of  these  parts,  and  in  the  irritations  to 
which  these  openings  were  subjected ;  the  dislike  that  most  modem 
pathologists  have  to  specific,  unknown  irritations  has  induced  them  to 
seek  different  reasons  for  explaining  the  obscurity  about  the  specific 
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causes  of  tumors  of  these  parts.  In  regard 
TTiiersch  attaches  great  importance  to  th< 
cutis  elsewhere,  considerable  changes  take  } 
there  is  decided  atrophy  of  the  connective 
that  the  epidermis-formations,  hair-follicles 
tory  glands,  as  well  as  those  of  the  lip,  atta 
receive  most  of  the  nourishment;  hence  al] 
lips  (bad  shaving,  smoking  tobacco,  wind, 
attack  the  glandular  parts  of  the  lip,  anc 
England,  epithelial  cancer  often  attacks  1 
sweeps  (chimney-sweeper's  cancer),  from  th 
is  supposed.  These  things  may  certainly  h] 
mains  unexplained  why  they  should  be  foil 
tious  tumors,  and  not  by  chronic  inflammatii 
not  here  follow  this  discussion  further,  but 
was  said  about  the  etiology  in  the  introc 
tumors. 

2.  Mammary  glands,  I  place  cancer  of 
gland  is  also  a  derivative  of  the  epidermis,  i 
large  scale.  The  mammary  cancers,  howeve: 
already  described,  and,  although  true  epidc 
breast,  starting  particidarly  from  the  areola, 

Mammary  cancer,  which  is  unfortunate] 
me  almost  always  to  begin  with  a  coincident 
round,  epithelial  cells  in  the  acini,  and  wi 
of  the  connective  tissue  around  them.  Wit 
examination  it  is  impossible  to  tell  whetl 
in  the  gland-cells,  or  in  the  connective  tiss 
small,  round  cells  about  the  acini  soon  bec< 
constantly  becomes  more  difficult  to  make  < 
glandular  acinL  From  my  tolerably  nume 
subject,  made  by  aid  of  the  most  improved  i 
T^nhe  the  foUowing  as  the  subsequent  cours 

The  collection  of  cells  in  the  acini  leads 
which  is  occasionally  accompanied  by  a  trac 
by  the  escape  of  serum  from  the  nipple), 
continues,  there  is  more  enlargement  of  the  i 
ways,  that  we  may  distinguish  an  acinous 
tubular  (chiefly  small-celled)  form  of  mami] 
leads  to  the  development  of  large,  lobulatcd, 
I  call  this  the  *^  acinous  form,"  since  in  it  1 
acini  are  preservei    The  following  picture  i 
of  the  borders  of  such  a  tumor : 


Hence  all  obserrera  are  not  yet  convinced  that  these  frequent 
forms  of  mammary  carcinomata  are  true  cancer,  as  some  of  them 
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Tvgard  all  the  cells  occurring  here  as  derivci 
The  final  decision  in  this  matter  can  only  b 
development;  as  long  as  ve  hare  no  means 
the  youDg  derivatives  of  epithelial  cells  iron 
cells,  and  the  derivatives  of  connective  tiss 
■ble  to  say  from  every  preparation  whether  t 
mamma  is  more  of  an  epithelial  or  connectivi 
Although  all  forms  of  cancer  of  the  br 
ulcerate,  this  is  more  the  case  in  the  softer 
The  hardness  of  cancer  of  the  mamma  does  i 
richness  in  cells,  but  even  acinous  cancers  tl 
be  hard,  if  the  cells  are  enclosed  in  tense  a 
as  the  normal  actni  are.  The  softening  is 
near  the  sWin,  or  in  the  harder  forms  it  is  m< 
out  iDward  at  points  where  the  tumor  pres 
has  become  united  to  it.  Mucous  soRieniE 
metamorphosis  of  the  gland-cells  Is  proba' 
naked  eye  the  softened  spots  appear  whiti 
eoua,  fatty  softening)  or  grayish  or  dark  n.' 
cially  if  there  have  been  extravasations.  I 
gulation  of  the  softened  spot,  which  may  be 
be  formed  in  these  carcinomata ;  retention  i 
also  be  developed  io  the  mamma  along  w 

Fia.  Ift.^ 
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Atrophy  is  a  very  frequent  process  in  cai 
nipple  or  ether  ptort'S  are  thus  retracted  tiki 
soopio  examination  of  these  atrophied  parts 
striie  with  atrophied  connective-tissue  corpu: 
fine,  branched  GSDa>s  (atrophied  alveoli)  nl 
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detritus  or  fat.  This  atrophy  of  the  new  formation  is  in  some  cancers 
of  the  mamma  sucb  an  important  factor,  that  it  has  given  rise  to  a 
special  form  of  cancer,  "  atrophying,  cicatrizing  cancer.**  It  csnnot  be 
denied  that  in  its  pure  form  this  varietj  of  cancer  has  'certain  pecu- 
liarities which  distinguish  it  from  the  ordinary,  most  frequent  forms 
of  cancer  of  the  mamma ;  hence  we  prefer  to  descrilte  it  separately 
hereafter. 

The  development  of  cancer  of  the  mamma  is  accompanied  by  con- 
siderable distention  of  vesseb  and  new  formation.  In  the  youngest 
parts  of  the  new  formation  there  are  numerous  fine  vessels  and  net* 
worka  of  vessels;  in  the  older,  especially  in  the  softening  parts,  the 
vessels  grow  wider,  then  are  thrombosed  and  destroyed,  so  that,  about 
points  of  softening  in  tumors,  similar  net-works  of  dilated  vessels 
form  as  are  developed  on  the  formation  of  abscesses. 

The  following  are  the  clinical  symptoms  of  the  development  and 
coune  of  ordinary  cancer  of  the  mamma.  The  diaease  usually  b^pna 
between  the  thirtieth  and  sixtieth  year,  rarely  earlier  or  later;  tfae 
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women  attacked  are  usually  otherwise  perfectly  healthy ;  married  and 
unmarried  women,  fruitful  and  barren  wives,  of  all  conditions,  are  at- 
tacked. Not  unfrequently  the  parents  or  grand-parents  have  died  of 
carcinoma.  Most  frequently  in  one  breast,  especially  in  the  outer  and 
lower  part,  there  forms  a  tumor,  at  first  small  and  painless,  that  Bom» 
times  remains  unnoticed  for  mouths ;  it  is  hard,  firmly  seated  to  the 
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gland,  but  at  first  movable  under  the  filcin  and  over  the  p 
cles ;  at  firet  its  growth  is  moderately  rapid ;  posBibly  a 
before  the  tumor  reaches  the  size  of  a  small  apple ;  its  vi 
always  the  same,  occasionally  it  is  larger  and  more  sensitivi 
before  and  during  the  meuses ;  but  occasionally  the  turn 
somewhat,  and  is  perfectly  indolent  These  symptoms 
dependent  on  congestion  of  the  mammary  gland,  partly 
and  cicatrization  going  on  in  the  tumor  itsell  With  t 
course  of  some  months,  the  tumor  grows  larger ;  the'  skir 
cornea  immovable,  and  below  it  adheres  to  the  pectoral  m 
patients  frequently  do  not  notice  the  commencement  of  t 
of  the  axillaiy  glands,  and,  if  the  surgeon's  attention  be  n 
ally  directed  to  this  region,  the  enlargement  of  these  gl 
appears  as  a  hard  swelling  of  these  parts,  is  not  discove^ 
sometimes  also  these  glands  lie  so  deep  and  bo  high  under  ' 
muscle  that  they  are  not  felt  till  they  have  grown  quite  ! 
lymphatic  glands  of  the  neck  are  less  frequently  affected  i 
the  breast ;  when  they  are,  the  prognosis  is  more  unfavora 
progress  of  the  tumor  goes  on  undisturbed,  the  course,  w 
ately  rapid,  is  as  follows:  The  tumor  of  the  roammarj 
those  of  the  axillary  glands  gradually  unite,  so  as  to  fom 
wavy,  immovable  swelling,  which  at  some  points  adheres  1 
the  pressure  of  the  tumor  on  the  nerves  and  vessels  ir 
causes  neuralgic  pains  and  cedema  in  the  arm  ;  the  patien' 
viously  bad'felt  perfectly  well,  are  compelled  to  keep  in 
pain  and  swelling  of  the  arm,  which  come  on  more  especia 
and  have  a  piercing,  boring  character,  while  previously  the 
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been  able  to  attend  to  their  household  duties.  In  this  stage  (say  twc 
years  after  the  commencement  of  the  first  tumor)  another  symptom 
has  usually  appeared,  or  does  so  shortly,  namely,  ulceration.  This 
generally  begins  with  the  following  symptoms :  Part  of  the  tumor  be- 
comes prominent,  the  skin  grows  thinner  and  redder,  is  traversed  by 
visible  vessels ;  finally  a  fissure  or  vesicle  forms  on  the  elevated,  red, 
fluctuating  tumor ;  now  part  of  the  cancerous  tissue  which  is  exposed 
to  the  air  becomes  gangrenous,  breaks  into  shreds,  and  a  crater-like, 
excavated  ulcer  is  left,  which  long  maintains  this  shape,  if  the  sur- 
roundings and  base  of  .the  ulcer  be  still  hard ;  but,  if  the  parts  about 
the  ulcer  be  already  soft,  the  substance  of  the  tumor  begins  to  prolif- 
erate at  the  edges  and  from  the  depths,  and  to  cover  the  parts  around 
like  a  fungus.  An  ulcer,  sometimes  torpid,  sometimes  fungous,  is 
thus  developed ;  its  secretion  is  always  sero-sanious ;  badly-smelling, 
gangrenous  shreds  are  often  thrown  off.  But,  what  is  still  worse, 
parenchymatous  or  even  arterial  haemorrhages  occasionally  occur  from 
the  surface  of  the  ulcer,  and  exhaust  the  patients  We  have  followed 
the  condition  of  the  patient  till  he  has  become  partly  or  entirely  bed* 
ridden ;  we  now  soon  come  to  the  catastrophe :  the  patient  becomes 
pale  and  greatly  emaciated ;  the  appetite  is  lost,  the  strength  grows 
less,  the  nights  are  often  sleepless  from  the  pain ;  opiates  must  be 
re-8orted  to,  to  give  the  patients  sleep  and  temporary  relief.  We  now 
have  the  well-marked  picture  of  cancerous  dyacrania  or  cachexicL.  It 
may  go  on  in  this  way  for  months ;  the  smell  from  the  cancerous  ulcer 
infests  the  chahiber,  the  patients  become  weaker,  the  skin  grows 
grayish-yellow  and  clayey.  Pains  on  breathing  and  in  the  region  of 
the  liver,  as  well  as  in  the  bones  of  the  limbs,  come  on.  The  patient 
becomes  marasmic,  and  dies  in  agony  after  protracted,  painful  suffer- 
ing,  unless  tlie  end  is  hastened  by  pleivisy  or  peritonitis.  On  au- 
topsy, in  most  cases  we  find  carcinomatous  tumors  of  the  pleura, 
liver,  and  occasionally  of  the  bones,  it  may  be  of  the  femur  or  of  the 
vertebrae,  or  else  of  the  ribs  on  the  side  where  the  tumor  of  the 
breast  v/a£.     The  whole  disease  has  lasted  two  years  and  a  hal£ 

For  many  cases  of  cancer  of  the  breast  the  above  description  will 
be  vary  accurate,  but  there  are  some  modifications  of  this  course. 
First,  the  rapidity  of  the  local  course  varies;  the  tumor  may  remain 
confined  to  the  breast,  without  any  affection  of  the  lymphatic  glands 
— a  very  rare  case.  The  disease  of  the  glands  appears  almost  simul- 
tr*ndous1y  with  the  tumor  of  the  breast ;  this  always  leads  us  to  ex- 
pect a  very  rapid  course  of  the  disease,  while  conversely  a  very  late 
and  moderate  local  spread  to  the  lymphatic  glands  indicates  a  mild, 
slow  course  of  the  whole  disease.  Carcinomata  may  come  in  the  two 
breasts  simultaneously,  or  in  one  soon  after  the  other ;  this  makes  the 
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prognosis  much  worse.  In  some  cases  the  ' 
the  breast,  but  the  whole  gland,  with  the  ski;  i 
same  time.  Lastly,  an  adenoma  or  an  ade  i 
isted  eight  or  ten  years,  and  then  rapidly  a  • 
cancer,  i.  e.,  become  immovable,  painful,  anc 
ing  of  the  lymphatic  glands.  Cases  also  o : 
the  mamma  diminishes  so  much  that  it  is  su : 
appeared ;  unfortunately,  this  does  not  pre ; 
of  the  disease,  although  it  appears  to  retail 
mild  cases,  such  as  run  on  from  four  to  six  y 
early  of  ansemia  from  the  ulceration  and  1 1 
metastatic  tumors  having  formed.  The  pei* 
metastatic  cancerous  tumors  in  the  internal  : 
ally,  when  the  local  growth  of  the  tumor  in 
appear  late ;  still,  there  are  exceptions  to  tbi 
breast  the  localization  of  the  secondary  tui 
already  stated  *  the  pleura,  liver,  and  bones,  ai 
of  metastatic  tumors. 

The  varying  course  of  cancer  of  the  bn: 
cult,  indeed  almost  impossible,  to  compare  tl 
operations  with  those  cases  that  run  their  <: 
even  the  age  of  the  patient  causes  great  dil 
the  disease  almost  always  runs  a  slower  co\i 
numerous  entirely  unknown  influences  come 
perienced  surgeons  have  given  very  difierent  i 
some  declaring  that  the  course  of  the  disease 
others  that  it  is  retarded.  The  statistical  t^i 
lished  aid  little  in  solving  this  question,  becsi 
thrown  together  in  them ;  to  obtain  a  corre! 
cases  must  first  be  separated  on  certain  pri 
would  this  do  ?  It  would  always  be  a  questii 
we  should  aid  the  patient  by  an  operation  <i 
almost  always  return  in  the  cicatrix,  in  its  vi< 
ing  lymphatic  glands,  because  thet/  are  usua 
the  patients  will  then  die  of  metastatic  tumoi 
off  sooner  by  suppuration,  htemorrhage,  or  ac 
docs  the  patient  suffer  from  the  tumor  ?  Wh 
locally  ?  These  are  the  first  urgent  questions 
by  considering  here  the  treatment,  which  w* 
attentively  at  the  end  of  this  section  on  can( 
nation  of  the  enlarged  lymphatic  glands,  whic 
shows  that  the  smaller  arc  more  succulent  ai 
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the  larger  contain  hard  white  or  grajish-white  nodules,  and  are  occiv 
Bionally  softened,  caseous,  and  have  a  granular  cut  surface.  On  the 
whole,  the  lymphatic  glands  show  the  same  characters  as  primary  can- 
cers ;  this  also  extends  to  the  microscopic  textiure.  Although  it  could 
probably  only  be  proved  in  pigmented  carcinoma  that  the  first  swell- 
ing of  the  lymphatic  glands  depends  on  transformation  of  tumor-cells 
into  the  lymphatic  glands,  still  I  consider  the  same  thing  true  of  all 
carcinomata ;  in  some  cases  the  epithelial  nature  of  the  new  forma- 
tion in  the  lymphatic  glands  is  just  as  striking  as  in  the  primary  tumor 
of  the  breast,  in  others  such  a  distinction  is  impossible. 

Carcinomatous  nodules  of  the  pleura,  which  develop  after  car- 
cinoma of  the  breast  from  direct  conduction  of  the  seeds,  are  usually 
hard,  pure  white,  and  small-celled ;  the  same  is  true  of  the  external 
appearances  of  secondary  cancer  of  the  lungs  and  liver ;  but  the  latter 
are  not  unfirequently  large-celled  and  acinous.  Although  I  regard  it 
as  probable  that  these  carcinomata  are  also  due  to  direct  emigration 
of  carcinoma-cells  or  to  transportation  of  the  latter  by  the  lymphatic 
or  blood  vessels,  this  cannot  be  proved. 


Some  cases  deviate  from  the  above  course,  as  is  shown  by  early 
and  continued  shrinking  of  the  new  formation.  This  form  is  called 
scirrhus  mammcB^  atrophying,  cicatrizing,  shrinking  carcinoma,  con* 
nective-tissue  cancer.  The  picture  of  the  disease  and  the  anatomical 
changes  will  appear  from  what  follows. 

In  the  mammary  gland,  rarely  before  the  fiftieth  year,  there  forms 
a  hard  spot — ^we  cannot  say  a  swelling — but  the  hardening  is  rather 
accompanied  by  a  partial  or  even  a  total  decrease  in  size  of  the  gland ; 
this  hardening  usually  forms  without,  rarely  with  severe  pain ;  it  comes 
on  very  slowly.  If  we  now  suppose  the  hardened  glands  removed 
and  examine  the  diseased  portion,  we  find  the  tissue  so  hard  that 
we  can  scarcely  cut  it ;  to  the  naked  eye,  the  cut  surface  shows  a  hard, 
fibrous  cicatrix,  with  connective-tissue  striaa  gradually  extending  into 
tlie  comparatively  healthy  parts  around.  In  typical  cases,  except  this 
cicatrix,  we  shall  scarcely  discover  any  thing  pathological  with  the 
naked  eye ;  but,  at  the  periphery  of  some  of  these  tumors  we  see  a 
pale-reddish  part  with  a  fatty  lustre,  more  marked  in  spots,  lying  be- 
tween the  cicatrix  and  the  healthy  tissue,  and  passing  into  both.  If 
we  examine  fine  sections  of  the  cicatricial  tissue  after  previously 
hardening  it  still  more  in  alcohol,  we  find  little  besides  connective 
tissue  and  elastic  filaments ;  but  the  connective-tissue  striae  have  not 
the  same  peculiar  regular  course  that  they  have  in  fibroma ;  they  are 
irregularly  intertwined,  and,  as  above  stated,  they  are  accompanied 
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bjr  many  elastic  Glaments,  which  rarely  h: 
examiDation  of  the  bordering  tissue  gives 
oell-infiltnLtion,  to  a  very  slight  exteot,  it  is  tr 
of  small  groups  of  pole  bodies,  hke  lymph-cv 
in  the  commeaceaieat  of  any  new  formation. 
arranged  in  long  groups  (tubular),  somewb 
these  are  doubtless  derivatives  from  the  c 
Bhniakea  glandular  aeini.  All  the  cells  of  th 
very  ahort-lived,  for  they  are  scarcely  forme 
to  decay,  without  going  on  to  further  dcvi 
nective  tissue,  which  has  been  somewhat  dis 
and,  as  a  result  of  this  process,  we  have  tlie  ( 
this  slight  cell-infiltration  constantly  extend 
taneous  diaappearance  of  the  new  formation  v 
If  the  borders  of  this  tumor  be  inspected  l 
microecope,  we  see  how  the  small-celled  infili 
the  meshee  of  the  oonneetive  tissue,  and  clos 
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The  ext«nnoa  of  this  inrdtration  into  thi 
as  10  inflammation ;  most  of  the  young  cells 
of  the  vessels,  so  that  we  can  scarcely  avoi 
oases  also  white  blood-oells  escaping  from  th 
Ur  infiltratioa 

As  in  these  cases  the  infiltratiOD  of  thi 
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lymphoid  cells  is  very  decidedly  the  predomiDant  morbid  prooess, 
while  the  epithelial  proliferation  is  very  secondary,  I  formerly  tried  to 
giie  this  form  of  cancer  of  the  breast  the  name  of  "  coDnectire-tiBsue 
cancer,"  But,  aa  this  has  led  to  misinterpretation  in  regard  to  the 
modem  anatomical  understanding  of  carcinoma,  I  shall  not  try  to 
preserve  this  term. 


OdhilirlDlUtntloiiorUieainjKttnelD  Ibeprripborrori  hirdci  cert 
vesKlt  injected     HagnUled  HOO  dUinelen 

The  peculiar  anatomical  and  clinical  course  has  caused  some  sur- 
geons to  strike  this  new  formation  from  the  list  of  tumors,  and  par> 
ticulariy  from  that  of  cancers.  If  we  examine  more  closely  the  clinical 
oourse  of  these  cases,  we  have  already  noticed  tblit  they  usually  only 
occur  in  old  persons,  and  that  the  local  disease  progresses  slowly ; 
some  cases  last  seven  or  eight  years  before  half  of  one  breast  is  atrc^ 
phied.  The  genera)  health  meantime  remains  unimpaired.  The 
lymphatic  glands  occasionally  participate  in  the  disease ;  in  this  case 
the  process  goes  on  just  as  in  the  mamma ;  there  is  very  little  enlarge- 
ment, but  much  hardening  and  cicatricial  shrinking.  The  more  rap- 
idly and  completely  the  new  formation  atrophies,  and  tiie  more  slowly 
the  process  extends,  the  more  injurious  it  is ;  after  extirpation  or 
cauterization  this  variety  of  cancer  does  not  recur  for  a  long  time,  if  it 
does  so  at  all ;  metastatic  tumors  are  rare  ;  in  the  main,  the  infiltn^ 
tion  does  not  appear  to  differ  much,  anatomically,  &om  that  in  chronio 
hepatitis  and  nephritis  with  subsequent  shrinking;  why,  then,  distin- 
guish  this  Bcirrhua  from  those  processes?  WemAer  terms  this  disemse 
of  the  mamma  cirrhoiia  mammce.  I  recognize  perfectly  the  justice 
of  doubting  the  carcinomatous  nature  of  some  oases  of  soirriious  maiif 
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mae,  but  must  still  insist  upon  classing  them  generally  among  cancers. 
for  the  following  reasons :  As  you  already  know,  among  tumors  the 
process  of  contracting  is  peculiar  to  cancers ;  moreover,  the  contracts 
ing  cancer  is  not  unfrequently  combined  with  ordinary  cancer ;  indeed, 
it  is  more  common  for  more  or  less  cancerous  proliferation  to  go  on 
along  with  the  scirrhous  affection,  while  the  wholly-cicatrizing  cancers 
are  relatively  rare.  This  combination,  which  occurs  neither  in  cirrho* 
sis  of  the  liver  nor  of  the  kidney,  speaks  entirely  for  the  near  relation 
of  this  cicatrizing  new  formation  to  cancer ;  in  these  combined  cases 
there  are  also  local  recturences  of  the  extirpated  tumors,  tumors  of 
the  lymphatic  glands,  and  even  metastatic  cancers  of  internal  organs. 
In  the  tumors  that  consist  chi^y  of  cicatricial  substance,  and  hence 
are  to  be  classed  rather  with  scirrhus  than  with  ordinary  cancer,  we 
may  give  a  tolerable  prognosis,  inasmuch  as  the  disease  always  runs 
a  slow  course. 

We  now  mention  another  form  of  cancer  of  the  breast  which  also 
begins  as  an  induration  in  the  gland,  but  soon  extends  to  the  skin, 
and  there,  in  the  form  of  small  nodules,  quickly  spreads  over  the 
whole  skin  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  thorax ;  the  second  breast  is 
often  affected  the  same  way.  This  carreer  lentundaris  {Schuh)y  squirrhe 
pustuleux  ou  dissemin^  (  Velpeau)^  appears  partly  as  a  primary,  partly 
as  a  recurring  form  after  extirpation  of  hard  cancer  of  the  breast,  and 
not  exactly  in  old  women.  This  small  nodular  (we  might  almost  say 
tuberculated)  form  may,  by  confluence  and  contraction,  lead  to  actual 
lacing  in  of  the  skin  of  the  thorax  from  the  front  and  sides  (cancer  en 
cuirasse,  Telpeau) ;  the  course  is  slow,  the  tendency  to  metastases 
to  internal  organs  is  not  great^  but  the  prognosis  is  very  bad,  because 
every  attempt  to  prevent  local  extension  by  operation  is  in  vain. 


3.  Mucous  membranes  with  cylindrical  ^nthclium.  Most  cancers 
that  form  in  the  nose  and  antrum  Highmori,  and  gradually  extend  to 
the  upper  jaw,  ethmoid  and  sphenoid  bone,  as  well  as  into  the  orbit, 
start  from  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  nose  and  antrum  Highmori. 
The  ciliated  or  non-ciliated  epithelium  of  these  membranes  only  ex- 
tends to  the  openings  of  the  mucous  glands,  and  even  in  the  develop- 
ment of  cancers  of  the  glands  at  these  points  rarely  grows  into  the 
deeper  parts.  It  appears  to  be  rather  the  acini  of  the  gland  itself 
from  which  the  proliferation  proceeds,  for  these  cancers  appear  to  be 
mostly  composed  of  acini  or  tubuli,  which  have  small  or  larger  round 
cells,  rarely  cylindeix^lls,  stiU  more  rarely  ciliated  cells.  The  shape  of 
the  newly-fonned  acini  and  their  size  here  differ  enormously,  but  often 
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are  eo  distinct,  so  nonnal,  that  they  may  be  mistaken  for  normal  mu- 
cous glands ;  to  render  this  deception  complete,  it  not  unfrequeotly 
happens  that  the  newly-formed  acini  secrete  mucus,  which  rera&ina 
and  collects  in  them.     If  the  secretion  from  many  acini  be  retained, 
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the  form  of  the  neoplastic  glandular  acini  be  perfectly  round,  and  the 
interstitial  connective  tissue  be  but  slightly  developed,  the  hardened, 
fine  sections  of  such  a  tumor  may  very  much  resemble  tissue  of  the 
thyroid  gland.  The  interstitiiil  tissue  is  usually  very  soft  in  these 
tumors;  as  in  the  corresponding  mucous  membranes  themselves,  it 
may  be  almost  mucous.  Interstitial  piipillary  proliferations  of  hyaline 
vascular  connective  tissue  (cylindroma)  also  occasionally  occur  licre. 

These  tumors  are  alvuys  very  soft,  white,  medullary,  or  gelatinous, 
except  when  very  vascular ;  then  they  are  dark  red,  T^e  bones  are 
destroyed  by  caries,  without  ft  trace  of  reactive  bony  new  formation 
or  osteophytes.  The  appearance  and  clinical  course  of  these  tumors 
are  somewhat  peculiar,  differing  from  other  carcinomata.  They  occur 
anytime  after  the  twenliethyear,  grow  rapidly,  and  project  sometimes 
through  the  nares,  again  through  the  cheeks  or  inner  cantfaus  of  the 
eye;  they  are  occasionally  very  sharply  bounded  or  encapsulated, 
which  may  be  known  by  palpation,  and  proved  on  operation ;  some 
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times  they  are  more  dlftiselj  spread  id  the  upper  jaw.  In 
cous-gland  cancers  of  the  (tux  I  have  never  seen  infection  o 
phatic  glands,  and  am  convinced  tliat  these  patients  could  b< 
an  early  complete  operation.  In  all  the  patients  that  I  have  of 
I  have  never  been  satisfied  that  the  tumor  was  entirely  remo 
operation  ;  it  alwajm  projected  too  far  posteriorly  or  upwa: 
mit  the  operation  to  be  completed  with  safety.  Hence,  I  ui 
ncBsed  local  recurrences,  which  proved  &tal  by  marasmus  o 
on  the  brain,  or  else  the  patient  died  from  the  extent  of  the  < 
in  none  of  the  cases  examined  poet  mortem  did  I  find  intern 
In  the  stomach  gland-cancers  are  frequent,  especially  wi 
softening  (gelatinous  caucer),  and  secondary  cancer  of  the  I 
cer  of  the  duodenum  is  very  rare ;  of  the  parl«  of  the  intest 
attacked  by  this  disease  we  are  only  interested  in  the  canct 
rectum.  These  are  almost  exclusively  gland-cancers,  and  th 
ation  proceeds  from  the  large  glands  of  the  large  intesti 
grow  in  the  shape  of  tortuous  and  branched  tubes ;  the  call 
gland  is  often  maintained,  and  they  fill  with  mucus,  and  the 
cells  may  maintain  their  form  and  become  very  large.     Thi 
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tial  connective  tissue  is  strewn  with  small,  round  cells,  f 
Boftened,  and  often  very  vascular.  Usually  at  first  the  must 
of  the  intestine  is  hypcrtrophied ;  subsequently  it  also  is  a 
■  he  ulceration,  which  generally  begins  earlr* 
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As  the  first  symptoms  of  cancer  of  the  rectum  are  usually  consti- 
pation,  discharge  of  mucus,  and  slight  haemorrhage,  these  patients 
are  mostly  treated  for  some  time  as  if  suffering  from  haemorrhoids,  be- 
fore the  diagnosis  is  made  by  digital  examination.  Indiu^tion  and 
nodular  infiltration,  leaf-like  proliferations  commencing  close  above  the 
sphincte)*  ani,  soon  extend  to  the  whole  circumference  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  so  that  a  thick,  prominent  ring,  a  stricture  of  variable 
length,  may  be  felt.  This  new  formation  can  only  be  removed  by  ex- 
tirpating the  rectum.  When  the  rectum  is  taken  out,  we  generally 
find  an  ulcer  with  elevated  edges  and  indurated  base,  and  the  parts 
around  infiltrated  with  medullary  substance;  at  some  points  also 
there  are  cicatricial  contractions.  The  inguinal  and  retroperitoneal 
glands  are  affected  rarely  and  late  in  the  disease.  The  patients  gen- 
erally die  from  the  stricture  of  the  intestine,  from  marasmus,  due  to 
haemorrhages,  and  putrefiaiction  of  the  cancerous  tissue. 

Occasionally  also  cancers,  composed  mostly  of  cylindrical  epithe* 
Hum,  start  from  the  para  cervicalia  uteri.  These  first  attack  the 
uterus,  then  the  surroimding  parts,  and  lastly  infect  and  infiltrate  the 
retroperitoneal  glands ;  they  combine  with  flat  epithelial  cancers,  and 
do  not  differ  firom  these  in  their  course. 

4.  LdchryvncLly  salivary^  and  prostatic  glands.  The  same  kind  of 
tumors  grow  from  the  lachrymal  glands  that  we  have  already  de- 
scribed as  growing  from  the  nasal  mucous  membrane,  acinous  glan- 
dular new  formations,  with  soft,  occasionally  mucous,  or  even  papillaiy 
hyaline  interstitial  connective  tissue  (cylindroma).  They  develop 
about  the  age  of  puberty,  and  are  characterized  by  great  tendency 
to  local  recurrence.  All  the  cases  of  this  nature  that  I  have  known 
of  finally  died  from  the  local  recurrence;  it  might  be  not  for  sev- 
eral years ;  neither  the  lymphatic  glands  nor  internal  organs  were 
affected.  0,  Becker  has  described  tumors  of  this  sort,  in  which  most 
of  the  glandular  acini  contained  a  certain  quantity  of  mucous  secre- 
tion, as  also  occurs  more  especially  in  the  glandular  cancer  of  the 
rectum. 

The  salivary  glands  may  also  be  the  seat  of  glandular  cancer,  but 
they  do  not  come  till  old  age ;  then,  however,  they  grow  rapidly,  and 
not  unfrequently  resemble  chronic  inflammation.  The  newly-formed 
acini  are  often  more  tubular  than  acinous ;  epithelial  pearls  occur  on 
the  ends  of  the  tubuli,  covered  with  cylindeivcells.  These  patients 
usually  succumb  to  the  ulceration  of  the  tumor  and  the  general  ma- 
rasmus ;  internal  carcinoma  is  a  rare  sequent. 

In  the  prostatic  gland  I  have  seen  glandtdar  cancer  a  few  times ; 
It  was  very  soft,  and  in  one  case  where  partly  extirpated  it  was  very 
vascular,  and  of  acinous  structure.     From  the  excellent  statistical 
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frork  on  malignant  new  formations  in  the  prostate  bj  0,  TFy^f,  it  ap- 
pears that,  in  almost  eveiy  case,  these  carcinomata  also  prove  fatal 
solely  from  the  local  symptoms.  Ljrmphatic  glands  and  adjacent 
parts  become  infected ;  there  are  very  rarely  secondary  cancers  of  in* 
temal  organs. 

5.  Thyroid  gland  and  ovary.  I  place  these  two  organs  together, 
as  they  both  originate  from  true  glandular  epitheliiun,  and  both  con- 
tain follicles,  formed  by  choking  off  of  glandular  canali9uLL  In  can* 
oerous  disease  both  organs  fall  back  into  the  embryonal  type,  L  e.,  the 
follicles  grow  again  to  tubes  and  canaliculi,  from  which  again  new 
follicles  are  developed;  but  some  of  these  carcinomata,  which  are 
rare,  consist  entirely  of  cell-canaliculi,  without  any  development  of 
follicles.  Young  persons,  as  well  as  old  ones,  may  be  attacked  by 
this  form  of  cancer.  Its  course  is  usually  rapid,  for  the  cancers  of 
the  thyroid  grow  into  the  windpipe  or  close  it  by  pressure,  while  the 
ovarian  timiors  are  characterized  by  their  enormous  growth  and  rapid 
adhesions  with  the  surrounding  parts,  and  by  the  speedy  development 
of  ascites  prove  dangerous. 

From  variations  in  their  course  and  anatomical  structure  we  must 
separate  the  different  forms  of  carcinoma ;  we  may  consider  their 
treatment  together.  Treatment  of  the  carcinomatous  dyscrasia  (car* 
cinosis)  is  usually  regarded  as  Apartie  honteu^e  of  medicine.  I  can- 
not admit  this.  It  is  true  we  cannot  cure  the  disease ;  but  is  not  this 
also  true  of  many  other  acute  and  chronic  diseases  ?  Can  we  arrest 
a  cold  in  the  head  at  any  stage  ?  Can  we  check  the  course  of  the 
acute  exanthema  or  typhus  ?  Can  we  cure  tuberculosis  ?  Certainly 
not ;  in  all  these  cases,  as  in  many  others,  the  disease  runs  its  typical 
course ;  we  give  little  medicine,  at  least  we  avoid  all  heroic  reme- 
dies. In  carcinosis  our  therapeutic  impotence  only  appears  so  great 
because  the  disease  almost  always  proves  fatal,  and  we  can  do  nothing 
to  oppose  its  course;  in  fact,  our  treatment  is  as  inefficacious  in 
coryza  as  in  carcinosis ;  but  the  former  is  not  a  fatal  disease,  hence  no 
special  demand  is  made  on  the  physician.  We  have  become  accus- 
tomed to  failing  to  cure  cold  in  the  head ;  we  must  grow  accustomed 
to  the  course  of  cancerous  as  to  that  of  some  other  diseases ;  this 
will  not  interfere  with  our  sympathy  for  these  poor  patients,  nor  must 
it  prevent  our  striving  for  increased  knowledge  and  improved  treat- 
ment of  the  disease.  I  think  that  much  may  yet  be  attained  in  this 
direction. 

The  indications  for  treatment  are  to  remove  the  cancerous  tumor 
as  soon  as  possible,  so  as  to  avoid  infection,  or  at  least  obstruct  its 
ooitfse,  and  thus  diminish  the  evils  accompanying  it. 
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As  long  as  cancer  has  been  known,  remedies  for  it  have  been 
sought ;  there  is  no  active  medicine,  no  form  of  dietetics,  or  mineral 
springs,  that  have  not  been  recommended  for  cancer,  and,  to  some  ex- 
tent, actually  believed  in.  I  should  have  to  root  up  the  entire  old 
and  new  materia  medica  if  I  would  tell  you  of  every  thing  that  has 
been  thought  and  written  on  this  subject  Like  all  incurable  dis- 
eases, carcinosis  also  has  been  a  wrestling>place  for  the  charlatan,  and 
even  of  late  years  Italians  and  Americans  have  claimed  to  cure  the 
disease  by  special  nostrums.  Unfortunately,  all  these  are  deceptions, 
or  at  least  what  part  of  it  is  true  has  been  long  known. 

Unfortunately,  the  etiology  of  cancer  gives  no  clew  to  treatment ; 
we  know  too  little  of  the  causes  why  certain  tumors  are  so  infectious, 
while  oihers  are  not  sa  A  blow,  kick,  etc.,  may  occasionally  induce 
an  outbreak  of  the  disease  in  some  few  cases,  but  cannot  excite  the 
predisposition  to  cancer.  In  some  cases  inheritance  of  the  disease  is 
evident^  Care  and  anxiety  may  hasten  the  course  of  the  disease,  but 
do  not  induce  it.  All  this  is  of  no  avail  for  the  treatment.  There  is 
no  specific  for  carcinosis ;  but  by  this  we  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
all  internal  treatment  is  unnecessary  or  useless.  By  no  means.  The 
disease  should  be  treated  internally  whenever  there  are  indications 
for  treatment,  or  any  symptoms  pointing  to  the  use  of  certain  reme- 
dies. As  anasmia  is  not  unfrequent  in  cancerous  patients,  iron  in  va- 
rious preparations,  or  chalybeate  mineral  waters,  may  be  employed. 
Occasionally,  in  persons  with  faulty  nutrition,  cod-liver  oil,  etc.,  as 
well  as  bitter  medicines,  prove  beneficial  by  aiding  digestion.  Very 
debilitating  treatment,  by  sweating,  purging,  mercurials,  etc.,  is  to 
be  avoided,  for  life  will  be  preserved'  the  longer  the  more  the  strength 
is  maintained.  Among  the  mineral  springs,  the  active  ones,  such  as 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  Wiesbaden,  Karlsbad,  Kreuznach,  and  Rheme,  are 
injurious ;  onl}'^  the  milder  indiflerent  thermal  springs,  such  as  Ems^ 
Gastein,  Wildbad ;  also,  milk  and  whey  cures,  strengthening  moun- 
tain air  may  be  recommended  without  injury,  if  their  use  seems  on 
other  accounts  desirable.  Residence  in  southern  climates  is  usually 
of  little  benefit  for  cancerous  patients.  Toward  the  end  of  life,  when 
debility  is  increasing,  a  strengthening,  easily-digested  diet  is  impor- 
tant ;  and  lastly,  as  the  pain  increases,  the  skilful  use  of  various  nar- 
cotics relieves  the  sufferings  and  death  of  the  patient.  The  disease 
of  internal  organs  may  offer  special  indications  to  which  I  shall  not 
here  refer.  Arsenic  has  been  frequently  tried,  and  with  apparent 
benefit  in  a  number  of  cases ;  it  should  be  given  till  signs  of  its 
action  are  observed. 

As  regards  external  treatment,  the  first  thing  always  is  the  re- 
moval of  the  tumor,  if  this  is  admissible,  from  its  locality.    The  opera- 
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tion  may  be  done  with  the  knife  or  caustics ;  the  ligature  or  ^craseui 
can  scarcely  ever  be  employed  here  (the  latter,  perhaps,  answers  only 
in  amputating  the  penis  or  tongue).  But,  before  passing  to  the  choice 
of  either  of  these  methods,  we  must  consider  the  question,  whether  it 
is  advisable  to  operate  at  all,  even  if  it  can  be  done  easily  and  without 
danger  to  life,  for  the  views  of  experienced  surgeons  differ  on  this 
point.  Some  surgeons  never  operate  for  cancer.  They  assert  that 
the  operation  is  always  in  vain,  because  the  disease  recurs ;  if  the  re- 
curring tumors  be  operated  on,  new  recurrence  takes  place  the  sooner ; 
these  surgeons  even  assert  that,  the  more  we  operate  locaUy,  the 
sooner  secondary  lymphatic  tumors  and  metastatic  cancers  form,  the 
local  tumor  acting  as  a  sort  of  derivative  for  the  tumor^isease ;  that 
this  product  of  disease  cannot  be  removed  without  £&voring  the  out- 
break of  the  disease  elsewhere ;  that,  if  we  nevertheless  wish  to  re* 
move  the  tumor,  we  should  lead  the  morbid  juices  to  some  other  point, 
as  by  establishing  an  artificial  ulcer  by  means  of  a  fontanel  or  setoa 
Concerning  this  view,  which  comes  from  the  old  humoral  pathology, 
we  may  say  that  it  remains  unproved,  and  is  partly  also  disproved  by 
experience.  We  consider  it  as  demonstrable  by  daily  experience  that 
the  glandular  swellings  are  essentially  due  to  the  development  of  the 
primary  tumors ;  we  have  already  stated  our  belief  that  the  }>articipa- 
tion  of  the  Ijrmphatic  glands  in  carcinoma  is,  according  to  all  analogy, 
caused  by  local  contagion,  let  the  process  be  what  it  may.  When 
cases  occur  where,  after  removal  of  cancers  of  the  breast  or  lip,  swell- 
ings of  the  lymphatic  glands  appear,  though  previously  imperceptible, 
we  must  consider  that  the  commencement  of  the  disease  was  so  slight 
as  to  escape  observation. — How  far  the  existence  of  a  primary  and 
secondary  cancer  of  the  lymphatic  glands  influences  the  subsequent 
course  of  the  disease,  the  appearance  of  metastatic  tumors  and  general 
cachexia,  is  a  question  which  cannot  be  answered,  because  the  disease 
does  not  run  its  course  in  a  regular  time ;  if  it  did,  we  might  form  a 
rule  as  to  the  advisability  of  operating,  by  comparing  cases  that  were 
operated  on  with  those  that  were  not  Approximate  results  might 
be  attained  by  classing  together  cases  that  were  alike  in  age,  consti- 
tution, variety  of  the  tumor,  etc  ;  but,  as  the  accurate  distinction  of 
the  varieties  of  carcinomata,  and  consequently  an  exact  arrangement 
of  the  cases,  has  only  lately  been  attained,  and  even  now  is  not  gener- 
ally known,  we  cannot  at  present  expect  much  in  this  direction ;  in- 
dividual observations  rarely  suffice  for  definite  conclusions.  The  ex- 
perience from  carcinoma  of  the  ^Eice,  that  the  most  extensive  disease 
of  the  lymphatic  glands  is  very  rarely  accompanied  by  metastatic 
tumors,  strongly  fiivors  the  belief  that  the  disease  is  not  made  more 
active  by  these  strongly-developed  local  tumors,  and  that  carcinomata 
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of  the  lymphatic  glands  do  not  increase  the  predisposition  to  metasta- 
tic tumors. — ^In  reply  to  the  question,  whether  carcinoma  should  ever 
be  operated  on,  we  may  say  that  operation  probably  has  no  direct  in- 
fluence on  the  diathesis,  and  that  the  operation,  if  done  at  all,  must 
be  done  for  other  reasons.  We  said  intentionally  that  the  operation 
has  no  direct  influence  on  the  course  of  the  disease,  but  we  think  it 
has  an  indirect  influence,  as  the  tumor  induces  other  causes  of  disease; 
the  weakness,  anaemia,  and  disturbance  of  nutrition  caused  by  the  sup- 
piuration  and  pain  from  a  cancerous  tumor,  perhaps  also  the  constantly 
gnawing  care  with  the  ever-recurring  reflection  on  the  incurable  nature 
of.  their  disease,  are  factors  which  may  well  hasten  the  course  of  the 
malady.  Under  some  circumstances  I  consider  it  the  duty  of  the 
physician  to  deceive  the  patient  about  the  incurability  of  this  disease, 
whether  he  considers  an  operation  as  possible  or  not;  where  the 
physician  cannot  aid  the  patient,  he  should  alleviate  his  sufferings, 
mental  as  well  as  physical  Few  persons  have  the  quiet  of  mind,  res- 
ignation, firmness,  or  whatever  you  choose  to  call  it,  to  enjoy  what 
remains  of  life,  if  they  know  they  have  an  incurable  disease.  Although 
perhaps  externally  quiet,  patients  will  thank  you  little  for  confirming 
what  they  may  have  feared.  On  this  point  you  will  have  many  trials, 
and  I  must  leave  you  in  each  case  to  do  whatever  is  dictated  by  your 
personal  shrewdness,  knowledge  of  men,  and  your  feelings. — ^Although 
we  may  not  get  rid  of  the  diathesis  by  the  operation,  as  when,  having 
removed  a  diseased  portion  of  breast,  we  £Edl  to  prevent  new  nodules 
forming  in  the  remaining  portion  which  was  previously  healthy,  or  in 
the  other  healthy  breast  (regional  recurrence),  soon  after  the  cicatrix 
has  healed,  still  by  the  early  removal  of  the  primary  tumor  we  may 
prevent  the  neighboring  glands,  or  the  adjacent  portion  of  mamma,  from 
becoming  diseased.  Few  as  are  the  complete  recoveries  from  cancer 
of  the  breast  after  operation,  I  believe  they  will  grow  more  fr^uent 
when  the  family-doctor,  to  whom  they  are  generally  first  shown,  urges 
operation  earlier,  for  at  present  they  usually  let  the  best  time  for 
operation  slip  by,  and  the  women  do  not  consult  professed  suigeons, 
till  the  local  disease  and  the  affection  of  the  axillary  glands  are  so  far 
advanced  that  a  complete  operation  is  no  longer  practicable.  The 
favorable  results  from  early  extirpation  of  true  cancer  of  the  lip  should 
embolden  us  to  remove  other  cancerous  tumors  early.  If  it  has  hither- 
to rarely  been  possible  to  operate  on  cancers  early  and  completely, 
there  are  still  important  local  causes  which  indicate  even  late  opem- 
tions,  to  prevent  as  long  as  possible  the  advance  of  the  tumor  to  parts 
where  the  disease  would  necessarily  destroy  life.  Although  in  most 
cases  there  will  be  local  recurrence,  this  will  not  take  place  for  months^ 
perhaps  for  a  year;  meantime,  life  will  not  be  directlv  oodangered; 
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occasionally  also  it  is  a  questioQ  of  saving  fr 
tain  parts  of  the  face,  as  the  lips,  eyelids,  g 
quently  be  replaced  by  a  plastic  operation, 
to  consider  such  operations  useless,  because 
ease,  for  they  render  the  patient's  life  easi< 
only  for  a  time,  still,  possibly,  for  the  greatei 
yet  has  to  live.  We  might  be  very  glad,  if, 
treatment,  we  could  temporarily  restore  to 
patient  with  advanced  tuberculosis  of  the  lui 
ating  for  some  cancerous  tumors.  In  shoi 
where  we  do  good  by  the  operation ;  very 
wrong  to  refuse  to  operate. — We  see  other 
is  more  difficult  to  decide.  In  slowly-progresi 
as  in  connective-tissue  cancers,  I  consider  ai 
from  danger,  as  admissible,  but  not  necessi 
stroyed,  or  the  nose  partly  or  entirely  lost, ; 
in  the  first  case  to  protect  the  eyeball,  in  i 
deformity,  and  the  rather  so,  because  in  the 
cancers  of  the  face  frequently  there  is  no 
cases  only  one  thing  would  prevent  my  opei 
or  advanced  age  of  the  patient ;  at  least  the 
tions  are  no  longer  advisable ;  even  the  unav 
keeping  the  patient  in  bed  after  the  operal 
guish  the  feeble  vital  spark.  Then  comes  t! 
missibility  of  the  operation,  where  the  tum< 
tion,  when  an  operation  is  necessary  that  ul 
is  just  as  likely  to  end  fatally  as  to  result  ii 
drop  general  reflections,  and  consider  the  indi 
seen  in  an  operation  varies  greatly  with  the  c 
and  the  individuality  of  the  patient ;  one  pr 
to:  only  to  operate  when  after  careful  exa 
remove  all  of  the  diseased  part ;  a  half-opera 
tions  of  the  tumor,  should  never  be  done, 
operate  only  in  healthy  tissue,  if  possible  a 
the  perceptible  infiltration,  for  in  this  way 
of  removing  all  of  the  diseased  part  Occasi 
we  may  prolong  life  by  a  bold  operation,  eve 
be  already  very  large,  but  generally  in  sucl 
more  patients  die  than  wUl  recover. 

We  have  now  to  criticise  the  caustics  chi 
the  course  of  time  opinions  about  caustics 
times  they  were  greatly  preferred  to  the  ki 
tirely  thrown  aside.    The  views  of  most  surj 
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as  well  as  my  own,  incline  to  the  latter  view,  I  decidedly  prefer  the 
operation  with  the  knife  or  scissors,  because  I  then  know  exactly  what 
I  remove  and  I  can  judge  more  certainly  if  all  the  diseased  part  has 
been  excised.  Hence,  I  regard  the  operative  removal  of  cancer  aa 
well  as  of  other  timiors  to  be  preferable  as  a  rule.  But  where  there 
is  a  rule  there  are  exceptions.  In  very  old,  anaemic,  or  timid  patients, 
caustics  may  be  employed,  and,  if  the  treatment  be  continued  till  all 
the  diseased  portion  is  destroyed,  the  result  will  be  favorable.  Physio- 
logically caustics  would  have  some  advantages ;  for  it  is  supposable 
that  the  cauterizing  fluid  may  enter  the  finest  lymphatic  vessels,  and 
thus  more  certainly  destroy  the  local  disease.  But  this  does  not  oc- 
cur readily,  becaiise  the  tissue  with  which  the  caustic  comes  in  contact 
instantly  combines  with  it,  and  its  further  flow  is  thus  prevented. 
Formerly  it  was  asserted  that  recurrence  did  not  take  place  so 
soon  after  the  use  of  caustic  as  after  operation  with  the  knife,  but 
this  has  not  been  confirmed ;  hence  I  only  maintain  the  above  ex- 
ceptions. 

For  a  caustic  I  prefer  chloride  of  zinc  to  all  others  for  destroying 
cancers ;  you  may  use  it  as  paste  or  as  caustic  arrows.  If  it  is  a  sur- 
face you  wish  to  cauterize,  to  equal  parts  of  powdered  chloride  of 
zinc  and  flour  you  add  enough  water  to  make  a  paste,  which  you  apply 
to  the  surface.  If  you  desire  to  cauterize  more  deeply,  you  mix  one 
part  of  chloride  of  zinc  with  three  parts  of  flour  or  gum  and  some 
water,  and  let  them  form  a  cake  and  dry ;  this  may  readily  be  cut  up 
into  small  pointed  cylinders  half  a  centimetre  or  more  in  thickness ; 
with  a  lancet  you  make  an  opening  in  the  tumor  and  press  the  caus- 
tic arrow  into  it ;  you  repeat  this  operation  till  the  tumor  is  perforated 
with  arrows  at  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  distanoe  from  each 
other.  In  four  or  five  hours  this  cauterization  is  followed  by  moderate, 
often  by  very  severe  pain,  which  you  may  greatly  modify  by  giving 
a  subcutaneous  injection  of  morphine  directly  after  the  cauterization ; 
the  next  day  you  find  the  tumor  changed  to  a  white  slough.  This 
becomes  detached  after  five  or  six  days,  earlier  in  soft  tumors,  later  in 
hard  ones.  If  the  cauterization  has  extended  far  enough  into  the 
healthy  parts,  after  the  detachment  of  the  eschar  there  is  left  a  good 
granulating  wound,  which  soon  cicatrizes ;  if  the  carcinomatous  mass 
again  grows,  the  paste  or  arrows  should  be  again  applied,  etc. 

These  cauterizations  are  occasionally  very  painful  and  uncertain 
as  regards  the  extension  of  the  caustic,  but  they  occasionally  are 
advantageous.  Other  celebrated  caustics  are  Vienna  paste,  arseniu 
paste,  butter  of  antimony,  chloride  of  gold,  etc. ;  iodide  of  potaah, 
chromic  acid,  concentrated  solutions  of  chloride  of  zinc,  fuming  nitrir 
acid»  sulphuric  acid,  etc.,  are  less  employed. 
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Now  a  few  words  of  advice  about  the  local  treatment  of 
ous  ulcers  which  are  not,  or  at  least  are  no  longer,  suited  for 
tion«  In  some  of  these  cases  the  proliferation  of  the  canceroi 
from  the  wound  is  enormous,  and  it  often  annoys  and  debilita 
patient;  here  we  my  make  partial  cauterizations  or  employ 
iron ;  by  the  palliative  destruction  of  the  proliferating  mass,  m 
sionally  attain  tolerably  good  results.  The  chief  indication  fc 
ment  in  these  patients  is  suppuration  of  the  ulcer,  which  is  occaf 
horridly  fetid,  and  sometimes  the  pain.  For  preventing  the  di 
able  secretion,  the  hot  iron  is  a  good  remedy ;  the  smell  may 
sened  by  compresses  wet  with  chlorine-water  or  purified  acet 
creosote,  carbolic  acid,  permanganate  of  potash,  sprinkling  wil 
dered  charcoal.  The  latter  readily  absorbs  gases,  as  you  kno 
chemistry,  and  is  here  an  excellent  remedy ;  unfortunately,  it 
the  wound,  so  that  we  abstain  from  its  frequent  use.  For  the  ; 
carcinomatous  ulcers,  narcotics  have  been  applied  locally,  as  by 
ling  on  powdered  opium ;  but,  when  injected  subcutaneously  o 
internally,  the  narcotics  act  more  certainly ;  hence  at  last  we 
resort  to  morphine  for  these  poor  patients.  I  particularly  en 
you  patience  in  caring  for  and  alleviating  the  suflferings  of  thes< 
tunates ;  it  is  indeed  sad  for  the  physician  to  be  able  to  do  i 
good  in  these  cases,  but  still  you  must  not  abandon  them. 

[From  recent  statistical  tables  about  mammary  cancer,  it 
dent  that  life  is  prolonged  by  operation ;  but  there  is  no 
that  the  disease  may  also  be  entirely  cured  even  when  inf 
lymphatic  glands  have  to  be  removed,  or  it  has  to  be  repeat 
or  three  times  on  account  of  relapses.  I  have  had  cases  whui 
was  no  recurrence  three  years  after  ;  in  almost  all  cases  whei 
is  recurrence  locally,  or  in  the  lymphatic  glands,  it  takei 
within  a  year ;  if  only  a  small  proportion  of  cases  is  thus 
operation  is  justitiable.  In  most  cases  there  is  recurreiu.' 
removal,  because  it  is  done  too  late.  Some  of  these  cases  ar 
ated,  without  expectation  of  cure,  but  to  relieve  suffering  or 
local  danger.  In  operating,  some  surgeons  always  remove  1 
jacent  glands,  which  are  apt  to  be  implicated,  whether  the} 
the  time  diseased  or  not.  Of  late,  carcinomata  of  certain  : 
are  removed  by  the  galvano-  or  thermo-cautery.  These  a 
strictly  cauterizations,  as  the  neoplasia  is  not  cauterized,  but 
moval  is  made  through  healthy  tissue.  Langeiibeck  recon 
the  thermo-cautery  in  removing  the  tongue,  as  it  is  a  conv 
bloodless  operation,  and  after  the  diseased  tissue  is  remov 
healthy  parts  arc  destroyed  for  some  distance,  thus  increas: 
probabilities  of  a  radical  operation. 
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A  most  important  question  theoretically  and  practically  is  the 
relation  of  the  lymphatic  glands  to  the  primary  cancer ;  we  may 
find  in  its  vicinity  glands  scarcely  as  large  as  a  pea,  but  having  mi- 
croscopically distinct  signs  of  cancerous  degeneration.  If  the  infil- 
trated glands  are  larger,  we  may  often  feel  a  hard  string  from  the 
gland  to  the  tumor.  Formerly,  this  was  considered  as  the  throm- 
bosed lymph-vessel ;  now  we  know  it  contains  lymph  and  blood-ves- 
sels and  connective  tissue,  all  more  or  less  implicated  in  the  disease. 
The  glands  themselves  at  first  contain  disseminated  foci  of  carcinoma 
tissue,  later  they  change  to  a  cancerous  tumor  ;  the  capsule  is  rup- 
tured, the  glands  melt  together  and  unite  with  the  parts  around  ; 
adhesions  with  large  vessels,  as  the  axillary  vein,  are  very  impor- 
tant. Macroscopic  and  microscopic  examinations  show  the  type 
and  structure  of  the  lymphatic  tumors  to  be  the  same  as  those  of 
the  primary  disease  ;  this  is  true  of  all  the  carcinomata  that  induce 
infection  of  the  lymphatics.  This  correspondence  in  structure  ia 
important  in  explaining  the  mode  of  infection  ;  we  have  said  there 
were  two  explanations  given :  some  pathologists  suppose  that  cel- 
lular elements  of  the  primary  tumor  pass  by  the  blood  and  lymph 
circulation  to  various  points,  and  there  grow  to  secondary  tumors  ; 
of  course,  this  is  supported  by  the  adherents  of  the  germ-layer 
theory  ;  for  development  of  carcinoma  in  a  lymphatic  gland,  where 
there  is  no  true  epithelium,  could  only  come  from  the  transfer  of 
cancer-cells.  Against  this  hypothesis,  Virchoto^s  infection  theory 
has  lately  received  some  new  support.  From  our  present  knowl- 
edge, this  alone  is  able  to  explain  the  facts.  Just  as  I  consider  the 
primary  development  of  cancer-cells  from  elements  of  connective 
tissue  of  the  muscles,  from  endothelium  of  the  lymph  and  blood- 
vessels, etc.,  proved,  I  also  believe  that  the  secondary  disease  of  the 
lymphatic  glands  comes  by  metamorphosis  of  the  cellular  elements 
of  the  glands  themselves,  especially  of  the  lymph-granules,  cells  of 
the  reticulum,  walls  of  the  vessels,  etc.,  and  that  the  tumors  are  in- 
duced by  true  infection  by  seed  from  the  primary  tumor,  probably 
carried  there  by  the  current  in  the  lymphatics. 

Recently  Oussenhauer  has  published  something  on  this  subject, 
lie  believes  the  bearers  of  the  seed  to  be  small  round,  pale,  or,  in 
melanoma,  pigmented  granules,  which  occur  in  the  protoplasm,  nu- 
clei of  the  lymph-cells,  endothelium,  walls  of  the  vessels,  and  also 
free  in  the  lymph-channels.  These  he  calls  "  corpuscular  elementR,** 
and  says  that  from  the  primary  tumor  they  pass  into  the  glands, 
from  which  they  enter  all  sorts  of  cells ;  their  presence  indicates 
the  first  stage  of  gland-infection  by  a  tumor,  whether  sarcoma  or 
carcinoma.     Cells  of  the  gland  that  have  taken  up  these  corpuscular 
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elements  at  once  begin  to  proliferate  and  approach  the  type  of  cells 
of  the  infecting  tumor ;  so  nodules  form  just  like  the  primitive 
growth.  Grttssenbauer  regards  these  elements  as  "  fertilizing  germs, 
which,  coming  from  the  infectious  tumor,  carry  certain  qualities  to 
the  tissue-cells  of  the  glands,  so  that  they  no  longer  bear  the  type 
of  the  mother-tissue,  but  that  of  the  infecting  tumor." 

Ghissenbauer  does  not  go  more  accurately  into  the  nature  and 
formation  of  these  "  fertilizing  germs,"  nor  could  he  discover  dif- 
ferences between  the  germs  of  different  kinds  of  tumor.  The  es- 
sential part  of  his  theory  is,  that  the  corpuscular  elements,  coming 
from  the  tumor,  do  not  themselves  form  tumor-cells,  but  that,  by 
entering  the  lymphatic  glands,  they  excite  these  to  heteroplastic 
production,  or  are  truly  infecting.  Passage  of  tumor-cells  from 
the  primary  tumor  into  the  lymphatics,  even  if  proved,  would  be 
much  less  important  than  this  infection. 

When  cancer  attacks  bone,  it  is  eaten  away,  but  not  as  by  press- 
ure from  other  tumors  ;  there  is  a  peculiar  infiltration  with  tumor- 
cells. 

In  suitable  preparations,  in  cross-sections,  the  Haversian  canals 
appear  filled  by  a  mass  of  cells  around  the  vessels,  probably  from 
the  wandering  cells ;  there  is  also  proliferation  of  the  bone-cor- 
puscles ;  the  shape  of  the  bone  is  preserved  even  when  the  chalky 
salts  have  been  absorbed  ;  in  the  centre  there  are  heaps  of  cells  in 
concentric  rings,  separated  by  basement  substance.  Gradually  the 
elements  preponderate,  the  bone  disappears,  but  the  anatomical 
structure  remains.  According  to  the  epithelial  theory  of  Thiersch 
and  WcUdeyer^  these  are  only  reaction  appearances  induced  by  the 
encroaching  cancerous  infiltration ;  the  cells  forming  around  the 
vessels  in  the  Haversian  canals  and  from  the  bone-corpuscles  seem 
to  me  to  be  young  cancer-cells,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  tumor 
elements  in  the  structure  of  bone  seems  a  proof  of  their  being 
formed  by  proliferation  of  previously-formed  bone-cells.] 


BRIEF  REMARKS  ABOUT  THE  CLINICAL  DIAGNOSIS  OF  TUMORS. 

I  cannot  take  it  amiss  if  you  are  at  first  somewhat  confused  by 
what  I  have  said  to  you  about  tumors  ;  if  it  will  encourage  you,  I  may 
acknowledge  that  formerly  it  was  the  same  with  me  when  I  was  in 
your  present  position.  Only  long  study  and  practice  in  the  differen- 
tial diagnosis  of  tumors,  for  which  there  is  opportunity  in  the  clinic, 
render  it  possible  to  attain  any  certainty  on  this  difficult  point.    The 
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consistence  of  the  tumor  and  its  appearance,  its  relation  to  the  parts 
around,  its  locality,  the  rapidity  of  its  growth,  and  the  age  of  the  pa- 
tient, are  the  points  from  which  we  start  in  judging ;  sometimes  one, 
sometimes  another,  of  these  points  gives  the  decision.  Let  us  take  an 
example:  A  man  about  fifty  years  old  comes  to  you,  ruddy  and  strong 
for  his  age ;  for  many  years  he  has  had  a  tumor  on  the  back,  which 
formerly  gave  him  no  trouble ;  it  has  only  been  inconvenient  since  it 
has  reached  nearly  the  size  of  a  child's  head.  The  tumor  is  elastic,  soft 
but  not  tense  or  fluctuating,  movable  under  the  skin ;  the  latter  is  un- 
changed ;  there  has  never  been  pain  in  the  tumor,  nor  is  any  caused 
by  the  examination.  In  this  case  the  diagnosis  is  very  easy  :  from 
the  location,  from  its  seat  in  the  connective  tissue,  its  slow,  painless 
growth,  eta,  it  can  scarcely  be  any  thing  but  a  lipoma,  or  possibly  a 
soft  connective-tissue  tumor ;  but  the  former  is  most  probable.  Let 
us  take  another  case :  A  woman  with  a  tumor  of  the  breast  comes  to 
you ;  this  tumor  is  hard,  nodular,  as  large  as  an  apple ;  over  the  sur- 
face the  skin  is  retracted  at  spots,  and  is  adherent  to  the  tumor. 
From  time  to  time  there  has  been  piercing  pain,  the  tumor  is  sensi* 
tive  to  pressure,  the  axillary  glands  on  that  side  feel  hard.  The 
woman  is  forty-five  years  old,  well  noiuished,  and  looks  healthy.  Here 
also  the  diagnosis  is  easy ;  it  is  a  carcinoma :  1.  Because  the  patient 
is  at  the  age  when  cancerous  tumors  of  the  breast  are  most  frequent, 
while  adenoma  and  sarcoma  usually  occur  earlier ;  2.  The  consistence 
might  point  to  fibroma,  but  this  very  rarely  occurs  in  the  breast,  and 
the  swelling  of  the  lymphatic  glands  speaks  against  this  view,  and  in 
favor  of  carcinoma ;  3.  Carcinomata  are  painful,  as  this  case  is,  while 
sarcomata  and  fibromata  are  not  so,  usually.  We  might  give  further 
reasons  for  the  diagnosis,  but  these  will  suffice.  Let  us  take  a  third 
case :  A  boy  ten  years  old  has  had  for  two  years  a  slowly-enlarging, 
moderately  painful  swelling  of  the  middle  part  of  the  lower  jaw ;  at 
this  point  the  teeth  have  fallen  out  without  being  diseased ;  the  en- 
largement of  the  bone  is  evenly  roimd,  and  reaches  firom  the  first  back 
tooth  of  one  side  to  the  similar  point  on  the  other ;  below,  it  is  hard 
ns  bone,  alx)vc  (in  the  mouth)  it  is  covered  by  mucous  membrane,  is 
firm  and  elastic.  Can  this  bony  swelling  be  the  result  of  chronic  in- 
flammation, of  a  caries  or  necrosis  ?  This  is  not  probable :  1.  Because 
the  pain  has  always  been  slight ;  2.  Because  there  has  been  no  su]> 
puration,  which  would  scarcely  fail  to  occur  in  an  inflammation  of  the 
jaw  that  had  lasted  two  years;  3.  Because  the  swelling  is  more 
bounded  and  regular  than  it  is  apt  to  be  in  bony  deposits  in  cariea 
and  necrosis ;  4.  Because,  at  the  patient's  age,  osseous  inflammation 
in  the  lower  jaw  is  not  apt  to  occur  unless  from  phosphoreous  poison- 
ing, which  has  not  occurred  here.     Hence  this  is  a  case  of  tumor ;  ia 


it  an  osteoma?  The  part  projecting  into  the  mouth  is  too  soft  for 
this ;  we  may  pass  a  fine  needle  into  the  tamor  from  above.  Is  it 
a  chondroma  ?  CoDHistencc,  form,  mode  of  growth,  and  age  of  the 
patient,  agree  with  this  view,  but  the  locality  does  not ;  cbondro- 
mata  in  the  middle  of  the  lower  jaw  at  this  age  are  very  rare.  It 
is  a  central  oateo-sarcoma,  probably  a  giant-celled  sarcoma ;  all  the 
Bymptoms  spe&k  in  favor  of  this  idea,  and  you  know  that  these 
tumors  are  frequent  in  the  lower  jaw  during  youth.  I  Bay  you 
know — I  might  better  say  you  will  gradually  learn  ;  and  I  can  only 
advise  you,  whenever  you  have  examined  a  patient  with  a  tumor  at 
the  clinic,  to  read  about  it  when  you  go  home,  and  to  compare  the 
individual  case  with  the  general  characteristics  of  the  tumors  that  I 
have  given  you.  When  you  have  done  this  for  a  time,  and  in  the 
course  on  pathological  histology,  under  the  instruction  of  your 
teacher,  have  examined  many  tumors,  you  will  obtain  a  better  idea 
of  them,  and  will  have  all  their  peculiarities  painted  on  your 
memory. 
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Gentlemen  :  We  have  often  had  occasion  to  speak  of  amputa- 
tions and  resections  ;  so,  before  closing  these  lectures,  I  will  explain 
to  you  these  important  operations,  by  which  we  remove  limbs  or 
portions  of  limbs  which  are  so  diseased  that  we  cannot  restore  them 
to  health.  These  operations,  which  are  often  so  beneficial,  even  to 
saving  life,  are  sometimes  regarded  as  a  testimonium  paupertatis  of 
surgery  ;  for  cutting  off  diseased  parts  is  not  a  genuine  cure,  if  by 
cure  we  mean  by  our  skill  to  restore  to  its  normal  state  a  part  of  the 
body  which  has  been  changed  by  disease.  However,  if  you  take 
this  high  standard  for  every  thing  in  our  art,  the  bounds  of  medical 
science  will  become  very  limited.  In  the  same  way,  you  could  say 
a  cataract  is  not  curable  ;  for  the  cloudy  lens  is  not  again  made  clear, 
but  is  removed.  Many  of  the  most  brilliant  cures  made  by  derma- 
tologists, where  they  have  used  caustics,  must  be  regarded  as  proofs 
of  the  impotence  of  our  art ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  a  case  where 
you  prevent  a  man  from  suffocating  by  removing  a  tumor  from  the 
larynx.  In  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  the  most  brilliant  "  cures  " 
are  made  in  such  diseases  as  syphilis  ;  by  antisyphilitic  internal 
treatment,  we  often  cause  extensive  and  old  morbid  products  to  dis- 
appear in  a  few  weeks,  as  if  by  magic.  But  such  undoubted  cures 
are  rare  in  other  diseases ;  we  often  have  to  content  ourselves  with 
destroying  the  diseased  part,  and  thus  preventing  not  only  the 
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spread  of  the  disease  to  neighboring  parts,  but  also  its 
effects  on  the  general  system.     The  smaller  and  more  un   i 
for  the  life  of  the  organism  the  diseased  part  is,  the  quicke 
decide  upon  sacriHciug  it.     The  larger  the  part  to  be  ren 
greater  not  only  the  danger  attending  the  removal,  but    I 
effect  will  it  have  on  the  subsequent  usefulness  of  the  pa  tie 
brings  an  unscientific  social  element  among  indications  fo 
tion,  which  is  frequently  very  important.     Thus,  a  rich  n  i 
live,  and  to  a  certain  extent  enjoy  life,  even  after  losing  al 
tremities  ;  for  the  physiological  uses  of  the  limbs  may  be  i 
by  the  labor  of  other  persons,  and  labor  may  be  bought  t. 
any  one  dependent  on  the  work  of  his  hands  or  feet,  the   I 
limb,  or  in  some  artisans  the  maiming  of  a  finger,  may  ruin  I 
pects  in  life.      How  can  a  postman,  bricklayer,  or  turnt 
without  sound  legs,  or  a  jeweler  or  shoemaker  with  only  o 
I  have  often  had  to  remove  a  finger  which  had  been  drawi 
hollow  of  the  hand  by  a  cicatrix,  because  it  prevented  tli  i 
from  grasping  an  axe  or  spade  as  his  business  required  h  i 
How  often  I  have  heard  patients  say  :   "  So  you  can't  cure    i 
I  would  sooner  die  than  lose  it ;  for  what  could  I  do  withoi 
am  a  ruined  man  ;  I  cannot  stand  it ;  you  shall  never  take    I 

But  one  does  not  readily  die  from  chronic  diseases  of  tin 
ities;  the  pain,  continued  for  weeks,  months,  or  years,  fina  I 
out  the  strongest ;  and  then  love  of  life,  and  becoming  ac(  i 
to  the  thought  of  being  able  to  earn  a  livelihood  even  aftei 
limb,  finally  decides  most  patients  to  submit  to  amputation , 
sometimes  not  till  it  is  too  late. 

The  opposition  of  severely  wounded  persons  to  amputati 
greatly ;  it  depends  chiefiy  on  the  appearance  of  the  injui  i 
nnd  on  the  amount  of  pain.     If  the  extremity  be  torn  to  shi 
pieces  of  crushed  bone  be  seen  in  it,  there  will  be  little  oppo  \ 
amputation ;  the  same  is  true  when  there  are  excessive  pain  a 
ecchymosis,  and  the  fingers  and  toes  are  immovable.     But  h' 
not  the  case;  if  the  severity  of  the  injury  be  only  recognizer 
surgeon — for  instance,  if  it  be  a  wound  of  a  joint  with  frac 
bone,  without  much  deformity  or  functional  disturbance,  if 
tient  can  move  his  toes  and  fingers  and  has  no  pain — it  is  ol 
ficult  to  explain  to  him  the  necessity  for  an  operation  ;  it 
confidence  in  the  surgeon  as'in  a  superhuman  being  to  induce 
permit  amputation.     You  will  often  find  your  surgical  not  it 
by   insuperable   objections.     If,  after  a   few   days,  the  da 
changes  which  you  may  have  foretold  occur,  and  the  patient 
be  amputated,  you  may  sometimes  have  to  say,  "  It  is  too  lat< 
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will  you  be  so  cruel  as  to  say,  *'  I  told  you  so ''  ?  It  is  a  trying  mo- 
ment for  the  surgeon.  If  there  is  the  slightest  prospect  of  a  cure, 
even  under  such  circumstances,  he  will  amputate  ;  the  hope  of  saving 
under  such  circumstances  a  patient  who  has  been  ^*  given  up  "  is  an 
evidence  of  youthful  and  justifiable  pride  in  sui^cal  power.  But 
when  we  fail  to  succeed  time  after  time,  and  grow  weary  of  trying 
for  the  rare  successes,  we  become  more  resigned,  and  watch  with  re- 
gret the  sinking  ship  without  sending  out  the  life-boat  of  our  surgi- 
cal skill.  Seductive  as  may  be  the  hope  of  accomplishing  wonders 
by  unusual  skill,  we  must  still  shun  the  danger  of  showing  our  skill 
to  be  impotent.  For  too  many  mishaps  finally  annul  in  every  con- 
scientious surgeon  the  pleasure  and  trust  in  his  art. 

I  hope  what  has  been  said  will  make  you  think  seriously,  before 
any  important  operation,  whether  you  should  operate,  and  how.  You 
must  remember  that  in  any  serious  operation  you  require  the  patient 
to  put  his  life  in  your  hands,  and  you  owe  him  your  best  knowledge 
and  skill. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  general  indications  for  amputations  and  re- 
sections ;  almost  any  general  rule  in  sui^gery  might  be  criticised  in 
special  cases ;  but  it  will  be  well  to  epitomize  what  I  have  said  on 
these  points  during  the  present  lectures,  and  I  will  add  something 
about  the  performance  of  the  operations  and  the  after-treatment  of 
th^  patient. 

AMPUTATIONS  AND  EXAUTICULATIONS. 

In  some  injuries  of  the  extremities,  it  is  certain  from  the  first 
that  the  limb  must  become  gangrenous,  or  that  the  consequent  sup' 
puration  will  be  so  great  as  to  seriously  endanger  the  life  of  the 
patient.  But  if  primary  amputation  is  not  submitted  to,  and  gan- 
grene is  far  advanced,  amputation  will  probably  not  prevent  death  ; 
and  the  same  is  true  in  advanced  phlegmonous  inflammation  with 
septicsemia.  The  only  hope  of  success  is  in  cases  where  you  can  am- 
putate in  perfectly  healthy  tissue ;  for  instance,  when,  in  traumatic 
gangrene  which  has  spread  from  an  injury  of  the  hand  or  forearm 
to  the  elbow-joint,  you  can  amputate  high  in  the  arm  or  at  the 
shoulder-joint.  Under  analogous  conditions,  similar  operations  on 
the  thigh  or  hip-joint  are  much  less  favorable. 

If  conservative  treatment  has  been  successfully  tried  for  a  time, 
and  then  symptoms  of  pyaemia  appear,  amputation  may  be  resorted 
to  with  some  hope  of  success  in  the  upper  extremities,  but  rarely  so 
in  the  lower  limbs. 

In  these  so-called  secondary  amputations,  a  favorable  result  is 
more  probable  when  pysemic  symptoms  have  not  appeared,  but  from 
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excessive  inflammation  the  skin  has  suppurated  so  extensively  that 
we  cannot  hope  for  the  wound  to  close ;  or  when  the  patient  has 
£&llen  into  a  marasmic  state  from  slow  suppuration  of  large  joints  or 
bones. 

Injuries  of  the  hands  or  feet  may  also  lead  to  amputation,  when 
of  such  a  nature  that,  under  the  most  favorable  condition,  they  would 
induce  a  useless,  constantly  ulcerating  stump.  After  evulsions  or 
crushed  wounds  especially,  the  bones  may  protrude  and  the  stump 
may  require  a  regular  amputation.  The  results  of  frost-bite  must  be 
treated  in  the  same  way;  but  in  the  lower  limbs  we  should  not 
delay  amputating  too  long  when  the  line  of  demarkation  has  been 
formed ;  sloughing  off  of  considerable  portions  of  the  body  too  often 
induces  septicaemia,  which  may  be  prevented  by  early  amputation  in 
cases  of  gangrene  from  frost-bite  or  bums. 

In  acute  idiopathic  inflammations  of  bones  and  joints,  by  early 
diagnosis  and  treatment,  we  are  constantly  learning  to  preserve 
limbs  by  making  proper  openings  for  the  pus,  and  fixing  the  limbs  in 
good  position.  Still,  cases  do  occur  where  the  patient  can  only  be 
saved  by  well-timed  amputation  ;  but  the  choice  of  the  proper  time 
is  difficult,  as  it  is  a  question  whether  and  how  long  the  patient  can 
bear  the  suppuration  and  fever. 

In  regard  to  so-called  spontaneous  gangrene,  or,  as  old  surgeons 
called  it,  grangrene  from  internal  causes,  we  must  carefully  consider 
each  case.  If  the  gangrene  be  due  to  arterial  embolism,  and  there 
be  general  disease,  the  limb  should  be  amputated  as  soon  as  demar- 
kation occurs.  In  gangrene  after  typhus  and  severe  exanthemata, 
we  may  wait  till  the  patient  has  somewhat  recovered.  In  true  senile 
gangrene  we  rarely  amputate.  If  the  gangrene  be  limited  to  one 
or  a  few  toes,  they  may  be  left  to  come  off  spontaneously.  If  it 
extend  to  the  tarsus,  it  is  rarely  limited  to  that  part ;  but  should  it 
be,  we  loosen  the  protruding  bones,  and  strive,  with  the  least  possi- 
ble injury  of  the  soft  parts,  to  secure  enough  substance  to  cover  the 
stump. 

The  chief  chronic  diseases  which  give  occasion  for  amputation 
are  the  chronic  inflammations  of  bones  and  joints.  Caries  of  many 
bones  of  the  carpus  or  tarsus,  of  the  knee-joint  in  non-tuberculous 
adults,  of  the  hip,  shoulder,  or  elbow  joints,  rather  denuind  resection 
if  any  operation  is  required  ;  amputation  is  a  secondary  question. 

Extensive  incurable  ulcers  and  incurable  or  frequently  recurring 
pachydermy  of  the  leg  often  demand  amputation,  unless  the  patient 
is  to  be  condemned  to  constant  pain  and  to  be  permanently  bed- 
ridden. 

Large  aneurisms  of  the  femoral  artery,  especially  if  likely  to  rupt- 
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ure,  if  thej  cannot  be  cured,  would  certainly  prove  fatal  if  amputa- 
tion were  not  performed. 

In  tumors  of  the  extremities  which  are  firmly  adherent  to  femur, 
humenis,  or  tibia,  and  grow  in  between  the  soft  parts,  we  must  am- 
putate. Tumors  merely  attached  to  the  ulna,  radius,  or  fibula,  and 
not  extending  into  the  soft  parts,  may  be  successfully  removed  by 
partial  resection,  or  even  by  removal  of  the  bone. 

Lastly,  amputation  may  be  desirable  on  account  of  distortion  or 
malformation  of  the  foot  preventing  a  patient  from  walking. 

Now,  regarding  the  method^  we  may  operate  through  the  joint, 
or  saw  through  the  bones.  Both  ways  have  their  advantages  and 
objections.  Amputation  through  the  joint  appears  to  be  the  most 
natural  and  simple,  and  least  injurious.  The  soft  parts  may  even 
unite  to  the  cartilage  by  first  intention,  or  the  cartilage  may  suppu- 
rate and  be  thrown  off,  in  which  case  the  healing  is  by  granulations 
growing  from  the  bone.  The  medullary  cavity  of  the  bone  is  not 
opened,  so  we  escape  the  possibility  of  primary  infection  of  the  me- 
dulla at  the  time  of  or  shortly  after  the  operation. 

The  objections  to  this  operation  are,  that  portions  of  the  serous 
synovial  sac  remain  and  have  little  tendency  to  primary  adhesions, 
and  pus  readily  collects  in  them  after  the  wound  has  united.  More- 
over, the  soft  parts  required  to  cover  the  large  articular  surfaces  are 
very  extensive,  so  that  the  wounded  surface  must  be  very  large.  In 
case  of  the  knee  or  elbow  joint,  the  length  of  the  flap  required  is 
such  that  we  might  perhaps  make  a  high  amputation  of  the  leg  or 
forearm.  The  stumps  left  after  exarticulation  are  unfavorable  for 
the  application  of  artificial  limbs ;  for  instance,  after  exarticulation 
at  the  knee,  the  joint  of  the  artificial  leg  would  have  to  be  lower 
than  the  knee  on  the  sound  side. 

In  amputations  we  have  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  choose 
where  we  will  remove  the  limb,  although,  from  certain  empirical 
reasons,  and  for  greater  convenience  in  applying  artificial  limbs, 
certain  places  are  preferred.  We  generally  require  less  flap  to  cover 
the  stump  from  an  amputation  than  from  an  exarticulation.  Sawing 
the  bone  is  not  a  very  formidable  complication  of  this  operation, 
although  in  many  oases  more  or  less  extensive  necrosis  of  the  sawed 
surface  results.  If  the  medulla  in  its  cavity  or  in  the  spongy  sub- 
stance be  infected  by  a  dirty  sponge  during  the  operation,  or  if  tlie 
soft  parts  become  so  adherent  that  pus  forming  in  the  medulla  can- 
not escape,  severe  acute  osteomyelitis  results,  which  may  induce 
septicsemia  and  death.  In  more  favorable  cases  the  osteomyelitis  is 
limited,  and  we  have  necrosis  of  the  bone  in  the  stump  ;  after  six  or 
eight  weeks  the  necrosed  portion  may  be  removed  as  a  sequestrum  ; 
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a  bony  envelope  has  fonned  around  it,  which  replaces  the  lost  bone. 
When  speaking  of  complicated  fractures^  we  have  already  stated  that 
osteophytes  may  form  at  the  amputated  end  of  the  bone.  Osteo- 
myelitis of  the  stump  is  difficult  to  recognize  at  its  onset ;  but  you 
may  assume  its  presence  if  on  the  third  or  fourth  day  after  the 
operation  the  patient,  who  has  previously  been  free  from  fever,  sud- 
denly has  a  high  fever  with  chills  and  diarrhoea,  while  the  stump 
shows  no  signs  of  inflammation,  or  perhaps  most  of  it  has  healed 
by  first  intention.  Hence,  as  the  cause  of  the  fever  is  not  inflamma- 
tion of  the  soft  parts,  it  must  be  in  the  bone,  unless  there  be  some  ex- 
ceptional complication.  At  all  events,  in  such  cases  you  should  open 
the  stump  and  expose  the  bone,  to  evacuate  any  pus  that  may  have 
formed.  Occasionally  you  may  in  this  way  save  the  patient,  but 
usually  it  is  too  late ;  for,  from  the  uncertainty  of  the  symptoms,  we 
rarely  have  the  courage  to  lay  open  the  beautifully-healed  wound, 
although  it  would  do  no  great  harm  even  if  we  were  mistaken  in  the 
diagnosis. 

In  amputations  and  exarticulations  the  chief  points  are : 

1.  To  do  the  operation  with  as  little  loss  of  blood  as  possible. 

2.  To  arrest  the  bleeding  completely,  so  that  there  may  be  no 
secondary  haemorrhage. 

3.  To  cover  the  end  of  the  bone  with  soft  parts,  so  that  they 
may  unite  easily  and  completely. 

In  regard  to  the  first  two  points,  J  have  nothing  to  add  to  what 
I  have  already  said.  Before  the  operation  JEfmarch^s  bandage 
should  be  applied ;  the  amputation  may  then  be  done  without  losing 
a  drop  of  blood.  After  the  operation  I  twist  the  small  arteries, 
and  close  the  larger  ones  by  acupressiire  or  catgut  ligature.  After 
exarticulation  of  the  femur  or  humerus  I  ligate  the  femoral  and 
axillary  arteries,  because  I  have  found  it  such  slow  work  to  apply 
the  needles  securely.  ^ 

The  end  of  the  bone  must  be  covered  with  soft  parts,  which  must 
heal  over  it ;  if  this  does  not  occur,  and  the  bone  projects,  the  granu- 
lations growing  out  of  it  either  fail  to  cicatrize  and  form  an  ulcer,  or, 
if  they  do  cicatrize,  the  cicatrix  adherent  to  the  bone  has  so  little 
vitality  that  wearing  an  artifical  limb  soon  makes  it  sore.  This  is 
very  unfortunate,  as  it  prevents  the  patient  from  using  the  stump, 
and  condemns  him  to  two  crutches  and  pain  in  the  ulcerated  stump 
for  the  rest  of  his  days.  Hence  the  bone  must  be  sawed  higher  up 
than  where  the  soft  parts  have  been  divided.  In  exarticulations  the 
soft  parts  must  always  be  divided  below  the  end  of  the  bone.  In 
accordance  with  these  principles,  the  soft  parts  may  be  divided  as 
follows,  and  properly  shaped  to  cover  the  stump : 
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1.  In  the  circular  operation  we  make  a  circular  incision  aronnd 
the  limb,  strongly  retract  the  divided  soft  parts,  and  saw  through 
the  bone ;  then,  letting  go  the  soft  parts,  they  &11  over  the  end  of 
the  bone.  To  obtain  this  end  most  certainly  it  is  well  to  proceed  as 
follows  :  First  divide  the  skin  entirely  around  the  limb,  then  dissect 
it  up,  leaving  as  much  as  possible  of  the  cellular  tissue  with  it,  and 
leaving  the  muscular  fascisB  on  the  muscles.  When  the  skin  has 
been  dissected  up  from  two  to  four  centimetres,  turn  it  back  like  a 
cuff,  and  let  an  assistant  strongly  retract  it  with  the  other  soft  parts ; 
then  cut  through  the  muscles  down  to  the  bone  with  a  circular 
sweep  of  the  knife,  at  the  line  where  the  skin  is  turned  back  ;  the 
assistant  then  retracts  all  the  divided  parts  as  far  as  possible  ;  then 
with  a  third  circular  incision  the  deep  layer  of  muscles  is  divided 
about  two  centimetres  higher  than  the  second  cut  divided  them,  the 
periosteum  is  divided,  and  the  bone  sawed  through.  If  now  the 
parts  be  allowed  to  fall  into  place,  three  cut  sur&oes  will  appear — 
through  the  skin,  through  the  muscles,  and  through  the  bone,  the 
last  at  the  bottom  of  a  funnel-shaped  wound.  Where  the  limbs  are 
thin,  the  soft  parts  should  reach  about  six  centimetres  below  the  end 
of  the  bone  ;  where  thP7  are  muscular,  this  distance  should  be  two 
or  three  centimetres  more.  In  amputating  the  forearm  or  leg,  the 
last  incision  must  divide  the  interosseous  muscles  before  the  bone  is 
sawed. 

It  will  be  best  for  you  to  make  the  circular  operation  as  I  have 
just  described  it,  and  accustom  yourself  to  make  smooth  incisions, 
and  to  cut  by  drawing  the  knife,  not  by  pressing  on  it.  At  the 
same  time,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  circular  operation  may  not 
be  well  done  in  other  ways.  Sometimes  the  following  modifications 
are  advisable  ;  they  differ  partly  in  the  shaping  of  the  stump,  part- 
ly in  the  mode  of  operating : 

We  may  amputate  a  limb  in  one  plane  as  if  done  with  an  axe  or 
guillotine;  this  may  be  successfully  done  on  the  fingers.  In  the 
fingers  we  prefer  exarticulation  to  amputation  ;  but  sometimes 
fingers  are  thus  cut  off  by  machines,  such  as  circular  saws,  straw- 
cutters,  etc.,  and  the  question  arises  whether  the  stump  will  do  well 
without  surgical  interference  :  it  will  do  so,  but  this  is  merely  on 
account  of  the  anatomical  peculiarities  of  the  fingers,  where  the  skin 
is  adherent  to  the  sheaths  of  the  tendons  and  to  the  bone,  and  does 
not  retract,  while  the  tendons  retract  in  the  sheath.  The  cicatricial 
contraction  is  concentric,  and  draws  the  skin  together  to  the  centre 
of  the  divided  bone,  as  we  might  draw  a  tobacco-pouch.  At  most 
other  places  in  the  limbs  the  skin  is  so  movable  on  the  fasciae,  and 
the  muscles  on  the  bone,  that  after  an  amputation  in  one  plane  the 
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muscles  would  retract  from  the  bone,  and  eyeu  the  skin  t  ; 
tract.     After  the  stump,  where  the  bone  projects  like  the  p  i 
cone,  granulates,  the  force  of  cicatricial  contraction  will  <  ; 
skin  and  muscles  forward  if  the  latter  have  not  become  £ 
with  the  bone  or  skin  as  to  become  immovable.     As  this 
amputation  in  one  plane  always  leaves  conical  stumps,  it 
done  in  the  fingers  or  toes. 

Amputation  in  two  planes  is  also  of  limited  use.     Here  ; 
is  divided  and  turned  back,  then  the  muscles  and  bone  an 
in  the  same  plane ;  this  leaves  the  stump  covered  by  the  si  i 
Where  the  bone  is  covered  by  many  muscles,  they  will  retra 
ly,  carrying  the  skin  back  with  them,  so  that  the  end  of    I 
will  lie  in  about  the  same  plane  with  the  skin-flap ;  then,  in  I 
the  skin  becomes  attached  to  the  cone-like  section  of  the   ; 
and  we  have  another  conical  stump.     This  method  is  only  ! 
ble  at  points  where  the  muscles  will  not  naturally  retract  f ' 
bones,  or  where  they  and  their  f  ascias  have  become  adheren  : 
bones  and  to  each  other  from  long-continued  precedent  disc ! 
may  answer  in  amputations  of  the  leg  just  above  the  malleol 
below  the  head  of  the  fibula,  or  at  analogous  points  of  the  { : 
but  the  skin-flap  must  be  made  long  enough  to  cover  th* 
readily. 

The  circular  amputation  in  three  planes  first  describee 
skin,  muscles,  and  bone  are  separately  divided,  may  be  done 
ous  ways.     For  your  first  attempts  on  the  cadaver,  I  advi  i 
doing  it  as  above  described.     Instead  of  the  last  incision  ; 
the  deep  layer  of  muscles,  you  may  turn  back  the  periostc : 
centimetres  from  the  level  of  the  first  incision  through  the  1 1 
and  then  saw  the  bone ;  the  effect  on  the  form  of  the  stump  i 
the  same,  whether  the  deep  part  of  the  funnel  is  covered  by 
teum  or  muscles.     This  method  may  be  done  somewhat  quicli 
more  elegantly  if,  instead  of  the  three  incisions  in  diflerent 
you  divide  the  skin,  and  then  have  the  assistant  strongly  ret 
parts,  while  you  divide  the  muscles  by  thin  layers.     Wit  I 
practice  you  will  learn  to  make  the  funnel  just  the  depth  you 
But  if  your  assistant  retracts  the  soft  parts  too  energetical 
you  divide  only  thin  layers,  by  the  time  you  get  down  to  th 
you  will  have  gone  too  high,  and  will  have  too  much  flap. 
assistant  retracts  too  feebly,  or  if  the  soft  parts  are  adherent, 
bone  and  do  not  move  freely,  while  you  cut  rapidly  and  dc< 
get  too  little  covering  and  have  a  conical  stump. 

Lastly,  the  funnel  has  been  made  by  cutting  obliquely  fror 
out  inward  to  the  bone.  But  these  methods  are  not  practical 
will  give  no  further  details. 
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The  circular  cut  is  the  normal  method  for  all  amputataoMi;  it  is 
applicable  to  any  part  of  a  limb,  although  for  exABticulations  flaps 
or  oval  sections  are  more  practical. 

2.  Flap  Operations, — From  the4Mfft  parts  we  make  one  or  two 
flaps  with  which  to  cover  the  sawed  bone.  If  we  make  one  flap, 
with  a  base  half  the  circumference  of  the  limb  at  the  point  of  am- 
putation, on  the  other  side  we  usually  make  a  circular  cut  in  one  or 
two  planes.  In  flap-amputations,  also,  it  is  desirable  before  sawing 
the  bone  to  turn  back  the  periosteum  about  one  centimetre,  and  to 
saw  the  bone  about  two  centimetres  above  the  base  of  the  flap,  so 
that  as  the  muscles  retract  the  end  of  the  bone  shall  not  press  too 
much  against  the  inner  side  of  the  flap. 

I  prefer  making  the  flap  so  that  while  the  patient  lies  in  bed  it 
shall  hang  over  the  wound  without  being  held  by  sutures.  The 
lower  part  of  the  flap  should  be  of  skin,  the  upper  of  skin  and 
muscles.  The  best  way  of  doing  this  is  first  to  form  the  flap  by  an 
incision  through  the  skin,  then  retract  the  skin  and  cut  down 
through  the  muscles  to  the  bone,  then  by  two  incisions  make  a  cir- 
cular cut  on  the  posterior  part  of  the  leg.  The  length  of  the  flap 
should  be  about  one-third  the  circumference  of  the  limb  at  the  point 
of  amputation,  and  its  breadth  about  one-half  the  circumference,  or 
rather  more. 

The  single  flap  has  the  advantage  that  where  the  cause  for  am- 
putation, the  injury  or  ulcer,  or  the  line  of  demarkation  in  gangrene, 
is  irregular  in  outline,  we  may  amputate  lower  than  when  we  per- 
form a  circular  operation,  so  that  the  stump  may  be  longer  and  the 
prognosis  better. 

I  do  not  tlfink  the  operation  with  two  flaps  has  any  advantage 
over  the  circular  method.  We  may  make  two  lateral  flaps,  or  an 
anterior  and  posterior  one,  provided  the  amount  and  form  of  the 
soft  parts  is  analogous  to  the  circular  amputation.  Occasionally  in- 
filtration of  the  skin  prevents  its  being  retracted  well  or  turned 
back  ;  then  we  may  incise  it  in  the  direction  of  the  long  axis.  This 
would  make  of  the  circular  an  operation  with  skin-flaps,  having  the 
funnel  shape  within. 

Flaps  for  covering  the  stump  with  skin  alone  are  not  good,  for 
long  'flaps  of  this  kind  readily  become  gangrenous  at  the  edge,  and, 
there  being  no  muscular  layer  between  the  skin  and  the  sawed  end 
of  the  bone,  the  latter  readily  causes  ulceration  and  perforation  of 
the  flap.  It  is  true,  this  is  no  great  misfortune,  as  the  exposed  por- 
tion of  bone  either  necroses  and  separates,  or  soon  granulates  and 
cicatrizes  ;  but  in  either  case  the  cicatrix  becomes  adherent  to  the 
bone,  and  the  subsequent  use  of  the  stump  may  give  rise  to  tedious 
ulceration. 
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The  method  of  forming  the  flaps  bj  transfixing  the  limb  with  a 
long,  pointed  knife,  and  then  catting,  usually  results  with  beginners 
in  making  a  muscular  flap,  which  is  occasionally  tongue-like,  is  cov- 
ered with  too  little  skin,  and  does  not  well  cover  the  wound.  If 
before  entering  the  knife  we  have  the  skin  strongly  retracted,  and 
pass  the  knife  flat  alongside  the  bone,  we  may  make  good  flaps  ;  but 
it  requires  more  experience  and  practice  than  the  former  methods. 

Flap  operations  are  possible  at  any  part  of  a  limb,  but  are  not 
everywhere  advisable.  By  drainage-tubes  we  may  lead  off  the  secre- 
tions, even  in  flaps  formed  from  below.  If  the  flaps  do  not  unite  by 
first  intention,  the  after-treatment  is  always  tedious ;  for  we  have  to 
guard  against  cicatricial  contraction  rolling  them  in. 

3.  Finally,  in  a  tliird  method,  the  wound  made  is  between  a  circle 
and  a  flap  ;  it  is  called  the  oval  amputation.  The  plane  of  incision 
of  the  oval  lies  obliquely  from  above  down  ;  the  upper  part  of  the 
oval  is  more  pointed,  the  lower  more  rounded.  After  making  the  in- 
cision through  the  skin,  it  is  to  be  drawn  back,  and  the  soft  parts 
and  bone  are  to  be  divided,  as  in  the  circular  operation.  For  am- 
putations the  oval  incision  is  rarely  used,  as  it  has  no  advantage  over 
the  circular  or  flap  operations.  In  exarticulations  of  the  fingers  and 
toes  at  the  metacarpo-  and  metatarso-phalangeal  articulations,  or  of 
the  big  toe  or  thumb,  the  oval  incision  is  very  useful.  In  exarticula- 
tions at  the  shoulder  or  hip  joint,  I  would  only  employ  this  method 
when  there  was  not  skin  enough  to  form  a  flap. 


I  have  still  something  to  add  in  regard  to  preparations,  assistants, 
choice  of  instruments,  and  after-treatment  of  amputations. 

While  the  patient  is  being  ansesthctized,  or  previously  (for  it  is 
hard  to  bring  some  patients  under  anaesthesia  when  their  attention 
is  excited  by  manipulation  of  the  affected  part),  we  carefully  cleanse 
the  part  with  soap  and  water,  especially  at  the  point  of  operation. 
Then  the  bandage  for  preventing  haemorrhage  is  applied,  and  taken 
off  again  except  the  upper  band.  Now  one  assistant  holds  the  up- 
))er  part  of  the  limb,  another  the  lower.  In  amputations  the  operator 
stands  so  that  he  may  assist  in  retracting  the  soft  parts,  and  that  the 
part  to  be  amputated  falls  to  his  right ;  in  exarticulations  he  should 
stand  so  that  he  can  himself,  with  his  left  hand,  control  the  move- 
ments of  the  limb  to  be  removed. 

For  amputations  and  exarticulations  of  the  toes,  we  use  small 
knives  with  blades  four  or  five  centimetres  long;  thoy  should  not  be 
too  much  curved  in  front,  or  the  point  will  not  enter  the  joint  readily. 
For  exarticulations  of  the  hand  and  foot,  as  well  as  for  amputations 
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of  the  lower  half  of  the  forearm  and  leg,  we  choose  a  knife  with  a 
blade  about  15  centimetres  long ;  for  the  upper  part  of  the  forearm, 
the  arm,  upper  part  of  the  leg,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  thigh,  the 
blade  should  be  from  15  to  25  centimetres  long ;  for  high  amputa- 
tions and  exartioulations  of  the  thigh,  it  should  be  25  to  35  centi- 
metres long.  If  you  haye  two  small  kniyes  with  blades  5  centi- 
metres, and  one  each  of  15, 25,  and  35  centimetres,  it  will  be  enough. 
In  amputating  I  do  not  like  changing  knives,  and  so  prefer  having 
the  cutting  edge  somewhat  rounded  in  front,  so  that  the  skin  may 
be  dissected  up  with  the  point  of  the  same  knife.  Other  operators 
prefer  doing  this  with  a  scalpel,  then  taking  another  knife  to  divide 
the  muscles,  and  still  another  for  the  periosteum.  For  pushing  back 
the  periosteum,  I  use  a  raspatorium,  though  sometimes  this  may  be 
done  by  the  nail  alone.  A  skilled  assistant  will  with  his  hands  re- 
tract the  soft  parts  sufficiently  to  give  the  operater  room  to  cut  and 
saw ;  but  pieces  of  clean  linen  may  be  used  for  this  purpose.  Some 
operators  take  pride  in  amputating  even  thick  limbs  with  small 
knives,  thus  pushing  the  simplicity  of  instruments  to  the  utmost 
point.  These  points,  while  not  unessential,  depend  greatly  on  habit 
and  tradition,  and  each  one  may  follow  his  own  taste. 

Saws  for  amputation  are  usually  bow-shaped.  The  bow  should 
not  be  too  high,  or  it  will  make  the  saw  unsteady ;  the  handle  should 
be  broad  and  lie  securely  in  the  hand.  The  blade  should  not  be 
more  than  two  centimetres  broad,  and  the  teeth  should  be  bent  out- 
ward, else  the  saw  will  catch ;  and  it  will  be  still  more  apt  to  do  so 
if  the  assistant  holding  the  lower  part  of  the  limb  raise  it  instead  of 
depressing  it  somewhat.  After  sawing  the  bone,  I  usually  cut  off 
the  sharp  edges  with  bone-nippers. 

When  the  amputation  is  completed,  the  vessels  are  twisted,  com- 
pressed with  needles,  or  ligated ;  the  instruments  required  for  this 
should  be  all  ready.  In  one  of  these  ways  we  first  close  all  the  ves- 
sels we  can  find,  then  relax  the  elastic  band  or  tourniquet,  doing  it 
in  such  a  way  that  the  assistant  can  renew  the  compression  if  the 
bleeding  becomes  excessive  ;  then  we  apply  acupressure  or  ligatures 
to  any  other  arteries  we  see  bleeding.  In  amputations  of  the  thigh 
or  arm  we  may  have  venous  haemorrhages,  as  the  valves  are  insuffi- 
cient. The  veins  may  be  ligated  or  compressed  by  needles  ;  torsion 
of  veins  is  dangerous.  Arterial  haemorrhage  from  the  medullary 
cavity  of  bones  is  very  unpleasant ;  it  is  rarely  severe.  But  either 
poking  into  the  medulla  with  forceps  or  firm  pressure  with  a  sponge 
is  dangerous  ;  and  we  should  entirely  avoid  the  application  of  styp- 
tics, especially  liq.  ferri.  I  advise  letting  the  bleeding  alone  tiU  all 
other  vessels  are  cared  for ;  if  by  that  time  it  has  not  ceased  spon* 
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taneously,  we  maj  compress  the  main  artery  of  the  limb  for  a  while 
with  the  finger.  During  the  dressing  we  should  only  use  new,  soft 
sponges. 

We  should  wait  till  the  bleeding  is  entirely  arrested  ;  it  is  even 
desirable  to  leave  the  wound  exposed  to  the  air  for  a  time.  After 
circular  or  oval  amputations,  the  wound  is  generally  united  in  a  ver- 
tical direction.  I  apply  from  two  to  four  sutures  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  wound,  leaving  the  lower  part  open.  I  secure  flaps  in  the 
position  they  are  to  occupy  by  from  two  to  four  sutures,  previously 
placing  a  drainage-tube  dipped  in  glycerine  in  the  wound  across 
the  bone,  so  th^t  the  two  ends  project  from  the  angles  of  the 
wound. 

[In  amputations  at  the  upper  third  of  the  leg,  the  spine  of  the 
tibia  is  apt  to  press  on  the  soft  parts  ;  to  avoid  this,  the  tibia  may 
be  sawed  obliquely  downward  and  backward  :  this  is  easier  than 
cutting  it  with  forceps. 

Instead  of  applying  EmnarcK%  bandage,  by  which  pus  may  be 
forced  into  the  veins,  or  blood-clots  there  be  driven  into  the  circu- 
lation, we  may  have  the  limb  held  vertically  for  ten  or  fifteen  min- 
utes, and  then  tightly  apply  an  elastic  bandage  above  the  proposed 
point  of  operation. 

If  skilled  in  finding  the  vessels,  you  may  ligate  them,  apply 
drainage-tubes,  sew  up  the  wound,  and  apply  an  exact  compression 
dressing,  while  the  limb  is  kept  elevated,  and  then  remove  the  elastic 
bandage  ;  but  do  not  try  this  with  your  first  operations,  as  it  re- 
quires practice.  It  is  better,  after  removing  the  bandage,  to  ligate 
any  small  vessels  that  have  been  overlooked,  wash  off  the  wound 
with  a  fonr-per-cent.  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  and  then  unite  it 
exactly.  The  ligatures  of  disinfected  catgut  or  silk  are  cut  short, 
the  edges  of  the  skin  are  brought  together  so  that  the  line  of  union 
may  be  vertical ;  after  from  two  to  four  drainage-tubes  have  been 
inserted  at  proper  places,  so  as  to  remove  secretion  entirely  and  by 
the  shortest  way,  these  are  cut  off  level  with  the  skin  and  fastened 
there,  first  satisfying  yourself  that  they  act  well  by  passing  a  two- 
per-cent.  solution  of  carbolic  acid  through  them.  Then  Li^^B 
dressing  is  to  be  applied,  or  the  iodoform  dressing  of  which  we  have 
already  spoken  ;  the  parts  where  the  drainage-tubes  are  to  lie,  and 
the  end  of  the  bone,  should  have  very  little  iodoform  applied  ;  then 
the  edges  of  the  skin  are  to  be  united  and  more  iodoform  applied, 
with  greased  cotton  and  gutta-percha  paper  outside. 

The  stump  should  be  kept  elevated  for  a  day,  then  laid  nearly 
horizontal.  The  dressing  is  usually  changed  in  twenty-four  hours, 
then,  if  all  goes  right,  not  for  four  or  five  days,  when  the  drainage- 
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tubes  shoald  be  removed.  After  this  the  dressing  is  only  to  be 
changed  when  permeated  by  secretion,  or  from  some  accident. 

Normally  the  stump  should  be  entirely  free  from  pain,  redness, 
and  swelling,  and  there  should  be  no  febrile  reaction,  except  a 
slight  rise  the  first  and  second  day.  The  sutures  are  generally  re- 
moved at  the  third  dressing  ;  after  a  fortnight,  even  if  the  wound 
is  not  entirely  healed,  we  may  apply  a  simple  compress  wet  with 
solution  of  acetate  of  alumina,  or  some  adhesive  strips.  The  iodo- 
form dressing  is  not  usually  changed  for  four  or  five  days,  and  the 
drainage-tubes  are  then  taken  out,  unless  absorbable  tubes  of  de- 
calcified bone  have  been  used,  then  the  dressing  may  be  left  longer.] 

Should  the  stump  swell,  or  the  patient  become  feverish,  the  ad- 
hesions of  the  wound  should  be  broken  up  with  the  finger,  and  any 
pus  that  has  collected  be  allowed  to  escape.  If  there  are  neuralgic 
pains  or  frequent  twitchings,  subcutaneous  injections  of  morphine 
may  be  made. 

If  arterial  secondary  hcemorrhage  occurs  within  twenty-four 
hours,  the  artery  should  be  sought  for  and  closed  ;  if  it  comes  later, 
in  the  second  or  third  week,  when  the  wound  is  granulating,  it  is 
best  first  to  seek  the  bleeding  point  and  close  it  firmly ;  if  this  at- 
tempt is  unsuccessful,  and  the  haemorrhage  recurs  after  prolonged 
digital  compression,  the  main  artery  of  the  limb  should  be  ligated. 

Treating  the  stump  in  the  water-bath  was  attended  by  so  many 
difiiculties  that  it  was  soon  given  up. 

When  treating  of  circular  amputations  made  in  one  plane,  we 
spoke  of  the  unfortunate  occurrence  of  conical  stumps.  They  may 
be  due  to  unsuitable  incisions  through  the  soft  parts  or  deficiency 
of  soft  parts ;  but  these  are  not  the  only  or  even  most  frequent 
causes.  In  marasmic  patients  there  is  sometimes  such  an  atrophy 
of  the  soft  parts  of  the  stump  that  they  grow  thinner  and  shorter, 
and  sink  more  and  more  on  the  bone. 

If  we  see  that  a  conical  stump  is  forming,  we  may  apply  adhe- 
sive plaster  and  weights,  as  in  coxitis,  to  draw  the  skin  down,  or  at 
least  to  aid  the  concentric  contraction  of  the  granulating  surface  by 
freeing  it  from  the  opposition.  If  the  patient  bears  this  without 
pain  in  the  stump  or  fever,  it  may  be  of  benefit;  but  if  these  symp- 
toms appear,  it  must  be  abandoned.  If,  as  a  result  of  osteomyelitis, 
extensive  necrosis  of  the  stump  occurs,  it  is  indeed  shortened,  but 
the  osteophytes  which  have  formed  prevent  too  much  shrinkage, 
and  they  do  not  atrophy  for  years.  My  experience  does  not  show 
that  the  stump  becomes  less  conical  by  the  detachment  of  the  seques- 
trum;  usually  an  operation  is  required.  I  split  the  mass  of  granula- 
tions upward  into  the  skin  and  downward  to  the  bone,  then  push  the 
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raspatorium  along  the  bone,  separating  the  periosteum  and  osteo- 
phytes from  the  bone  so  far  into  the  soft  parts  that  they  may  cover 
the  stump  of  bone  which  shall  be  left.  In  sawing,  I  use  a  chain-saw 
whose  ends  I  bring  out  above  while  the  loop  is  around  the  bone. 
In  limbs  with  two  bones,  this  subperiosteal  resection  or  amputation  is 
done  on  both  bones.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  secretion  from 
the  periosteal  canal  from  which  the  bone  is  removed  has  a  free 
escape  ;  it  is  much  inclined  to  close  in  front  by  first  intention ;  then 
pus  may  collect  deeper  in,  decompose,  and  cause  osteomyelitis.  I 
had  such  an  unfortunate  case  in  the  army-hospital  at  Mannheim,  in  a 
soldier  who  was  amputated  successfully  for  a  severe  injury  of  the 
knee,  and  finally  died  in  this  way.  At  that  time  I  did  not  know  of 
this  danger  from  subperiosteal  resection  of  an  amputation-stump,  all 
the  previous  cases  that  I  had  operated  on  in  this  way  having  done 
well. 

Observation  of  old  amputation-stumps  shows  that  they  change 
considerably  in  the  course  of  years :  some  grow  very  thin ;  the  mus* 
cular  covering  or  Baps  atrophy  from  disuse,  so  that  only  the  skin 
remains.  In  the  course  of  years  most  stumps  become  conical  even 
if  covered  with  skin  alone.  This  is  the  more  certain  to  occur,  the 
more  poorly  nourished  and  marasmic  the  patient,  and  especially  in 
those  who  have  been  amputated  for  caries  of  the  joint,  and  who  subse- 
quently have  caries  of  other  bones  or  in  the  stump,  or  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis or  lardaceous  disease.  The  bones  of  such  stumps  atrophy,  and 
their  cortical  layer  becomes  thin.  Short  thigh -stumps  are  about  the 
only  exception.  If  these  are  used  much  in  walking,  the  muscles 
going  from  the  pelvis  to  the  thigh  develop,  the  skin  and  cellular 
tissue  participate  in  the  good  nutrition,  and  the  stumps  become 
larger  than  they  were  shortly  after  the  operation.  From  most  old 
amputation-stumps  being  covered  only  by  skin,  while  the  muscles 
have  disappeared,  some  have  asserted  that  it  is  entirely  useless  to 
employ  muscle  for  covering  the  stump  ;  but  we  have  already  shown 
that  they  would  not  heal  so  well. 

In  Lecture  IX.  we  treated  of  neuromata  in  the  amputation- 
stump. 

Regarding  the  prognosis  for  amputations,  we  can  only  say  in 
general  terms  that  they  are  the  more  dangerous  the  nearer  they  are 
to  the  trunk*  Much  depends  on  the  general  condition  of  the  patient 
at  the  time  of  operation.  Amputations  for  injuries  are  always  less 
successful  than  those  made  for  chronic  diseases;  but  in  each  case 
there  are  many  points  that  we  will  not  lose  our  time  about  here. 

Surgeons  pay  too  little  attention  to  the  subsequent  fate  and  the 
artificial  limbs  of  those  they  amputate.     You  will  hear  many  com- 
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plaints  from  these  patients.  Pains  in  the  stump  with  each  change 
in  the  weather,  excoriations  of  the  cicatrix,  pressure  of  the  artificial 
limb  at  one  place  or  another,  and  constant  repairs  of  it,  are  the  most 
frequent  complaints.  Some  suffer  for  years  from  the  sensation  of 
still  having  their  limb  ;  for  instance,  after  amputation  of  the  thigh 
thej  exclaim  :  *'  I  have  a  pain  in  the  little  toe  ;  the  big  toe  is  being 
torn ;  my  foot  lies  in  a  bad  position,"  etc.  During  the  first  days 
and  weeks  after  amputation  these  sensations  are  the  rule,  and  are 
so  decided  and  strong  that  by  covering  the  stump  we  may  deceive 
patients  for  weeks  about  the  loss  of  their  limbs ;  but  I  have  seen* 
patients  who  had  the  same  sensations  after  years. 

As  regards  the  substitute  for  the  limb,  much  depends  on  the 
patient's  position  in  life  and  his  means,  not  only  for  buying  a  limb, 
but  for  keeping  it  in  repair  and  replacing  it  when  worn  out 

Artificial  arms  and  well-imitated  hands  are  articles  of  adornment 
and  luxury.  Active  movements  of  the  fingers  have  not  been  attained, 
but  mechanism  for  g^rasping  has  been  arranged  with  springs  which 
are  opened  by  the  other  hand.  I  will  not  enter  into  more  detaiL 
For  the  arm  or  forearm,  a  workman  may  have  a  leather  case  held  in 
place  by  straps,  and  having  a  solid  piece  of  wood  at  its  lower  end, 
into  which  may  be  fastened  hooks,  etc.  On  Sunday  he  may  put  on 
a  hand  carved  from  wood.  It  is  astonishing  what  intelligent  persons 
can  accomplish  with  such  apparatuses.  I  have  a  long,  beautifully- 
written  letter  from  a  man  for  whom  I  amputated  both  hands.  He 
was  an  engineer,  and  got  his  hands  caught  and  crushed  in  a  rapidly- 
revolving  water-wheel.  Subsequently,  without  hands,  he  earned  his 
living  by  writing. 

As  regards  the  lower  limbs,  there  are  few  stumps  on  which  the 
patient  can  bear  the  entire  weight  of  the  body ;  and  these  are  the 
stumps  after  amputations  and  exarticulations  of  the  foot,  and  some- 
times after  exarticulations  at  the  knee.  In  all  other  cases  the  pa- 
tients rest  on  the  condyles  of  the  tibia  or  tuber  ischii,  which  bony 
parts  are  supported  on  a  firm,  cushioned  ring,  which  forms  the  upper 
end  of  the  shield  of  the  artificial  limb,  and  into  which  the  stump  is 
introduced.  After  amputations  of  the  leg,  it  is  desirable  to  divide 
the  weight  of  the  body  on  these  two  points.  Another  way  is  for  a 
patient  whose  leg  has  been  amputated  to  rest  the  bent  knee  on  a 
wooden  leg;  this,  of  course,  prevents  any  motion  at  the  knee-joint. 
In  regard  to  the  construction  of  artificial  limbs  and  wooden  legs,  I 
will  say  nothing,  except  to  add  that  for  their  use  a  certain  amount 
of  skill  and  intelligence  is  required,  as  well  as  pecuniary  means  Cor 
attending  to  the  repairs  so  often  required  by  any  artificial  limb. 
Hence,  for  working-people,  as  most  of  our  hospital  patients  are,  it 
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is  better  to  have  firm  wooden  legs.  Even  many  from  the 
dasses,  who  have  been  amputated,  and  have  worried  over  a 
limbs  for  years,  finally  resort  to  wooden  legs.  Walking  with 
tificial  leg  and  a  wooden  one  differs  so  much,  that  one  who  h. 
accustomed  to  the  latter  for  years  can  only  use  the  former  afl 
patient  trial. 

Simple  as  the  operations  for  amputation  and  exarticulati 
seem,  we  must  remember  that  from  Hippocrates  to  the  presei 
progress  has  constantly  been  made  in  them.     That  large  port 
limbs  could  be  lost  without  danger  to  life  was  first  taught  I 
spontaneous  detachment  by  gangrene ;  the  first  amputation 
made  for  the  purpose  of  removing  such  gangrenous  limbs,  a 
bone  was  sawed  at  the  line  of  demarkation.    The  indicati( 
amputation  grew  very  slowly.     What  especially  retarded  th< 
duotion  of  this  operation  was  not  knowing  how  to  check  the  1 
rhage  with  certainty ;  styptics  and  the  hot  iron  answered  : 
leg  and  forearm,  but  not  elsewhere.     Hence  the  progress  of 
tations  depended  on  that  of  the  methods  for  arresting  hcemoi 
The  greater  amputations  were  only  ventured  on  after  the  int 
lion  of   the  ligature  and  tourniquet.    The  method  of  ampi 
limbs  by  strangulating  them  with  a  ligature  was  first  introdu< 
Ouy  de  Chauliac  and  improved  by  FUmcquet.    Of  late  this  n 
has  been  tried  again  by  the  icraseur  {ChcuaatgiKxc)^  the  gi  i 
caustic  ( Von  Bruns)^  and  the  elastic  ligature  {Diitd)y  but  hi  i 
with  little  popularity.     Later  surgeons  particularly  directec 
attention  to  amputating  as  rapidly  as  possible,  so  as  to  caui 
least  pain,  and  to  dividing  the  soft  parts  so  as  to  avoid  c 
stumps.     Now  that  we   have  aniesthetics,  and  can  avoid  h  i 
rhage  by  the  elastic  bandage,  rapidity  in  amputations  and  ezi 
lations  is  a  matter  of  small  moment     Attention  is  turned  1 1 
formation  of  the  stump,  and  since  the  beginning  of  this  cent 
attempts  to  secure  healing  by  first  intention,  and  especiaUy 
avoidance  of  any  infection  from  without  or  from  the  secretic 
the  wound,  and  to  escaping  pyaemia,  the  most  dangerous  ene 
amputations.     The  latter  points  now  chiefly  daim  our  attention 
recent  proposed  changes  in  the  method  of  operating  all  have 
in  view. 

The  first  method  which  was  used  in  CeUtufU  time  was  a  ci; 

incision  with  retraction  of  the  skin.    This  was  gradually  impi 

on.    Lawdham  (1679)  is  usually  regarded  as  the  originator  ci 

single  flap,  which  method  was  perfected  by  Verduin  (1696).    i 

U>n  and    Vermale  are  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  use  two 
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The  oval  amputation  was  first  made  by  Scoutetten,  You  will  find 
very  accurate  accounts  of  amputations  in  SprengeTs  histories  of 
operations,  and  in  lAnhari*s  excellent  work  on  operations,  which  I 
cannot  too  highly  recommend. 

RESECTIONS. 

I  will  now  make  a  few  general  remarks  on  resections.  As  previ- 
ously stated,  sawing,  chiseling,  or  gouging  out  diseased  or  injured 
pieces  of  bone  from  the  body  of  the  bones,  is  called  ^'  resection  in 
the  continuity.''  Most  operations  of  this  nature  were  mentioned 
when  treating  of  complicated  fractures,  necrosis,  or  caries ;  as  were 
the  so-called  osteotomies  for  orthopedic  purposes.  You  will  see 
these  operations  so  often  in  the  clinic  that  I  will  not  describe  them 
here;  they  are  mostlj*  simple.  The  indications  for  them  appear  from 
what  has  been  said. 

We  have  also  spoken  of  ''  resections  of  joints."  I  have  already 
told  you  that  these  operations,  which  in  civil  practice  occur  espe- 
cially for  caries,  have  different  results  and  indications  for  each  joint. 
The  same  is  true  of  resections  of  joints  in  gunshot-wounds ;  each 
joint  has  its  special  resection  history.  Resections,  especially  resec- 
tions of  whole  joints,  are  of  much  more  recent  date  than  amputations. 
The  first  excision  of  a  carious  head  of  a  humerus  was  made  by  White, 
1768 ;  resection  of  the  elbow- joint  by  MbreaUy  1782 ;  of  the  head 
of  the  femur  by  White,  1769;  of  the  knee-joint  by  Park,  1762. 
But  at  first  these  operations  were  not  popular  ;  they  were  said  to  be 
too  difficult,  tedious,  and  painful,  and  it  was  thought  that  the  final 
results  would  not  be  good.  It  is  only  within  the  past  thirty  years 
that  they  have  been  accepted  by  surgeons,  and  the  methods  of  their 
performance  are  still  being  improved.  At  first  it  was  merely  at- 
tempted to  remove  the  affected  portion  of  bone  without  loss  of 
the  limb,  so  that  the  parts  might  heal.  Later,  attempts  were  made 
to  retain  the  function  of  the  false  joint  left  after  the  resection,  by 
judicious  selection  of  the  lines  of  incision,  method  of  operating,  and 
after-treatment.  Surgeons  even  went  so  far  as  to  excise  stiff  joints 
that  were  all  healed,  so  as  to  substitute  for  them  movable  false  joints. 
Possibly,  for  a  time,  we  held  too  hopeful  views  of  what  was  attain- 
able by  these  operations;  but  wonderful  cures  have  been  accom- 
plished, and  with  the  increased  attention  now  given  to  them  we  may 
expect  the  indications,  'mode  of  operating,  prognosis,  and  after- 
treatment  to  be  more  defined. 

In  resections,  the  incisions  should  be  so  directed  that  no  large 
vessels  or  nerves,  and  as  few  muscles  as  possible,  may  be  injured, 
and  still  space  made  for  freeing  the  joint  and  sawing  the  bone. 
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When  these  operations  were  first  done,  they  seemed  so  difficult  that 
it  was  thought  the  joint  should  be  exposed  by  large,  deep  flaps,  so 
that  ligaments  and  muscular  insertions  could  be  readily  divided,  and 
the  ends  of  the  bones  sawed  off.  Later,  as  more  was  thought  of 
making  a  useful  joint,  the  operation  was  more  carefully  made; 
oblique  sections  of  tendons  and  large  wounds  were  avoided;  the 
periosteum  was  preserved  as  much  as  possible,  and  also  its  connec- 
tion with  the  muscular  insertions,  by  using  the  raspatorium  instead 
of  the  knife ;  and  in  chronic  inflammations  operations  were  done  in 
the  thickened  tissue,  where  they  were  followed  by  less  inflammation 
and  febrile  reaction  than  in  healthy  parts.  £.  von  Langenhtckj  more 
than  any  one,  developed  the  indications  for  resections  of  joints,  and 
perfected  the  methods  of  performing  them ;  he  also  introduced  the 
simple  longitudinal  incision,  which  is  now  generaUy  used  for  resec- 
tion of  the  shoulder,  elbow,  and  hip  ;  for  the  knee  an  anterior  flap 
is  made,  with  a  broad  base  above. 

The  instruments  used  for  resections,  except  the  chain-saw  (of 
Jeffray)^  are  the  same  as  recommended  by  Von  JLangenbeck :  a  strong 
knife,  five  to  seven  centimetres  long,  with  straight  edge  and  thick 
back ;  this  knife  is  introduced  to  the  bone,  and  the  entire  incision 
made  at  one  stroke ;  with  a  broad,  small,  more  or  less  curved,  half- 
sharp  raspatorium,  the  periosteum  is  scraped  from  the  bone;  the 
articular  ligaments  and  some  muscular  attachments  cannot  always 
be  detached  in  this  way,  and  have  to  be  divided  close  to  the  bone. 
When  the  ends  of  the  bone  have  been  entirely  denuded  of  soft  parts, 
they  are  sawed  off,  being  held  by  bone-forceps,  while  the  soft  parts 
are  held  back  with  blunt  hooks.  Sharp  edges  of  bone  are  to  be 
removed  with  bone-nippers. 

Before  the  operation  the  patient  is  anaesthetized,  and  the  limb  to 
be  operated  on  is  rendered  bloodless  by  the  elastic  bandage  and 
carefully  cleansed.  After  the  operation  the  hiemorrhage  is  to  be 
carefully  checked,  and  the  wound  washed  with  new,  clean  sponges  ; 
then  the  limb  is  placed  in  an  apparatus  to  keep  it  perfectly  im- 
movable, but  not  too  tight,  allowing  the  wound  to  be  free  and  the 
secretion  to  escape  readily ;  the  patient's  position  should  be  easy, 
and  changed  without  disturbing  the  dressing. 

I  have  not  found  it  well  to  fiU  the  wound  with  charpie  and  apply 
a  bandage  before  loosening  the  pressure  above  the  wound ;  for  in  so 
doing  the  whole  bandage  is  so  filled  with  blood  that  it  must  be  soon 
renewed.  I  prefer  first  checking  the  bleeding  completely  by  liga- 
tion, acupressure,  ice-water,  etc. ;  then  I  introduce  drainage-tubes, 
dipped  in  glycerine  or  carbolio-acid  solution,  to  conduct  the  secretion 
into  vessels  placed  beneath. 
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When  possible,  I  apply  a  plaster-of-Paris  bandage  before  the 
operation,  make  openings  of  the  proper  size  at  the  point  of  opera- 
tion, then  slit  the  bandage  down  one  side  when  it  is  dry  and  remove 
it  for  the  operation,  and  have  a  plaster  shell  to  put  on  after  the 
operation,  in  which  the  limb  oan  be  suspended  or  laid  on  a  Jiis^s 
supporting  splint.  Other  operators  prefer  prepared  wooden  or  iron 
splints ;  the  same  end  may  be  attained  with  the  most  varied  ma- 
terials. After  resection  of  the  hip-joint  no  bandage  is  usually  re- 
quired, extension  by  weights  answering  the  purpose.  In  some  cases 
I  have  found  Listeria  dressing  very  useful. 

Resection-wounds  are  always  rather  complicated  excavated 
wounds;  they  always  heal  by  granulation  and  suppuration  after 
a  long  time.  This  is  bad  for  resections  in  feeble,  marasmic  patients; 
moreover,  in  such  patients  we  are  never  certain  that  caries  will  not 
attack  the  adjacent  bones  or  the  sawed  surface,  or  that  the  wound 
will  not  ulcerate. 

The  shortest  time  for  healing  after  resection  will  probably  be 
two  or  three  months.  Indolent  fistulas  often  remain  for  months  or 
years. 

Recently  great  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  final  result  of  re- 
sections of  joints.  The  resulting  fedse  joints  may  become  so  relaxed 
that  they  cannot  be  actively  moved,  and  the  limb  hangs  useless; 
other  loose  joints  are  somewhat  movable ;  then  there  are  joints 
which  have  nearly  normal  mobility  and  power ;  and  lastly,  anchy- 
losed  joints,  which  are  nevertheless  more  useful  than  the  first  men- 
tioned. 

The  final  result  depends  greatly  on  the  amount  of  bone  removed, 
the  amount  of  regeneration  of  bone,  the  care  observed  in  dividing 
the  muscular  insertions,  and  the  muscular  power  of  the  patient ;  it 
is  also  greatly  influenced  by  gymnastic  exercises,  electricity,  baths, 
and  application  of  suitable  apparatus.  But  as  these  vary  with  the 
different  joints,  and  different  methods  and  apparatus  are  required, 
these  matters  can  only  be  explained  when  treating  of  resection  of 
individual  joints. 

Prognosis  as  regards  life  is  the  same  as  in  amputations.  Resec- 
tions on  account  of  caries  usually  run  a  more  favorable  course  than 
those  for  injuries.  The  danger  increases  with  the  proximity  to  the 
trunk.  [But  here,  even  more  than  in  amputations,  has  Listerism 
proved  beneficial.  Under  this,  and  the  treatment  by  iodoform,  the 
period  required  for  healing  is  very  much  lessened.] 
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Breschet,  G.  (f  1 845) 640 

Breslau  (1829-1867) 428 

Breuer  (teacher  in  Vienna) 98 

Brewer,  E.  P 74 

Broca  (professor  of  surgery  in  Paris) 649 

Brodie,  Sir  Benjamin  (1788-1868) 18,  601 

Bromfield,  William  (1712-1792) 27 

Browu-Sdquard  (physician  in  Paris). 126 

Briicke,  E.  (professor  of  physiology  in  Vienna) 151,  887,  650 

Bruns,  von  (professor  of  surgery  in  Tubingen) 85,  215,  817 

Brunschweig  (bom  1480) 10 

Bubnoff  (physician  in  Russia) *. 138,  891 

Buds,  Gurdon  (New  York) 216,  656 

Buhl  (professor  of  pathological  anatomy  in  Munich) 319,  486,  442,  468 

Burow  (professor  of  surgery  in  Konigsberg) 109 

Busch  (professor  of  surgery  in  Bonn,  f  1881) 888 

CelsiuB 95 

Celsus,  Aulus  Comelius  (26  b.  c.  to  45  a.  d.). , 6,  6,  668 

Chassaignac  (surgeon  in  Paris) 109,  166,  625,  817 

Chauliac,  Guy  de 817 

Cheselden,  William  (1688-1798) 11 

Chiron 4 

Chopart,  Fran9ois  (1743-1796) 676 

Chrobak 98 

CiniseUi 650 

Civiale  (1792-1867) 18 

Gohnheim  (professor  of  pathological  anatomy  in  Kiel) 57,  64,  66,  206,  211, 

884,  844,  847,  864,  445,  465,  570,  684,  682 

Collin  (Paris) 441 

Cooper,  Sir  AsUey  (1768-1841) 12,  66,  144,  769 

Coote «49 

CniTeilhier  (professor  of  pathological  anatomy  in  Paris) 881,  886,  699,  686 

Czemy  (professor  of  surgery  in  Freiburg) 108,  705 

Dalton,  J.  C,  Jr.  (New  York) t69 

Davame  (professor  in  Paris) 404,  485.  442 

D6clat  (Paris) 105,  188 

Delpech  (1772-1832) 12,  620 

Demarquay 283 

Desault,  Pierre  (1744-1796)  11 
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Dieffenbach,  Johann  Friedrich  (1796-1847). .  12,  89,  41,  47, 120, 142,  244,  245, 

489,  490,  608,  624,  681,  698 

DitUe  (profeflsor  of  surgery  in  Yieimft) 189,  817 

DolBchenkow  (Russian  surgeon) 872 

Dorsej  (Philadelphia,  1788-1818). 146 

Douterlepont 670 

Dubois-Reymond  (professor  of  physiology  in  Berlin) 58 

Duchenne  (de  Boulogne)  (physician  in  Paris) 680 

Dumreicher  (professor  of  surgery  in  Vienna) 216 

Dupuytren,  Baron  (1778-1885) 12,  202,  859 

Ebert  (professor  of  diseases  of  children  in  Berlin) 872 

Eberih  (professor  of  pathological  anatomy  in  Ziirich) 60,  65,  872 

Ehrlich(of  Vienna) 877 

Eichhorst  (of  Konigsberg) 124 

Englisch  (teacher  of  surgery  in  Vienna) 884,  654 

Eschricht  (of  Copenhagen) 615 

Esmarcb,  Friedrich  (professor  of  surgery  in  Kiel) 83,  284,  430,  570,  601 

Eustacbio  (t  1579) 10 

Ezner  (professor  of  physiology  in  Vienna) 57 

Fabry  von  Hilden  (1560-1634). 10,  87 

FalopU  (1490-1568) 10 

Fick,  Adolph  (professor  of  physiology  in  Wiirzburg) 427 

Fischer  (professor  of  suigeiy  in  Breslau) 870,  408 

Flourens-  (1791-1867) 540 

Fock,  Carl  (1828-1863) 600 

FoUin  (1828-1867) 18,  508 

Fox,  Wilson  (physician  in  London) 454 

Frisch  (professor  of  anatomy,  Vienna) 372,  436 

Froriep,  Robert  (1804-1861). 127,  128,  144 

Fuchs,  E.  (professor  of  ophthalmology  in  Liittich) 68 

Galenua,  Claudius  (181-201) 6 

Gersdorf,  Ton,  Hans  (1520) 10 

Goethe 16 

GoU  (physician  in  Zurich) 426 

Golubew  (Russian  physician). 55 

Graefe,  von,  Carl  Pent  (1 787-1840) 12,  43 

Graefe,  tod,  Albrechi  (professor  of  ophthalmology  in  Berlin) 480 

Gross,  S.  D.  (professor  of  surgery  in  Philadelphia) 247,  612 

Gross,  a  W.  (of  Philadelphia) 519 

Guido  de  Gauliaco  (fourteenth  century). 8 

Gurlt  (professor  of  surgery  in  Berlin) 208 

Gussenbauer  (professor  of  surgery  in  Li6ge) 68,  122,  158,  334,  798 

Gatcrbock  (of  Beriin) 68 

Halford  (of  Australia) 431 

Haller,  von,  Albrccht  (1708-1 777) 12 

HalUer  (professor  of  botany  in  Jena) Ill 

Hansen 670 
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Harvey,  ^HlUam  (1578-1658). 10,  470 

Hebra  (profeawr  of  dermatologj  in  Vienna,  f  1880) 291 

Heibeig(of  ChriBtiania) 88 

Heine,  Bernhard  (inBtrument-maker  and  honorary  professor  of  surgery  in  W&nt- 

burg,  contemporary  with  Cajetan  von  Textor) 888,  540 

Heis,  C 669 

Heister,  Lorenz  (1688-1768) 12,  768 

Heitzmann  (of  New  York) 460 

Hemsbach,  H.  M.  von. 620 

Henke  (of  Tubingen) 619 

Henle  (professor  of  anatomy  in  Gottingen) 59,  60,  604 

Hennen,  John  (t  1828). 274 

Hering  (professor  of  physidogy  at  the  Josephs  Academy,  Yienna). 61 

Hertwig 666 

Hildanus,  Fabricius 10,  89 

Hippocrates  (460-877  b.  c). 4,  418,  662 

Hjelt  (physician  hi  Sweden). 128 

Hood,  Wharton  P.  (of  England) 611 

Howard,  B.  (of  New  York) 104 

Howship  (English  surgeon) 501 

Hueter  (professor  of  surgery  in  Greifswald) 42,  257,  415,  417,  466,  659,  619 

Hufschmidt  (physician  hi  Silesia) 97 

Hunter  (1728-1798) 11,  18,  184,  417,  649 

Hutchinson  (surgeon  in  London) 772 

Jackson  (physician  in  Boston) ....     18 

Jacobson  (professor  in  Konigsberg) 97 

Jeifray 819 

Jobert  (de  Lamballe)  (1799-1868) 18 

Jochmann(f  physician  in  Prussia) 184 

Kassowitz  (teacher  in  Vienna) 662 

Kem,  von,  Vmcens  (1760-1829) 12 

Key,  Axel  (professor  of  pathological  anatomy  in  Stocldiolm) 65,  688,  706 

Kilian  (of  Prague). 506 

Klebs  (professor  of  pathological  anatomy  in  Bern) 285,  466,  760 

Koch,  Robert 416 

Kocher  (professor  of  surgeiy  in  Bern). 888 

Kochmann  (of  Strasburg) 822 

Koeberle  (professor  of  surgery  in  Strasburg) 88 

Kolliker  (professor  of  anatomy  in  Wiirzburg) 669 

Koster  (teacher  of  pathological  anatomy  in  Wiirzburg) 767 

Krause  (professor  in  Hanover) ; 187 

KQhne  (professor  of  physiology  in  Amsterdam). 520 

Kundrat  (professor  in  Gratz) 849,  460 

Laennec  (1781-1826) 463 

Lambl  (professor  in  Kharkov) 778 

Lanfranchi  (t  1800) 8 

Langenbeck,  Conrad  Martin  (1776-1850) 12,  16,  187 
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Lmgenbeok,  ron,  Bemhard  (professor  of  Bui^gery  in  Berlin). .  189,  246,  281,  480, 

570,  608,  628,  650,  797,  819 

Langhaus  (professor  of  patbologicsl  anatomy  in  Bern) 459 

Larrey,  Jean  Dominiqne  (1766-1848) 12,  274 

Landien  (physician  in  Kdnigsberg). 97 

Uwrenoe,  Kr  William  (1788-1867) 18 

Leber  (Gottingen) 872 

Lebert  (professor  of  the  medical  clinic  in  Breslau) 716 

Leiter  (of  Vienna). 522 

Leroy  d'BUoUes  (1798-1861). 18 

Letheby  (of  England) 487 

Leube  (Erlangen) 486,  442 

Leyden  (professor  of  the  medical  clinic  in  Konigsbeig). 96,  427 

Liebermeister  (professor  of  the  medical  clinic  in  Basel) 96,  422 

Uebreich  (professor  of  medicine,  Berlin) 21 

Linooh^  R.  P.  (of  New  York) 650 

Linhart,  Ton  (professor  of  surgery  in  Wiuzbarg) 586,  818 

Lister  (professor  of  surgery  in  Glasgow) 110,  118,  186,  288,  524,  625 

Livingstone  (African  explorer) 487 

Lorinsen  (of  Vienna) 619 

Losch  (physician  in  SU  Petersburg) 98 

Lessen  (professor  of  surgery  in  Heidelberg) 211 

Lotxe  (professor  of  philosophy  and  medicine  in  Gdttingen) 58 

Lowdham  (1679) 817 

Lucke  (professor  of  surgery  in  Bern) 888,  870,  681,  677,  741,  750,  760 

Lukomsky  (army  surgeon  in  Russia) 877 

Luschka,  von  (professor  of  anatomy  in  Tilbingen). 758 

Halgaigne  (1806-1865) 18,  260,  265,  648 

Martin  (professor  of  obstetrics  in  Berlin,  f  1876) 41 

Maslowsky  (professor  in  St  Petersburg) 122 

Masquelin  (professor  in  Ldttlch). 666 

Matthysen  (army  surgeon  in  Holland). 214 

Meckel  von  Hemsbach  (1821-1856) 666 

Mend  (regimental  surgeon  in  Saxony  at  the  beginning  of  this  century) 247 

Menxel(of  Trieste) 108 

Meyer,  H.  (professor  of  anatomy,  Zarich) 617 

Meynert  (teacher  in  Vienna) 426 

Middeldorpf  (professor  of  surgery  in  Breslau,  1824-1868) 18,  28,  89 

Minnioh  (of  Venice) 108,  115 

Mondino  de  Luzsi  (fourteenth  century). 8 

Monro,  Alexander  (1696-1767) 11 

Morant  (of  France) 551 

Morean  (1782) 818 

Morton  (dentist  in  Boston) 18 

Mosctig-Moorhof  (surgeon  in  Vienna) 467 

Mott,  Valentine  (1785-1865) 18 

MiLller,  Johannes  (1801-1858) 660,  681,  698,  788 

MOller,  Max  (physician  in  Cologne) 218 

M&Iler,  W.  (professor  of  pathological  anatomy  in  Jena) 485,  442 
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Nassiloff  (of  St  Petersburg) 872 

Nedopil  (teacher  of  surgery  in  Vienna) 660 

Nestorians 7 

Neudoifer  (armj  surgeon  in  Vienna) 42 

Neumann,  J.  (of  Konigsberg) 124,  822 

Niemeyer,  von,  Felix  (professor  of  medical  clinic  in  Tubingen). 409,  464 

Oilier  (physician  in  Lyons) 640 

Oribasius  (826-403) 6 

Orth(BerUn) 872,  877 

Panum  (professor  of  physiology  in  Copenhagen) 4] ,  898,  404 

Paquelin  (of  Paris) 84 

Paracelsus,  Bombastus  Theophrastus  (1493-1664) 10 

Par6,Ambroise  (1617-1690) 11,  27,  280 

Park  (1762) 818 

Pasteur  (professor  of  chemistry  in  Paris) 106,  110,  118,  404,  441 

Paulus  ab  iEgina  (660) 6 

Percy,  Pierre  Fran9ois  (1764-1826) U 

Petit,  Jean  Louis  (1 674-1760) 1 1,  82 

P^trequin  (surgeon  in  Lyons) 649 

Pfleger  (physician  in  Vienna) 874 

Pfolsprundt  (middle  of  the  fifteenth  eentury) 10 

Piorry  (professor  of  medicine  in  Paris) 408 

Pirogoff,  Nioolaus  (professor  of  surgery  in  Russia) 214,  274,  278,  628,  676 

Pitha,  Yon  (professor  of  surgery  at  the  Josephinum  in  Vienna) 370 

Plato 4 

Ploucquet  (1744-1814) 817 

Pollender 485 

Poll!  (professor  in  Padua) 422 

Ponfick  (professor  in  Bresku) 289,  290 

Porta  (professor  of  surgery  in  Pavia) 134,  186,  186,  148 

Pott,  Perdval  (1718-1788) 11,  613 

Pravaz  (f  physician  in  Lyons) 649 

Purmann,  Oottfried  (about  1679) 11 

Pythagoras.  4 

Ravaton  (middle  of  eighteenth  century) 817 

Raynaud  (French  physidan) 860 

Recklinghausen,  von  (professor  of  pathological  anatomy  in  Wurzburg).  61,  66, 

80,  183,  891 

Redfem  (English  physician) 65 

Reverdin  (of  Geneva) 78,  108,  672 

Reichert  (professor  of  anatomy  in  Berlin) 669 

Remak,  Robert  (t  1866) 849,  669 

Retzius  (professor  in  Stockholm) 688 

Reyher  (teacher  in  Dorpat) 284 

Rhazes  (860-932) 7 

Richardson  (physician  in  London) 20 

Bichter,  Aug.  GottUeb  (1742-1811) 12 
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Bioord  (suigeoii  in  Paris) 

Riedel  (Gottingen) 

Rindfleisch,  Edu&rd  (professor  of  pathological  anatomy  in  Bonn). .  6 

849,  469,  506,  676,  708,  70' 

Ris  (physician  in  ZOrich) 

Robin  (professor  of  anatomy  in  Paris) 

Rokitansky  (professor  of  pathological  anatomy  in  Vienna). .  70,  12i 

Rose,  E.  (professor  of  surgery  in  Zilrich) 

Rosenbach  (Gottingen) 

Rosenberg  (Wiirzburg) 

Roser  (professor  of  surgery  in  Marburg) 

Roux  (1780-1864) 

Rush 

Rust,  John  Xepomuk  (1775-1840) 

Salemian  school. 

Salomonsen 

Samuel  (Konigsberg) 66,  106,  291 

Sands,  H.  B 

Sattler  (professor  of  ophthalmology  in  Giessen) 

Scarpa  (1748-1882) 

Schiff  (professor  of  physiology  in  Florence) 

Schmidt,  Alexander  (professor  in  Borpat) 

'Schneider  (Saxon  army  surgeon,  beginning  of  this  century) 

Schneider  (physician  in  Konigsberg) 

Schdnlein,  Lucas  (1798-1864) 

Schuh,  Franz  (1804-1 866) 

Schuller 

Schulze,  Max  (professor  of  anatomy  in  Bonn) 

Schupple  (Tabingen) . 

Schwalbe  (of  Weinheim) 

Schwann  (professor  of  physics  in  Li6ge) , 

Sooutetten  (professor  in  Paris,  1830) 

Scultet  (1695-1646) 

Senator  (physician  in  Berlin) 

Seutin,  Baron  ( 1 798- 1 862) 

Siebold,  von,  Carl  Caspar  (1736-1807) 

Silvestri,  Grandesso 

Simon  (professor  of  surgery  in  Heidelberg,  f  1876) 

Simpson,  Sir  James  T.  (professor  of  obstetrics  in  Edinburgh) , 

Sims  (of  New  York) 

Skutsch  (physician  in  Silesia) 

Smith,  Nathan  (Baltimore) 

Soborow  (of  Mosoow) 

Sonnenberg  (of  Strmsburg). 

Sonnenschein 

Sprengel  (1766-1888) 

Stanley  (1791-1862) 

Starcko 
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Stdn,  Alex,  (of  New  York) 104' 

Steudener  (teacher  of  pathological  anatomy  in  Halle) SIX 

Stork  (professor  in  Vienna) ^61 

Strieker,  Salomon  (professor  of  general  pathology  in  Vienna).  61,  66,  390,  404,  44l> 
Stromeyer  (formerly  professor  of  surgery  in  Freiburg,  Munich,  Kiel,  staff-physi- 

dan  hi  HanoTer) U2,  274,  860,  872,  417,  601,  624 

Susrutas  (first  century?) 4 

Swaen  (professor  of  anatomy  in  Liittich) 666 

Sydenham  (1624-1680) 470 

Syme  (professor  of  surgeiy  in  Edinburgh). 661 

Szymanowsky  (professor  of  surgery  in  Kiev,  1868) 216 

Taylor  (of  New  York). 668 

Textor,  Ton,  Cajetan  (1782-1860) .« 12,  422 

Theden,  Chr.  Ant  (1714-1707) 12,  84 

Thiersch(profes8or  of  surgery  in  Leipug)....  68,  00,  108,  116,  182,  840,  660, 

674,  677,  760,  760 

Tillman  (professor  in  I^ipzig) 60,  267,  882,  884 

Toldt  (professor  in  Frag) 602 

Toussaint 441 

Traube  (professor  of  the  medical  cUnio  in  Berlin) 06,  06,  184 

Troja,  Michele  (1747-1827) 640 

Trousseau 780 

Trotula  (twelfth  century). 7 

Tschausoff  (Russian  physician) 184 

Valsalva  (1666-1728) 648 

VanHeke. 421 

Vanzetti  (professor  of  surgery  in  Padua) 88,  648 

Velpeau  (1706-1867). 18,  787 

Verduin(1606) 817 

Vermale  (French  surgeon,  middle  of  last  century) 817 

Vemeuil  (professor  of  surgery  in  Paris) 88,  680,  747 

Vesallus,  Andreas  (1618-1664) 10,11 

Vedn  (of  Westphalia) 100 

Vidal  (de  Cassis)  (end  of  the  last  century) 687 

Villemin  (physician  in  Paris) 466 

Virchow  Q>rofessor  of  pathological  anatomy  in  Berlin). .  .68,  62,  110,  207,  211, 
840,  882,  886,  801,  803,  416,  418,  449,  472,  601,  620,  666,  664,  678,  678, 

606,  706,  760 
Volkmann,  Rich,  (professor  of  surgery  in  Halle).   106,  189,  287,  811,  387,  601, 

606,  616,  624,  670,  687,  606,  621,  681,  760 

Wagner,  A.  (professor  of  surgery  in  Konigsberg) 246,  640 

Wagner,  K  (professor  in  Leipzig) 472 

Waldenberg  (teacher  of  medicine  in  Berlin) 454 

Waldeyer  (professor  of  pathological  anatomy  in  Breslau) 660,  677,  718,  760 

Walter,  Aug.  (English  surgeon) 64 

Walther,  von,  PhiUpp  (1782-1840) 12 

Wardrop(f  English  surgeon) 640 
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FftlM)obit,208.Mt 

Farcy,  msi. 

Fascia,  dirlsioD  9C,  688L 

Fat  emhoHnm,  23ft. 

Fatty  tniDon,  fm. 

Febrito  nMctioo,  18S. 

yelon,  812. 

J*  euui^  jmiiUs,  7. 

irev(rr,aytf;  bectk;,40O;  •epCie,402:  nmmntlTe, 
Iba,  iu« :  putrid,  IM;  from  oonadpatioiL  401 ; 
traumatic,  Vd,  loa,  3:W,  8»7. 

Flbrio«,  800. 

FlbnmiA,  flbroiu  tooion,  664;  pigmented,  dM. 

jrigure, »,  4Jte, 

Flngen,  cboodrometo  of^  697. 
**       teootomy  in,  027. 

F1i«-«RDS  tint  uMd,  278. 

Fire-mole,  714. 

Fletule«117,  448. 

Fkit-foot,  617. 

Flexion  of  limbs  m  bnmostatle,  84. 

FloctuAtioD,  Ifia 

Fluxion,  M. 

Flylnir  boapitftla,  278. 

FontAoel,  477. 

Forced  extcnulon,  246. 

Formetivo  cellB,  6M. 

Fracture-box,  217. 

Fractures  of  bones,  190 :  eaniea,  196 ;  eompU- 
cftted,  222  ;  sunshot,  278;  open,  222;  progno- 
sis of,  228;  of  thifrh.  224;  of  olecranon,  patella, 
242;  obliquclj  nnited,  246;  reduction  of,  212; 
symptoms,  197;  varieties,  197. 

Fniij^Iltas  OAsinm,  196. 

Frajrments  of  bono,  reposltirio  of,  212. 

Freckles,  684. 

Froexlnir,  genenil,  297. 

Friction-sound,  &86. 

Frost-bite,  298. 

Furunculosls,  800. 

Oatyano-caustlo,  89, 091. 

Oanirllon,  082. 

Gangrene,  168,  888  :  hospital,  868 ;  fW>m  com- 

prosslon,8A6;  senile,  80t;  g.  nosocomiatta,  868. 
Gastric  catarrh,  678. 
GolenkmauB,  09B. 
Goneratio  Bqulvooa,  64,  111. 
Genera  convention,  279. 
Genu  varum,  044 ;  valgum,  048. 
Germ-lavers,  660  ;  tlasuo,  02. 
Giant-colls.  409. 
Glanders,  488. 
Gllosarooma,  710. 
Globules  4pid6mique8, 768. 
Goitre,  749. 

Gols>  experiment,  108, 167. 
Oomarthrooaco,  002. 
Gonorrha>a,  471. 
Gout,  469. 
Granular  cells,  f8. 
Granulations.  76;  diseases  ol^  116;  croup  d^  118 ; 

erethltic,  117  ;  fungous,  116. 
Granulation  tissue,  0*2;  g.  stage  of  tomora,  606. 
Gravel,  470. 
Grog.  429. 
GrfiUboutol,  708. 
Gummy  tumors,  472. 
Gunshot-wounds,  278. 
Gutta-pcroha  splints,  210, 290. 
Gymnastics,  630. 

ITsranaithron,  249. 
HvmatcxIeH,  706. 
}I»matoIdln,  10«\ 
Hematoma,  108. 

IfsBmato-thorox,  pericardium,  104, 
H»mophtlen,  24. 

Uvmorrhaire,  21;  arterial,   82;  capillary.  21; 
ttom  contused  wounds,  160;  ttoioL  gmiahot- 


weoodf,  284:  from  pliaryBs,  posterior  a 
reetmn,  20,87;  peienehymatoua,  24. 176;  pal- 
meoanr,  4fi6:  aabcotaaeoaa.  IftI ;  veaooa, &, 
Hamorrhacfc  dJathfis,  hcmoptdlen,  24. 

HaTOortatica.27;  eold  and  hsM  aa,  84, 287. 

Hair  In  moles,  714. 

Halisterlc  atrophy  ofbeoe,  006. 

Hare-lip  sutnie,  48. 

Healing  by  first  intention,  51 ;  by  firat  and  aeo- 

ond  intention,  107. 

Heart's  action,  106. 

Heat,  070. 

Hectle.400. 

Helkologie,  488. 

Herba  Jsoea,  406. 

Hereditary  Infloenee.  408. 488.  680,  664. 

Hernia,  doctora,  9 ;  mortification  in  stnuumlated. 
806i  -«•—.«, 

Heteroehronie,  660. 

Heterotopic,  660. 

Homv  excrescences.  744. 

Hospital  gangrene,  118, 179. 

Hospital,  field,  278. 

Housemaid^s  knee,  822,  086. 

Humoralista,  801 ;  view  of  tetaana,  426b 

Hyalinoee,  020. 

Hydrargyroeis,  472. 

Hydraithms,  078. 

Hydrate  of  chloral,  21. 

Hydrocele,  061. 

Hydrophobia,  487. 

Hydrops  artieulomm,  886;  gam  aentia,  886; 

chronleua,  004,  078. 
Hygroma  prepatellaria,  067. 
Hyperemia,  06. 
Hyperplasia,  440. 
Hypertrophy,   440^  606;   bomeoplaatie,  hetero- 

plaatio,  nyperplastiG,  600. 
Hypersecretion,  446. 
Hypodermic  iniectioDa,  21. 
Hystrldamus,  740. 

Ice  in  inflammation,  470. 

Ichor,  410. 

Ichorspmia,  410, 418. 

Ichthyosis,  740. 

Icterus  fh>m  snake-bite,  4C1. 

IndilTerent  cells,  608. 

Infkrctions.  892, 409. 

Infectious  diseases,  180. 

Infiltration,  cellular  or  plastic,  62 :  oBdematooa.  08. 

Inflammation,  traumatic  49,  84;  of  oontuaed 
wounds,  176;  pbl^nnonoos,  812;  secondarr, 
177,  444 ;  tumors,  662 ;  of  wounds,  86;  dtramc, 
444. 

Inflammatory  new  formation,  62. 

Infraction,  197.  2^10,  047. 

IiOoctions  of  iodine,  0S1.  741,  701. 

Insects,  poison  ftvm,  430. 

Insolation,  292. 

Iodoform,  240, 467. 

Ischemia,  892. 

Isinglass-plaster,  48. 

Itch,  402. 

Ivorr,  exoatoela,  700 ;  pegs  naed  in  pseodaithroaia, 

Jaundice  («m  Icterus). 

Joint  mouse,  098. 

Joints,  catarrhal  Inflammation  ol^  88.*» ;  oold  ab- 
scesses oommnoleating  with.  S48 ;  oontoslon  ot 
249  :  dropsy  ot  078 ;  tnfiammatioo  oi;  801, 885; 
gonorrhflsal  Inllawmatioa,  842:  pywmle,  848; 
metastatic.  848;  paeii>eral,  848  ;  flexed  posi- 
tion ot  804 ;  loose  bodies  in,  09S;  movemeata 
of,  600 ;  nemxMea,  601;  openiags  oC  851;  neoe- 
tratlng  wounda  of,  251;  atifl;  604:  scrofolooa 
Inflamnution  oCOOO;  syphilitic,  697 ;  •^tt'IT- 
rSO;  tr8atmentorinfiKDed,85&.  "    '' 
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Kn«o-JolDt,  foflammatioii  of,  88ft. 
Knlttloff-needle  as  foreign  bodj,  188. 
KDOck-knee,  619. 

Laeed-ttookiDg,  689. 
Lactic  Add,  207. 

T,affniiAr  oOlTOfllonS,  001. 

Lordaoeous  depoait,  449. 

Leontiasia,  6S4. 

Loudn,  99, 101. 

Leacocythemia,  T89. 

Litfimenta,  dlTisloa  ol^  623. 

Ltgatlon  of  artdrlea,  27,  649;    mediate,  98;  of 

polypi,  6:M;  of  telaDglectasea,  711. 
Ligature,  27;  roda,85. 
LlghtniDff-atroke,  298. 
Lime,  248. 

Line  of  demarcatloD,  163,  85fi,  86^3. 
Lipoma,  692. 

Llqutd-fflaas  dretalnga,  815. 
Liquor  ferri  sesqal;hlorati,  89,  649. 

Local  Infectloa  of  tomors,  669. 

Locus  mloorla  reaiBtentle,  189,  801. 

Loxarthroaea,  614. 

LupuB,  490. 

Luxation,  260;  old,  267;  Inter  partum  aoqulaltn, 

26<J. 
Lymphangioma  caremoaiun,  718. 
Lyoiphauffitla,  179, 879. 
Lymphatic  glands,  disease  of;  786. 

*  resaela,  Inflammation  ot,  879. 

"^  diatheala,  4B&. 

Lymphatics  in  synorial  membranea,  954. 
Lymphoma,  786. 
Lympho-aarcomato,  787. 
Lysaa,487,489. 

MacrogloBSia,  718. 
Maggot,  752. 
BlaflaBma,4d3. 
Malignant  carbuncle,  806. 
lymphoma,  7^. 
Malum  senile  cozts,  598. 
Mamuia,  cancer  of;  775. 
ManlpulaUon,  628. 
Manus  rara,  616. 
Marasmlc  thromboa,  838. 
MartltC»  bandage,  498. 
Masaage,  250, 474, 47i,  5^7 
liaich-maker*s  poisoning,  089. 
Mediate  UgaUon,  8^ 
Medullary,  787. 
Melano-eirdttomata,  7C8. 
Melanoma,  melonoaia,  668,  720;  benignant,  6M. 
Mellcerla,  751. 
Mersury  in  svphiHs,  472. 
Metaatatlc  abseessea,  898 ;  inflammationa,  411 ; 

meningitis,  411 ;  tumoia,  6T1. 
Methyllno,  2(». 
Miasm,  8U/,  419. 
Micrococcus,  182,  872, 8n,  472. 
Milliry  tubercles  in  bonea,  fill. 
Military  aurgeona,  278. 
MlUbrmnd,  484. 
Mlneril  waters,  471. 
Mltella,  917. 
Moist  gangrene,  8S9. 
Moist  warmth,  1S7,  474. 
Moles,  6S4. 

Mollnscum  oontagiosnm,  670;  m.  flbroanm,  684. 
Monaa  tuberculosum.  466. 
Morbua  Brightli,  cauae  of  gangrene,  861 ;  with 

carles,  59i). 
Mortlflcatloa,  858. 
Morre,  488. 
Moiher*B  marks,  634. 
Mother  of  pearl.  884. 
Mouth  and  hoof  diaenae,  486. 
Mosa,4n. 
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Mucous  I   . 

Mucous  I  ! 
Mucous  I 

Mucous  t  I 

Mud -bat]  , 

Multlplvi  I 

Mummtfl  I 

Mttivs  ar  : 

Muscles,  I 

619;  ru  I 

Muscular  ? 
Myelitis  ( 

Myeloid  t  i 

Myoma, '  • 
Myosin,  h 

MyoslUs,  I 
Myotomy 
Myxoma, 

Nbtus,  7<  I 
Nores,  pit  • 
Nasal  pol:  [ 
Necrosis,'  1 
044;  in<  i 
Needlo-ho  : 
Needles,  i  i 
Nephritla,  i 
Nerres.  r  | 

of;  150. 

Ncnromat  , 
Neuropatl  i 
Noma,  861 
Noso,  cane  ; 
Nnlltonr,  < ; 

Ooduslon  I 
Ocular  mu  i 
Oculists.  9 
Odontoma 
(Edema,  II 
CEaophagu  i 
OU  of  turpi 
Oil  poured 
Omartbroei 
Onootomy, 
Onkology,  : 
Open  fract , 
Opium,  42 
Orthopedy 
Osseous  gT  I 
Osrtum  scl  i 
Osteocopic 
Osteoid  cb(i 
Osteoma.  €1 
OsteomaLu 
Osteomyrlli 
Oateophlet 
()steopliyt(< 
Osteoplantii 
Osteoporosi 
Osteosarcoi 
Osteotomy, 
Ostltl^  2411 
dA4;  Intel 
tWary,  cy»l 

Padua  scbfi 
Pain,  19.  45 
Pansjitlnm 
Pap.bag8,7 
Papinai7  p: 
Papilloma, 
Paquelin's  • 
PBngiobuIl 
Paralysis,  C 
Paraphlmoi 
PanMlle.s  c 
Paronychia 
Fsviaschw 
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Pearl  tnznors,  721, 755. 

TectUB  carinatam,  547. 

Pelrls,  chondroiiu  ot  8ML 

PenghAwar  IMamba,  84. 

Periadenitia,  889. 

Perioatenm,  824. 

Perioatitis,  825,40^680;  Mtaoptastic,  4M;  snp- 

paratl?e,  y88. 
PerfpaolUa,  619. 
Perbiucbt,  46& 
Pennanent  extension,  218. 
Pornlones,  29a 
Pea  planaa,  618 ;  vanxa,  618. 
Peyer^a  glands,  bypertropbv  o£  743. 
Pharynx,  chronic  catarrh  ol,  742. 
Phlebitis,  179,  866, 890. 
Pbl^bolithea,  636. 
Phlegmonous  inflammatloD,  Sl%. 
Phlogogenons,  99. 
Phospburoa,  248. 


Phosphonis-poiaoning,  689. 
Pin  in  Tesical  calcolns,  189. 


Pityriasis  versicolor,  4<  2. 

Plaster,  41 ;  adbeslTe,42 ;  ichthyoool]a,48 ;  spUnts, 

218,884. 
Plaster  of  Paris  bandage,  218. 
Pleoritls,  411. 
Plouro-pnenmonia,  487. 
Podagn,  470. 
Poodartbrocaco,  518. 
Poisoned  wounds,  480. 
Polypus,  668;  aural,  747:  cystic,  758;  mucous, 

747;  nasal,  74S;  nasopna^geal,  CSS;  rectal, 

747;  uterine,  688,  748. 
P<n\fia^%  method  of  transftasion,  290. 
Porcupine-disease,  745. 
Posterior  nares,  plugging,  85. 
PoU's  boss,  518. 
Pourriture  des  hdpitaux,  868. 
Pressure  for  cure  of  dcatrioes,  624. 
Prostate,  hypertrophy  oC  746;  cancer  oi^  746, 790. 
Protagon,HO. 
Prorlsional  dreasing,  216. 

**        callus,  202. 
Psammona,  721. 
Fseudartbrosis,  208, 241. 
Pscudo-erysipeUs,  812. 
Pseudo-loucsmla,  789. 
PsoiUs,  619. 
Puerperal  ferer,  406,428;  inflammstton  of  Joints, 

848. 
Pulse  In  Inflammation,  95. 
Pnlsionssystem,  421. 
Punctured  wounds,  188;  of  arteries,  143;  of  eaT- 

ities,  142;  of  nerves,  142  ;  of  veina,  147. 
Punk,  89. 
Purpura,  168. 
Purulent  Infection,  pynmia,  408. 

''       infiltration,  815. 
Pua,  76,  S14;  Injected  into  the  blood,  98. 

''    disease.  70,  408. 
Puatula  maligna,  484. 
Putrid  fever,  188. 

^      matter  injected  Into  the  blood,  408. 
Pyemia,  848,   401,   408;   tn    newly>bom,  844; 

spontaneous.  420. 
Pyoluemla,  416u 
Pyrogenons,  98. 

Quinine,  422. 

Rachitic  rose-gar*and,  647. 

Bachitis,  645. 

Rag-dlsense.  449. 

Railroad  injuries,  168. 

Rannla,  758. 

Raphanta,  861. 

Raspatorium,  644. 

Reaboorptton  of  dead  bone,  207, 246. 

Rectum,  cancer  of,  789. 


Recurrence  of  tnmon,  879. 

Red  blood-ceOa,  escute  oi;  through  walls  of  tc«- 
sels,  445. 

Redness,  460. 

Resection,  818;  of  fragments,  244,  284;  for  an- 
chykwls,  612;  of  ankle,  572;  of  elbow,  hM  ;  of 
hip,  572:  of  joints,  571;  of  knee,  6T3;  partial, 
528;  ofshouUer,578;  total,  269;  of  wrist,  674. 

Resolvents,  475. 

Rc'St,  474. 

Rheumatism,  840, 682 ;  gonorrliaeal,  812. 

Rheumatic  gout,  632. 

Bbeumatiamua  nodosna,  602. 

Rhigolene,  20. 

R1cket^  196. 

Ruptures  of  muscles,  191. 

Salamanca  school,  7. 

Salamanders,  126b 

Salivary  glands,  adenoma  ot  78& 

Salt-water  hatha,  46^ 

Sand-bagB,217. 

Sarcoma,  714;    alveolar,  719;  gelatinous,  710; 

giant-oelled.  717 ;  granulation,  gUo>,  715 ;  fsa- 

cicubite,  720;  mucous.  719;  mammary,  781; 

melanotic,  72U:  oeslficaticn  o^  726 ;  pigmentary, 

720;  net-celled.  710;  apindle-eell^  715. 
Sarcomatous  paplllonuta,  778. 
Scalds,  286. 

8chnMder-Mentr»  apparatus,  264. 
Scirriius,  758 ;  mammip,  784. 
Sclerosis  ossium,  608. 
ScoIiosi^  617. 
Scorbutus,  471. 
Scorpion,  481,  440. 
Scrofhla,  455. 

Sebaceous  glands,  eysta  o^  752. 
Secondary  Inflammation  of  suppumting  woonda, 

170. 
Secondary  or  suppnntivo  ferer,  168. 
Sepsin,  408. 
Septieemia,  178, 402. 
Sequestrotomy,  548. 
Sequestrum,  226,  529, 648. 
Serous  transudation,  851. 
Seton,  244,  477. 
Shock,  167. 
SUk,  44. 
Siren,  616,  681. 
Skin-grafUng,  108. 
Slings,  217. 
Snake-bites,  481. 
Snufllcs,  801. 
Spedalsked,  6S6. 
Sphacelna,  868. 
Spina  ventott,  618. 

Spieen,  hypertrophy  oC  787;  in  pymria.  894. 
Splints,  plaster  of  Paris,  818  ;  dtztilne,  wblta-of- 

ogg,  paste.  215;  gutU-percha,  816;  Uquld-glaBS, 

215;  sUrch,215. 
Spongy  bones,  inflammation  oC  £80. 
Sprain,  250. 

Spurred  rye,  sccale  comutum,  860L 
Squirrho  pnstuleux.  7b7. 
Starch -dressings,  215. 

Stemo-cleido-mastoid  mnsde,  diTlskn  oC  817. 
Stiff  joints.  556. 
Stigmata,  67,  846. 
Stings  of  insects,  480. 
Stomach,  cancer  of,  789. 
Strabismus,  operation  fer,  687. 
Struma,  068:  aneurysmatiea,  760;  cystica,  748^ 
Stumpa,  conical,  814. 
Stvptka,  88. 

Subcutaneous  operatlona  143,  244,  841. 
Subluxation,  260. 
Sugar  in  urine,  809. 
Sufgillationa,  158. 
Sniphurets  of  the  alkaHea,  42S. 
Sunburn,  sunstroke,  892. 
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KuM-jolot,  iDflammftUon  of,  880. 
Knlttlng-nMdle  as  forelfn  bodj,  188. 
KDOck-knee,  619. 

Laeed-stooklof,  683. 

LaeUoaeid,)i07. 

IjMiuur  oorrosloos,  601. 

LardaeeouB  depMlt,  449. 

LeontbslB,  6St. 

Lenein,  S>9, 101. 

LeuooejrthemU,  T80. 

mriments,  dlvbloo  oi;  dii. 

LlgaUon  of  arttfrlM,  97,  649;    OMdlato,  S9;  of 

pol]rpl,6M;  of  t«biigl«ctMea«  711. 
Llgftttire,tt7;  roda,8:v. 
Llghtaliiff-«troke,  iHN). 
Lime,  348. 

Line  of  demaroaUon,  163,  85S,  863. 
Lipoma,  692. 

Llquld-fftaas  dreaatnn,  81S. 
Liquor  terri  Msqubhlonti,  89,  618. 

Local  infeetloD  of  tumors,  669. 

Locus  mioorls  reatotontte,  183,  801. 

LoxaribroBOS,  614. 

LupuB,  490. 

Luxation,  960;  old,  867;  iotor  pattnin  acqaiiitn, 

86J. 
Lymphangioma  eayemoaum,  718. 
Lymphau  jitia,  1T9, 8T9. 
L/mphatio  glands,  dlaoase  oC  786. 

*  Tosaala,  InflammatloD  ol^  879. 

**  diatheals,  4ft9i 

Lymphatics  in  synoyial  membranoa,  851. 
Lymphoma,  788. 
Lympho-aare(Hiiata,  787. 
I^aaa,  487,489. 

Maerogloasia,  718. 
Manot,  752. 
Ma!!asma,48a. 
Malignant  carbuncle,  806. 
**         lymphoma,  7'I7. 
Malum  sonllo  ooxn,  5'J8. 
Mamma,  cancer  of;  775. 
Manipulation,  628. 
Manus  vara,  616. 
Marasmlc  thromboa,  8S& 
MartifCM  bandage,  498. 
Masaage,  250i,  474,  47i,  5^ 
Msich-maker*B  poisoning,  589. 
Mediate  ligation,  %^ 
Medullary,  787. 
Melano-carcinomata,  768. 
Mebnoma.  melanoila,  668,  720;  bentgnaat,  6M. 
MeUcerla,  751. 
Morcury  in  srphills,  472. 
Metaatatlc  abeoeseea,  898 ;  Inflaminationa,  411 ; 

meolngitla,  411 ;  tomora,  671. 
Methyllne,  20. 
Miasm,  8ui,  419. 
Mlcroooccus,  1S2,  872, 8n,  478. 
Militry  tubercles  In  bonea.  fill. 
Military  surgeons,  278. 
MlUbrand,  484. 
Minenl  watei*,  471. 
MltelJa,  817. 
Moist  gangrene,  898. 
Mobt  warmth,  1S7,  474. 
Moles,  6S4. 

Molhiacum  oontagloram,  670;  m.  flbracvm,  684. 
Mttnaa  tubereuloenm.  466. 
Morbus  BrlghtU,  cause  of  ga^rMM,  861 ;  wtth 

cxu1et,520. 
Mortiflcathw,  898. 
Morre,488. 
Mother*8  marks,  694. 
Mother  of  pearl.  884. 
Mouth  and  hoof  dlaeaM,  486. 
Mosa,4n. 
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Mucous  boTMB,  inflammation  of;  820. 

**     Ilatnl0of;68&. 
Mnootts  membranea,  inflammation  oC  810^  581. 
Mucous  sallTiry  diphtheria^  871. 
Muoona  tisaue,  719. 
Mndbatha,479. 
MoltiplrlDg  pnUera,  864. 
Mnmmiflcation,  858. 
Mures  articularea,  099. 
Muaclca,  inflammation  o(  810;  contraotioii  ofl 

619;  mptura  of;  191 ;  artiflcH  Ol. 
Muscular  cootrnctlons,  619. 
Myelitis  spinalis,  425. 
Myeloid  tumor,  78a 
Myoma,  704;  herlcellulara,  685. 
Myosin,  80. 
Myositis,  819. 
Myotomy,  624. 
Myxoma,  719. 

NcTua,  706;  Tasenlosoa,  714. 

Norea,  plugging,  84. 

Kaaal  polypi.  6t«. 

Neeroaia,  168,  06,  889;  diagaoala  fh>m  oariea, 

544 ;  induced,  681 ;  fitim  phoaphoms,  589. 
Needle-holder,  47. 

Needies,  amgkal,  45, 188;  as  foreign  bodJea,  18a. 
Nephrltia,  metaatatlc,  418. 
Nerrea.  rsgeneration  of;  488|  785;  oompreaaioo 

of;  150. 
Neuromata,  126, 688, 705. 
Neuropaths,  801. 
Noma,  861. 
Nose,  cancer  of,  7S7. 
Nulltour,  48. 

Ocehiaion  of  wounda.  108. 

Ocular  muscles,  tenotomy  ofl  087. 

OcuHats,  9. 

Odontoma,  699. 

CEdema,  19. 

(Esophagus,  stricture  o(  624. 

Oil  of  turpentine,  89. 

Oil  poured  in  wonndis  280. 

Omarthroae,  562. 

Oncotomy,  819. 

Onkology,  662. 

Open  fhwtorea,  829. 

Opium,  427. 

Orthopedy,  698. 

Osseoua  grannfaitlooa,  227. 

Oarinm  seleroela,  50j;  leontawls,  608. 

Oateooopic  palna,  497. 

Osteoid  cboodroma,  696. 

Osteoma.  698. 

Oateomalada,  19«^  545,  560. 

OsteomyeHUa,  82^  580,  807. 

Osteophlebltia,  827. 

Osteopbytea,  282, 496^  699. 

Osteoplastic  pcrioatttia  and  oetltla,  496. 

Oste(q>oroala,  551. 

Ostroaareoma,  780. 

Osteotomy,  947, 612. 

Ostiti^  941,  881,  080;  ftangOM,  509;  gnmmoM, 

504;  interna.  606:  rarefying,  606;  Taaeular,r 
Ovary,  cysts  ot,  768;  oanoer,  701. 

Padua  school,  7. 

Pftin,  19, 4fl0. 

Panaritium.  819, 891 ;  perioitele,  880. 

Kap-bag»,768. 

FapiUaiT  prolllhratioiiiL  668^ 

Papilloma,  748. 

Paquelin^s  i«autery,  84. 

PttvlobQlln.  80. 

Fnralyala,  620l 

Paraphlmoela  856. 

Pluaaiies,  cystlo,  756L 

Paronychia,  819. 

Flaila  school,  7. 
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Philadelphia,  etc,  etc, 

I. 
A  TREATISE    ON    THE    PRACTICE  OF   MEDICINE,    FOR 

THE    USE    OF    STUDENTS    AND    PRACTITIONERS.      With 

Illustrations,  Second  Edition,  large  8vo,  21s. 

II. 
A   PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON    MATERIA    MEDICA    AND 

THERAPEUTICS.      Fourth    Edition,    Revised  and    Enlarged.  8vo, 

i6s. 
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GEO.     M.     BEARD,  a.m.,  m.d. 

Fellow  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine. 

AND 

A.    D.    ROCK^A/'EL.L.,  a.m.,  m.d. 

FeUow  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine. 

PRACTICAL     TREATISE    ON    THE     MEDICAL     ANI> 

SURGICAL  USES  OF  ELECTRICITY.  Including  Localized  and 
General  Faradization ;  Localized  and  Central  Galvanization ;  Electro- 
lysis  and  Galvano-Cautery.  Third  Edition.  With  nearly  200  Illustra- 
tions,  roy.  8vo,  28s. 


A.  HUGHES  BENNET,  m.d. 

Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  London ;  Physician  to  the  Hospital  for  Epi- 
lepsy and  ParalysiSt  Regenfs  Park^  and  Assistant  Physician  to  the  Westminster  Hospital. 

I. 
A    PRACTICAL     TREATISE    ON     ELECTRO -DIAGNOSIS 

IN  DISEASES  OF  THE  NERVOUS-SYSTEM.  With  lUustrations, 
8vo,  88.  6d.  {Now  reeidy, 

11. 
ILLUSTRATIONS  OF   THE   SUPERFICIAL  NERVES  AND 

MUSCLES,  WITH  THEIR  MOTOR  POINTS,  A  knowledge  of 
which  is  essential  in  the  Art  of  Electro-Diagnosis.  8vo,  paper  cover 
IS.  6d.,  cloth  2S.  [Now  ready. 


DR.  THEODOR    BILLROTH. 

Professor  of  Surgery  in  Vienna. 

GENEBAL  SUBGICAL  PATHOLOGY  ANB    THEBA- 

PEUTICS.  In  Fifty-one  Lectures.  A  Text-book  for  Students  and 
Physicians.  With  additions  by  Dr.  Alexander  von  Winiwarter,  Pro- 
fessor of  Surgery  in  Luttich.  Translated  from  the  Fourth  German  edi- 
tion with  the  special  permission  of  the  Author,  and  revised  from  the 
Tenth  edition,  by  C.  E.  Hackley,  A.M.,  M.D.  Copiously  illustrated* 
8vo,  1 88. 


G.    H.    BRANDT,   m.d. 

BOYAT  (LES  BAINS)  IN  AUVEBGNE*  ITS  MINEBAI. 

WATERS  AND   CLIMATE.     With  Frontispiece  and  Map.    Second 
edition,  crown  8vo,  [In  th*  Prtss. 
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GURDON    BUCK,   m.d. 

COBTTBIBUTIOBTS  TO  BEPARATIVE  SURGBBY;  i 

ing  its  Application  to  the  Treatment  of  Deformities,  produced 
structive  Disease  or  Injury;  Congenital  Defects  from  Arrest  or 
of  Development ;  and  Cicatricial  Contractions  from  Bums.     Ilh 
by  numerous  Engravings,  large  8vo,  9s. 


J.  B.  BUDGETT,  l.r.c.p.  edin. 

THE    HYGIENE    OF    SCHOOLS;    Or    Education 
sically  and  Mentally  Considered.    Crown  8vo,  2s. 


FREEMAN    J.    BUMSTEAD,  m.d.,  ll.d. 
Lat*  Profissor  of  Venereal  Diseases  at  the  College  0/ Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Net 

THE  PATHOLOGY  AND  TBEATMENT  OP  V] 

REAL  DISEASES.  Fourth  Edition,  revised,  enlarged,  and  in 
part  re-written  by  the  author,  and  by  Robert  W.  Taylor,  A.M., 
With  138  woodcuts,  8vo,  25s. 


ALFRED    H.    CARTER,  m.d.  lond. 

Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians ;  Physician  to  the  Queen's  Hospita 

Birmingham,  &c. 

ELEMENTS  OP  PBACTICAL   MEDICINE. 

Crown  8vo,  9s. 


P.  CAZEAUX. 
Adjunct  Professor  in  th*  Faculty  of  Medieins  of  Paris,  &c, 

A  THEOBETICAL  AND  PBACTICAL  TBEATISE 

MIDWIFERY  INCLUDING  THE  DISEASES   OF   PREGNA 
AND    PARTURITION.      Revised    and   Annotated  by  S.   Tar 
Translated  from  the  Seventh  French  Edition  by  W.  R.  Bullock, 
Royal  8vo,  over  xioo  pages,  175  Illustrations,  308. 


JOHN    COCKLE,  m.a.,  m.d. 

Physician  to  th*  Royal  Free  Hospital. 

ON  INTBA-THOBACIC  CANCEB,  8yo,  48.  6cL 


W.    H.    CORFIELD,  m.a.,  m.d.  oxon. 

Professor  of  Hygiene  and  Public  Health  in  University  College,  London. 

DWELLING     HOUSES:        their    sanitaxy    oonstruol: 

and  arrangements.     With  x6  pages  of  illustrations,  crown  8vo,  38 
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J.   THOMPSON    DICKSON,  m.a.,  m.b.  cantab. 

Late  Lecturer  on  Mental  Diseaus  at  Guy's  Hospital. 

THE  SCIENCE  AND  PBACTICE  OF  MEDICINE  IN 

RELATION  TO  MIND,  the  Pathology  of  the  Nerve  Centres,  and  the 
Jurisprudence  of  Insanity,  being  a  course  of  Lectures  delivered  at  Guy*8 
Hospital.  Illustrated  by  Chromo-lithographic  Drawings  and  Physiolo- 
gical Portraits.    8vo,  Z4S. 


HORACE  DOBELL,  bi.d. 
Consulting  Physician  to  the  Royal  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Chesty  &c. 

I. 

ON    DIET    AND     BEGIMEN     IN     SICKNESS     AND 

HEALTH,  and  on  the  Interdependence  and  Prevention  of  Diseases  and 
the  Diminution  of  their  Fatality.    Seventh  edition,  8vo,  zos.  6d. 

II. 
AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  HEART  AND  IN  ITS  NEIGH- 
BOURHOOD.   Cases,  Aphorisms,  and  Commentaries.     Illustrated  by 
the  heliotype  process.    8vo,  6s  6d. 


JOHN    EAGLE. 

Member  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society, 

A  NOTE-BOOK  OF  SOLUBILITIES.   Arranged  ohiefly 

for  the  use  of  Prescribers  and  Dispensers.    z2mo,  2S.  6d. 


JOHN  ERIC  ERICHSEN. 

Holme  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery  in  University  College;   Senior  Surgeon  to  Umioorsity 

College  Hospital,  &c, 

MODEBN    STTBGEBY;    Its   Progress   and   Tendendes. 

Being  the  Introductory  Address  delivered  at  University  College  at  the 
opening  of  the  Session  1873-74.    Demy  8vo,  is. 


DR.    FERBER. 

MODEL     DIAGBAM    OF    THE     OBGANS     IN    THS 

'thorax    and    upper   part    of    the   abdomen.     With 
Letter-press  Description.    In  4to,  coloured,  5s. 
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AUSTIN  FLINT,  jr.,  bi.d. 

Professor  of  Physiology  and  Physiological  Anatomy  in  the  Bellevue  Medical  College^  New 
York ;  attending  Physician  to  the  BelUvue  Hospital,  &c. 

I. 

A  TEXT-BOOK  OF  HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY;  De- 
signed for  the  Use  of  Practitioners  and  Students  of  Medicine.  Illus- 
trated by  plates,  and  313  wood  engravings,  large  8vo,  28s. 

II. 

THE  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  MAN;  Designed  to  Bepresent 

the  Existing  State  of  Physiological  Science,  as  applied  to  the  Functions 
of  the  Human  Body.  5  vols.,  large  8vo,  cloth.  Vol.  I. — The  Blood ; 
Circulation  ;  Respiration.  i8s.  Vol.  II. — Alimentation  ;  Digestion  ; 
Absorption  ;  Lymph  and  Chyle.  i8s.  Vol.  III. — Secretion ;  Excretion  ; 
Ductless  Glands;  Nutrition;  Animal  Heat;  Movements;  Voice  and 
Speech.  x8s.  Vol.  IV. — ^The  Nervous  System.  i8s.  Vol.  V. — Special 
Senses;  Generation.    i8s« 


J.  MILNER  FOTHERGILL,  m.d. 

Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  London;  Physician  to  the  City  of  London 

HospitaXfor  Diseases  of  the  Chtst,  Victoria  Park,  &c. 

I. 

THE   HEABT   AND    ITS    DISEASES,    WITH    THEIB 

TREATMENT;     INCLUDING    THE  GOUTY   HEART.     Second 

Edition,  entirely  re-written,   copiously  illustrated  with  woodcuts  and 

lithographic  plates.    8vo.  i6s. 

11. 

INDIGESTION,   BILIOUSNESS,  AND   GOUT  IN  ITS 

PROTEAN  ASPECTS. 
Part  L— INDIGESTION  AND  BILIOUSNESS.    Post  8vo,  78. 6d. 
Part  IL— GOUT  IN  ITS  PROTEAN  ASPECTS.    Post  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

III. 
HEABT  STABVATION.    (Beprinted  from  the  Edinburgh 
Medical  Journal},  8vo,  is. 


ERNEST  FRANCIS,  f.c.s. 

Demcnsiratcf  of  Practical  Chemistry,  Charing  Cross  Hospital. 

PBACTICAL    EXAMPLES    IN   QUANTITATIVE  AN- 

alysis,  forming  a  Concise  Guide  to  the  Analysis  of  Water,  &c.     Illus- 
trated, fcap.  8vo,  28.  6d. 


HENEAGE    GIBBES,  m.d. 

Curator  of  the  Anatomical  Museum  at  King's  College. 

PBACTICAL   HISTOLOQY  AND   PATHOLOQY. 

Crown  8vo,  38.  6d. 
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C.  A.  GORDON,  Bi.D.,  C.B. 

Deputy  Inspector  General  of  Hospitals,  Army  Medical  Department. 

BEMARKS     ON     ABMY     SUBGEOKS     AND     THEIB 

WORKS.    Demy  8vo,  5s. 


SAMUEL    D.    GROSS,  m.d.,  ll.d.,  d.c.l.,  oxon. 

Professor  0/ Surgery  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  0/ Philadelphia, 

A  PRACTICAL  TBEATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES,  IN- 
JURIES, AND  MALFORMATIONS  OF  THE  URINARY 
BLADDER,  THE  PROSTATE  GLAND;  AND  THE  URETHRA. 
Third  Edition,  revised  and  edited  by  S.  W.  GROSS,  A.M.,  M.D., 
Surgeon  to  the  Philadelphia  Hospital,  Illustrated  by  170  engravings, 
8vo,  1 8s. 


SAMUEL   W.    GROSS,  a.m.,  m.d. 

Surgeon  to,  and  Lecturer  on  Clinical  Surgery  in,  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  Hospital, 

and  the  Philadelphia  Hospital,  &c. 

A  PBACTICAI.   TREATISE   ON   TUMOUBS   OF   THE 

MAMMARY  GLAND:    embracing  their  Histology,  Pathology,  Dia- 
gnosis,  and  Treatment.    With  Illustrations,  8vo,  zos.  6d. 


WILLIAM  A.  HAMMOND,  m.d. 

Professor  of  Mental  and  Nervous  Diseases  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of 

the  City  of  New  York,  &c. 

I. 

A  TBEATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  NEBVOUS 

SYSTEM.    Seventh  edition,  with  112  Illustrations,  large  8vo,  258. 

lyust  pubUskid. 

A  TBEATISE  ON  INSANITY.    Large  8vo.  INearly  ready. 

III. 

SFIBITUAIiISM  AND  ALLIED  CAUSES  AND  CON- 
DITIONS OF  NERVOUS  DERANGEMENT.  With  Illustrations, 
post  8vo,  8s.  6d. 


ALEXANDER    HARVEY,  m.a.,  m.d. 

Emeritus  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen;  Consulting  Physidmn 

to  the  Aberdeen  Royal  Infirmary,  &c, 

FIBST  LINES   OF  THEBAFEUTICS ;    aa  based  on  the 

Modes  and  the  Processes  of  Healing,  as  occurring  Spontaneously  in  Dis- 
ease; and  on  the  Modes  and  the  Processes  of  Dying,  as  resulting 
Naturally  from  Disease.    In  a  series  of  Lectures.    Post  8vo,  5s. 
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ALEXANDER   HARV 

Emeritus  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  in  the  Unv 

AND 
ALEXANDER    DYCE   DA^ 

Professor  of  Materia  Medica  in  the  Univen 

SYLLABUS   OF  MATEBLA.  MEDIC 

OF    TEACHERS    AND    STUDENTS, 
definition  of  subjects  in  teaching  and  exa 
estimate  of  the  relative  values  of  articles  and 
Pharmacopoeia  with  doses  affixed.    Sixth  Edi 


GRAILY  HEWITT. 


Professor  of  Midwifery  and  Diseases  of  Women  in  Universii 

to  University  College  Hospital, 

OnTLINE3     OF    PICTOBLA.L     DIA 

EASES  OF  WOMEN.    Fol.  6s. 


BERKELEY  HILL,  bi.b.  u 

Profasor  of  Clinical  Surgery  in  University  College;  5u 

Hospital  and  to  the  Lock  Hospi 

THE  ESSENTIALS  OF  BAKDAGI] 

Fractures  and  Dislocations ;  for  administerin; 
and  for  using  other  Surgical  Apparatus.  I 
much  enlarged^  with  Illustrations,  fcap.  8vo,  5 


BERKELEY  HILL,  m.b.  l( 

Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery  in  University  College:  Sut  \ 

Hospital  and  to  the  Lock  Hospi  1 

AND 

ARTHUR  COOPER,  l.r.ci 

Late  House  Surgeon  to  the  Lock  Hosj 

I. 

SYPHILIS  Aim  LOCAL  CONTAGI 

Second  Edition,  entirely  re-written,  royal  8vo,  1 

II. 

THE    STUDENT'S    MANUAL    OF 

EASES.    Being  a  Concise  Description  of  thosi 
Treatment,    Third  Edition,  post  8vo,  28.  6d. 
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HINTS    TO    CANDIDATES    FOB    COMMISSIOlfTS    IK 

THE  PUBLIC  MEDICAL  SERVICES.  WITH  EXAMINATION 
QUESTIONS.  VOCABULARY  OF  HINDUSTANI  MEDICAL 
TERMS,  ETC.    8vo,  2s. 


F.  HOFFMANN,  ph.d. 

Pharmaceutist  in  New  York. 

MANUAL   OF   CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS  AS  APPLIED 

TO  THE  EXAMINATION  OF  MEDICINAL  CHEMICALS.  A 
Guide  for  the  Determination  of  their  Identity  and  Quality,  and  for  the 
Detection  of  Impurities  and  Adulterations.  For  the  use  of  Pharmaceu- 
tists. Physicians.  Druggists,  and  Manufacturing  Chemists,  and  of  Phar- 
maceutical and  Medical  Students.    With  Illustrations,  roy.  8vo,  Z28. 


SIR  W.  JENNER,  Bart.,  m.d. 

Physician  in  Ordinary  to  H,  Af .  the  Queen,  and  to  H.  R.  H.  the  Prince  q/  Wales, 

THE    PRACTICAL    MEDICINE    OF    TO-DAY :     Two 

Addresses  delivered  before  the  British  Medical  Association,  and  the 
Epidemiological  Society,  (i86g).    Small  8vo,  is.  6d. 


NORMAN   W.    KINGSLEY,   bi.d.s..  d.d.s. 

President  of  the  Board  of  Censors  of  the  State  of  New  York;  Member  of  the  American 

Academy  of  Dental  Science,  6c. 

A     TBEATISE     ON     OBAL     DEFOBMITIES     AS     A 

BRANCH  OF  MECHANICAL  SURGERY.     With  over  350  lUustra- 
tions,  8vo,  i6s. 


E.  A.  KIR  BY,  m.Dm  m.r.c.s.  eno. 
Late  Physician  to  the  City  Dispensary. 

A     PHABMACOPCEIA     OF     SELECTED    BEMEDLBS, 

WITH  THERAPEUTIC  ANNOTATIONS,  Notes  on  Alimentotion 
in  Disease.  Air.  Massage.  Electricity  and  other  Supplementary  Remedial 
Agents,  and  a  Clinical  Index ;  arranged  as  a  Handbook  for  Prescribers. 
Sixth  Edition,  enlarged  and  revised.  Demy  4to,  7s. 

ON       THE      VALUE       OF      PHOSPHOBUS     AS      A 

REMEDY  FOR  LOSS  OF  NERVE  POWER.  Fifth  EdiUon,  8vo, 
28.  6d. 
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J.  WICKHAM   LEGG,  f.rx.p. 

Assistant  Physician  to  Saint  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  and  Lecturer  on  Pathologi 

Anatomy  in  the  Medical  School, 

X. 

OK  THE  BILE,  JAUNDICE,  AND  BILIOUS  DISEAi 

With  Illustrations  in  chromo-lithography,  719  pages,  roy.  8vo,  25s 

II. 
A  GUIDE  TO  THE  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  UBI! 

intended  chiefly  for  Clincal  Clerks  and  Students.    Fifth  Edition,  re 
and  enlarged,  with  additional  Illustrations,  fcap.  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

III. 
A      TBEATISE      ON      HEMOPHILIA,      SOMETIl 

CALLED  THE  HEREDITARY    HiEMORRHAGIC    DIATHI 
Fcap.  4to,  78.  6d. 


DR.  GEORGE   LE^A^IN. 


Professor  at  the  Fr.  Wilh.  University,  and  Surgeon-in^hief  0/  the  Syphilitic  Ward 

Skin  Disease  Wards  of  the  ChariU  Hospital,  Berlin, 

THE  TBEATMENT  OF  SYPHILIS  WITH  SUBCU^ 

NEOUS  SUBLIMATE  INJECTIONS.  Translated  by  Dr.  <  1 
Prcegle,  and  Dr.  E.  H.  Gale,  late  Surgeon  United  States  A  1 
Small  8vo,  7s. 


J.    S.    LOMBARD,  m.d. 
Formerly  Assistant  Professor  0/  Physiology  in  Harvard  College, 

I. 

EXPEBIMENTAL  BESEABCHES  ON  THE  BEGION 

TEMPERATURE  OF  THE  HEAD,  under  Conditions  of  Rest 
tellectual  Activity  and  Emotion.    With  Illustrations,  8vo,  Ss. 

II. 
ON  THE  NOBMAL  TEMPEBATUBE  OF  THE  HEJ 

8vo,  5s. 


WILLIAM  THOMPSON   LUSK,  a.m.,  m.d. 

Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women  in  the  BeUevne  Hospital  Medical  College 

THE    SCIENCE    AND    ABT    OF  MIDWIFEBY.     V 

numerous  Illustrations,  8vo,  i8s. 


DR..  V.    MAGNAN. 

Physician  to  St.  Anne  Asylum,  Paris;  Laureate  of  the  Institute, 

ON    ALCOHOLISM,   the    Various   Forms   of  Alcohci 

Delirium  and  their  Treatment.     Translated  by  W.  S.    Grbenfii: 
M.D.,  M.R.C.P.    8vo,  78.  6d. 
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A.  COWLEY  MALLEY,  b.a.,  m.b.,  b.ch.  t.c.d. 

MICEO-PHOTOGBAPHY ;     including    a  description  of 

the  Wet  Collodion  and  Gelatino-Bromide  Processes,  together  with  the 
best  methods  of  Mounting  and  Preparing  Microscopic  Objects  for  Micro- 
Photography.    With  Illustrations  and  photograph,  crown  8vo,  58. 

[iVow  ready. 

PROFESSOR    MARTIN. 

MABTIK'S  ATLAS  OF  OBSTETBICS  AND  GYNECO- 
LOGY. Edited  by  A.  Martin,  Docent  in  the  University  of  Berlin. 
Translated  and  edited  with  additions  by  Fancourt  Barnes,  M.D., 
M.R.C.P.,  Physician  to  the  Chelsea  Hospital  for  Women ;  Assistant 
Obstetric  Physician  to  the  Great  Northern  Hospital ;  and  to  the 
Royal  Maternity  Charity  of  London,  &c.  Medium  4to,  Morocco  half 
bound,  3 IS.  6d.  net. 

WILLIAM  MARTINDALE,  f.cs. 

Laie  Examiner  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  and  Teacher  of  Pharmacy  and  Demonstrator 

of  Materia  Medica  at  University  College. 

THE    EXTBA     FHARMACOF(]BIA    OF    UNOFFICIAIi 

DRUGS  and  Chemical  and  Pharmaceutical  Preparations,  with  References 
to  their  Use  abstracted  from  the  Medical  Journals  by  W.  Wynn 
Wbstcott,  M.b.  Lond.,  Deputy  Coroner  for  Central  Middlesex. 
Med.  24ino,  [Nearly  ready, 

J.  F.  MEIGS,  M.D. 
CoHiulting  Physician  to  the  Children's  Hospital,  Philadelphia, 

W.  PEPPER,  M.D. 
Lecturer  on  Clinical  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

A    PRACTICAL   TBEATISE   ON   THE   DISEASES   OF 

CHILDREN.    Seventh  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  roy.  8vo,  28s. 


DR.  MORITZ  MEYER. 
Royal  Counullor  of  Health,  &c. 

ELECTRICITY   IN  ITS  RELATION    TO   PRACTICAL 

MEDICINE.  Translated  from  the  Third  German  Edition,  with  notes 
and  additions  by  William  A.  Hammond,  M.D.  With  Illustrations, 
large  8vo,  z8s. 


Wm.  JULIUS   MICKLE,  m.d.,  m.r.cp.  lond. 

Member  of  the  Medico-Psychological  A  ssociation  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ;   Member  of 
the  Clinical  Society,  London  ;  Medical  Superintendent,  Grove  Hall  Asylum,  London. 

GENERAL  PARALYSIS    OF    THE    INSANE.     8vo.  los. 


E.   A.    MORSHEAD,   m.r.c.s.,  l.r.c.p. 

Assistant  to  the  Professor  of  Medicine  in  University  College,  London. 

TABLES    OF    THE    PHYSIOLOGICAL    ACTION     OF 

DRUGS.    Fcap.  8vo,  is. 
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A.    STANFORD    MORTON,  m.b.,  f.r.c.s.  ed. 

Senior  Assistant  SurgeoHt  Royal  South  London  Ophthalmic  Hospital. 

BEFRACTIOK   OF  THE  EYE :    Its  Diagnosis,  and  the 

Correction  of  its  Errors,  with  Chapter  on  Keratoscopy.    Second  edit., 
small  8vo,  25.  6d. 


WILLIAM    MURRELL,   m.d.,  m.r.cp.,  m.r.c.s. 

Lecturer  on  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics  at  Westminster  Hospital ;  Senior  Assistant 

Physician,  Royal  Hospital /or  Diseases  of  the  Chest. 

I. 

WHAT    TO   DO    IN   CASES    OP    POISONING.      Third 
Edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  demy  32mo,  2S.  6d.  [Now  ready. 

11. 

NITBO-GLYCEBINE   AS   A  BEMEDY  POB  ANGINA 

PECTORIS.    Crown  8vo,  38.  6d. 


WILLIAM    NEWMAN,   m.d.  lond.,  f.r.c.s. 

Surgeon  to  the  Stamford  Infirmary. 

8TTBGICAL    CASES:     Mainly  from  the  Wards  of  the 

Stamford,  Rutland,  and  General  Infirmary,  8vo,  paper  boards,  48.  6d. 


DR.  FELIX  von  NIEMEYER. 

Late  Professor  of  Pathology  and  Therapeutics ;  Director  of  the  Medical  Clinic  of  the 

University  of  Tubingen, 

A  TEXT-BOOK  OP  PBACTICAIi  MEDICINE,  WITH 

PARTICULAR  REFERENCE  TO  PHYSIOLOGY  AND  PATHO- 
LOGICAL  ANATOMY.  Translated  from  the  Eighth  German  Edition, 
by  special  permission  of  the  Author,  by  Georob  H.  Humphrey,  M.D., 
and  Charles  E.  Hackley,  M.D.,  Revised  Edition,  2  vols.,  large  8vo,  36s. 


C.  F.  OLDHAM,  m.r.cs.,  l.r.c.p. 

Surgeon  H.M.  IndiMs  Forces  ;  lat4  in  Medical  charge  of  the  Dalhousie  Samitariam, 

WHAT    IS   MATiAKTA  P     and  why  is  it  most  intense  in 

hot  climates  ?  An  explanation  of  the  Nature  and  Cause  of  the  so- 
called  Marsh  Poison,  with  the  Principles  to  be  observed  for  the  Preser- 
vation of  Health  in  Tropical  Climates  and  Malarious  Districts.  Demy 
8vo,  78.  6d. 


G.   OLIVER,  M.D.,  M.R.c.p. 


THE  HABBOGATE  WATEB8:  Data  Chemical  and  Therapeu- 
tical,  with  notes  on  the  Climate  of  Harrogate.  Addressed  to  the 
Medical  Profession.    Crown  8vo,  with  Map  of  the  Wells,  35.  6d. 
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JOHN   S.  PARRY,  m.d. 

Obstetrician  to  the  Philadelphia  Hospital,  Vice-President  of  the  Obstetrical  and  Pathohgi- 

cat  Societies  of  Philadelphia^  &c. 

EXTBA-IJTEBINE  FBEQNAKCT ;  Its  Causes,  Species, 
Pathological  Anatomy,  Clinical  History,  Diagnosis,  Prognosis  and 
Treatment.    8vo,  8s. 


E.    RANDOLPH     PEASLEE,  m.d.,  ll.d. 

Late  Professor  of  Gynacology  in  the  Medical  Department  of  Dartmouth  College  ;  President 

of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine^  &c.,  &c. 

OVABIAK  TIJMOIJBS  :    Their  Pathology,  Diagnosis,  and 

Treatment,  especially  by  Ovariotomy.    Illustrations,  roy.  Svo,  i6s. 


G.   V.    POORE,   M.D.,   F.R.C.P. 

Professor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence,  University  College^  Assistant  Physician  and  Physician 
in  charge  of  the  Throat  Department  of  University  College  Hospital, 

LECTUHES  OK  THE  PHYSICAL  EXAMINATION  OF 

THE  MOUTH  AND  THROAT.    With  an  Appendix  of  Cases.    Svo, 
3S.  6d. 


R.  DOUGLAS   POWELL,  m.d.,  f.r.c.p.  lond. 

Physician  to  the  Hospital  for  Consumption  and  Diseases  of  the  Chest  at  Brompton, 
Assistant  Physician  to  the  Middlesex  Hospital. 

ON   CONSUMPTION  AND   ON   CEBTAIN   DISEASES 

OF  THE  LUNGS  AND  PLEURA.  Being  a  Second  Edition 
revised  and  extended  of  '*  The  Varieties  of  Pulmonary  Consumption.** 
Illustrated  by  woodcuts  and  a  coloured  plate,  Svo,  9s. 


AMBROSE   L.   RANNEY,  a.m.,  m.d. 
Adjunct  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  University  of  New  York^  etc. 

THE  APPLIED  ANATOMY   OF  THE  NEBVOUS  SYS- 

TEM,  being  a  study  of  this  portion  of  the  Human  Body  from  a  stand- 
point of  its  general  interest  and  practical  utility,  designed  for  use  as 
a  Text-book  and  a  Work  of  Reference.  With  179  Illustrations,  Svo, 
20s.  ly^st  published. 


RALPH   RICHARDSON,  m.a.,  m.d. 

Fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians^  Edinburgh, 

ON  THE  NATIJBE  OF  LIFE :  An  Introduotory  Chap- 
ter to  Pathology.  Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  Fcap.  4to 
IDS.  6d. 


W.    RICHARDSON,   m.a.,  m.d.,  m.r.c.p. 
BEMABKS  ON  DIABETES,  ESPECIALLY  IN  BEFEB- 

ENCE  TO  TREATMENT.    Demy  Svo,  4s.  6d. 
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SYDNEY  RINGER,  bi.d. 

Pfofissor  of  the  PrincipUs  undPractici  of  Midicitu  in  Univtrsiiy  CoUegt;  Physictan  to, 
and  Pro/euot  of  Clinical  Medicim  in,  Univtnity  CoUegt  Hospital, 

A  HANDBOOK  OF  THEBAFEUTICS :     Tenth  Edition, 

8vo,  158.  [/»  the  Press. 

ON  THE  TEMFEBATURE  OF  THE  BODY  AS 

A  MEANS    OF    DIAGNOSIS  AND  PROGNOSIS   IN   PHTHISIS 
Second  Edition,  small  8vo,  28.  6d. 


FREDERICK  T.   ROBERTS,  m.d.,  b.sc,  f.rx.p. 

Examiner  in  Medicine  at  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  ;  Professor  of  Therapeutics  in 
University  College ;  Physician  to  University  College  Hospital ;  Physictan  to 
Brompton  Consumption  Hospital^  &c. 

A  HANDBOOK   OF  THE  THEOBY  AND  FBACTICE 

OF    MEDICINE.     Fifth    edition,  with  Illustrations,  in  one  volume, 
large  8vo,  2X8. 

*«•  The  whole  work  has  been  subjected  to  a  thorough  revision  by  the  author, 
many  chapters  having  been  entirely  re-written  and  much  new  matter  added, 
several  new  illustrations  have  also  been  prepared  for  this  edition. 


D.  B.   St.   JOHN   ROOSA,  bi.a.,  m.d. 

Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Eye  and  Ear  in  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York ;  Surgeon 
to  the  Manhattan  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital ;  Consulting  Surgeon  to  the  Brooklyn  Eye 

and  Ear  Hospital,  6^.,  &c. 

A   FBACTICAIi  TBEATISE   ON   THE  DISEASES    OF 

THE  EAR,  including  the  Anatomy  of  the   Organ.      Fourth  Edition, 
Illustrated  by  wood  engravings  and  chromo-lithographs,  large  8vo,  228. 


J,    BURDON    SANDERSON,  bi.d.,  ll.d.,  f.r.s. 

Jodrell  Professor  of  Physiology  in  University  College^  London^ 

TJNIVEBSITY   COLLEQE   COUB8E    OF    FBACTICAL 

EXERCISES  IN  PHYSIOLOGY.  With  the  co-operation  of  F.  J.  M. 
Page,  B.Sc.,  F.C.S.  ;  W.  North,  B.A.,  F.C.S.,  and  Aug.  Waller,  M.D. 
Demy  Svo,  38.  6d. 

ALDER    SMITH,  m.b.  lond.,  p.r.c.5. 

Resident  Medical  Officer,  Christ's  Hospital,  London. 

BINGWOBM ;    Its  Diagnosis  and  Treatment. 

Second  Edition,  rewritten  and  enlarged.    With  Illustrations,  fcap.  Svo, 
4s.  6d. 

J.  LEWIS  SMITH,  M.D. 

Phystaan  to  the  New  York  Infants'  Hospital ;   Clinical  Lecturer  on  Diseases  of  Children 

in  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College. 

A    TBEATISE    ON    THE    DISEASES    OF    INFANCY 

AND  CHILDHOOD.    Fifth  Edition,  with  Illustrations,  large  Svo,  21s. 
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JAMES   STARTIN,  m.b.,  m.r.c.s. 

Surgwn  and  Joint  Lecturer  to  St.  John's  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Skin. 

LECTXJBES    ON     THE    PARASITIC     DISEASES    OF 

THE  SKIN.     VEGETOID  AND  ANIMAL.      With  lUustrations, 
Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 


LE^A^IS   A.    STIMSON,  b.a..  m.d. 

i  Anal 
York. 


Surgeon  to  the  Presbyterian  Hospital ;  Professor  of  Pathological  Anatomy  in  the  Medical 

Faculty  of  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  Y 


A  MANUAL  OF  OPERATIVE  SUKGEBY.    With  three 

hundred  and  thirty-two  Illustrations.    Post  8vo,  los.  6d. 


HUGH    O^A^EN    THOMAS,  m.r.c.s. 

I. 

DISEASES     OF     THE     HIP,     KNEE,    AND    ANEIJB 

JOINTS,  with  their  Deformities,  treated  by  a  new  and  efificient  method. 
With  an  Introduction  byRusHTON  Parker,  F.R.C.S.,  Lecturer  on  Sur- 
gery at  the  School  of  Medicine,  Liverpool.    Third  Edition,  8vo,  258. 

HUGH    OWEN   THOMAS,   m.r.c.s. 

AMD 

RUSHTON    PARKER,  p.r.c.s. 
Lecturer  on  Surgery  at  the  Liverpool  Royal  Infirmary. 

THE     TREATMENT     OF     INTESTINAL     DISEASES 

AND  OBSTRUCTIONS.  Third  Edition,  with  Lithographic  Plates. 
8vo,  108. 


J.  ASHBURTON  THOMPSON,  m.r.c.s. 

Late  Surgeon  at  King's  Cross  to  tht  Great  Northern  Railway  Company. 

FREE  PHOSPHORUS  IN  MEDICINE  WITH  SPE- 
CIAL REFERENCE  TO  ITS  USE  IN  NEURALGIA.  A  contribution 
to  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics.  An  account  of  the  History,  Phar- 
maceutical Preparations,  Dose,  Internal  Administration,  and  Therapeu- 
tic uses  of  Phosphorus ;  with  a  Complete  Bibliography  of  this  subject^ 
referring  to  nearly  200  works  upon  it.    Demy  8vo,  78.  6d. 


J.  C.  THORO^A^GOOD,  m.d. 

Assistant  Physician  to  the  City  of  London  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Chest, 

THE    CLIMATIC   TREATMENT    OF    CONSUMPTION 

AND  CHRONIC  LUNG  DISEASES.   Third  Edition,  post  8vo,  38  6d. 
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LAURENCE    TURNBUl     . 

A  ural  Surgton  to  Jefferson  Medical  Colleg 

ABTIFICIAIi  ANJESTHESIA :    A  j    i 

Agents,  and  their  Employment  in  the  Treat     i 
Edition,  with  Illustrations,  crown  8vo,  6s. 


W.    H.   VAN    BUREN, 

Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  Bellevue  Hospit 

DISEASES    OF    THE    BECTUM : 

the  Lower  Bowel.    Second  Edition,  with  II 


RUDOLPH    VIRCHO  " 

Professor  in  the  University ^  and  Member  of  the  Academy  ; 

INFECTION  -  DISEASES     IK     T£  i 

Wound  Fever,  Typhoid,  Dysentery,  and  Dip  ; 
the  German  by  John  Jambs,  M.B.,  F.R.C.S. 


ALFRED   VOGEL, 

Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine  in  the  Universit 

^   PBACTICAIi   TBEATISE   ON   T 

^^  CHILDREN.  Translated  and  Edited  by  H 
the  Fourth  German  Edition,  illustrated  by  si: 
coloured,  large  8vo,  i8s. 


^A^.    SPENCER   WATSON,  f.r. 

Surgeon  to  the  Great  Northern  Hospital ;  Surgeon  to  the  R  \ 

Hospital. 

1. 

DISEASES    OF    THE    NOSE    AND 

CAVITIES.    Profusely  Illustrated.    Demy  8  . 

II. 

EYEB Alilt-TENSION :     Its  Effects  <• 

Treatment.    With  woodcuts,  p.  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

III. 
ON  ABSCESS  AND  TUMOUBS  OF 
8vo,  28.  6d. 


A.  DE  WATTEVILLE,  m.a., 

Auittani  Physician  to  the  Hospital  for  Epilepsy  and  Para', 

Assistant  to  University  College  Hci 

A      PRACTICAL     INTRODUCTION 

ELECTRICITY.      Second  Edition,  re-writtei 
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DR.  F.  WINCKEL. 

Formerly  Professor  and  Director  of  the  Gynecological  Clinic  at  the  University  of  Rostock, 

THE  PATHOLOGY  AND  TREATMENT  OF  CHILD- 
BED :  A  Treatise  for  Physicians  and  Students.  Translated  from  the 
Second  German  edition,  with  many  additional  notes  by  the  Author, 
by  J.  R.  Chauwick,  M.D.,  8vo,  14s. 


ED^A^ARD   WOAKES,   m.d.  lond. 

Senior  A  ural  Surgeon  and  Lecturer  on  A  ural  Surgery  at  the  London  Hospital ;  Senior  Sur- 
geon to  the  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Throat, 

X. 

GATABBH,    AND  DISEASES    OF  THE    NOSE  CAUS. 

ING  DEAFNESS.    With  Illustrations.  [In  the  Press. 

II. 
ON  DEAFNESS,  GIDDINESS  AND  NOISES  IN  THE 

HEAD.    Third  Edition,  wkh  Illustrations.  [In  preparation. 


Ei    T.    WILSON,   B.M.  oxoN.,  f.r.c.p.  lond. 

Physician  to  the  Cheltenham  General  Hospital  and  Dispensary. 

DISINFECTANTS  AND  HOW   TO    USE    THEM.      In 

Packets  of  one  doz.  price  is. 


Clinical  Charts  For  Temperature  Observationsy  etc. 

Arranged  by  W.  Rigden,  M.R.C.S.     Price  7s.  per  100,  or  is.  per 
dozen. 

Each  Chart  is  arranged  for  four  weeln,  and  is  ruled  at  the  bade  for  making  notes  of 
cases ;  they  are  convenient  in  size,  and  are  suitable  both  for  hospital  and  private  practice. 


%*  Mr.  Lewis  has  transactions  with  the  leading  publishing  firms  in 
America  for  the  sale  of  his  publications  in  that  country.  Arrangements 
are  made  in  the  interests  of  Authors  either  for  sending  a  number  of  copies 
of  their  works  to  the  United  States,  or  having  them  reprinted  there,  as  may 
be  most  advantageous. 

Mr.  Lewis's  publications  can  be  procured  of  any  bookseller  in  any  part  of 
the  world. 
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